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Art,  L— 1,  Shakcyreare :    The   First    Folio   Edition   of  1623. 

Reproduced    under     the     immediate    .sujfcrvision    of    Howard 

StauJiiOTi^  hj  Photo-lithoffraphij,      Folio. 
2.  Sluikesitere :  a  Critical  Biography,    By  Samuel  Neil.     12mo. 

London,  18G1, 

ri^HE  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  arc  samples  of 
J_  what  has  been  done  for  Shakspearian  literature  within  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  students 
of  the  great  dramatist  that  the  appliances  of  modern  science 
should  have  given  us  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  first  collected 
edition  of  the  poet's  works,  and  thus  have  enabled  all  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  state  and  arrangement  of  the  text  as 
it  first  left  the  hands  of  the  p>et's  literary  executors,  Mr.  NciTs 
little  book  has  done  good  service  in  presenting  the  facts  of  the 
poet's  bingraphyj  and  the  most  material  documents  relating  to 
it,  in  their  strict  chronological  order.  The  value  of  the  slenderest 
notices  derived  from  original  papers  in  illustrating  not  only  the 
life  of  the  poet,  of  his  family^  and  his  neighbours  in  Warwick- 
shire, but  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  period,  can  never  be  fully 
appreciated  until  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  has  been  thoroughly 
sifted.  Availing  ourselves  thereiVire  of  wbat  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  poet's  admirers 
within  the  last  (qw  years,  antl  of  such  papers  as  still  remain  un- 
published in  the  Record  Office,  we  proj)ose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  sketch  of  Shakspeare's  life  and  times,  carefully  elimi- 
tOating  from  the  former  those  supposed  facts  and  theories  which 
'have  gathered  round  it  on  the  faith  of  documents  now  generally 
regarded  with  discredit* 

Of   Shakspeare^s    great    contemporaries,    by   descent    as  well 

as  by  feeling,  Spenser  was  intimately  connected  with  the  aristo- 

of  England.     His  life   was  spent  at  a  distance  from  the 

netropolis.     During  his  long  resilience  in  Ireland  he  treasured 

up  the  impressions  he  had  received  in  his  youth  of  the  glories 

of   Eiiaabeth,  and    the    grandeur  of   Protestant  ism, — its    heroic 
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suffmngs,  its  eventual  triumpli  over  all  forms  of  falsehood 
and  deceit,  moral,  religious,  social,  scientific,  and  political. 
These  impressions  were  never  disturbed  by  too  close  an  approxi- 
mation to  realities.  Happily,  it  was  never  the  poet*s  lot  to 
witness  the  party  and  personal  squabbles  in  which  his  knights 
indulged  tfK>  freely  in  the  court  of  his  Gloriana,  or  to  see 
prelates  and  Puritans  divided,  and  both  equally  forg^etful  of 
mutual  charity,  in  bitter  controversies  about  square  caps  and 
white  surplices.  Hooker,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  his  descent  to 
the  burgher  class.  The  chief  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  university.  If  Spenser  was  mainly  indebted 
to  his  imagination  for  his  knowledge  of  the  external  world, 
Hooker  judged  it  by  his  books.  His  mind  was  as  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  fathers  and  schoolmen — with  an  ideal  Christianity 
enshrincil  in  the  past — as  Spensers  imagination  lingered  over 
medijTVal  romances  and  Arthurian  legends.  Over  both  the  past 
had  a  stronger  hold  than  the?  present ;  the  to  koXop  of  the  one 
and  the  to  StVaioi' of  the  other  arc  equally  heroical — both  equally 
transcend  the  capabilities  and  the  limits  of  poor,  failing,  common- 
place humanity. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Shakspeare.  Like  Spenser,  he  was 
allied  by  his  mother's  side  to  gentle  blood  ;*  like  Hooker,  he 
was  linked  to  the  burgher  classes  by  the  stronger  parent.  Brought 
up  in  the  country  till  the  age  of  manhood,  thrown  early  upon  his 
own  resources,  obliged  to  no  college- fellowship  like  Hooker^  to 
no  diplomatic  appointment  like  S]^nscr,  he  was  tossed  on  the 
seething  waves  of  tlie  raptropolis,  or  rather  cast  himself  upon 
them,  with  the  same  boldness,  perhaps  the  same  apparent 
recklessness,  as  he  had  entered  on  a  marriage  at  eighteen,  when 
he  was  no  better  than  a  poor  apprentice  or  foreman  to  a  failing 
glover  in  a  poor  country  town.  Of  his  life-struggles — and  they 
must  have  been  many — he  bas  left  no  sign*  Of  his  patience,  his 
endurance,  his  solitary  determination,  whilst  unassisted  and  un- 
advised he  carved  out  his  way  from  the  safe  obscurity  of  Stratford 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  he  has  told  us  nothing.  This 
early  familiarity  with  the  hard  realities  of  life  left  no  trace  on  his 
mind,  as  these  things  leare  scars  and  traces  on  inferior  intellects, 
beyond  perhaps  that  sympathy  with  humanity,  that  profound 
appreciation  of  it  in  all  its  forms,  which  is  one  of  his  greatest 
characteristics  as  a  poet. 

How  far  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  times  may  have 
determined  or  assisted  the  development  of  his  genius  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain.     Of  no  other  English  poet  can  it  be  »id  with 


Iter  justice:  'Poeta  nascitur  non  fit'  Many,  indeed,  of 
Icspeare's  enthusiastic  admirers  will  not  allow  that  he  owed 

nything  to  art  or  to  learning.  They  claim  for  Nature  and  for 
patural  inspiration  alone  those  n^reat  masterpieces  of  invention 
in  which  others  have  professed  to  find  traces  of  the  most  profound 
philosophy,  the  most  acute  physiological  knowledge,  the  clearest 
^listinctions  of  races,  the  fullest  appreciation  of  all  forms  of  poetry, 
the  exactest  study  of  man  and  of  nature. 

That  Shakspeare  owed  most  to  Nature,  that  his  obligations  to 
learning  or  accidental  circumstances  were  but  slight,  we  may 
fully  concede^  without  at  the  same  time  entirely  overlooking  the 
obvious  advantages  afforded  by  the  times  for  dramatic  composition, 
and  the  traces  of  classical  education  to  be  found  throughout  the 
poet's  works.  The  same  keen  and  unerring  instinct  which  from 
a  single  glance  could  body  forth  and  project  in  a  visible  form  the 
whole  life  and  character  of  a  man,  however  remote  from  ordinary 
observation,  would  by  a  similar  power  extract  from  books — poor 
and  meagre  in  themselves — the  quintessence  of  a  life  rich  and 
varied,  instinct  with  thoughts  and  feelings,  such  as  inferior  intel- 
ligences "would  fail  to  gather  from  the  most  perfect  productions 
of  the  greatest  genius.  The  dreary  chronicle,  the  blundering 
'IV,  the  vapidest  translations  of  Caesar  or  of  Sallust,  were 
nts  sufficient  to  set  at  work  that  innate  power  of  the  poet 
rhich,  like  Nature  itself,  develops  the  most  perfect  and  glorious 
Tesalu  from  the  most  contemptible  and  nn worthy  materials.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  genius.  VVith  ordinary  men  the  instruments  by 
which  they  work  must  bear  some  proportion  in  dignity  and 
LTalue  to  the  end  to  be  produced  ;   but  genius  is  divine  and  inira- 

lions  in  this,  that  it  is  not  tied  to  the  order,  methods,  and 
^instruments  by  which  common  men  are  bound.  Admitting,  then, 
that  no  amount  of  training  or  study  can  account  for  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  admitting  also  that  the  poet  was  little  indebted  to 
school  learning  for  his  wonderful  productions,  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily invalidate  the  importance  of  his  education,  or  the  beneficial 
influences  of  his  peculiar  times.  Brought  up  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Stratford,  he  would  acquire  as  much  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  French  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
Before  the  great  public  schools  had  attracted  much  attention 
— before,  indeed,  they  were  accessible  to  the  large  majority  of 
the  English  country  gentlemen,  owing  to  bad  roads  and  inefficient 
f  if  travelling— the  grammar  schools  of  our  country  towns 

I  1 1    the   only  means   for  the   training    and    education    of 

the  gentry  and  richer  citizens  throughout  the  largest  extent  of 
Knglaod*  Were  the  results  poor  and  unsatisfactory  ?  Can  any 
period  be  pointed  out  in  our  history  which  provided  on  the  whole 
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Met  school  masters  or  scholars  more  deeply  interested  in  lcarnin«j? 
It  is  impossible  to  open  any  popular  book  of  those  times  without 
bein^  strnck  with  its  rich  abuotlance  of  classical  allusion,  IT 
this  be  attributed  to  pedantry ,  that  pedantry  was  universal.  But 
we  have  a  more  unsuspicious  testimony  ;  not  only  did  the  drama- 
tists of  the  a^e  freely  borrow  from  classical  antiquity  their  plt*ts, 
their  quotations,  their  witticisms — and  that  for  dmmas  intended 
for  a  popular  audience — without  scruple,  without  dread  of  bcin^^r 
misunderstood — but  in  the  humours  of  Eastcheap,  in  the  busiest 
haunts  of  life,  ^the  honey  of  Hybla,'  'pitiful  Titan,'  ^  IMicpbus  the 
wanderings  knight/  *  Diana's  foresters/  Miomo  Is  a  common  name 
lor  all  men/  are  freely  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  not  si* 
much  as  a  thou^^ht  on  the  part  of  the  author  tliat  his  allusions 
will  not  be  fully  understood  by  his  audience. 

If  Shakspeare,  then,  had,  as  Jonson  observes,  'little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,*  the  admission  at  least  implies  that  he  had  some 
knowledjETCof  both — enouj^hof  Latin  to  read  ordinary  Latin  books 
and  translations,  and  more  llian  enough  of  g-enius  to  extract  from 
what  he  did  read  the  pith  and  substance.  It  was  an  nga  through- 
out  of  Latin  cuhivation,  Greek,  w^ith  few  except ii>ns,  was 
unattainable,  except  to  men  of  Ibrtune,  or  rare  scholars  at  the 
universities.  In  fact,  Shakspeare  was  the  poet  of  an  age  that 
loved  learning"  for  its  own  sake — an  ago  that  had  come  into  a 
now  inheritance  of  breathless  wonder  antl  interest — 

*  Like  Bomo  watcher  of  the  fikies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ;  * 

and  he  would  not  have  been  the  man  of  his  time,  n(»r  the  poet 
that  he  was,  had  he  been  wholly  indifferent  to  learning  or  wholly 
unacquainted  with  it. 

Nor  were  the  times  less  favourable  to  him  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
Tlie  Keformatton  had  done  much  to  develop  individual  character. 
The  feeling  of  a  common  Christendom,  the  sense  of  submission 
to  the  Church  as  a  great  society,  the  duty  of  not  diverging  widely 
from  the  authorized  limits  of  religious  opinion  and  belief,  had  all 
passed  away.  Each  man  felt  bound  to  carve  out  a  faith  for 
himself,  and  to  discard  as  worthless— at  least,  as  suspicious — 
whatever  was  recommended  or  received  on  authority  or  tradition. 
Bacon  has  said  that  time,  like  a  river,  brings  down  on  its  surface 
the  straw  and  the  stubble,  but  the  solid  and  the  gold  ha\'e  long 
since  sunk  to  the  bottom.  What  seems  like  a  paradox  to  the 
philosopher,  was  accepted  by  the  reformers  as  an  undoubted  and 
undeniable  truth.  Authority  was  the  test  of  falsehood,  not  of 
trutlu  Uniformity  of  belief  was  not  to  be  found  in  nations  or  in 
single  men.     No  two  agreed.     Diversitv  of  faith  led  to  diversity 
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of  character;  and  if  there  be  one  phenomenon  more  striking^  than 
another  io  the  reig'n  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  the  stranp;e  bumoars,  the 
extravagancies,  the  coticeits,  the  mr>tley  exhibition  of  dress, 
||nanners^  sentiments,  and  opinions,  admitting  no  central  autho- 
'ritV,  boand  by  no  restraint  beyond  the  caprice  of  the  individual. 
There  was,  besides,  no  standard  of  taste,  no  school  of  criticism, 
Tin  public  opinion,  literary  ur  otherwise,  to  which  men  could 
*lefer,  or,  probably,  if  there  had  been,  would  have  cared  to  defer. 
There  were  no  settled  forms  of  English — no  deference  to  classical 
•models,  which  all  consented  to  accept.  No  long-established  rules 
imposed  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  teeming  invention  and 
luxuriant  wit  of  the  Elizabethan  writers. 

But  while  the  Reformation  had  been  thus  powerful  in  develop- 
ing individual  character  in  its  widest  extent;  whilst  men  revelled 
in  their  new-found  liberty,  and  cared  not  to  determine  when  ir 
I  degenerated  into  licentiousness  ;  whilst  Nature  avenged  herself 
*  on  the  dry,  logical  studies  of  a  preceding  age  by  a  reaction  which 
sometimes  trespassed  into  animalism,  the  material  forms  of  the 
old  world  and  the  old  religion  still  held  their  ground.  In 
the  parish  church  the  service  was  in  English,  not  in  Latin ;  but 
the  ceremonies,  the  dresses,  the  fasts,  and  the  festivals,  though 
curtailed,  remained  essentially  the  same.  Sermons  were  scarcely 
more  frequent  than  they  had  been  in  Popish  times ;  men  and 
^'omen  went  to  confession — paid  theii;  Easter  ofTerings — looked 
up  to  the  parish  priest  as  their  spiritual  guide.  Most  of  these 
priests  had  been  in  their  livings  when  Edward  VL  was  crowned 
—  had  complied  with  Queen  Mary  —  had  re-complied  with 
^Elizabeth— accommodated  their  new  to  their  ancient  faith — 
doubtless  retained  many  of  their  old  Romish  practices  and  pre- 
dilections— and  were  winked  at  by  their  bishops,  especially  in 
distant  provinces.  How  couUl  it  be  otherwise,  unless  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  were  prepared  to  see  nine-tcnths  of  the  parishes  of 
England  deprived  of  all  spiritual  instructors,  and  churches  and  con- 
I  grcga-tions  falling  into  irremediable  decay?  Though  Puritanism 
was  creeping  on  with  rapid  and  stealthy  pace  towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  it  numbered  as  yet  a  contemptible  and  unnational 
tninority.  It  had  not  yet  contrived  to  inspire  men  with  one 
intense  and  narrow  sentimental  ism  ;  to  force  upon  their  unwilling 
acceptance  its  straitened  notions  of  a  straitened  creed.  It  had  not 
yet  taught  them  to  look  with  sour  suspicion  on  all  forms  of 
nmusement  ixs  ungodly  \  or  to  suspect  Popery  in  mince-pies  and 
cheerful  village  festivals.  So  ancient  customs  remained  as  they 
hail  remained  ages  before,  Christmas,  with  its  pageants  and 
pnHressions,  its  mummers  and  its  good  fare  \  Twelfth-night, 
Jilidiummer*s   Eve,  St.  Mark*s,  St,  Valentine's,  and  All   Saints 
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days,  were  duly  observed.  No  inductive  philosopliy  had  yet 
appeared  to  disturb  the  popular  belief  in  fairies  or  in  wilcbrraft, 
in  ghosts  or  in  spectres ;  a<>  ruthless  geographer  had  stripped 
*  the  still-vexed  Bertnoothes '  of  its  Ariel  and  its  Caliban,  or 
buried  the  wand  which  raised  such  potent  marvels. 

By  the  ingle-nook,  especially  in  country  tOTsnis  like  Stratford 
— half  a  century  behind  the  metropolis,  and  exempt  from  those 
changes  to  which  a  great  metropolis  is  subject — men  still  talked 
of  elves  and  goblins,  and  still  devoutly  believed  in  them.  They 
repeated  from  father  to  son  the  local  traditions  of  their  own 
and  tlie  neighbouring  counties.  They  knew  the  battle-fields  o( 
Tewkesbury  ;  they  had  heard  tell  of  the  encounter  when  the 
Seveni  hid  its  head  in  fear  of  the  blood-stained  combatants, 
Kenil worth  and  Coventry^  Gloucester  and  Northampton,  were 
studded  with  historical  associations.  And  many  an  anecdote^ 
many  a  feat,  a  trait  of  manner,  of  person,  and  character,  of 
English  worthies  would  thus  be  handed  down  which  would  be 
sought  in  vain  in  the  chronicles  of  Hall  or  of  Hollinshed.  For, 
unlike  the  wars  of  modem  times,  the  civil  wars  of  England  were 
fought  by  the  tenants  and  labourers  of  the  lord,  who  returned 
at  the  clcjse  of  the  struggle  to  the  plough  and  the  spade,  to  live 
and  die,  in  most  instances,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  scene 
of  their  military  exploits.  So  sons  and  grandsons  learned  to 
repeat  the  stories  of  meek  Henry  VI.,  of  the  fierce  and  for- 
bidding Richard  IIL,  of  the  hateful  De  la  Pole  and  the  gracious 
Edward, 

The  exact  year  in  which  Shaks])eare  abandoned  Stratford  for 
the  metropolis  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  nor  yet  the  motive  or  the 
manner  of  his  departure.    It  has  been  assumed  that  he  quitted  his 
native  town  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Ann  Hathaway,     The 
birth  of  A  daughter,  Susannali,  in  May,  1583,  followed  by  twins^* 
Hamnct  and  Judith,  in  15i53,  has  been  adopted  as  a  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  leave  a  place  and  occupation  in  which  his 
father  had  not  apparently  prospered,  and  enter  upon  a  profession 
more   congenial   to  the  bent  of  his  genius,     A  story,  hantied 
down   by  the  parish  clerk   of  Strut  ford  in  ll>l»3,  who  was  thci^| 
upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  contains  the  only  trustworthy  recor 
of  this  peri^xi  of  the  poet  s  life,     Acconling  to  this  statement^* 
Sliakspeare  was  apprenticed  to  m  batcher,  leXt  his  tnaster,  went 
to   London,   *and   there  was  rrreivrd   into  the   playhouse  as  ^ 
servitor,  and  by  this  means  had  an  opportunitr  to  be  what 
afterwards  proved/     That  the  subslaDce  of  thr  story  is  correct^] 
though  it  may  have  suffered  from  tbe  mamier  of 'the  telling,^ 
can  hardly  be  doubted^  cottsidering  tike  modioritT  Crom  which  it 
emanates.     A  parish  clerk   in  m   cocmtrT  town,  gtckeraUy  the 
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ilepositary  of  the  local  traditions  of  the  place,  and  living  so  near 
the  poet's  own  times,  was  hardly  likely  to  have  inventiid  such  a 
tale,  though  he  may  have  disfigured  it.  That  Shakspeare's  father, 
combining:  a  variety  of  kindred  occapations — no  very  unusual 
practice  in  a  country  town — at  once  glover,  maltster,  farmer, 
appraiser,  frequently  engaged  in  litigation,  and  therefore  not 
unfrequently  in  debt,  should  not  have  considered  tbe  occupation 
of  a  butcher  in  a  country  town  as  a  derogatory  employment  for 
one  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  may  be  naturally  assumed.  Nor 
by  the  word  '  butcher  *  is  it  necessary  to  understand  exactly  what 
lliat  word  implies  now.  Popular  tradition  associated  the  poet 
ifilh  his  father's  occupations ;  and  if  Shakspeare  had  never  left 
Siratiurd  he  would,  like  others  of  his  contemporaries,  have  grown 
old  in  his  native  town  no  more  than  glover,  butcher,  or  maltster, 
as  his  father  had  been. 

As  for  his  running  away  to  London  and  leaving  his  wdfe  and 
family  dependent  on  the  casual  charity  of  others,  that  story  can 
only  be  accepted  with  many  modifications.  The  distance  of 
fttford  from  the  metropolis,  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in 
days,  the  improbability  that  his  father  would  or  could 
^te  advanced  him  the  necessary  means  for  so  doing,  and 
ened  himself  with  his  son's  family,  must  be  taken  into 
account  It  is  much  more  probable  that  if  Shakspeare  did  not 
join  one  of  the  many  companies  of  actors  who  periodically  ap- 
ired  in  Stratford  or  its  vicinity,  he  was  brought  to  London  by 
\ie  Catesbys  or  the  Cloptons,  or  some  one  of  the  powerful 
IWmtlies  in  the  county,  who  bad  as  sufficient  reasons  for  hating 
the  Lucys  as  Shakspeare  himself. 

And  here,  before  we  pass  on  to  trace  the  future  career  of  the 
poet,  it  will  be  as  well  to  allude  to  the  anecdote  first  published 
Lby  Rowe  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  poet's  biographers.  *  He 
1,  by  a  misfortune'  (says  Rowe)  *  common  enough  to  young 
fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company  ;  and  amongst  them  some  that 
made  a  frequent  practice  uf  deer-stealing,  engaged  him  more 
than  once  in  robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford,  For  this  he  w^as  prosecuted  by 
that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  too  severely,  and  in 
order  to  revenge  that  ill-usage  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him/* 
And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  his  poetry,  be  lost, 
yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter  that  it  redoubled  the 
prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree  that  he  was  obliged  tf> 
ive  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time 


*  CompATtt  Ut«  expresanim:  *  An  I  have  aot  ballfids  made  oti  you  all,  and  BUDg 
to  filthy  tunes,^ 
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and  shelter  himself  in  London.'  Omitting:  the  modem  decora- 
tions of  the  story,  we  may  admit  the  facts  of  the  deer-stealing  in 
the  poet's  case,  as  in  that  of  many  others  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  may  be  hard  to  point  to  any  direct  evidence  in  the  poets 
works  in  confirmation  of  this  act  of  youthful  delinquency  ;  biit 
we  think  that  the  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  most  of  his 
readers  will  warrant  the  belief  that  the  poet  had  been  a  lad  of 
spirit,  of  no  *  vinegar  aspect;'  popular — Ixjy,  youth,  and  man — 
amon^;^  his  contemporaries,  and  takins:  life  easv  in  all  its  sta^fps, 
laughing;  heartily  at  a  jest,  and  perfectly  willing  to  bear  his 
part  in  one»  So  complete  and  perfect  are  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  his  dramatic  characters  that  we  cannot  safely  derive  from 
them  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  poet's  dislikes  and  predilections  ; 
yet  the  humours  of  Eastcheap,  the  mad  pranks  of  Prince  Hal 
and  his  associates,  the  reckless  adventures  of  hair-brained,  htit- 
blooded  youth,  are  painted  by  the  poet  with  such  a  zest  as  can 
scarcely  be  held  otherwise  than  an  indication  of  his  own 
temperament.  But  deer-stealing,  though  a  perilous  offence,  was 
too  popular  and  too  common  in  all  ranks  to  entail  disgrarc  or 
compel  an  offender  to  flee  from  his  native  town.  That  Shak- 
8}>eare  entertained  a  personal  dislike  for  the  Lucys,  we  can  w^dl 
believe ;  and  the  more  so,  as  of  all  his  signal  and  numerous 
opportunities  to  take  poetical  vengeance  on  his  unfriends,  that  of 
the  Lucvs  is  the  only  prominent  instance/  But  the  feud  be- 
tween the  Lucys  and  the  natives  of  Stratford  was  of  earlier  date 
than  this  affair  of  the  deer -stealing,  and  crops  out  on  various 
occasions.  The  Lucys  were  arrogant  and  imperious  Puritans; 
the  good  town  of  Stratford,  with  the  Cloptons  and  the  Catesbys, 
were  zealous  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith*  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  William  Lucy,  the  father  of  Shakspeare's  Sir 
Thomas,  the  friend  of  Bishop  Latimer,  had  more  than  once 
endeavoured  to  bring  down  the  king's  displeasure  on  the 
citizens  of  Stratford  for  relijirious  diflTerences ;  and  more  than 
once  a  riot  had  ensuetl,  in  which  the  Grevilles  and  the  Combes, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lucvs,  would  have  ridden  roughshod 
over  the  burgesses,  of  whom  Shakspeare's  father  was  afterwards 
high   bailiff,  if  they  had  not   been  supported   by  the  Cloptons 

**  Thftt  the  Lucys  were  fond  of  UtigBtion  U  implied  by  the  opening  liiie«  r^f 
*The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsop/ and  justified  by  hisTorj*.  In  the  conversation 
lM?tween  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Evaij».  Sleuder  says,  *Thcy  mny  give  the  iloJEeii 
vbite  luces  in  iheir  coat/  To  which  Slinllow  replies,  *  It  is  an  ohl  coat.'  Evidently 
refcmng  to  the  fmnily  pride  of  the  Lucyi.  ils  well  as  their  autiquity*  Evnns : 
*  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  %i%  old  coat  well ;  it  a^ecs  well,  pni^sant : ' 
(That  l>ciiig  their  hcnU die  chamcteHsf  ic ;  12  luces,  passant!)  *  It  is  a  familinr 
lH?ast  to  tnan^  ojid  signifies — lovt/  Excessively  comical  in  the  tuoutU  of  a 
Welshman ! 
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and  tBe  Cat^bys.*  The  Lucys  were  powerful  at  the  Court  of 
the  Tuclors,  for  they  had  hlnod-royal  in  their  veins  ;  and  as 
inaDj  of  their  opponents  were  Roman  Catholics,  or  had  relapsed 
from  Protestantism  to  the  old  faith,  one  of  their  most  efTettive 
instruments  for  satisfying  personal  pique^  under  the  garb  of 
patriotism,  was  to  put  in  force  the  penal  laws  and  the  power  of 
the  Crown  ag^ainst  their  rivals.  In  a  commission  issued  in  1592 
for  persecuting  and  presentinor  recusants,  directed  to  the  Lucys 
and  the  Grevilles,  and  obtained  apparently  by  their  means,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  they  presented  as  a  recusant  Mrs.  Clopton, 
*  widow  of  Wm.  Clopton,  esq. ;'  but  in  their  seconrl  return  they 
proceed  to  rectify  their  convenient  mistake  by  the  na'ive  admis- 
sion :  Mrs,  Clopton,  presented  as  a  recusant,  was  *  mistaken,  and 
goeth  now  to  church  ! '  In  the  same  presentment^  next  to  Henley- 
iQ^Arden,  occurs  the  parish  of  Sum  bourne,  with  this  notice : 
*Mrs,  Mary  Arden,  widow,  presented  for  a  wilful  recusant  before 
our  last  certificate,  continues  still  obstinate  in  her  recusancy/ 
I  and  is  accordingly  indicted.  By  the  same  commissioners,  John 
Shakspcare,  the  poet's  father,  is  returned  as  a  recusant ;  but  this 
note  h  subjoined  in  his  case  and  in  that  of  eight  others  :  *  It  is 
said  that  the  last  nine  come  not  to  church  for  fear  of  process  for 
debL't 

Now,  though  it  is  true  that  already,  some  six  years  before 
the  date  of  this  commission,  Shakspeare's  father  had  fallen  into 
flitTicuIties  and  was  deprived  of  his  alderman's  jjnwn,  it  is  hardly 
probable,   had   he    been  notoriously  affected    towards    the   Pro- 
testant religion,  that  his  name  would  have  been  inserted  in  the 
return  of  the  commissioners ;  for  the  object  of  the  commission 
was  not  so  much  to  learn  who   absented   themselves  from   the 
parish    church,   as    to    discover   Jesuits,   aeminary    priests,  and 
i  papal  emissaries,  now,  more  than  ever,  busily  engaged  in  sowing 
[disaffection  among   the  people  of  Warwickshire,  and  those  who 
harboured  them.     The  government  of  the  day — as  is  clear  from 
the  cases  cited   by  the  commissioners — required  attendance  at 
^  church  once  a  month  ;  that  done,  it  did  not  trouble  itself  with 
I  inflicting  further  penalties,   or  requiring  more  distinct    proofs 
of   the   recU5ant*s    loyalty,      John    Shakspeare    was   a    recusant 
in  this  sense,  and  the  note  was  appended  to  explain  the  reason 
why  he  had  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ineat     If  then  he  were  a  recusant  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
term,  this  might  account  for  the  pecuniary  difficulties  into  which 
khe  fell  some  years  before^  when    the  government  of  Elizabeth 
'exacted  the  fines  for  recusancy  with  unsparing  severity. 


♦  Uapubliihed  pftpen  in  the  Record  Office* 
t  MSS,  in  the  Record  Office. 
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Tlmt  the  townspeople  of  Stratford  cortlially  hated  the  LucysiJ 
and  were  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  incurring  their  dis* 
pleasure,  is  apparent  from  the  records  of  the  town,  printed  h\ 
Mr.  Halliwelh  He  selects  numerous  items  of  sack  and  su^ar  for 
the  lips  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  chief  friends,  Sir  Fulke  and  Sir| 
Edward  Greville,  In  one  entry,  dated  1598,  the  chamberlain 
very  bluntly  records:  *Paid  to  Sir  Fowie  (sic)  Greville^  for 
nothinor,  40x1*  And  again  in  1001,  in  an  action  for  trespass 
broujS^ht  by  Sir  Edward  Greville  against  the  burgesses  of  Strat- 
ford»  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare  appears  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants. 

VVc  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  Shalcspeare's  de* 
parture  from  his  native  town  was  a  more  deliberate  act  tlian 
Rowe's  anecdote  of  the  deer-stalking  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
Lucys  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  impossible  that  the  poet, 
living  so  near  to  Coventry,  should  not  often  have  witnessed  tlie 
crude  dramatic  representations  of  the  times,  and  equally  impos- 
sible that  the  dramatic  t^enius  within  him,  that  was  never  crude, 
never  less  than  powerful,  should  not  have  been  mightily  stirred 
by  what  he  saw.  '^Mute,  inglorious  Miltons*  may  have  died 
unseen;  but  that  was  because  their  Miltonic  genius  was  neither 
all-powerful  nor  lasting.  It  was  the  slave,  not  the  master,  of 
circumstances.  But  overpowering  genius,  like  mastering  passion^ 
admits  of  no  repulse,  and  suffers  no  cold  obstruction.  Besides 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Shakspeare'a  time — before  Puri- 
tanism had  done  its  work — ^the  profession  of  an  actor  as  well 
as  of  a  dramatist  led  to  fame  and  opulence*  The  stage  had  not 
yet  been  regarded  as  the  illusion  of  antichrist.  It  still  shared 
with  the  pulpit  the  task  of  instructing  the  people.  It  still  Ixire 
upon  its  features  the  marks  of  its  ecclesiastical  origin.  It  stili 
reckoned  among  its  authors  and  patrons  bishops  like  Bale  and 
StilL 

On  Shakspearc^'s  arrival  in  London  all  accounts  concur  in 
asserting  that  the  poet  embraced  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  and 
the  old  clerk's  account — that  *  he  was  received  into  the  play- 
house as  a  servitor' — is  not  without  probability.  Such  a  practice 
I  was  not  unusual.  Mr,  Halliwell  has  referred  to  an  instance  in 
Hcnslow's  diar)*  in  which  it  is  stated  that  *  he  hired  a  covenant 
servant,  William  Kendall,  for  two  years,  after  the  statute  of  Win- 
chester, with  two  single  pence,  and  to  give  him  for  his  said 
service  every  week  of  his  playing  in  London  10*.  and  in  the 
country  5if.' 
Of  the  theatres  then  in  vogue  the  most  eminent  was  the  Globe^ 
on  the  Bankside  ;  and  with  this  or  the  Black  Friars,  belonging 
to  the  same  company,  Shakspeare  was  connected,  and  in  one  or 
I  '  other 


rotlier  of  these  all  liis  plays  were  subsequently  performed,  la 
1603  the  company  consisted  of  Laurence  Fletcher,  William  Shak- 
speane,  Richard  Burbaj^e,  Augustine  Fhillipes,  John  Heminge, 
mod  Henry  Condell,  Shakspeare's  llteraiy  executors,  anil  several 

lothcTs  ;  the  most  eminent  performers  of  their  age.  The  theatre, 
an  hexagonal  wooden  biiiUUng,  was  partly  thatched  and  partly 
exposed  to  the  weather^  and  the  performances  generally,  if  not 
always,  took  place  in  tlie  afternoon,  tlien  the  idlest  time  of  the 
day.  Rooms  or  boxes  were  provided  for  the  wealthier  classes, 
the  admission  to  which  varied  from  a  shilling  to  half  a  crown; 
whilst  the   frequenters   of   the   pit  either  stood    or  sate  on  the 

Aground.  The  wits  and  critics  of  the  times  were  admitted  on 
the  stage;  and  so  far  was  this  practice  from  detracting,  as  might 
be  imagined,  from  the  interest  and  illusion  of  tlie  play,  this 
identification  of  the  audience  with  the  actors,  at  a  time  when  the 
sc4*iiery  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the  costume  of  the  actors 
differed  Dot  from  that  of  ordinary  life,  must  on  most  occasions 
hare  given  to  the  scene  a  lifelike  reality  to  which  we  are  strangers* 

jSoch  briefly  were  the  theatres  in  which  Shakspeare — 

'  Made  those  flights  upon  tho  hanks  of  Thames 
That  80  did  take  Ehza  and  our  James.' 

Such,  also,  in  the  dearth  of  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  of  novels, 
newspapers,  and  other  means  of  information,  were  the  studies  as 
well  as  the  entertainment  of  the  age,  where  men  picked  up,  in  the 
tnaln^  whatever  they  knew  of  foreign  countries  and  distant  times, 
I  of  classical  lore  and  English  history.  And  here,  by  the  great 
[good  fortune  of  that  age,  were  brouglit  together  the  court 
[sod  its  statesmen,  from  Nonsuch  House  or  Westminster — the 
Sjdneys,  the  Raleighs,  the  Essexes,  the  Cecils,  and  the  Bacons ; 
the  soldier  of  fortune,  like  Falstaff,  the  grave  citizen,  the 
humourist  and  man  of  pleasure,  the  weather-beaten  adventurer 
of  llie  water-side  just  landed  from  Guinea  or  Bermuda  j — all 
to  see  set  before  them  every  shade  of  human  character—their 
own  among  the  number — every  exhibition  of  human  passion, 
affection,  and  caprice ;  from  the  most  daring  and  subtle  intellect 
to  the  poorest  driveller ;  genius  at  one  time  taking  mystic 
Eights,  at  another  dickering  on  the  verge  of  imbecility  and 
madness. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspeare  set  foot  in  the  metropolis  the 
was  passing  through  a  new  epoch.     The  Moralities  whicli 
light  in  his  child hoinl  have  satisfied  a  less  critical  audience  at 
!!Jovcntry  or  Stratford,  and  the  dumb  shows  and  pageants  pv*>- 
' Tided  for  the  Virgin  Queen  at  Kenil worth  or  Windsor  bad  lost 

their 


their  attrartions.*  The  cltfTusion  of  classical  learning:,  numerous 
translations  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  intellects 
sharpened  by  the  great  theological  controversies  in  which  tliey 
had  been  lately  ent^aged,  the  stronger  sense  of  national  and 
jndivi<lual  freedom,  had  prepared  men  for  a  keener  relish  of  the 
higher  productions  of  art  in  all  its  branches.  The  result  is  seen 
in  every  direction.  It  would  have  violated  all  experience  had  it 
not  been  seen  in  that  form  of  literature  which  represented  more 
fully  than  any  other  the  condition  of  the  national  mind,  and 
more  than  any  other  appealed  to  the  sympathies  and  experience 
of  all  classes  in  the  nation.  A  peiiple  brave,  resolute,  and  ener- 
getic, who  had  passed,  by  extraordinary  exertion,  through  s*> 
fearful  an  ordeal,  scarcely  of  less  duration  than  150  years,  and 
then  emerged  safely  on  the  firm  ground,  as  they  looked  back  on 
the  stormy  ocean  from  which  they  had  »o  recently  escaped,  would 
expect  in  their  poets  and  teachers  an  earnestness  and  reality  of 
treatment,  a  viviilness  of  perception,  a  power  of  reprmluction, 
wholly  diflerent  from  tlie  mere  didactic  attitude  and  philosophic 
musing  into  which  poets  arc  permitted  to  fall  in  more  tranquil 
times.  They  would  forgive  any  errors  rather  than  those  of 
lameness  and  insensibility*  Regularity  of  form  and  harmony 
of  design  would  be  less  attractive  to  them  than  freedom  of 
movement.  Liberty  ihey  demanded,  even  if,  as  in  our  early 
dramatists,  it  degenerated  at  times  into  extravagance  and  licen- 
tiousness. Thus,  within  a  very  brief  space,  English  literature, 
as  represented  by  the  drama,  experienced  a  sudden  and  entire 
transformation,  such  as  no  other  period  affords  tlic  like.  Nor 
are  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  further  removed  from  those  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  than  theirs  are  from  the  Moralities  and 
Mysteries  which  they  had  superseded  in  their  turn. 

Of  the  competitors  for  public  favour  when  Shakspeare  a|>- 
peared  at  the  Ulack  Friars,  in  his  new  capacity  as  servitor,  the 
most  eminent  were  Lilly,  Peele,  Greene,  and  Marlowe.  All  of 
these  men  had  been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the  two  universities  ; 
and  all  took  to  writing  for  the  stage,  with  no  higher  object  than 

•  Thus,  in  Greene's  *  Never  too  Late/  the  strotliDp  actor  says  lo  Rol»erto: 

*  Why,  I  am  £U}  famous  for  Dvlpliryfjus  ond  The  Kiufj  of  tiie  FitirUs  as  t;ver  wus 
any  of  my  time.  Tin  Ttrclrc  Lufwure  of  llercuh*  have  I  ferrililv  ihuudered  on 
the  stage,  and  played  three  sfciies  of  the  E^evil  in  Th(*  High  If^i]/  fo  Hrfivcn,' 

*  liave  ye  ho  ?*  *aid  kol)erto  ;  *  then  1  pray  you  pardon  nie/  *  Nay,  more,*  quoth 
,  the  player,  *  I  can  sen'e  to  make  a  pretty  speech,  for  I  was  u  cnunlry  author 
'  |>5isi>uig    good;,  at  a  Moral  ,■  for  it  was  I  that  penned  the  Moral  ^l'  JtnuA  Wit,  The 

l/taltHjiiii  of  biveSf  and  for  seven  \car«'  space  waa  al)solate  interpreter  of  the 
puppets.     But  novr  my  ahnanack  is  out  of  date. 

The  people  make  no  estimotion 

Of  Morals  teaching  educatiou,' 

that 
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tbat  of  relieving  that  poverty  into  which  thev  continoall y  relapsed 
from  their  Jolly  and  inteinperance,  or  perliaps»  as  in  Lilly's  case, 
tu  obtain  court-l'avoan     They  must  bc»  entirely  acquitted  of  any 
piirpoae    to    g^rasp   those  deeper  questions  which  confused  and 
perplexed  the  age  ;  still  less  of  endeavouring  to  discover  the  true 
s<i]uti(jti  of  them.     To  attempt  to  enter  upon  that  vast  theatre  of 
hiimaa   experience  now  displayed   before  them,  to   comprehend 
the  various  purposes  and  phases  of  human  life,  and  lU  relations, 
tia  its  novel  position,  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future — this 
was  a  task  for  which  they  had  neither  the  requisite  faculties  nor 
the  necessary  sympathy.    If  they  could  represent  the  passing  and 
grotesque  humours  of  their  age,  if  they  could  point  some  moral 
lesson   against  its   more  obvious   transgressions,    thev  aimed   no 
higher.     And  often,  like  men  of  meagre  genius  and  less  subtle 
perception,  they  mistook  the  mere  transitory  phenomena  for  the 
cause;    their  feebler  imaginations  were  taken  captive  by  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  vice  and  passion,  whilst  the  subtler  and  more 
spiritual  iiicenti%-es  they  never  fathome<!.     So,   living  in  times 
which  were  favourable  to  poetry — ^and  to  dramatic  poetry  espe- 
cially— when  men  were  still  inspired  by  the  excitement  of  past 
and  of  passing  events — when  individual  characterism  had  not  yet 
crystallized  into  one  dull  uniformity  by  fixed  systems  of  educa- 
tion or  engrossing  commercial  monopoly— when  the  old  had  not 
so   far  been  parted  from  the  new  as  to  lose  its  vitality  and   fade 
into  the  unrealism  of  archaeology — these  dramatistSj  with  all  their 
ability  and    advantages,    produced    nothing  which    could    serve 
beyond  the  amusement  of  the  hour ;  not  a  passage,  not  a  line, 
not  a   single  happy  expression,  could  take  root  in  the  memory 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  secure  eteniity  for  itself  among  the 
ail  written  traditions  of  the  people.     Whilst  unnumbered  hosts  of 
Shalupeare's  phrases,  often  the  most  plain  and  artless,  the  least 
obviously  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  sound  or  antithesis,  or 
for  those  factitious  qualities  which  catch  the  undisciplined  fancy, 
ha%"e  grown  into  household  words,  only  less  numerous  than  those 
of  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  similar  fortune  in 
Shakspcare's  contemporaries,  or  his  immediate  predecessors.    And 
as  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  possible  revolution  of  public  taste 
should  ever  give  life  or  animation  to  their  writings,  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  conceive  that  any  revelations   of  science,    before 
which  the  proudest  of  our  present  achievements  must  fade  like 
the    baseless    fabric  of  a    vision,  should   consi^-n   Shakspeare    to 
oblirion,  or  render  him  less  worthy  of  the  profound  est  study,  less 
fresh,   less  striking,  less  instructive,   less  philosophical,  in   the 
truest  of  all  senses,  than  lie  is  now,  than  he  w%as  before  gravita- 
tion or  the  laws  of  Kepler  were  discovered,  when   Copernicus 

was 
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wfts  esteemed  no  better  tlian  a  dreamer — a  new  but  ignoble 
Pliiietlion  driving  the  eartb  about  the  sun.* 

\'et  these  men's  labours  were  not  without  their  use.  Steeped 
in  classical  literature,  deriving  their  rules  from  classical  incxlels, 
guiding  their  judgment  exclusively,  though  with  small  discriuii- 
nation,  by  classical  authority,  they  inexorably  determined  the 
form  and  style  of  dramatic  art*  They  developed  the  poetical 
capabilities  of  the  English  language.  TTiey  refined  it  to  those 
liigher  purposes  of  poetical  literature  for  which,  even  at  their 
time,  and  still  more  emphatically  before  their  time,  it  was  con- 
sidered wholly  unsuitable.  The  world  was  still  divided  between 
the  learned  and  the  laymen,  Latin  associated  with  the  religious 
svmpathies  and  scholastic  supremacy  of  the  middle  ages  had  not 
yet  resigned  its  special  dignity  as  the  only  organ  of  inspiration. 
It  had  entered  on  a  new  and  more  splendid  c;areer  by  the  revival 
«»f  tetters  and  the  labours  of  the  revivalists.  The  English  tongue, 
rough,  confused,  unmetrical — the  tongue  of  business  and  of  the 
vulgar — was,  in  the  lips  of  the  educated,  a  condescension  to 
vulgar  ignorance  and  infirmity ;— a  pharisaic  uncleanness,  which 
the  scholar  and  the  gentleman  must  contract  in  Ids  associations 
with  the  unlearned,  in  his  pity  for  their  blindness,  but  of  which 
he  washed  himself  up  to  the  very  elbows  in  his  communion 
with  his  lellows.t  It  may  be  easy  to  smile  at  these  things  now  ; 
but,  to  those  who  think  deeply  on  the  subject,  it  must  seem 
wonderful  how  a  language  constantly  associated  with  ignoble 
uses,  intensely  businesslike  and  prosaic,  despised  by  men  of  taste 
and  learning,  could  pass,  and  that  so  rapidly,  into  die  radiant 
sphere  of  poetry.  What  is  the  task  of  a  great  artist,  embodying 
his  conceptions  with  a  piece  of  black  charcoal  and  a  stick,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  poet  who  has  to  clothe  his  most  subtle 
thoughts,  his  nicest,  bis  most  incisive  and  accurate  perceptions, 
in  words  never  trained  by  usage  to  such  purposes,  never  adequate 
to  his  needs,  falsitied  in  their  true  significance  by  carelessness 
and  stupidity,  always  spilling  over  or  falling  short  in  the 
due  adjustment  of  their  popular  acceptation  to  their  etymo' 
logical  exactness? 

These  men,  then,  did  that  for  Shakspeare  which  it  is  very 
possible  the  poet,  great  as  he  was,  could  not  have  done  so  well 
for  himself.  They  had  familiarised  men's  minds  with  the  laws 
of  the  drama,  in  die  concrete ;  they  had  accustoraetl  dae  ears  of 

•  *Tlioee  Dew  csnn«n  which  drive  the  earth  about,'— i?<^<vw. 

t  Mr,  CoUicr  hav  pnotcd  a  letter  in  which  the  authoriticB  of  tJie  University  ot 
Cambridge  request  they  may  be  eJicused  trom  compljitig  with  the  roytil  reqtic^t 
to  act  a  play  in  English.  They  are  contented  to  represent  a  Latin  play,  but  an 
Knglish  one  they  C4»osider  derogatory,  and  the  students  are  highly  offended  at 
the  notion* 

men 
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men  to  a  stately  blank  verse,  essential) j  and  exclusively  English 
in  its  cbaracter^ — indelibly  associated  with  all  our  noblest  poetrv 
— and  yet  evidently  suggested  by  an  intense  study  of  its  classi<-al 
forerunner.*  Language,  in  their  hands,  was  intensified  and 
elevated,  however  deficient  it  might  be  in  suppleness  and  versa- 
tility— qualities  at  that  time  less  required.  For  stateliness  and 
dijgnity,  combined  with  strength  and  fervour,  passages  may  be 
extracted  from  our  elder  dramatists  which  are  not  surpasseil  by 
any  of  their  successors,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  excepted  ; — and 
how  much  the  latter  was  indebted  for  many  of  his  excellences  to 
a  careful  study  of  these  early  writers,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  subject.  If  these  excellences  are 
marred  by  startling  incongruities ;  if  in  their  best  passages  they 
run  into  extravagance,  or, 

*  all  imawai'ea. 
Fluttering  tlieir  pennons  yaiu,  plumb  down  they  drop 
Ten  thouBand  fathoms  deep ' — 

that  was  incidentil  to  their  task.  It  was  no  more  than,  in  their 
case,  might  have  been  anticipated*  As  they  could  not  all  at  once 
pull  up  their  audience  to  their  own  altitude,  they  descended  to 
their  audience.  The  mere  Latinists,  as  they  were  called,  proud 
of  their  scholarship  and  defiant  of  all  departure  from  classical 
types,  died  in  their  theory,  and  left  no  mark  behind  them  ; — 
but  these  men,  mixing  with  the  world,  too  often  steeped  in  its 
excesses,  and  sounding  the  lowest  depths  of  its  misery,  had  more 
sympathy  with  their  fellow-men  and  their  ways.  Their  own 
tpcrience,  as  they  found,  was  of  more  w^orth  to  them  as 
Iramatists  than  tbeir  learning,  if  they  wished  for  popularity. 
with  their  classical  tastes  and  predilections  they  mixed  up, 
l>ftea  incongruously  enough,  the  homely  and  coarse  scenes  of 
their  own  daily  experience,  in  the  homeliest  and  least  idealised 
forms. 

From  1585,  when  Shakspeare  is  supposed   to  have  taken  up 
residence  in  London,  to    1598,   we  have   very   few  data  to 
iHermine  the  poet's  circumstances,  conduct,  or  specific  employ- 
entM^     That  he  was  assiduous  as  an  actor  and  a  successful  dra- 


•  Tliii  IS  evidently  on  what  poor  Greene  prided  himself — ind  jnstty  so — in  his 
djia^  bmin.  Thus  in  the  well-kaown  passage  referring  to  Shakspeare :  'There 
b  im  opftu-t  CTOw  beautified  -with  oar  feathers,  that  wita  his  timer's  heart  wrnpt 
ia  ft  phnrei's  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bomhaU  out  a  htani:  t'e^it^r  as  the  ht'/tt 
of  fOM.  Beautified  with  our  feathers  means,  as  he  (expresses  it,  to  write  htiiuk 
>  ud  tmitate  the  rulers  of  dramatic  coinpckution,  to  which  Greene  and  his 
Is  had  contributed  so  much  popularity.  That  a  country  lud  iilte  Shakspeare, 
I  of  the  craA,  without  fame,  friends,  or  a  University  education,  *  should  bombaet 
I  a  t»liak  Terse  *  as  well  as  the  most  experienced  writers  of  the  age,  was  a  fact 
'  '  nt  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  Greeae  and  of  his  contemporaries. 

matist 
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mfitist  from  the  very  first  is  clear  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  tin*  times  ;  srnnty  as  it  is.  Already  in  1598,  a  writer  named 
Francis  Meres,  '  Master  of  Arts  of  both  Universities,'  in  a  *  Dis- 
course of  English  Poets/*  mentions  Shakspcare  in  the  following' 
terms ;  *  Sbakspeare,  among  the  English,  is  t/ie  most  exccUent 
m  hoth  kinds  (tra^jedy  and  comedy)  for  the  stage.  For  comedy, 
witness  his  '*  Gentlenren  of  Vrrona/*  his  ••Errors/*  his  "  Love*s 
Labour's  Lost/'  his  **  Love*s  Labour's  Won,*'  his  ''Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream/*  and  his  **  Merchant  of  Venice/'  For  tra|jed\\ 
Ills  "Richard  11./'  -Richard  IH,"  -  Henry  IV./'  *'King  John/' 
** Titus  Andronicus,"  and  his  "Romeo  and  Juliet/'* 

From  the  lan^ruage  of  Meres  it  would  be  naturally  inferred  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  give  a  complete  list  of  Shakspeare's  writings 
in  15t)H,  but  of  those  only  which  bore  out  his  assertion  that  he 
was  *the  most  excellent'  in  tragedy  as  well  as  in  comedy. 
Thus,  within  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  Shakspeare's  arrival 
in  London,  Mercs  could  point  to  twelve  plays  of  Shakspcare  so 
generally  well  known  and  universally  applauded  that,  in  spite 
of  the  popularity  of  Greene,  Peele,  and  Marlowe,  or  even  Ben 
Jtinson,!  Meres  made  no  scruple  to  claim  for  Shakspcare  the 
jv'ihn  as  a  dramatist  above  all  his  contemporaries.  Even  admit- 
ting that  Mercs'  list  is  complete^  this  would  give  a  year  for  a  plav  ; 
and  for  such  plnys  as  '  Richard  11,/  *  King  John/  *  Henry  I\\/ 
llie  •Midsummer's  Night's  Dream/  and  'Romeo  and  Juliet* 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  in  1593,  Shakspcare  had  given  to  the 
world  his  two  poems  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis/  and  *  Lucrece/ 
T()  the  san^e  periml  must  be  ascribed  the  three  parts  of 'Henry 
Vl./}  and  at  least  so  many  of  the  Sonnets — if  they  were 
written,  as  some  critics  imagine,  at  different  intervals— as  to 
justify  Mercs*s  encomium  of  them^  which  wc  make  no  scruple  of 
repeating  here,  were  it  iuily  to  disusabc  some  of  our  readers  of  the 
notion  tliat  Shakspeare's  contemptiraries  were  insensible  to  his 
greatness.  *  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus  *  (says  Meres)  *  was  thought 
to  live  in  Pytbagoras,  so  the  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in 

*  ^PmlU^is  Tamui,'  printed  at  Loodoo  in  1 59a    The  lestimonj  of  Meres  is 

the  tnorr  Yaluthte  Wcausi'  from  bis  r«fereDCC  to  Sbakspeart's  *Sugred  Sonnets 
Qiuouc  bin  private  fneDds/  wbich  were  not  priuted  until  long  afUT,  Meret 
iUttSi  AAve  been  i>Ubcr  one  of  those  ^private  frieodi '  or  wtU  acqualDled  with 
thiBi. 

♦  Jotttoa^t  bc«t  eomedv,  *  Every  Man  in  His  Humour/  appeared,  two  jea.r$ 
btfere  Mrre*'  hook,  iu  1S96,  the  jear  in  wbich  Sbakspeare  Io«i  hh  ouly  M>n. 

%  On  the  authority  of  Greene,  in  his  '  Groatsworth  of  Wit/  published  in  139^ 
Id  which  the  lin 


'  O  tigvr'i  heart  wrapped  in  a  woman*!  hide ! '  (3  iTen.  VL  u  4) 
is  ttrnvcsticd  lulo^*  tiger^a  heart  wrapped  in  a  plajef's  hide/  It  ii  also  nippowd 
that  the  fii¥t  part  of 'li^iuy  W  a  alluded  to  by  Naib  in  liii  *  Pjen  PennUew/ 
wntitn  the  fame  jcar, 
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melUflaous  and  honey- tongued  Shakspeare.    Witness  his  "Venus 
t'l   Adonis/'  his  "  Lucrece,"  his  Sugred   Sonnets  among  his 
,  iiv.ite  friends,' 

The  rapidity  with  which  Shakspeare  poured  fnrtli  his  won- 
derlul  conceptions,  the  meteor-Uke  flig'ht  with  which  he  emerged 
fri»m  the  throng  of  Lis  contemporaries,  the  endless  profusion  of 
his  genius^  the  most  consummate  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
hi*  art  and  its  requirements,  corabinetl  with  a  luxuriant  energ-y 
v\  a  teeming  imagination  that  seemed  utterly  inexhaustible,  might 
^"well  have  provoked  the  w*onder  and  envy  of  his  less  favoured 
rivals.  Their  most  careless  and  irregular  productions,  thrown  ofT 
nnder  the  pressure  of  necessity  or  on  the  impulse  of  passion, 
eouM  not  keep  pace  with  the  creations  of  Shakspeare,  in  whom 
the  deliberate  energy,  the  sludiousness,  the  conscious  reticence 
of  the  artist  are  as  conspicuous  as  the  fertility  of  his  imagination 
iml  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius.  *  In  beauty,*  says  Lord 
iroiii  *  that  of  favor  is  more  than  that  of  color  :  and  that  of 
decent  (becoming)  and  gracious  motion,  more  than  that  of  favor/ 
la  the  plays  of  the  poet*s  contemporaries,  it  is  the  beauty  of 
ealour,  of  graceful  and  harmonious  language ;  their  stateliness 
?ver  moves;  the  action  never  advances,  or  by  fits  and  by  intervals, 
ke  human  mechanism.  In  Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
irtion,  like  Nature,  is  ever  advancing,  never  still;  rapid,  but 
imperceptible;  Mike  the  summer  grass — unseen,  but  crescent  in 
its  faculty.*  Even  in  the  feeblest  of  his  plays — if  such  a  term 
can  be  applied  to  tbem — this  quality  is  remarkable.  He  gets 
over  the  ground  with  astonishing  rapidity — -an  excellence  U>st  to 
LHa,  who  read  Shakspeare  in  the  closet  and  never  see  him  on  the 
He  never  loiters  or  lingers  in  some  cool  nook,  or  wastes 
his  time  over  subordinate  details,  or  turns  out  of  the  current  to 
strand  in  muddy  or  shallow  water,  enamoured  of  his  own  wit 
€>r  his  own  sublimity.  But  as  he  rushes  straight  on  in  a  fuller, 
more  rapid,  and  ever  increasing  volume,  sparkling  and  dashing 
like  a  river,  all  sorts  of  colours,  of  sights  and  sounds,  grave  and 
iP^T*  pathetic  and  joyous,  glittering  and  transparent,  dance  along 
[liie  surface;  now  gleaming  fathoms  deep  to  the  bottom,  now 
ktATllingr  and  now  amusing,  now  freezing  us  with  emotions  of 
loeontmllable  delight,  now  calling  up  tears  from  some  scaled 
unbroken  deep  within  us. 
That  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  though  often  faulty, 
was  not  always  at  fault  is  clear  from  the  notices  illustrative  of 
Shakspeare  in  the  scattered  literature  of  his  times.  It  is  certain 
\sA  the  greatness  of  his  genius  as  a  dramatist  was  recognised 
-from  the  first,  Greene  would  scarcely  have  warned  his  associates 
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of  their  approacLing  eclipse  by  this  *  new  Johannes  Factotum/ 
alluding  U>  the  universality  of  the  |x>et's  genius,  had  Shakspeares 
audience  shown  themselves  indifferent  to  these  his  earliest 
productions,  or  slow  in  recog^nising  their  sterling;  merits,  Nnr 
would  Meres  have  ventured  to  speak  of  Shaksjieare  in  such  hi^h 
terms  of  admiration  had  not  popular  estimation  guided  and 
sanctioned  his  judg*ment.  We  have,  besides,  the  admission  of 
Chettle,  a  contem|>orary  playwright,  the  friend  of  Greene,  and 
etlitor  of  his  'Groatsworth  of  Wit*  In  defendinfj  himself 
from  his  supposed  share  in  Greene's  malevolent  insinuations, 
which  had  given  just  oflTeuce  to  SUakspeare,  Marlowe,  and 
others,  Chettle  says ;  *  *  With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence 
was  1  acquainted  ;  and  with  one  of  them  (Marlowe)  I  care  not  if 
I  never  be.  The  other  (Shakspeare)  whom  at  that  lime  I  did 
not  so  much  spare  as  since  I  wish  1  had ; — that  1  did  not  I  am  as 
sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault,  because  myself 
have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil,  than  he  exceilent  in  the 
quality  he  professes.  IJcsides,  divers  of  worship  have  reporttnl 
his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his 
facetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves  his  art/f 

These  testimonies  alike  to  his  genius  anil  the  spotless  integrity 
of  the  poet's  conduct,  so  different  from  lliat  of  most  contem- 
porarv  dramatists,  are  unimpeachable.  The  poet*s  worldly 
prosperity  kept  pace  with  his  reputation*  The  occupation  of  an 
actor  alone  was  a  profitable  one  in  those  days,  and  ^^ith  ordinary 
prudence  was  sure  to  lead,  not  only  to  competence,  but  la 
wealth4  But  with  his  occupation  as  an  actor  Shakspeare 
combined  that  of  a  successful  and  prolific  dramatist ;  and  the 
two  together  soon  raised  him  from  the  condition  of  a  needy 
adventurer  in  1585  to  that  of  a  well-to<lo  possessor  of  lands  and 

*  *  Kind  liearU'  Dream/  pablisbed  in  1592. 

t  EuphnisiD  ull  over, 

I  Thus,  ill  Greene's  *  Never  Too  Late/  in  the  interview  between  the  plajer  and 
RoImtco  ii.t;.  Grc«tie  ^»  on  the  latter  sAktDg  how  the  player  profXMCU  to  uietid 
iiobcfto's  for  tunc — *  Why,  easily/  quoth  he,  '  and  greatJv  to  your  t>ene6t ;  for  men 
of  my  profession  pet  by  scholars  their  whole  living/  *  What  ifi  your  profcseion?' 
said  Hobcrto.  •Truly,  sir/  said  he, '  I  am  a  player/  'A  player!  *  tjuoth  Ittiberto, 
*1  look  yuu  rather  for  a  gentleman  of  great  living;  for  if  by  outwitrd  habit  men 
skcmld  be  answeretl  (judged  v,  1  tell  you,  you  would  h*^  taken  for  sL&ub9(autial  ftHinJ 
•Sii  ara  I,  where  1  dwell/  quoth  the  player,  *  reported :  able  nt  my  proper  cost  U> 
bnlld  a  witidmill/  He  then  [proceeds  to  say  that  at  h&  outst^i  in  life  he  wqs  fain 
to  carry  hi«  *  playii>g  fardel/  that  is.  hi*  bundle  of  stage  properties,  *  a  fool  back  / 
bat  now  his  show  of '  phiying  apparel '  would  frell  for  more  than  20fii.  Jo  the  end 
he  offers  to  engage  Grveue  to  wiite  pUys  for  him  ;  *  for  which  you  shall  be  well 
paid,  if  you  will  take  I  he  pains/  We  Jlnow  from  the  siqnel  that  though  Greene 
wa&  extravagunt,  and  never  to  he  trmted  if  paid  beforehand,  *  seldom  he  wanted, 
his  labours  were  so  well  eateemed/  See  the  quotalloa  in  Dyces  preface  to 
*  Works  of  Greeoe/  p.  20,  ed.  ISSU 
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houses.*  In  1597  he  purchased  The  Great  House  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avod,  described  as  *one  messuao^e,  two  barns,  two  gardens, 
and  two  orchards,  with  appurtenances/  The  same  jear  his 
father,^  formerly  in  declining^  circumstances,  applied  for  a  grant 
of  arms,  and  passed  from  the  condition  of  a  yeoman  to  tliat  of  a 
gentleman ;  and  the  same  year  he  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery 
against  the  son  of  the  mortgagee  who  unjustly  detained  Ashbies, 
the  hereditary  pnrpcrty  of  the  poet's  muthenf  Next  year  the 
poet  is  assesses!  for  a  tenement  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's, 
Bishops^ate,  valued  at  5L,  and  is  asked  by  his  friend  Richard 
Quiney  for  the  loan  of  30/. 

From  this  year,  until  16^2,  when  the  fertility  of  his  invention 
poured  forth  some  of  the  grandest  of  liis  productions^  and 
popular  judgment  placed  him  far  above  all  his  contem|x>raries, 
his  progress  to  wealth  and  fame  was  cqiially  rapid.  To  1602  he 
purchased  107  acres  of  arable  land  in  Stratford  for  the  sum  of 
320/*,  somewhat  more  than  1000/.  io  modern  computation  ;  five 
months  after,  in  the  same  year,  one  Walter  Getley  surrendered 
a  house  to  the  poet  in  Dead  Lane,  Stratford  ;  at  Michaelmas 
term,  William  Shakspeare,  gentleman,  as  he  is  now  generally 
styled,  bought  from  Hercules  Underhill,  for  (>0/.,  a  property 
consiiiting  of  a  messuage  with  two  orrliards,  two  jjardons,  two 
bams,  and  their  appurtenances^  In  May,  1003,  when  James  I. 
came  to  the  crown,  a  privy  sea]  was  granted  by  the  king  to  his 
servants  'Laurence  Fletcher,  William  Shakespeare,  Richard 
Bnrbage,  Augustine  Pbilippes,  John  Hcmmings,  Henry  Con- 
dclV  and  the  rest  of  their  associates,  *to  use  and  exercise  the 
art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  inter- 
ludes, morals,  pastorals,  stage  plays,  and  such  other,  like  as  they 
have  already  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use  or  study/  in  their 
usual  house,  the  Globe,  or  elsewhere  within  the  king's  domi- 
nions. And  James,  who  was  by  no  means  the  fool  that  posterity 
fcpresents   him    to   have    been,   showed   his  discrimination    by 

•  No  nccoiiDt  is  to  be  made  of  the  dociimeDt  which  proft^sses  to  describe  Shak- 
gpe&re  &»  baUiug  a  shore  in  the  theatre  as  early  as  1506*  With  ihar  fulls  to  the 
groond  the  trhole  raoderu  hypothesis  that  ns  sharer  or  maoasn'r  \m  time  was 
employed  ID  patching  up  the  productions  of  other  drmuatl^ts,  older  or  con- 
temporarj,  and  fitting  them  for  the  stage*  What  with  sonnets,  pwms^  plays  of 
hi*  oirn»  once  a  year,  and  acting  in  his  own  plays  and  those  of  h'ls  contemporaries, 
vbat  room,  oecasion,  need^  or  opportunity  conld  Shak^ipearc  iiave  had  for  such 
am  employment? 

t  In  the  prant  he  is  called  *John  Shakspeare,  now  of  Stratford-npon-Avoni  in 
the  CO.  of  Warwiek,  geot.«  whose  parent,  gr«'at*grai«dfa!h«/r  and  late  antecessor, 
for  Ilia  faithful  and  approTtni  service  to  Uie  late  moBt  prndent  prince  Henry  VII., 
fif  fsmoiis  memory^  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenemeBts  gireu 
ao  bim  m  those  parte  of  Warwickshire,  where  they  have  conttnoed  by  some 
dcseeati  in  good  repatation.' 
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frequendy  commanding  Sbakspeare*s  plays  to  be  acted  at  court* 
In  1CG5  the  poet  added  to  his  property  at  Stratford  by  pur- 
cliasing  the  unexpired  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford  aud  the 
adjoining  hamlets  for  the  sum  of  440/,  sterling;  in  modern 
computation  1400/. 

U  is  not  known  at  what  period  he  retired  from  the  stage  and 
settled  finally  in  Stratford.  By  the  spring  of  1613  he  had  lost 
his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  only  son.  Two  daughters  re- 
mained :  Susanna,  married,  in  1G07,  to  Dr.  Hall,  a  physician  at 
Stratford;  and  Judith,  manied  to  a  vintner  named  Quiney,  of 
the  same  place,  in  1610.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
notices  of  his  purchases  and  employments  become  more  rare. 
In  1613  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt,  and  it  is  gratuitously 
assumed  that  many  of  the  poet*s  manuscripts  perished  in  the 
(lames.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  hardly  have  failed  of  finding 
some  notice  of  such  a  disastrous  loss  in  the  prcAice  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  works.  Nor,  consideringf^ 
the  poet^s  immature  death,  his  various  employments,  and  the 
number  of  his  plays  which  have  come  down  to  us,  is  it  probable 
that  any  considerable  portion  of  his  writings  has  perished. 

The  manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  His  will,  still  pre- 
served in  the  Prerogative  Office,  is  dated  March  25,  1616.  Tlie 
poet's  handwriting,  never  very  good,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
few  signatures  that  have  been  preserved,  and  fifty  years  more 
antiquated  than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  is  feeble,  shaky,  and 
ixnpcrfect  ;  very  little  like  what  might  have  been  expectetl  from 
one  whose  practice  in  writing  must  have  been  considerable, 
and  who  had  in  his  time  filled  many  reams  of  manuscript.  His 
death  did  not  occur  until  the  23rd  April  following.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  his  death  was  far  from  sudden  ;  and  this 
alone  would  suffice  to  invalidate  the  tradition,  circulated  forty- 
five  years  after,  that  the  poet  died  of  a  fever  contracted  at  a  merry 
meeting  with  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson.  His  bust  in  Stratford 
Church,  his  p)rtrait  by  Droeshout  prefixed  to  tlie  first  folio 
edition  of  his  works,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  contradict 
altogether  the  supposition  that  the  poet  was  intemperate.     If  the 

•  In  the  tccomit  of  *  The  Berels  at  Court,'  notices  are  found  of  the  following  i 
'  Othello/  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.*  *  MeaBore  for  Meafiure/  *  Comedy  of  Errors/ 
in  IG04;  *  Love's  Labour's  Lost,*  *  Henry  V./  'Merchant  of  Venice/  twice  in 
J 605;  at  WhitebalL  *  King  r^ear/  which  had  already  in  1608  passed  through  thret; 
editions;  in  1611,  *  The  Tern  jwst  *  aud  *  The  Wmter's  Night's  Tale/  In  16i:J, 
on  the  marriage  of  James's  daughter  Elizaheth  with  the  prince-palatiDe«  the 
representation  of  Shakspcare's  plays  furnished  a  grvat  part  of  the  entertainment ; 
among  them  arc  'The  Tempest/  *The  Tw  i  us' Tragedy '  (cuppQ«ed  fo  be  the 
*  Comedy  of  Errors  *).  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing/  *The  Winter's  Tale/  *  Sir  John 
FakUir/  •Othello/  and  "Julius  C«csar/ 
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opinion  of  competent  judges  may  be  taken,  the  bust  was  executed 
from  a  cast  taken  after  death.  It  was  certainly  coloured  after  life, 
and  until  it  was  painted  over  by  M alone — a  greater  crime  to 
Shakspeare's  memory  than  Mr.  GaskilL*s  destruction  of  the  famous 
iinalbeiTy  tree — it  represented  the  poet  exactly  as  be  appeared  to 
lis  contemporaries.  The  eyes  were  a  bright  hazel,  the  hair  and 
'  beanl  auburn;  the  doublet  was  scarlet,  covered  with  a  loose* 
black  sleeveless  gown.  As  in  Droeshout's  portrait,  the  forehead 
is  remarkably  high  and  broad  ;  in  fact,  the  immense  volume  of 
the  forehead  is  its  most  striking  feature.  The  predominant 
characteristic  of  the  whole  is  that  of  a  composed,  self-possessed, 
resolute,  and  vigorous  Englishman,  of  a  higher  intellectual  stamp 
than  usual,  but  not  so  far  removed  from  the  general  national 
type  as  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  expect  from  his 
*  writings. 

*  Of  the  several  works  of  Shak s pear e— plays  and  poems — 
there  were  prior  to  1616  in  circulation,  in  all,  no  fewer  than 
between  sixty  and  sixty-five  editions.  Some  of  these  reached  as 
many  as  six  editions  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
I  one  years.  This  argues  of  itself  an  extensive  popularity,  espe- 
Jeially  when  we  reflect  on  the  small  number  of  the  reading 
public  of  his  day.  If  we  take  the  lowest  estimate  of  the 
editions  (sixty),  and  suppose  each  issue  to  have  consisted  of 
the  lowest  possible  paying  number  (300  say),  we  should  have  in 
circulation  no  fewer  than  18,000  copies  of  the  productions  of 
the  great  dramatist  in  print  during  his  lifetime/*  This  inge- 
nious computation  applies  only  to  the  plays  and  poems  printed 
before  the  first  collected  edition  of  JShakspeare's  works  in  1623. 
That  folio  contains  thirty-six  plays  ;  one-half  of  these,  so  far  as  is 
known,  never  got  beyond  the  footlights;  and,  therefore,  we  may 
presume,  were  printed  by  the  editors  of  that  volume  from  the 
author's  manuscript.  Among  that  number  are  to  be  found 
*  Macbeth/  ^  Tlmon  of  Athens,'  *  Cymbeline,*  '  The  Tempest/ 
all  the  Roman  plays,  'Twelfth  Night,*  and  *^ The  Winter's  Tale.' t 

No 


*  '  Shlkcfpere,  aCritlciil  Biogrupby,*  hy  Sanitid  Neil,  p,  ^9. 

f  The  following  U  u  hst  of  the  4 to,  aud  thi'ir  various*  editions^  before  the  folio 
of  1635.     'J 'be  letter  JIf  is  prefixed  to  those  menlbned  by  Meres* 
M  1594.  TitM  Aadronietu.  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  Feb,  6»  159f,  first  edition 
noi  known  to  exist ;  2nd  ed,  1600;  Srd  ed.  161 U 
1595.  Etnrtf  FL.  Part  lU.,  I59r>» 
Jf  IdJT,  Hojtif^  and  Juliet,  1597,  1599,  IfiOD  hhi 
M      n       nirhard  11. ,  lb97,  1598,  1508  htB,  1615. 
M      ..       BicJuird  111^  1597,  159ft,  1602,  1605,  1612,  1621?  1C22. 
M  15!J8.   LfvetLabore  Lmt,  1598. 
Jf      ,,       Hmrjf  /v..  Part  L,  1593»  1599,  1604,  1608,  1613, 1622. 


Henr^  IV^  Part  Il„  1600. 
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No  collected  edition  of  Shakspcarc*s  dramatic  works  appeared 
until  1623»  seven  years  after  the  poet*s  death.  The  volume 
was  ushered  into  the  world  by  two  of  his  former  dramatic 
associates,  John  Heminge  and  Henrie  Condell,  to  whom  in 
conjunct! tm  with  Burba^e,  the  famous  actor,  Shakspeare  bad  left 
in  his  will  '26**  and  8^/.  a  piece  to  buy  them  ringes/*  But 
Burbag^e  died  on  March  16,  1(511*  ;t  and  if,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, he  had  been  originally  associated  with  Heming^e  and 
Condell  in  preparing  Shakspeare's  clramatic  works  for  the 
press,  bis  death  bef[>rc  the  appearance  of  the  volume  prevented 
his  name  from  being  joined  with  theirs  in  their  glorious  task. 
Not  one  word  appears  in  Shakspeare's  will  as  to  the  disposal  of 
his  papers  and  manuscripts,  or  of  his  shares  in  the  theatres,  if 
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1600.  HtwrvVn  l(»00«  1602,  1G08. 
M     „       Uerdafd  of  Vvfike,  1600  hU, 
M     „       Midnuttnnt^  Nit^hii  Dr^am^  \^^Old»n 
Mf    1,       Mnrh  Afh  ahont  ^oOihhj,  160(1. 

1602.  Metrff  Wim^  uf  Wintlmr,  IGU2,  1619. 

1603,  JJamlel,  I6(i.%  16u4,  160ri,  1611. 
1605.  Lear,  1608  bU, 
1609.  Perirhn,  IGi  9,  1611.  1619, 

„      Twilus  and  €re«$idai  1609  hii. 
1GS3.  Oihdh,  Iti23. 

Contentirm  fifYorl'  niiti  Lam^a^iter, 
Old  plays:  Richmi  HL,  t594;  Taminri  of  a  ShrctP,  \ on,  \f>07, 

*  'And  to  my  fellows,  John  Heniynges,  Iticbiird  Burbagr,  nad  Henry  CtmdeU, 
zi;vj.#.  viij.*J.  a  piece*  to  buy  them  ring«/ 

f  Barbftgt\  or  Burbadge,  according  to  Malone,  was  one  of  the  principal  sharers 
of  the  Globe  and  BUckfriir*  tht-aires,  [a  a  Ivtter  written  in  1613  (H:irl.  MSS, 
7003),  ihc  artora  at  the  Glolx?  an;  called  BurlKtdtje'M  Company/,  In  Jonson's 
*  Maaqae  of  Christmafv'  1616,  the  year  that  is  of  Shak^prare  s  death,  Veuits,  in  the 
chMieter  of  a  deaf  tire-woman,  is  made  to  say  o(  Cnpid :  *  1  could  have  kad 
uiooey  enoupb  for  him,  an  I  would  have  been  tempted  and  have  let  him  out  by 
the  week  to  the  king*^  playeni.  Master  Burbage  has  been  about  and  about  with 
mc,  and  so  has  old  Maater  Hemiogs  too;  ihey  have  tieed  of  him.*— Shakxp,  iti. 
230,  ed*  imja. 

Hemiiij^e  and  Condell  are  s&id  to  bare  beeo  printera  as  well  ai  actonii  bat 
Mnlone  thinks  that  there  is  no  atitliority  for  this  stcttement.  Probably  it  aroM 
lirom  tJieireouiiectiou  with  ShakEp<8are*s  printed  works.  At  all  events,  had  thtj 
been  prlntena  by  occupation,  it  is  Feasonnbic  to  surmise  that  tb<-tr  uames  would 
liave  been  foimd  on  the  title  Pftgts  of  some  of  the  earlier  copies  of  Shakspeare** 
plays.  All  the  payments  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  in  161.1,  and 
Stthsequenily.  for  plays  performed  at  Court,  are  *  to  John  Heminge  and  the  rest  of 
his  fellows'  vMalone,  ib,  231).  In  his  will  Heminge  direcU  that  if  a  sufficient 
sum  cannot  W  raised  from  his  ordinary  chattels  towards  the  psyment  of  his  debts, 
a  moiety  of  the  prf»fits  which  ho  has  *  by  lease  iu  the  seTeral  playhouses  of  the 
Globe  and  Bluck-friars  *  shall  be  set  asiile  for  that  purpose.  In  another  lefacy 
lie  says :  •  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  every  my  fellows  and  sharers,  his  Majesty  s 
servants,  which  shall  be  hriog  at  the  lime  of  my  decease,  the  sum  of  10*.  a  piece, 
to  make  them  rings  for  remembrance  of  me/     Heminge  died  in  K,30. 

Henry  Condell,  whose  name  appears  in  the  privy  seal  of  Jamt-s  L«  1603,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  Shakspeare,  Bttrbage,  and  Heminge,  died  in  1637. 
Malone  thinks  tliat  botli  Burbage  aod  Heminge  were  natires  of  Shotter)%  neftr 
Sliutfoid  {ib,  233), 
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the  time  of  his  death  he  possessed  any.  If  Ward's  statement 
true  that  Shakspeare  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
imished  annually  two  plays  for  the  stage,*  if  it  be  true  that 
the  poet's  income  was  considerable,  that  he  made  no  purchases  of 
any  moment  after  llj(*5,  that  he  was  besides  in  the  very  zenith 
ol  his  fame  and  the  most  popular  author  of  his  times,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  account  for  two  things  ;  how  was  it,  if  he  sold  the 
copyright  of  his  plays  to  his  fellows  of  the  Globe  and  Blaclcfriars, 
that  he  was  no  richer  in  101*j  than  in  l<iU5?  Or  if  he  was 
richerj  how  did  he  dispose  of  bis  wealth  ?  From  the  tithes  which 
he  had  purchased  at  Stratford  he  derived  an  income  of  120/. 
a  year;  not  less  than  400Z,  a  year,  according  to  our  present  com- 
putation. He  was  not  careless  or  extravagant  in  liis  habits,  had 
one  daughter  only,  after  lf>07,  and  bis  wife  dependent  on  his 
exertions.  Did  be  then  retain  the  copyright  of  his  plajs,  in  his 
own  hands,  during  this  later  period  of  his  life,  intending  to 
publish  them  himself,  like  his  contemporary  Ben  Jonson  ?  Or 
was  he  as  indifferent  to  money  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  to 
literary  fame  ?  The  former  of  these  hypotheses  is  set  at  rest  by 
the  vai'ious  documents  produced  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  others, 
all  of  which  go  to  show  that  the  possession  of  the  most  traiis- 
cendant  genius  is  not  incompatible  with  the  virtues  of  economy, 
regularity,  and  despatch.  His  supposed  indifference  to  literary 
fame  finds  no  counten«ince  in  his  writings,  still  less  in  the 
evidence  of  his  contemporaries,!  Thus  w^e  find  Chettle  apolo- 
gizing to  Shakspeare  as  one  of  those  who  had  taken  offence  at 
the  disparaging  remarks  of  Greene  in  his  *  Groatsworth  of 
\Vit,'  to  the  publication  of  which  Chettle  had  been  instrumentalp 
Again,  Hey  wood  in  his  '  Apology  fen*  Actrjrs/  published  in  1(}12, 
alluding  to  the  trick  of  a  publisher  named  Jaggard,  who  had 
brought  out  a  copy  of  *  Venus  and  Adonis,'  with  two  love  epistles 
between  Paris  and  Helen,  under  the  general  title,  *  by  VVm, 
Shakespere,'  sajs,  in  reclaiming  his  property  :  *  1  most  necessarily 
resent  a  manifest  injury  done  me  in  that  work  by  [its]  taking  the 

•  T1»t  Ward's  st&tement  was  not  very  fiir  wrong  will  appear  from  the  following: 
ndcntlons  *,^^hukspeare  wrote  in  oil  37  plays,  iDcluding  *  Perick's/  Thleres 
iScnw  12  pl>7>  3S  existing  in  1598.  If  to  tbese  Ix*  added  '  Pericles'  and  the 
^fWtfl  of  *  Henry  VI.,'  that  would  give  IG  ;  or  19  to  be  written  in  the  seven- 
ly^mfl  Mid  few  monlLs  following.  From  iri97  to  ICOS,  or  I60ij»  seven  plays 
f^  inciting  the  first  sketch  of  •  Hamlet,*  appear  to  have  been  publiRhed,  live 
itt  1600»  cfic  in  1G02,  and  *  Hamlet  *  in  1603.  Between  *  Hamlet  *  and  *  Lear  *  five 
yean  elupced  (1602-1607)  without  any  entry  of  Shak$peare*s  writingB  at  Sta- 
tktoers*  tiall.  Had  he  ci.*a5ed  writing  all  that  time,  or  ceased  to  attract  pub* 
laben? 

f  That  Shakspeare  permitted  inaccurate  copies  of  hi*  plays  to  be  circulated  in 
print  is  one  thing,  to  assume  that  he  must  ha^e  done  so  from  indifftTcnce  to 
Wrmry  dininciion  is  another.  Moreover,  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  many  others, 
fame  waa  money,  to  which  he  was  certaioly  not  indifferent. 

two 
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two  epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen  and  of  Helen  to  Paris,  and  printing 
them  in  the  name  of  another  (Sbakespere)  ;  which  may  put  thi.* 
world  in  opinion  I  might  steal  them  from  him  ;  and  he  to  du 
himself  right  hath  since  published  them  in  his  own  name.  But 
as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not  worthy  his  patronage  under 
whom  he  hath  published  them,  so  the  author  I  know  [was]  much 
offended  witk  Mr,  Jaggard,  that  altogether  unknmmi  to  him  pre- 
sumed  to  make  so  hold  with  his  name.'  Such  words  are  not  com- 
patible with  Shakspeares  presumed  indifference  to  the  fate  i*l 
his  writings. 

With  these  remarks  we  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  first 
folio  and  Shakspeare's  connection  with  iu 

It  is  a  very  handsome  vr>lujiie,  on  which  no  expense  has  been 
spared  in  respect  either  of  paper  or  type.  It  consists  of  UiV^ 
pages  in  double  columns,  not  including  the  dedication,  preface, 
or  introductory  verses.  Taking  GO  as  the  average  number  of 
lines  in  a  column,  the  lines  in  all  would  amount  to  11(1,402. 
All  circumstances  considered,  it  was  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
and  expensive  works  which  up  to  that  time  had  appeared  from 
the  English  press  in  the  English  language.  For  sixe,  costli- 
ness, and  beauty,  there  had  been  few  works  like  it ;  certainly  nt* 
works  of  fiction.  So  iar  therefore  as  concerned  expenses  of  this 
kind,  Heminge  and  Caudell  had  not  sht>wn  themselves  un- 
iBindful  of  what  was  due  to  Shakspeare  s  memory.* 

Nor  in  other  respects  had  they  shown  themselves  careless  or 
inconsiderate  in  the  execution  of  their  task.  'It  is  not  pretended 
even  by  those  who  have  been  most  severe  in  condemning  their 
labours  that  they  omitted  from  their  collection  any  genuine 
drama  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  exception  of*  Pericles.'  Mwlern 
research  from  that  time  lo  this,  sharpened  with  all  the  anxiety 
of  achieving  distinction  which  could  not  fail  tlic  man  that  dis- 
covered a  single  new  play  or  even  a  few  lines  from  the  poet's  pen, 
has  added  nothintj^  to  the  list  of  the  dramas  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  since  the  first  edition  by  Heminge  and  Condclh  Very 
few  dramatic  authors  have  been  so  fortunate  in  this  respect ;  %*ery 
few  writings  have  been  so  much  indebted  to  posthumous  care. 
Supposing  it  were  true  that  these  editors  admitted  into  their  col- 
lection plays  of  doubtful  authenticity,  does  any  one  imagine  they 
would  have  done  better  if,  like  some  of  Shakspeare*s  more  recent 
critics,  they  had  rejected  'Titus  Andronicus,*  the  three  parts  of 
•Henry  VL,'or  *  Henry  VIII.' ?t     Or  if,  laying  down  a  theory  of 

*  The  lale  of  Foxe'i  'M&rtjrrs'  was  leeared  Vf  gOfventment*  Uollmshed's 
•Chronicles*  and  th*?  works  of  Sir  Thnmn?  Mm*  occupy  the  next  place  in  Biie. 
Then  ctute  the  t>ulk}'  tmti^lations  am}  histories  of  Grimstouet  Nortb,  and  othen, 
generally  pubiishetl  by  Islip  or  Bill,  the  royal  printers. 

t  *  Pericles  *  does  not  oppear  in  the  first  folio, 
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Uieir  own  as  to  whnt  was  or  was  not  worthy  of  their  great  con- 
temporary, they  had  exercis*?d  a  principle  of  selection  according 
to  iheir  own  principles  of  criticism,  would  they  have  deserved 
so  well  of  posterity  as  they  have  done?  We  are  under  infinite 
obligations  to  them  for  what  they  did  ;  that  obligation  being  no 
less  than  this — that  whatever  emanated  from  the  poet*s  hand 
*tbey  would  not  willingly  let  die/  The  work  was  a  large  one, 
and  unusually  costly.  The  poet's  family  could  not  undertake 
the  task,  and  it  is  probable  never  would  have  done.* 

The  <?ditors'  labours  could  scarcely  have  been  other  than  disin- 
terested. *  We  have  but  collected  them  [the  plays]/  they  say  in 
their  dedication  of  the  work  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, *  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  orphans 
guardians  ;  without  ambition  either  of  self- profit  or  fame :  only  to 
keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive,  as  was 
our  Shakspeare.*  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  suspecting  the 
siacerity  of  their  statement.  What  pecuniary  advantage  was  to 
be  expected  from  so  costly  an  enterprise  ?  The  impression  of 
the  book  could  not  have  been  large,  and  when  the  expenses  of 
publishers  and  printers  had  been  paid,  very  little  profit  would 
remain  for  the  editors ;  if,  indeed,  editors  in  those  cases  received 
any  remuneration. 

What  motives  then  could  they  have  for  undertaking  so  re- 
$pc:insib]e  a  task  beyond  that  of  friendship  for  the  dead?  As  we 
have  said,  Shakspearc  left  no  directions  in  his  will  touching  the 
disposal  of  his  writings.  Were  they  then  acting  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  as  managers  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  or  merely  as 
personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  guided  solely  by  the  dictates  of 
personal  affection  ?  Why  publish  in  their  corporate  capacity 
that  which  could  bring  them  little  or  no  corporate  profit?  Why 
divulge  to  rival  theatres  dramas  of  which  the  exclusive  cop}Tight 
and  privilege  of  acting  were  so  valuable?  Their  language  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  other  than  one  plain  and  obvious 
interpretation.  They  say  in  their  Dedication :  *  Since  your 
Lordships  have  been  pleased  to  think   these  trifles  something 

•  Tb*  only  person  coTn[ietent  to  the  task  wa«  Dr.  Hall,  the  physician,  married 
^tot^i'*  r,.,..rU  eldest  und  f&voarite  child^  Susannah.     But  hu  teems  to  hinre  been 
:^'irent  lo  the  fame  of  his  great  father-in-Uiw.    Yet  Dr.  Hall  iraa  not 
:   d  man. 

Sli4kfrpt..ire*K  widow  died  in  162;i,  tlie  year  when  the  first  folio  appeared; 
Dr  Hall  la  1635;  his  wife,  Susannah,  in  1649;  their  daughter  Klizabeth^ 
rKmembered  with  a  legacy  of  \ml.  in  her  grandfather's  will,  and  afterwards 
tmdf  Ifeniard^  in  1670,  Judith,  his  otlier  daughter  '>ho  signs  but  do^s  not  write 
htr  nameX  dkd  in  1662;  her  husbaud  some  time  later.  Yet  not  one  of  them 
tSkuqgbl  of  recording  a  single  fact  or  anecdote  of  their  relative  s  life,  or  of  pre- 
•trring  a  tcrap  of  his  writing.  Was  it  indifference  or  ingratitude?  Or  had 
Pwitimisiti  taught  them  to  be  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Shakespeare  ? 
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heretofore,  and  have  prosecuted  both  them  and  their  author^  livingr, 
with  so  much  favour ;  we  hope  that  thoy,  outliving  bim,  and  he 
not  having  the  fate,  common  with  some^  to  be  executor  to  his  oicn 
tvHtifif/s^  you  win  use  the  like  xndulgeuce  toward  them,  you 
have  done  unto  their  jmrent.'     And  in  their  notice  to  the  reader  : — 

*  It  liad  been  a  tiling,  wo  confess,  worthy  to  have  t)een  wished,  that 
the  author  himself  had  lived  to  have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  wm 
irnlmf/*.  But  since  it  bath  boon  ordained  otherwise,  and  he  hf  diaih 
dopftrtod  from  that  right,  wo  pray  yott  do  not  envy  his  friends  tlio 
office  of  their  care  and  pain  to  have  collected  and  published  them : 
and  so  to  have  published  them,  as  where  before  you  were  abused  \%ith 
divera  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies^  maimed  and  deformed  by  tho 
ftaodfl  and  atealth^  of  injurious  im|K:)8tors  that  exposed  (sold)  them; 
even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view  cureiJ,  and  perfect  of  their 
limbs,  and  all  the  rest,*  ubsulute  in  their  numhers^f  as  he  conceived 
them:  who,  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature,  was  a  most  gentle 
exprcsser  of  it  His  mind  and  band  went  together;  and  what  ho 
thought  ho  uttered  with  that  easiness,  ihai  tee  ham  tearce  received 
from  him  a  hh^  in  hisp<ipers,*  { 

Now  these  expressions  certainly  imply  that  Shakspeare  had 
the  right,  common  with  others,  of  being  the  *  ejtecuti>r  to  his  own 
writinsjs.'  They  imply  also  that  he  had  not  parted  with  that  ri^ht 
until  he  was  surprised  by  an  untimely  death.  Ben  Jonson,  like 
S[iaksi>eare,  wrote  for  the  stag^e ;  like  Shakspeare,  he  received 
money  from  the  theatre  for  his  dramatic  writings  ;  but  this  did  not 
deprive  Jonson  of  the  copyrigrlit  of  his  works,  or  prevent  him 
from  publishing  his  plays  with  dedications  to  various  friends^  It 
is  then  equally  consonant  with  analogy,  as  with  the  expressions 
of  Heminge  and  Condell,  to  infer  that  Shakspeare  possessed  the 
w^me  right,  and  was  as  much  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  Jonson ;  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  extracts  already  quoted  will  lead  ns 
to  C4^nclude  that  Shakspeare  did  intend  not  only  to  claim  but  to 
exercise  that  right.  It  were  *  to  have  been  wished  that  the  author 
himself  had  lived  to  have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  own, writings,' 
Would  this  expression  have  been  employed  had  Shakspeare  been 
so  whoUv  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  works  as  is  sometimes 
assDinedr  Would  his  friends  have  merely  expressed  a  wish  that 
lie  diould  have  Ut^  to  aaperinteikd  the  pubilcatioo  of  his  own 
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works,  when  upon  the  ordinary  hypothesis  such  a  wish  would 
hare  been  equally  fruitless  had  his  life  been  long-er  or  shorter? 
Then  again  their  expression,  *  we  have  scarce  received  from  him 
a  blot  in  his  papers/  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  Heming'e  and  G>ndell  were  speaking  in  the  names  of  the 
Company^  or  were  referring  to  their  engagement  with  Shakspeare 
many  years  since  when  he  commenced  dramatist^  and  not  to  more 
recent  and  personal  events. 

This  plain  and  obvious  interpretation  of  their  words  is  the 
most  probable  and  the  most  consistent.  Their  meaning  surely  is, 
that  Shakspeare  had  intended  to  collect  and  publish  his  own 
works,  and  to  rescue  them  not  only  from  oblivion  but  from  the 
iaacruracies  and  deformities  of  careless  and  surreptitious  copyists  ; 
that  he  had  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  manuscripts  of  those 
plays  which  had  never  been  printed,  and  some  of  the  printed 
quartos;  that  he  was  employed  in  altering  and  enlarging  or  re- 
casting the  latter  when  death  surprised  him  at  his  unfinished 
task  ;  and  on  his  death-bed^  by  his  own  directions,  his  papers 
were  transferred  to  Heminge  and  Condell,  to  prepare  for  tlie 
press.  That  their  statement  is  true  in  the  main  is  undeniable; 
for  from  nobody  except  from  Shakspeare  could  these  editors  have 
obtained  the  manuscripts  of  twenty  original  plays,  of  which  no 
other  copies  are  supposed  to  exist  except  in  their  edition,  and 
those  augmentations  of  the  quarto  copies  which  are  found  for 
the  first  time  in  their  folio.  Their  credibility  has  been  disputed, 
because  whilst  they  inveigh  against  spurious  copies  of  Shakspeare^s 
plays,  it  has  l>een  asserted  that  their  text  is  in  many  instances 
derived  from  the  quartos.  The  statement  incautiously  marie  by 
Malone  has  been  repeated  from  critic  to  critic.  But  all  they 
really  say  is,  that  whereas  people  had  been  '  abused  with  divers 
^#tolen  and  surreptitious  copies* — an  assertion  for  which  there 
;  abundant  evidence,  without  suppnsing  that  tliey  intended  to 
condemn  all  the  printed  copies.  Considering  the  total  wreck  and 
devastation  of  many  early  <lramatic  works,  their  statement  might 
be  literally  true,  and  yet  not  be  aimed  at  any  one  of  the  quartos 
which  have  come  down  to  us.* 

If  the  explanation  of  Heminge  and  Condeirs  words,  as  here 
■cl,  be  the  true  one,  sufficient  reason  will  appear  why  the 
_  tf  the  quartos  should  sometimes  be  reproduL'ed  exactly  in 
Sr  folio  and  sometimes  be  widely  departed  from.  That  ^reat 
inaccumcies  should  be  found  in  the  type— that  words  and  lines 
shouJd  have  been  transposed  and  make  nonsense  of  that  which 

•  Thus,  of  tbc  *  Hamlet*  of  !003»  only  two  incomplete  copies  are  supposed  to 
c^ttt ;  of  tJic  edidon  of  1604  only  three  ;  of  the  *  Lear'  of  1605  ooe  only  ;  of  *  Tbe 
Tamxag  of  the  Shrew/  oae  only. 
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was  sense  before — will  not  show  that  the  editors*  accauot  of  their 
labours  is  untrue  or  fraudulent,  but  that  either  tlieydid  not  super- 
intend the  press  or  were  unskilful  in  the  mysteries  of  lypal 
ctirreetions.  Probably  both  :  they  were  plain  men  who  had  their 
own  occupations  to  attend  to,  and  when  they  had  consigned  their 
precious  deposit  to  the  printer's  bands,  they  mi^bt  naturally  think 
that  their  task  was  ended,  and  they  bad   fulfdled   their  debt  of 

*  gratitude  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead/*  Sucb,  we  fear 
not,  will  be  the  verdict  of  those  who  judge  their  labours  impar- 
tially. 

This  folio  was  ushered  into  the  world,  according  to  the  prevailing^ 
fashion,  by  commendatory  verses  from  the  pens  of  Ben  Jonsonf 
and  others.  It  is  divitled  into  three  parts,  with  distinct  pagina- 
tion.    The  first  contains  the  twelve  Comedies,  beginning  with 

*  The  Tempest'  and  ending  with  *  The  Winter's  Talc^ ;  the  second 
the  Histories  (as  they  are  here  called),  commencing  with  *  King 
John'  and  entling  with  *  Henry  VllL*;  the  third  the  twelve 
Tragedies,  beginning  with  *  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  which  is  not 
paged,  as  if  its  insertion  were  an  afterthought,  and  ending  with 
*Cymbe!ine/  What  authority  the  editors  had  for  this  arrange- 
ment, or  by  what  principles  they  were  guided  in  their  selection, 

•  !  f  Shakgpean?'^  hmndwrittog  was  at  all  Uke  his  signature,  it  wa»  by  no  meaoi 
easy  ta  dedpber.  If  we  may  speak  dogmatically  upon  sQcb  sleoder  prcx>&  as  we 
now  possess,  he  learot  to  wriie  after  tht*  old  Gernmn  text-hand  tbeo  m  use  at  the 
gnmmar  school  of  Stratford.  It  was  h\  this  respect  fif^y  years  behindhand,  as  any 
oQ«*  may  see  by  comparing  Shakspeare's  sipiature  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lncy« 
Lord  BaooD,  or  John  Lilly.  The  wonder  u  how  with  such  a  liand  he  could  liave 
written  so  mach« 

t  The  Diet  ii  important ;  for  it  at  once  dispoi^es  of  an  hypothesis  started  of 
late,  that  Jooion,  and  not  Shak*pearc,  was  the  author  of '  Henry  VI 11/  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  Jonson  would  have  allowed  one  of  his  own  plays  to  be  inserted  in  this 
volume  as  Sbakipeare's  without  any  remonstrance?  Or  supfw&ing  that  it  was 
composed  in  a  sort  of  literary  partnership  by  the  two  dramatists,  would  Joi 
have  failed  to  notice  a  (act  so  agreeable  to  his  vanity  ?  Leonard  EHgges,  a  ] 
who  composed  two  copies  of  Tcrses,  one  prefixed  to  the  first  and  the  other  to 
sccood  fotio,  expliciity  refutes  the  notion  that  Shakspeare  either  joined  in  such 
strange  partnerships,  or  borrowed  scenes  from  hts  predecessors  or  contemporaries : — 

*  look  thorough 

This  whole  book,  tbou  shah  find  he  doth  not  borrow 

One  phrase  from  Greeks,  nor  Latins  imitate, 

Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  translate : 

Nor  idngiary-like  from  otheriB  glean ; 

iVor  y'tj$  he  from  ewU  tciti^  friend  artceee 

To  piere  hi&  acts  with,* 
The  same  writer  insisU  on  the  great  superiority  of  Shakspeare  m  popular  attrie- 
civu  to  JoQson : 

'  I^t  but  FalstafT  come, 

Hal,  Poiof,  the  rest,  you  scarce  shall  ha^e  a  room 

All  is  so  pestered  (crowded  ,.     let  but  Beatrice 

And  Bentdick  be  seen ;— lo,  in  a  trice 

The  cockpit,  galleries,  box^e^  all  ore  MV 
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it  IS  not  now  possible  to  discover.  It  is  clear  that  the  order  of 
lUc  plavs  was  not  deter  mined  by  the  dates  of  publication.  Had 
Messrs.  Heminge  and  Condell  tliou^lit  of  ascertaining  the  strict 
chronalogical  order  of  the  pla)s^  they  would  have  furnished  us 
with  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  many  difficulties,  and  contributed  a 
raost  innportant  chapter  to  tlje  literary  history  of  the  poet  For 
this  we  have  unhappily  no  sufficient  evidence.  No  two  critics 
can  ag;Tee  precisely  on  this  perplexing  cjuestion.  Tlie  arrange- 
ment which  commends  itself  to  the  historical  research  or  critical 
taste  of  one  inquirer  is  unceremcmiously  set  aside  by  his  suc- 
cessors as  preposterous  or  untenable.  It  mi^ht  have  been  sup- 
posed that  as  Shakspeare  wrote  for  a  livelihood,  as  soon  as  one 
drmoia  was  composed  he  would  dispose  of  the  copyright  to  some 
theatrical  company,  and  the  publication  of  the  play  or  its  entry 
at  Stationers'  Hall  would  have  assisted  the  inquirer  in  deter- 
mining the  date  of  its  composition,  especially  as  the  poet*s  pro- 
ductions were  eagerly  sought  after.  But  even  this  evidence  is 
Ofit  wholly  reliable.  Meres  mentions  the  Sonnets  in  15D8j  though 
ey  did  not  appear  in  print  until  1509.  Of '  The  Two  Gentle- 
en  of  Verona,'  also  alluded  to  by  Meres,  no  copy  is  known  to 
exist  prior  to  tbat  of  the  folio  in  16^3,  The  earliest  editions  of 
'The  Midsummer  Night  s  Dream  "  and  *The Merchant  of  Venice ' 
are  of  1600.*  But  although  the  editors  of  the  folio  did  not 
trouble  themselves  with  adopting  any  strict  chronological  arrange- 
ment, it  may  be  asserted  as  a  tjeiieral  truth  that  t!ie  Comedies 
belong  to  the  earlier  period  of  Shakspeare's  life,  the  Histories  to 
his  maturer  years,  and  the  Tragedies,  especially  the  Roman  plays, 
to  the  succeeding  epoch.  In  other  words,  whilst  *  Hamlet'  (as 
we  now  have  it),  '  Lear/  '  Macbeth,*  *  Othello,'  '  Timon  of  Athens/ 
and  the  Roman  plays,  belong  to  the  reign  of  James  L,  the 
Histiiries  and  most  of  the  Comedies,  with  tlic  exception  of  *The 
Tempest,'  were  composed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth .f  Born  and 
disciplined  in  the  vigorous,  passionate,  but  practical  age  of  the 
Tudors,  the  genius  of  the  poet  took  a  wider  range  and  sublimer 
flight  when  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  brought  the  nation  into 
more  familiar  contact  with  the  great  problems  of  nature  and  the  in- 
scrutable destiny  of  man.  Until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
he  had  failed  to  put  forth  all  his  strength ;  it  was  perhaps  scarcely 
known  to  himself.  Flashing  with  wit  and  liveliness,  inventive, 
prolific,  and  versatile,  the  quaint,  the  dry,  the  humorous,  the  ex- 
ceptional, were  irresistibly  attractive    to  a  temperament  as  yet 

*  As  lb«7  ETv  entered  the  same  year  at  Stationers'  Hall  it  is  noHkely  that  tbej 
Aottld  have  been  printed  iMifore. 

»  t  *Titiii  ADdronicus '  is  Koman  only  ia  name,  the  treatment  and  colouring  are 
Italiao. 
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unsteeped  in  affliction,  that  'doffed  the  world  aside  and  let  it 
pass/     For  the  world  had  upon  the  whole  used  the  poet  kindly 
— laughed   at    the  sallies  of  his  wit,  lent  itself   with  childlike 
docility  to  the  practical  jokes  and  endless  humour  of  Falstaff,  or 
shed  happy  and  complacent  tears  over  the  sorrows  of  Romeo  and 
his  Juliet.     Rarely,  with  the  exception  of 'Richard  IL,*  Imd  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  travelled  into  the  regions  of  the  sublime 
and  mysterious.     In  no  instance,  until  the  appearance  of  '  Hamlet* 
in  1603,  had  he  attempted  to  show  how  closely  this  world  of  sight 
merges  on  the  confines  of  the  spiritual,  or  how  there  is  more  than 
the  measured  philosophy  of  mere  motives  to  determine  the  fate 
and  actions  of  mankind.     Gradually  the  veil  was  uplifted;  the 
narrow   sphere  of  the  visible — sufEcing  at  one  time  for  all  the 
poet's  sympathies  ;  at  one  time  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  his  keen 
perception  of  human  passions  and  eccentricities — ^was  gradually 
enlarged ;  and  nature  printed  itself  to  his  eyes  in  the  fulness 
of  its  strength  and  the  extremity  of  its  weakness.     Sadder  and 
more  solemn  grows    the  poet's  vision;   the  humorous  and  the 
comical  seldom   find  a  place   in  his   maturer  productions;    but 
instead  of  them   the  omnipresence,  the  omnipotence  (as  it  were) 
of  evil.      Latent  infirmity  within,  dogged,  encouraged,  and  lured 
to  its  destruction  by  invisible  wickedness  without;  momentary 
weakness  trammelling  up  in  its  never-ending  train  gigantic  con- 
sequences J  Heaven  holding  out  no  relief,  no  sign,  to  oppressed 
innocence;  virtue  dragged  from  its  height;  valour  in  Macbeth 
stooping  to  crime;  honour  and  fidelity  in  Otliello  ignoble  victims 
to  bat-like  suspicion  :  (r^^nerosity   betrayed  in  Tim  on  to  selfish- 
ness ;  grand  resolutions  the  fool  of  accident  in  Hamlet : — these  arc 
the  themes  of  his  maturer  powers.     If  the  poet  still  deals  with 
the  exceptional  and  unctimmon — and  that  in  the  mind  of  Shak- 
speare is  of  the  essence  of  tragedy — it  is  no  longer  the  exceptional 
or  eccentric  in  humours,  manners,  diction,  taste,  but  of  intellect, 
imagination^  and  passion.    The  subtlest  forms  of  insanity  striking 
its  thin  and  poisonous  fibres  into  the  strongest  reason,  sapping  by 
unseen  and  unconscious  degrees  the  noblest  intellectual  faculties, 
warping  the  purest  affections  to  its  own  masterless  bias  ;  the  broad 
clear  daylight  of  the  mind,  now  overcast,  now  yielding  to  dark- 
ness, until  it  succumbs  to   total  eclipse;    the  light  alternating 
with  the  shade ;  the  thin  edge  separating  sanity  from  insanity  ; 
the  various  sbapes  and  tricks  of  moodiness,  from  the  dreaminess 
of  unnatural   calm,  to  the  fiantic  rage  of  Lear  and  his  heart- 
broken sorrow :  these  are  the  scenes  on  which  Shakspeare  dwells 
in  the  latter  epoch  of  his  life,  and  has  descril>ed  with  inimitable 
power,  insight,  and  fidelity. 

Morning  and  night  meet,  as  in  Nature,  in  the  poet's  writings 
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— the  comic  and  the  tragic,  In  the  full  flush  and  luxuriance  of 
his  powers  he  rises  upon  us  bri^jbt,  lively,  and  jocund  as  the 
dawn;  we  know  not  where  he  will  lead  us  in  the  abundance  of 
his  poetical  caprice,  what  stores  of  mirth  and  wanton  wiles, 
what  brilliant  and  ever-chang:in*^  hues  will  sparkle,  dazzle,  and 
allure  us  in  his  ambrosial  course.  But  that  bright  morning — 
unlike  the  morning  of  many  of  the  poet's  contemporaries — goes 
down  in  a  solemn  and  glorious  sunset,  canopied  with  clouds  of 
gold  and  purple. 

For  the  plots  of  his  comedies  Shakspeare  was  chiefly  in- 
debted to  French  and  Italian  novelists ;  for  his  histories  to 
Hall  and  HolHnshed ;  and  for  his  classical  plays  to  the  ^  Lives 
of  Plutarch,'  translated  by  North,  and  to  such  versions  of  the 
classical  authors  as  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
siiteentb  century.  Old  English  authors,  plays,  chronicles,  and 
ballads  furnished  him  with  the  groundwork  of  his  tragedies  ; 
and  this  readiness  of  the  poet  to  lean  on  the  invention  of  others, 
however  feeble  and  meagre,  rather  than  rely  on  his  own  superior 
resoarces  for  the  framework  of  his  plays,  has  often  been  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  his  carelessness,  or  at  best  of  his  unwillingness 
to  venture  upon  untrodden  ground.  He  preferred  to  use  the 
wonderful  superstructure  of  his  genius  on  incidents  already 
familiar  to  his  audience,  trusting  to  his  power  of  investing 
thfm  with  a  new  character,  a  more  profound  or  more  lively 
significance,  than,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  owe  his 
popularity  to  the  horror,  the  extravagance,  the  involution,  or  the 
uaveltv  of  his  story.  But  may  not  the  true  solution  of  this 
]  _:  after  old  and  established   facts  and  traditions  be  found 

1  ])eare*s  intense  realism?    He  had  a  profound  reverence — 

not  Aristotle  more  so^ — for  everything  that  carried  with  it  tlie 
&tamp  of  popular  recognition.  His  strongest  convictions,  the 
highest  dictates  of  his  taste  and  feelings,  are  not  always  proof 
agaimt  this  *  settled  purpose  of  his  soul/  He  clung  to  it  with  an 
intrDse  earnestness,  as  if  tf)  abandon  it  was  to  commit  himself  to 
m  sea  of  doubt  and  perplexity — a  wandering  maze  without  a  foot- 
ing. To  Bacon  it- was  enough  that  any  theory,  any  opinion,  any 
hid  should  be  generally  accepted  to  be  unceremoniously  re- 
jected. 'A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure';  and  if 
truth  itself  were  to  become  popular,  it  must  be  plentifully  alloyed 
with  falsehood.*  The  perfect  self-confidence  of  Bacon,  who  at 
siiteen  passed  judgment  on  Aristotle,  as  barren  and  unfruitful, 
might  set  him  above  the  necessity  of  any  such  fixed  points.   But 

•  Or,  Jis  Oticon  pithily  expnjsscB  ii :  •  Auctoritae  pro  veritate,  iiou  Teritas  pro 
— -^-^--I^Mt'Cp.  105). 
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then  Bacon's  vision  was  Iimitod  ;  liis  mind  and  attention,  earth- 
fixed  and  Ijound  up  in  the  investigation  of  material  laws,  were  la 
no  danger  of  wandering  and  bein^  lost  in  the  regpions  of  infinite 
space,  as  the  eye  glanced  *  from  Heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
Heaven*'  His  ethical  creed  mig^ht  have  been  comprised  in  the 
words,  'Man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  either/  But  Shakspeare^ 
with  stronger,  wider,  kindlier  sympathies,  as  untrammelled  by 
systems  as  Bacon,  working  out  for  himself  in  sobtude  and  un- 
assisted, as  true  a  method  of  inquiry,  as  profound  an  observer 
as  Bacon,  as  convinced  as  he  of  a  divine  order  underlying  and 
overlapping  the  seeming  confusions  of  this  world,  dreaded  quite 
as  much  as  Bacon  could  do  the  danger  of  mistaking  for  lealities 
the  dreams  of  his  own  phantasy.  So,  wiser  than  Lord  Bacon,  and 
more  truly  phih^sophical,  instead  of  despising  ptjpular  belief, 
instead  of  ignoring  it,  as  if  it  had  no  foundation  except  in  false- 
hood, Shakspeare  accepted  it,  prohrd  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rested,  brought  into  clearer  light  the  half  or  whole  truths  enve- 
loped in  it,  and  gave  form  and  coherent  meaning  to  the  confused 
and  incoherent  creeds  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  also  to  one  who  carved  out  for  himself  a  wholly  un- 
trodden path  like  Shakspcare,  who  had  little  of  the  countenance 
of  the  learned  or  the  confidence  of  rules  and  systems  to  support 
him,  a  fixed  faith  somewhere  was  the  more  indispensable.  He 
was  living  in  a  sceptical  age,  when  the  freshness  of  faith  and 
that  confidence  in  the  rising  glories  of  Protestantism,  which  had 
inspired  the  poetry  of  Spenser,  were  fast  dying  out.  Many  had 
relapsed  into  Romanism,  many  had  fallen  into  atheism ;  the 
narrow  creed  of  Puritanism  could  not  accommodate  itself  to  the 
larger  sympathies  and  growing  intelligence  of  the  age.  It  viewed 
with  the  utmost  consternation  and  alarm  divines  like  Hooker 
securely  trespassing  beyond  the  pale  of  its  doctrinal  conventional- 
ism, and  philosophers  like  Bacon  poring  over  *  the  book  o( 
God's  works/  as  a  derogation  tc»  the  ^  book  of  God's  word.* 
Sympathizing  with  Homanism  and  Protestantism  so  far  as  they 
were  human,  Shakspeare  could  not  be  wholly  satisfied  with 
cither;  There  was  something  deeper  than  either,  perhaps  common 
to  both.  And  whilst  the  creeds  of  neither  are  distinctly  enunciated 
in  his  writings^  whilst  neither  can  claim  him  as  an  especial  ad- 
vocate, both  recognize  in  him  a  sincere  and  profound  religious 
element,  distinct,  positive,  permeant  through  his  writings  ;  not 
thrust  forward  to  catch  applause  or  gild  a  popular  sentiment,  but 
a  pure,  dry  vestal  light,  etjually  free  from  fanaticism  on  one  side 
and  from  infidelity  on  ihe  other. 

Unfixed,  unsettled  in  tlieir  faith,  the  men  of  the  pocfsdays  looked 

uneasily  at  the  progress  of  inductive  philosophy  ;  at  its  bold  In- 
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pvations,  its  new  tests,  its  contempt  for  antiquity,  its  liatred  of 
Iristotlc.  How  could  the  faith  hold  its  ground  against  tlic  in- 
i&toQ  of  science?  How  could  men  immersed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  second  causes  rcco^^nize  their  sole  dependence  upon  Him 
who  is  the  first  cause  ?  Philosophy  might  assure  them  that  the 
jirovince  of  revelation  and  the  province  of  science  were  distinct — 
that  philosophy  was  as  remote  from  divinity  as  the  terrestrial  is 
from  the  celestial  glohe.  But  the  divine  felt,  and  felt  truly,  that 
it  was  not  a  question  of  distinct  and  incrimmensurate  jurisdiction  ; 
not  whether  the  field  of  science  might  be  occupied  with  earnest 
and  hardy  inquirers,  and  the  field  of  divinity  be  cultivated  in  the 
aathorizetl  mode  ;  but  how  far  was  it  likely  or  possible,  that  men 
who  had  been  rigidly  trained  to  one  method  of  investigation,  w^ho 
deferred  to  one  tribunal,  from  which  thev  admitted  no  appeal  in 
matters  of  science  and  material  utility,  could  or  would  divest 
themselves  of  these  ingrained  habits,  when  not  science  but  faith 
R-iis  concerned.'  So  then,  as  now,  the  question  was,  How  shall 
religion  stand  before  the  new  philosophy  ?  How  shall  reason 
•  iriled  with  revelation?  For  this  neither  divine  nor 
I  I  M.er  could   discover  the  true  solution.     What  help  may 

Jlound  for  it  in  Shakspeare,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say*  Hut 
f  the  clearest  and  the  largest  transcript  of  human  experience  can 
contribute  to  that  solution,  that  help  is  to  he  found  in  the  dra- 
matist. The  data  with  which  he  has  supplied  us  are  as  sound,  as 
ri^rtain,  as  unerring  a  basis  for  axioms  and  deductions,  as  those  of 
t'  "  '  rive  philosophy;  like  them,  are  founded  not  on  notions, 
s'  nation,  and   have   been  gathered  from  as  wide  a  circle 

til  experience.  We  argue,  and  we  justly  argue,  upon  the  charac- 
ters in  a  play  of  Shakspeare,  or  any  sentiment  propounded  by 
them,  or  their  exhibition  of  passions  and  feelings,  not  as  the  poet's 
reations,  but  as  historic  realities.  In  reading  or  studying  his 
Irainas,  we  feci  that  we  arc  surrounded  not  by  phantoms,  but  by 
flesh  and  blood  closely  akin  to  ourselves ;  and  no  hard  deduction 
of  logic*  no  persuasion  of  any  kind,  can  make  us  feel  or  think 
otherwise.  They  may  be  Romans,  or  Celts,  or  Italians,  or 
.Icvrs,  living  in  the  dark  backx^rd  and  abyss  of  time  which  we 
rannot  realize,  compacted  of  influences  long  since  extinguished  ; 
L'l  whatever  they  are  they  are  men,  to  us  more  real  than  those  who 
»»  before  our  Qyo^  or  even  tell  us  their  own  histories.  For 
our  most  intimate  friends,  throwing  away  all  self-restraint 
self-respect,  were  willing  to  turn  themselves  inside  out  for 
our  iDspection,  neither  would  they  be  able  to  do  it  nor  we  to  read 

•  Baooo  anticipated  the  evil :  sec  pref.  to  *  Orguiion  *  p.  xcvi. ;  Eniidpated,  but 
no  ntJicnrise  provided  against  tt^  except  by  pointing  out  the  danger. 
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or  unJerstand  the  confused  characters  we  should  find  there  with- 
out some  interpreter.  We  should  be  just  as  much  unable  to 
distinguish  the  writing,  as  the  inartistic  mind  does  a  natural 
landscape,  or  an  unscientific  one  a  complex  piece  of  machinery. 
bhakspeare  supplies  the  scene,  supplies  the  machinery,  and  give* 
with  them  the  interpretation;  not  from  his  own  conceit  or  any 
preconceived  theory,  not  because  he  has  any  certain  scientific  bias 
or  philosophic  views  of  art,  which  he  is  desirous  to  work  out  and 
set  before  us  in  their  concrete  forms,  but  because  he  *  held  the 
mirror  up  to  nature.'  That  *  nuditas  aftimi^  which  Bacon  con* 
sidered  indispensable  for  the  acquisition  of  truth,  with  which  the 
severest  study  must  begin  and  end,  Shakspeare  possessed  more 
than  most  men.  Unlike  the  dramatists  from  the  University,  who 
came  to  their  task  with  imperfect  notions  of  the  rules  of  classical 
antiquity ;  unlike  Ben  Jonson,  \s\\u  tliought  that  a  dramatist 
roust  be  dieted  by  system,  and  feed  and  last  by  regimen,  to  attain 
perfection,  it  was  the  reproach  of  Shakspeare  that  he  owed 
nothing  to  art  and  all  to  nature.  The  reproach  was  unfounded  ; 
but  if  it  be  meant  that  he  brought  to  his  task  no  dry  theories,  no 
poetical  dogmas,  oo  j^ersonal  prejudices  to  interfere  with  his  strict 
and  rigid  observance  of  nature,  the  remark  is  just.  No  poet  is 
more  impersonal  ;  no  ]K>t^t  miies  up  with  his  most  admired  and 
successful  creations  less  of  his  personal  predilections.  It  is  im- 
possible to  select  any  one  character  from  the  whole  range  of  hU 
dramatis  personam  of  which  it  can  be  said,  tliis  was  a  favourite 
with  the  poet.  In  the  full  torrent  of  his  wit  or  the  excitement  of 
his  eUKjuence,  in  the  successful  exhibition  of  retributive  villany 
or  the  defence  of  injured  innocence,  he  stops  at  the  due  moment, 
never  overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature.  The  scene  closes,  the 
character  \%  dropped,  the  moment  the  action  requires  it ;  and  how- 
CTer  just  or  true  or  exquisite  the  conception,  it  falls  back  into 
the  void  of  the  past  from  which  it  had  been  summoned,  often  to 
the  greatest  regret  of  the  reader  and  spectator,  but  with  no 
apparent  regret  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  Artists  and  painters  in 
general  have  dieir  likes  and  their  dislikes,  as  strong  but  not 
always  the  same  as  the  admirers  otf  their  works ;  they  can  rarely 
work  successfully  without  such  prejudices.  It  is  natural  for  the 
artist  to  fall  in  love  with  his  own  creations,  and  natural  that 
what  he  loves  and  all  admire,  he  should  repeat  in  various  shapes 
again  and  again.  But  in  Shakspeare  this  never  happens.  Hii 
is  the  truthfulness  and  dispassionateness  of  a  mirror.  And  if  the 
unfeeling,  the  erring,  and  the  vicious  are  not  unmitigated  monsters 
in  his  Images,  it  is  because  they  are  human ;  not  because  his 
sympathies  would  have  concealed  their  deformities.  It  is  because 
even  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  io 
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its  hesul.    The  utmost  vice  in  this  life  ia  not  beyond  redemption; 
the  utmost  virtue  not  witliout  its  flaws. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  these  remarks  are  inappli- 
cable to  those  creations  of  the  poet  which  He  beyond  the  pale 
of  human  experience ;  such  as  the  witches,  fairies,  and  ghosts 
introduced  into  some  of  his  plays*  Yet  it  is  worth  observ* 
ing  how  scrupulous  even  in  these  cases  the  poet  is  of  adher- 
Ititfr  to  popular  tradition.  Only,  as  popular  credulity  is  always 
falling  before  that  idohn  (against  which  Bacon  protests),  of  de- 
termining the  unseen  by  the  seen,  the  spiritual  by  the  mate* 
rial,  Shakspeare  is  on  his  guard  against  this  error.  He  raises 
the  vulgar  witches,  with  their  popular  familiars,  the  cat,  the 
toad,  the  storm,  and  the  sieve,  into  spirits  of  evil,  surrounded 
hj  spiritual  terrors  and  endowed  wiih  spiritual  agencies.  The 
fairies  have  persons,  occupations,  passions  that  are  not  human, 
nor  are  they  susceptible  of  human  attachments.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Ariel  and  Caliban  ;  the  one  above,  as  the  other  is  below 
humanity.  The  habits  of  each  are  solitary,  not  social,  and  both 
are  alike  unsusceptible  of  friendship  or  gratitude.  The  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father  is  another  instance  of  the  poets  wonderful  mastery 
in  uniting  the  vulgar  and  sublime.  How  was  the  poet  to  combine 
in  the  same  personality  the  earthly  father  calling  for  revenge  with 
the  disembodietl  spirit — the  substantial  with  the  unsubstantial — 
llie  'sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  every  thing,'  with  voice,  motion, 
armour?  But  the  popular  notion  of  purgatorial  fire,  and  the  half 
earthly,  half  unearthly  creed  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  which  he 
rradily  laid  hold,  were  a  great  assistance.  Here  too  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare  delights  in  triumphing  over  the  union  of  impossi- 
)  htlities.  The  ubitjuity  of  the  ghost  is  so  harmonized  with  his 
il  personality,  that  the  reader  detects  no  incongruity  in  the 
sition.  Bcjiides,  when  he  is  first  discovered,  as  the  sen- 
tramp  up  and  down  the  parapet  of  the  castle,  widi  the 
I  Tfmring  fathoms  down  at  the  foot,  who  can  tell  whether  the 
ihost  comes  striding  along  close  by  in  the  impalpable  air,  or 
on  the  firm  ground.?  That  Shakspeare  should  have  acted  this 
we  can  well  believe,  for  none  but  he  could  have  conceived 
bow  a  spirit  would  or  should  talk.  The  characters  least  within 
tie  bounds  of  human  probability  are  FalstafT  and  Richard  111. : 
the  former  as  the  ideal  humourist,  the  type  and  catholic  original 
of  those  eccentricities,  which  Shakspeare^s  contemporaries  tried 
to  draw,  but  could  not ;  the  other  as  the  type  of  what  sixty  years 
of  intestine  fever  and  bloodshed  must  prtnluce — the  pois<mous 
generated  out  of  political,  social,  moral  anarchy^  all  com- 
fioth  arc  what  Bacon  wolild  have  called  the  moftads  of 
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Shakspeare,  then,  bad  no  idealisms  which  be  wished  to  prcseut 
in  visible  forms  bejond  those  which  would  be  found  in  the  exact 
representation  of  nature.  If  critics  have  since  professed  to  dis- 
cover in  his  works  the  profoundest  revelations  uf  art  and  science, 
that  is  because  those  arts  and  sciences  are  found  in  the  farts 
presented  us  by  the  poet,  and  not  because  they  were  consciously 
present  to  his  mind. 

It  is  this  ctmtinued  freshness  and  nudity  of  mind,  ever  open 
to  the  impressions  of  experience^  that  prevents  him  from  falling 
into  that  mannerism  or  unity  of  style  and  treatment,  into  vvbicb, 
with  his  single  exception,  all  other  poets  and  artists  have  fallen. 
His  mind  is  never  stationary  ;  he  never  contemplates  his  sub- 
ject from  one  point  of  view  exclusively  ;  he  is  not  a  narrator, 
a  spectator  ab  extra^  or  an  epic  poet,  but  he  is  intensely  dramatic  ; 
that  iS|  his  own  personality  is  sunk  entirely  in  that  of  his 
creations.  In  this  respect  he  is  superior  to  any  poet  that  ever 
lived,  not  merely  in  the  complete  embodiment  of  the  characters 
he  intr<Kluces,  but  in  their  number  and  variety*  Every  known 
region  of  the  g-lobe  is  laid  under  contril>ution  j  Greeks,  Romans, 
Italians,  French,  Englishmen,  Asiatics,  Egyptians;  ancient, 
modern,  mediaeval  times.  Every  rank,  every  profession,  every 
age  and  condition  of  life  passed  before  his  eyes  ; — tmce  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten  ;  once  stored  up  in  his  memory,  as  in 
a  treasure-house,  to  be  summoned  forth,  not  as  ]Tale  colourless 
spectres — 

'  What  story  cohtly  tills,  what  poets  feign 
At  second  Imnd  and  picturt*  without  brain, 
Senseless  and  soulkhs  shows  '— 

but  with  their  full  complement  of  humanity,  action,  thought, 
feelings,  words,  infinite  shades  of  expressions  and  emotions. 
More  true  also  to  nature  than  other  dramatists,  Shakspearc*s 
characters  are  never  the  mcjythpiece  of  uniform  sentiments, 
passions,  or  temptations ;  they  are  not  the  living  embodiments 
of  abstract  qualities  which  never  vary  and  never  grow.  The 
masterless  passion  is  shadowed  off  by  endless  varieties  and  transi- 
tional modes  of  feeling.  It  is  deposed  from  its  seat  by  inferior 
motives,  and  restored  w  ben  the  due  time  comes.  The  brave  are 
not  always  brave ;  the  cruel  not  always  unmerrifuh  Though 
the  unity  of  the  character  is  never  lost  sigbt  of,  it  is  not  a  stag* 
nant  uniformity,  but  grows  and  develops  with  the  action,  anti 
is  acted  on  by  the  circumstances  of  the  play  or  the  influences 
of  others.  As  in  the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  form,  colour, 
smell,  contour,  grow^  harmoniously  and  simultaneously,  and  all 
from  the  original  organism  of  the  plant — are  not,  as  in  humap 
mechanism,  the  result  of  successive  efforts — so  it  is  in  8hak- 
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spcarp.  The  unity  of  tlie  character  is  never  lost  in  its  diversity  ; 
tic  wiriest  apparent  divergence  from  its  primitiie  conception 
iijil  oatset  may  he  traced  back,  step  by  step,  with  the  accuracy 
«tf  a  natural  and  necessary  law.  Action,  speech,  expression^  tlir 
coloar  an<l  metre  of  the  diction,  ^row  out  of  the  original  unity 
i)t*  the  character,  and  yet  mould  themselves  with  plastic  ease  to 
every  diversity  of  its  sentiments  and  fee]ing:s. 

It  is  this  ever- varying  posture  of  mind,  this  flexibility  in  the 
style,  structure^  and  colour  of  his  language,  adapting  itself  to  every 
movement  of  the  thought,  that  makes  it  so  difticult  to  determine 
lOT  any   common  measure  of  t!ie  poets  mind,   or,   beyond  the 

iieral  power  they  exhibit,  to  determine  what  is  genuine  in 
plays  and  what  is  not  so,  Conclusi(*ns  derived  from  some 
posed  type  of  style  and  metre  must  not  be  trusted.  How  can 
ihey  be,  unless  we  shall  have  ascertained  beforehand  in  any 
given  case  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  poet's  purpose 
or  conception?  Homer  felt  no  difficulty  in  putting  heroic  words 
and  heroic  hexameters  in  the  mouth  of  Thersites ;  a  catalogut? 
of  the  ships  falls  into  the  same  rhythm  with  the  anger  of  Achillea. 
The  common  soldier,  or  the  barbarous  Thracian,  utters  his 
thoughts  in  as  choice  Greek,  as  musical  and  as  sonorous  as  Qldipus 
or  Agamemnon.  But  with  Shakspeare  the  style  and  metre  are 
moulded  by  the  thought,  and  not  the  thought  by  the  metre. 
Common  every-day  thoughts  fall  into  prose  ;  Dogberry  and  Sir 
Toby  Belch  rise  not  into  the  solemnity  of  verse*  FalstalT  and 
the  humours  of  Eastrheap  are  the  prose  and  the  comedy  of 
Henry  IV-  and  the  palace. 

That  such  a  writer  as  this  could  not  fail  of  being  popular 
with  his  countrymen  we  may  well  believe,  and  the  evidence  that 
he  was  so  is  full  and  unquestionable.  It  is  clear  from  the 
repeated  references  made  to  him  in  the  writings  of  contem- 
|Kfniry  poets.  It  is  clear  from  the  influence  he  exercised  upon 
the  stsige ;  for  however  inferior  subsequent  dramatists  might  be 
to  the  great  original,  it  requires  very  little  rcadinrr  to  discover 
how  much  in  style,  composition,  regularity  of  structure,  delinea- 
tion of  character,  they  were  indebted  to  his  example.  It  is 
clear  from  the  number  of  his  dramas,  from  the  repeated  editions 
of  ibem  during  his  lifetime,  from  the  competition  of  the  book- 
«ellrr$  to  secure  the  right  of  publishing  them,  from  the  admira- 
tion»  not  to  say  the  envy,  of  those  to  whom  theatrical  audiences 
wen?  far  less  indulgent  Nor  was  this  popularity  purchased  by 
victotu  condescension  to  the  popular  tastes  : — 

'  With  such  a  show 
As  fool  and  6ght  is.* 

The 
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Tbe  occMionml  coarsenesa  of  Sbakspeare  is  the  coarseness  of 
strong  Enjjliiihmen,  who  *  laughed  and  grew  fat'  over  jokes 
which  might  shock  the  delicac}*  and  moral  digestion  of  mure 
refined  ages,  or  more  sensitive  and  sentimental  races,  but  did 
them  no  more  harm  mental! j  than  their  tough  beef  dressed  with 
safl'ron  and  ambergris,  or  their  hundred-herring  pies,  or  tainted 
red-deer  pasties,  interfered  with  their  btwiilj  health*  Think  of 
an  age  that  mixed  sugar  with  its  wines,  and  frothed  its  sack 
with  lime;  Hiimeric  in  its  achievements  and  in  Its  appetites,  in 
its  tastes  and  its  enterprises !  But  Shakspcare  is  refinement 
itself  as  compared  with  some  of  bis  contemporary  and  with 
most  succeetling  dramatists.  He  does  not  rely  for  interesting 
his  hearers  on  the  display  of  moral  or  mental  horrors,  or  ques- 
tionable liaisonSf  in  which  so  much  of  the  ancient  Italian 
fiction  abounded.  If  w*e  except  •  Pericles  *  and  'Titus  Andro- 
nicus,*  there  is  throughout  his  plays  an  absence  of  the  monstrous 
and  the  horrible  ;  and  the  poems  of  the  poet  are  wholly  employed 
in  delineating  action  and  character,  either  within  the  ordinary 
reach  of  probabnity,  or  sanctioned  by  historical  evidence. 

But  his  popularity  is  also  evidenced  by  his  extraordinary  pro- 
fusion.  For  six-and-thirty  years  successively  he  kept  possessicm 
o(  the  stage,  and  riveted  his  claims  to  j>opuIarity  by  producing* 
seven-and-thirty  dramas  within  that  period  :  not  of  mere  farce 
or  incident — not  hasty,  incorrect,  and  tumultuous — but  as  much 
superior  to  the  dramas  of  others  in  their  ease  and  elaboration 
as  for  still  higher  qualities  of  genius.  Not  one  of  these 
plays  was  reproduced  in  another  form :  scarcely  a  word  or  sen- 
tence in  any  of  the  thirty-seven  can  be  traced  to  other  sources. 
This  is  as  wonderful  as  anything  else  in  Shakspeare.  Other 
poets  *  tod  after  him  in  vain.'  Tears  and  laughter,  the  inse- 
parable attendants  of  surpassing  genius,  are  equally  and  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  degrees,  at  Shakspeare  s  command.  The  wit  of 
Dogberrv  and  the  sailors  in  '  The  Tempest,'  the  wit  of  kings  in 
*  Henry  iV.'  and  *  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  the  wit  of  FalstafTand 
of  Hamlet ;  native  wit,  philosophic  wit,  the  wit  of  the  fat  and  of 
the  lean  man  ;  wit  in  the  half-glimmerings  of  dawning  reason, 
and  of  reason  trenching  up^n  madness;  the  wit  of  temperaments 
like  Mercutio's,  of  topers  like  Sir  Toby  Belch,  of  mischief 
like  Maria  and  Cleopatra,  of  confident  villany  like  Richard  111. 
— all  these,  and  many  more,  flow  from  him  with  inexhaastible 
fertility  Nor  is  the  pathetic  and  the  tragic  exhibited  under  less 
multiplicity  of  forms.  Nor  is  it  less  sudden  and  meteoric  than 
the  wit.  The  reader  is  taken  by  surprise,  ll  flashes  on  him 
with  tlie  suddenness  and  vividness  of  an  electric  flask     He  is 
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prostratetl  and  melted  by  it,  before  he  is  aware.  Whether  the 
reader  be  prepared  for  what  is  coming,  whether  the  poet  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  might  forewarns  him  that  he  may  be 
furcarmed,  or  whether  he  darts  on  him  by  surprise,  the  result  is 
the  same,  it  is  inevitable.  In  Fal staff's  ridiculous  exploits, 
ihaagh  the  whole  scene  is  inexpressibly  comic,  the  burst,  *  By 
the  Lord,  1  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye,'  &ic,^  is  as 
sudden  and  surprising  as  if  it  had  flashed  upon  us  out  of  the 
darkness — out  of  the  most  serious  scene ;  as  in  *  Lear/  whilst 
c\ety  fibre  of  the  heart  is  quivering  with  irrepressible  emotion, 
one  expression  in  his  dying  speech,  '  Pray  you,  undo  this  button,* 

^ding^  conspicuous  in  its  com  m  on  pi  ace  n  ess  against  the  rest, 
reeps  away  the  little  self-restraint   that  remains  to  us  with  the 

Idenness  and  overwhelming  force  of  a  torrent. 

Yet  as  if  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  drama  did  not  fur- 
nish employment  sufficient  for  his  unbounded  energies  ; — as  if  he 
Cfwikl  not  crowd  his  conception  and  his  characters  within  the 
allotted  range,  Shakspeare  is  fond  at  times  of  multiplying  diflicuU 
lics.  For  it  is  to  this  tendency  that  must  be  attributed  the  double 
action  in  some  of  his  plays.  The  principal  action  has  its  shadow 
in  some  contemporaneous  and  subordinate  one.  In  *  Hamlet,' 
avenging  his  lather,  is  another  Hamlet ;  in  *  Lear,'  exposed  to  filial 
ingratitude,  is  a  Glo'ster  equally  ill-treated  and  betrayed  by  his 
bastard  son  —  the  moral  and  the  natural  bastardy.  lesser 
examples  may  be  seen  in  *  Taming  the  Shrew,'  and  in  Fa  I  staff 
personating  Henry  1V\,  a  comic  presentment  of  the  serious  inter- 
view between  that  king  and  his  son  ; — as  if  the  poet  mocked  his 
own  tragedy  by  comedy,  or  lowere<i  it  by  an  obtrusive  parallelism 
of  inferior  scale  and  interest.  What  writer  besides  Shakspeare 
ifould  have  ventured  on  so  hazardous  an  experiment?  Yet 
always  certain  of  his  victory,  always  sure  of  producing  whatever 
effect  he  desires  to  produce,  he  is  indiilerent  to  any  waste  or  pro- 
ftmoo  of  his  powers.  How,  indeed,  could  there  be  waste  where 
the  wealth  was  inexhau.stible  ? 

And  as  the  theme  of  the  poet  extends  to  t!ic  furthest  verge  of 
human  experience,  and  sounds  all  the  surgino^  fleptbs  of  human 
consciousness,  Shakspeare  is  equally  master  of  the  many  moods 
and  voices  in  which  that  consciousness  expresses  itself.  He  is  dra- 
matic as  in  *  Henry  IV\,'  or  epic  as  in  '  Richard  IL,'  or  lyric  as  in 
'Romeo  and  Juliet/  melodramatic  in  '  Titus  Andronicus,'  farcical 
in  the  *  Comedy  of  Errors/  subjective  and  philosophic  in 
*  Hamlet/  a  master  of  scholastic  logic  in  Pandulph,  of  rhetoric 
in  Mark  Antony,  pastoral  in  Perdita,  elegiac  in  *  Cymheline.' 
His  toogi  axe  unapproachable ;  there  is  nothing  like  them, 
or  near  them  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  abundant 
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ns  tbat  literature  is  in  this  species  of  composition.  And  thr 
beauty  of  these  songs  consists  not  merely  in  tlic  sentimont  or 
the  exquisite  adaptntion  of  tlie  expression,  qt  their  display  of 
l»road  and  fibvious  feelings,  as  opposed  to  those  subtleties  and 
metaphysical  conceits  nf  a  later  age,  or  in  tlieir  musical  structure 
— al!  of  which  they  have  in  perfection — but  also  in  their  appro- 
priateness to  place  and  occasion.  As  contrasted  also  with  later 
lyrics,  the  impersonality  of  Shakspeare  is  as  strictly  preserved  in 
his  sonp^s  as  in  other  parts  of  his  dramatic  writing^s. 

It  seems  thru  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  poet  wrote  in 
vain  for  the  nation — ^that  he  was  not  appreciated  iji  his  own  day. 
Such  insensibility  would  have  been  a  national  dis^'race  and  mis- 
fortune—a proof  that  Shakspeare  was  not  an  Englishman^  or  bad 
materialJy  failed  in  understanding  his  countrymen ;  the  only 
race  he  did  not  understand.  But,  putting  aside  tht*  praises  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  others,  how  stind  the  facts?  The  folio  of  1G23 
was  followed  by  the  folio  of  1632,  and  with  it  the  sonnet  inShak* 
speare's  praise  by  Milton.  The  poem  entitled  'Allcg^ro*  repre- 
sents Shakspeare  as  tlie  favourite,  not  merely  of  the  Puritan  poet, 
but  as  the  general  favourite  of  the  stage*  It  is  Milton  that 
accuses  Charles  1,  of  making  Shakspeare  the  compnmon  of  his 
solitary  hours.  One  hears  again  of  the  memorable  Hales  o( 
Eton,  of  the  accomplished  Lortl  Falkland,  of  the  favourite 
Cavalier  poet  Sir  John  Suckling,  discussing  at  their  social  meet-' 
ings  the  merits  of  Shakspeare  as  compared  with  the  Greek 
dramatists*  Of  Selden,  Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  and  Lord  Falk- 
land, this  anecdote  is  preserved,  '  that  Shakespeare  had  not  only 
found  out  a  new  character  in  his  Caliban,  but  had  also  devised 
and  adapted  a  new  manner  of  language  for  that  character/* 

For  though  Shakspeare  is  familiar  with  all  forms  of  human 
experience — ranges  at  will  through  all  the  provinces  of  history 
— reinvests  with  life  the  most  confused,  apathetic,  shrivelled 
traditions,  and  com|>els  Time  'to  disgorge  his  ravine;'  be  it 
Lear  or  Macbetli,  Czesar  or  Cymbcline,  he  is  never  antiquarian. 
The  presentment  of  his  characters  is  essentially  English  ;  their 
stage  is  the  IGth  century.     This  is  the  meaning  of  his  anacbrtv 

*  As  Shakspeare  was  mifntlotx?^]  and  Ktadied  by  almost  everj  poet  and  mati  of 
Koniua  id  saccessioo  from  his  o%rn  ilajs  until  the  Puritans  fbr  a  time  pat  a  stop  to 
dnunatic  representations,  and  refused  to  lictfDse  dnnnatic  writings,  it  is  bsnl 
to  say  apO'Ti  what  grounds  this  ^uppose^l  neglect  of  Shakspeare  is  founded.  Joti»on» 
Dray  ton,  Snckling,  Hcrrick,  Miltoti,  Dryden,  FuUcr,  the  wittiest  of  histomus, 
and  a  host  of  others,  ure  unimpeschable  evidenc^e  of  the  uninterrupted  popularity 
of  Shakspeare:  of  oo  other  poet  csn  as  much  be  said.  Eren  Hacoo,  though  be 
hated  poetSt  and  thought  poetry  was  uo  better  than  vinum  d/inwitittnt  withoat 
meaitioning  Shnk^peare  by  name,  seems  to  dltide  to  him  in  his  *  Adv.  of  Leamiua,' 
|i.ftSj  whilM  hi*  essny  on  'Defonnify'  is  Hule  cbe  than  an  analysis  of  ShaV 
speare's  *Jiichurd  III.* 
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nisms,  the  puzzle  and  the  triumph  of  small  nitics.  The  wholrr 
anpj^e  of  past  experience  had  been  gathered  up,  not  as  broken 
Bmnants,  to  be  pieced  togt^ther  by  the  laborious  ingenuity  of  ;i 
learoed  racchanism — not  to  be  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  readers  an(i 
spectators  as  an  ornament  to  be  proud  of — but  fused  and  melted 
by  the  intense  imaginations  and  lofty  asphations  of  the  poet's  times 
xto  the  reach  and  limits  of  the  present,  llie  past  appeared  to  the 
ppreheusion  of  that  age  as  much  related  to  itself,  as  much  a  part  of 
common  humanity  of  Englishmen  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
idle  Armada  itself,  and  the  perilous  rivalry  of  the  two  female 
sovereigns.  To  Ascham,  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  not 
QereJy  statesmen  of  all  times,  but  of  his  own  times  especially — 
much  as  Burghley  and  VVaisingham,  or  even  more  so*  The 
Fhole  age  was  dramatic  to  the  core.  In  set  speeches,  in  conversa- 
tion, in  grave  state  papers,  the  mythical  and  the  legendary  were 
mixetl  up  witli  the  historical  and  the  present^  as  if  all  were  alike 
real,  and  all  intimately  blended  with  one  another.  The  vivid 
imaginations  of  men  supplied  the  connecting  links  and  brought 
bfhe  picture  home  to  the  mind,  instead  of  setting  it  off  at  greater 
liiitance,  as  is  the  tendency  of  modern  criticism  to  do.  The 
r^immon  ground  of  all  was  the  supposed  humanity  of  all ;  vary- 
ing, indeed,  according  to  time,  climate,  circumstances,  but  in 
jili  essentials  one  and  the  same  with  themselves  and  those  around 
ihem.  And  this  habit  of  self-identification  with  past  events  and 
principles,  with  ancient  races  and  parties,  with  the  same  zeal 
Dtl  vehemence  as  they  infuse  into  current  politics,  has  ever  been,  as 
s  then,  characteristic  of  Englibhmen,  If  Shakspeare  availed 
olf  of  this  feeling,  he  did  much  to  foster  it.  He  is  com- 
itivcly  careless  of  the  tiring-room  of  antiquity,— indiflerent, 
like  his  age,  to  the  niceties  of  archienlogical  costume.  Humanity  is 
to  him,  wherever  found,  of  all  time,  and  equally  at  home  to  him  in 
jU)  its  fashions  ;  and  though  he  never  deals  with  abstractions,  like 
bpenser,  seldom  idealizes  like  him,  his  realism  rests  on  a  broader 
basis  than  local  manners,  personal  eccentricities,  or  historical 
minuteness.  Whilst  his  Greeks,  his  Romans,  his  kalians,  liis 
ancient  Britons,  arc  true  to  their  race,  their  country,  and  their 
tiroes,  and  could  never  be  transposed,  as  in  other  diamatists, 
without  utter  confusion  to  the  whole  meaning  and  conception  of 
the  poet,  they  are  inteingible  to  ns^  because  the  poet  makes  us 
feel  that,  however  remote  they  may  be,  they  are  of  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  ;  of  like  passions,  temptations,  strength,  and  weakness, 
II  miky  lie  said  of  his  genius  what  Hamlet  says  of  the  ubiquity 
«>f  his  father's  ghost,  hie  d  tthique  ;  the  uhique  is  never  disjoined 
hum  the  hie ;    however  wide  the  rays  of  his  poetical   fiction 
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travel,  they  all  convergfe  in  one  point.     Shakspcarc  is  above  all 

other  men  the  Englishman  of  the  IGth  century. 

Moreover,  dramatic  poetry,  especially  ilramatic  jioetry  of  the 
Shaksp-'arian  drama,  is  the  poetry  of  Englishmen :  first,  because 
it  is  the  piL'try  of  action  and  passion,  woven  out  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  this  busy  world,  rather  than  tbe  p>etry  of  reflection ;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  peculiar  to  Englishmen  not  merely  l«i 
tolerate  all  sides  and  all  parties,  but  to  let  all  sides  and  parties 
speak  for  themselves;  and  to  like  to  hear  them*  It  is  part  of 
the  national  love  for  fair  play,  part  of  its  intense  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  seeing  things  and  men  from  all  points  of  view  and  in 
all  aspects,  of  preferring  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  even  tn 
their  nakedness  and  weakness,  to  any  theories,  or  notions,  or 
systems  about  them.  Not  only  is  the  drama  most  pregnant  with 
this  variety,  but  no  drama  is  ever  successful  that  neglects  it.  The 
fair  play  in  Shakspeare  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
infinite  range  of  his  characters.  There  is  no  absolute  villany — 
no  absolute  heroism.  He  takes  no  sides  ;  he  never  raises  up 
successful  evil  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  it  down, 
and  gaining  cheap  applause  by  commonplace  declamations 
against  it.  He  pronounces  no  judgment ;  in  most  instances  he 
commits  his  characters  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  spectator. 
This  judicial  impartiality  is  another  characteristic  of  the  nation, 
that  hates  dogmatism  in  all  shapes,  in  juries  or  in  judges,  in 
the  pulpit  or  the  senate. 

In  this  resjiect  Shakspearc,  like  Bacon,  was  guiding  the  top- 
most bent  of  the  nation,  and  in  one  other  especially  : — 

'  There  is  no  art,'  pays  Sir  Philip  Sidney,*  '  delivered  unto  mankind, 
that  hath  not  tho  works  of  nature  for  his  (its)  principal  object,  without 
which  they  could  not  consist,  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  as  they 
beoome  actors  and  players,  as  it  were,  of  what  nature  will  have  &et  forth, 
.  ,  ,  .  Only  the  poet  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  txtiy  subjection,  lifted  up 
with  the  vigour  of  his  own  invention,  doth  grow  in  eftbct  into  another 
nature ;  in  making  things  either  better  than  natm^e  hringeth  forth  or 
quite  anew ;  forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature,  as  tho  Heroes,  Demi- 
gods^ Cyclops,  Chimmras,  Furies,  and  such  like ;  so  as  ho  goeth  hand  in 
hand  with  naUtrc,  not  inclosed  within  the  narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts, 
but  fireely  ranging  within  tho  zodiac  of  his  own  wit.  Nature  never 
8ct  forth  tho  w*ork  in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers  poets  have  done ; 
BoitheT  ^ith  so  pleasant  rivei'S,  finiitfiil  trees,  sweet  smelling  flowers, 
and  whatsoever  else  may  make  tho  too  much  loved  eaiih  moi*e  lovely. 
Her  world  is  brazen,  the  poet's  only  silver  and  golden/ 

Then  he  proceeds  to  say,  in  language  no  less  solemn,  true,  and 

•  •  Defence  of  Poesy/    Sidney  died  In  1586. 
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beantifal,  that,  as  the  skill  of  every  artificer  is  raanifestetl  in 
hii  idea^^  *or  pra?conceit  ut'  the  work  and  not  in  the  work  itself/ 
so  the  greatest  of  all  idealists  is  the  poet  and  the  poet  only*  Now 
as  this  grand  claim,  bj  no  mean  {>oet,  for  the  heroical  and  trans- 
cendeotal  in  poetry,  constitutes  the  ablest  defence  of  such  writers 
SIS  Spenser,  and  the  best  apolog^y  for  the  popular  approbation  of 
the  stilted  drama  of  Marlowe  and  Kyd,  it  is  also  the  best  exponent 
of  the  feelings  of  men  like  Sidney;  men  of  all  odiers  who  loved, 
snd  foug-ht,  and  died  for  Gloriana^  and  carried  the  nobility,  gene- 
rosity, chivalry  of  the  old  Romance  into  the  commonest  e%'ents 
of  hodiernal  life.  But  when  Sidney  fell  at  Zutphen,  the  last  if 
not  the  brightest  star  in  this  galaxy  of  men  fell  with  him — the 
old  sge  of  ElLssabeth  was  pestered  widi  the  intrigues  and  selfish 
plots  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  the  round  table  of  Arthur 
was  DO  more;  *the  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights'  was 
all  unsoldered.  There  was  no  one  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person 
the  examples  of  that  type  so  dear  to  Sidney  and  his  contempo- 
imries.  Besides,  the  nation  was  settling  down  to  the  17th  century, 
sad  to  those  sterner  questions  which  nothing  but  the  grim- 
mest realism  could  hope  to  understand  and  determine*  Tlie  high 
srti6cial  standing  of  the  earlier  age  could  not  hold  out  against 
shock  :  would  not,  even  if  it  had  not  degenerated  with  the 
Scasfts.  Thus  Shakspeare  in  his  unheroism  and  in  liis  realism 
Wis  exhibiting  to  his  contemporaries  the  growiner  tendency  of  his 
own  age.  The  inflexible,  almost  cruel,  impartiality  with  which 
lie  holds  up  to  them  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  weakness  and  the 
stmigth,  of  all  men  and  all  classes  alike,  the  sure  vengeance 
wliicb  overtakes  misdirected  but  good  intentions,  equally  as  it 
oirerttkes  crime,  the  Nemesis  of  extravagant  affections,  emotions, 
sctioDS^  passions,  thoughts,  expressions; — the  assertion  of  a  law 
surd  Older  in  all  things,  as  inexorable  as  the  Fate  of  the  Greek 
dmmatist — ^which  none  can  break  and  escape  punishment — the 
world  ss  God  made  it  and  not  as  men's  passions,  partiality, 
righteousness  or  unrighteousness  would  have  it — the  sun  and 
the  rain  for  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just — ^innocence  foiled  as 
well  as  guilt  at  the  moment  of  its  triumph— mirth  turned  into 
sorrow — laughter  in  the  midst  of  tears — light  chequered  with  dark- 
ness erery where — wisdom  defeated  by  folly — manhood  corrupted 
bf  jouthful  dissipation^ — the  comic  hand  in  hand  with  the  tragic ; 
— Ihedmnken  porter  and  the  murdered  king — ^the  convulsive  fool 

*  So  that  cbsrmiag  psitoral^ 

*  Come,  liT<2  with  me  and  be  my  love,* 
Willi  111  traaficcodental  images  of  *  corul  clasp  and  amber  eIuiIe/  describes  wliat 
r  has  ever  realised  in  namre»bat  it  has  Its  existence  as  certain  m  the  amorous 
on  of  the  poet  aa  the  object  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
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and  the  heart-broken  father — ^arth  gibbering  whilst  heftven  is 
rent  with  'sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires' — fools  and 
wits,  innocent  and  guilty,  high  and  low,  kings  and  pickpoekots, 
the  proud  and  the  mean,  the  noble  and  ignoble — this  is  the 
warp  and  woof — the  tangled  web  of  good  and  evil  comp<:jsing 
what  men  call  the  world,  and  set  forth  by  Shakspeare  to  his 
contemporaries.  With  so  broad  and  varied  a  therae  as  this — 
so  terrible,  pathetic,  ridiculous,  vulgar,  and  sublime,  the  heroic  of 
Sidney  is  incompatible.  Rather  it  shrinks  into  nothing  on  the 
comparison ;  and  the  life  of  the  imaginary  is  less  full  of  won- 
ders than  of  the  ordinarj'  hero  of  every  day, 

*  One  more  characteristic  has  to  be  noticed  which  stamps 
Shakspeare  especially  as  an  Englishman,  and  an  Englishman 
of  the  reign  of  EHxabeth:  and  this  is  the  prominence  given  by 
him  to  his  female  characters,  their  variety,  and  the  important  puxt 
assigned  to  them  in  his  dram,'is.  It  has  been  said  that^  if  Shak* 
speare  paints  no  heroes,  the  women  are  heroines.  If  in  Spenser 
the  knights  fail  to  accomplish  those  enterprises  which  are  accom- 
plished for  them  by  the  other  sex  ;  if  Una  and  Britomart  and 
Belphcebc  are  the  guides  and  the  advisers  of  their  different  cham- 
pions ;  if  male  courage  is  unsexed  except  it  be  regulated  by  purest 
devotion  to  women ;  in  Shakspeare,  Imogen,  Hermione,  and 
Deidcmona  stand  forth  in  shining  contrast  to  tlieir  faithless, 
wavering,  and  suspicious  consorts.  But  in  Spenser  woman  is  litlk* 
else  than  ideal ;  she  is  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food 
and  daily  infirmities.  Shakspeare's  women  are  stricUy  real  ; 
their  very  infirmities,  like  the  tears  of  Achilles,  are  not  a  foil, 
but  an  ornament  to  their  perfections  ;  their  failings  spring  from 
the  n)Ot  of  their  virtues.  The  criticism  which  condemns  Desde- 
mona  and  Juliet  is  as  monstrous  as  it  is  mistaken.  The  women 
in  Shakspeare  suffer  as  they  suffer  in  the  world  and  in  real  life, 
because,  in  following  the  true  instincts  of  true  nature,  they  fall 
sacrifices  to  the  experience,  the  selfishness,  the  caprices  of  the 
stronger  sex.  If  parents  are  careless  and  imperious  like  Bra- 
ban  tio,  or  impure  and  worldly  like  old  Cap  u  let  and  Pol  on  i  us, 
Shakspeare  saw  too  well  that  such  muddy  cisterns,  hide  their 
corruptions  as  they  will,  cannot  prevent  the  subtle  contagion  of 
their  own  ill-doings  from  staining  the  pure  fountains  of  their 
household.  Youth  pierces  through  their  flimsy  disguisings  with 
a  sharp  and  divine  instinct  wholly  hidden  from  their  purblind 
visiott.  With  the  exception  of  Lady  Macbeth,  there  is  no  female 
character  in  Shakspeare  which  comes  near  the  atrocities  of  lago 
or  Richard  111.  The  fierce  natural  affection  of  the  injured  Con- 
stance excuses  her  occasional  excesses ;  the  weakness  of  Ann, 
like  the  palpitating  bird,  is  not  proof  against  the   basiliikdike 
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power  and  fascination  of  RicLard  III, ;  Miranda  falls  In  luve  at 
first  sight  with  a  bcino^  she  has  dressed  op  in  her  own  j>erfec- 
tions;  even  Lady  Macbeth  has  steeled  her  nature  above  that  of 
brr  sex  in  admiration  and  devotion  to  her  husband.  Look  out 
u|XJa  the  world,  and  the  same  is  j^oiog^  on  every  day :  woman 
complying  with  the  hiw  of  her  creation,  and  man  transgressing 
Ids. 

And  as  Shakspeare  differs  from  previous  dramatists  in  his 
CfiQception  and  representation  of  the  real,  not  the  colourless 
ideal,  of  woman,  he  equally  differs  from  Ben  Jonson,  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  with  their  mere  animal  instincts  and  their 
coarser  delineation  of  the  purpose  and  destiny  of  woman.  Nor 
is  it  merely  in  the  purity,  refinement,  and  feminine  grace  of  his 
female  characters  that  the  great  dramatist  so  far  surpasses  his 
coniemporaries  ;  for  '  The  Virgin  Martyr  '  of  Massingcr,  and  *The 
Faithful  Shepherdess '  of  Fletcher,  though  rare  and  unusual,  have 
something  of  the  same  excellence  ;  but  the  w^oman^s  nature  and 
instlnctJ  are  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  poet.  If  faith,  love,  con- 
siimcy,  purity,  are  beautiful  even  in  the  abstract,  they  are  more 
beautiful  still  in  the  concrete  ;  and  the  hardness  of  the  abiitract  is 
rounded  off  when  they  are  presented  to  us  not  as  fixed  and  iso- 
lated qnalitles  or  all-absorbing  influences,  but  in  the  tenderness, 
weakness,  and  alternations  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  heroism  of 
sUength  may  delight  the  hero-worshipper;  but  the  heroism  of 
weakness  is  far  more  human  and  attractive.  The  faint  resolve, 
springing  forth  as  a  tiny  blade  from  unpromising  ground — now' 
seemingly  contending  unequally  against  the  blast^ — now  gaining 
unseen  strength  and  vigour  from  the  contest; — the  moral  pur- 
pose exposed  to  the  storm  of  passion  and  the  inveiglement  of 
temptation;  like  a  frail  craft  at  sea — now^  hidden  by  the  waves — 
now  apparently  foundering  hopelessly^ — then  rising  to  the  storm 
— creating  in  the  spectator  the  contending  tumults  of  pity,  hope, 
•nd  fear — appealing  to  the  strongest  and  inexhaustible  sympathies 
in  the  hearts  of  men — these  are  the  triumphs  of  the  dramatic  poet. 
And  it  is  in  this  exhibition  of  mortal  strengdi  and  weakness, 
whether  in  man  or  woman,  that  Shakspeare  excels,  even  in 
his  less  complex  characters  ;  whilst  in  the  impersonation  of  a 
character  of  more  complex  elements,  such  as  Cleopatra,  any  com- 
parison of  the  great  master  with  any  writer  of  fiction,  in  ancient 
CM*  in  modern  times,  would  be  altogetlicr  absurd.  What  must 
that  imagination  have  been  that  could  conceive,  or  that  power 
which  could  so  perfectly  delineate,  three  such  types  of  woman- 
kind as  Juliet,  Desdemona,  and  Cleopatra?  Whose  but  his, 
who,  without  losing  his  own  personality,  seeing  with  other  men's 
ryca^  and  feeling  with  other  men's  feelings,  understood  the  uni- 
versal 
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versal  heart  of  man,  and  has  become  the  tongue  and  %'oice  of  urn- 
vcrsal  humanity  ? 

But  we  inust  forbear.  If  there  be  one  omUsion  in  the  great 
ilramatisty  if  we  have  one  cause  of  complaint  ag^ainst  him,  it  is 
his  almost  ri«rid,  his  Baconian,  resolution  not  to  look  bpyond  the 
reorion  of  human  experience :  for  to  ibis  remark  we  cannot  consider 
bis  fairies,  witcbes,  and  o^hosts,  his  Ariel  or  his  Caliban^  as  forming 
any  exception.  In  his  days^  at  all  events,  popular  faith  in  these 
ultra-human  creations  nrrejJted  them  as  beings  of  this  world. 
But,  when  we  compare  Shaksjieare  with  Spenser ;  when  we  con- 
sider how  brief  is  tbe  interval  separating^  him  from  Luther,  how 
deeply  and  how  recently  the  religious  heart  of  England  had 
been  stirred  ;  how  all  her  noblest  sons  bad  associated  trust  in 
C  lod  with  loyalty  to  their  nation  and  their  sovereign  ;  we  wonder 
why  the  poet  shoukl  never  have  exhibited  the  influences  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  resignation,  or  so  cursorily  or  so  coldly  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name.  Men  and  women  arc  made  to  drain  tbe 
cup  of  misery  to  tbe  dregs ;  but  as  from  the  depths  into  which  they 
have  fallen  by  their  own  weakness  or  the  wickedness  of  others, 
the  poet  never  raises  them,  in  violation  of  the  inexorable  laws  of 
nature,  so  neither  does  he  *  put  a  new  song'  into  their  mouths,  or 
:ix\y  expression  of  confidence  in  Gotrs  righteous  dealing.  With  as 
precise  and  hard  a  hand  as  Lord  Bacon  did  he  sunder  the 
celestial  from  the  terrestrial  globe,  the  things  of  earth  from  th<ise 
of  heaven  ;  resolutely  and  sternly  refusing  to  look  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world,  to  bt>rrow  comfort  in  suffering  and  injustice 
from  the  life  to  come.  Such  expressions  of  faith  might  be  out  of 
place  in  *  Macbeth/ or 'Cordelia,'  or  '  Lear;*  but  we  should  hare 
exjiected  them  in  Richard  11.  and  his  queen,  in  Desdemoiitt^ 
and  still  more  in  Hamlet,  who  had  been  a  student  at  Witten- 
berg. Vet  Hamlet,  who  had  pondered  more  than  most  men  on 
the  great  questions  of  life  and  the  destiny  of  man,  when  unex* 
pectedly  overtaken  by  death,  has  nothing  more  to  say  than  those 
ominous  words  :  *  The  rest  is  silence  ! '  Even  the  vindication 
of  God*s  order  and  judgment,  of  which  he  is  made  the  instru- 
ment^ leaves  him  as  darkling  as  it  finds  him.  Must  we  then 
think  that  the  godly  spirit  and  faith  of  Luther  bad  departed? 
tliat  Protestantism  had  failed  as  well  as  Romanism  ?  or  that 
Sbakspeare,  in  thus  ignoring  the  great  central  truth,  like  Bacon, 
was,  like  Bacon,  unconsciouslv  exhibiting  the  C&lvinistic  tend- 
ency, the  downward  and  disorganizing  pmgress  of  his  age,  by 
substituting  man  for  Gixl  as  the  great  centre  of  this  univene,  ai 
the  sole  and  engrossing  subject  of  hiunAD  interest  ? 
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Art*  n. —  Jlie  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex, 
By  Charles  Darwin^  M.A.,  F.R.S*,  &c*  2  vols.  London, 
1871- 

IN  Mr.  Darwin's  last  work  we  possess  at  length  a  complete  antl 
thoTOUgh  exposition  of  his  matured  views.  He  gives  us 
the  results  of  the  patient  labour  of  many  years*  unremitting 
investigation  and  of  the  application  of  a  powerful  and  acute 
intellect,  combined  with  an  extraordinarily  active  imagination, 
to  an  unequalled  collection  of  most  varied,  interesting  and 
important  biological  data.  In  his  earlier  writings  a  certain 
reticence  veiled,  though  it  did  not  hide,  his  ultimate  contlusirms 
as  to  the  origin  of  our  own  species ;  but  now  all  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  or  of  a  repetition  of  former  disclaimers  on  the 
part  of  any  disciple  is  at  an  end,  and  the  entire  and  naked  truth 
ajt  to  the  logical  consequences  of  Darwinism  is  displayed  with  a 
fraDkncss  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  distinguished 
author.  What  was  but  obscurely  hinted  in  the  '  Origin  of 
Species  *  is  here  fully  and  fairly  stated  in  all  its  bearings  and 
without  disguise.  Mr.  Darwin  has,  in  fact, '  crowned  the  edifice,' 
and  the  long  h>oked  fur  and  anxiously  aw^^itcd  detailed  state- 
ment of  hia  views  as  to  the  human  race  is  now  unreservedly  put 
before  us. 

We  rise  from  the  careful  perusal  of  this  book  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  disappointment.  The  author's  style 
is  clear  and  attractive — clearer  than  in  bis  earlier  works — and  his 
desire  to  avoid  every  kind  of  conscious  misrepresentation  is  as 
coQspicoous  as  ever.  The  number  of  interesting  facts  brought 
forward  is  as  surprising  as  is  the  ingenuity  often  displayed  in 
hia  manipulation  of  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a 
most  painful  task  to  have  to  point  out  grave  defects  and  serious 
shortcomings*  Mr,  Darwin,  hdwe%'er,  seems  io  his  recent  w^ork 
even  more  than  in  his  earlier  productions  to  challenge  criticism, 
and  to  have  thrown  out  ideas  antl  suggestions  with  a  distinct 
view  to  their  subsequent  modification  by  others.  It  is  but  aa 
act  of  fairness  to  call  attention  to  this  : — 

*  False  £KtBy'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  *  aro  highly  injurious  to  the  progress 

af  Mdnoe,  lor  they  often  long  endure ;  but  false  vie^^,  if  sup  ported 

hf  aome  evidence,  da  little  harm,  as  every  one  tiikesa  salutary  pleaHure 

in  proving  their  falscnesa ;  and  when  this  is  done,  one  path  tow  aids 

^  IS  closed  and  the  read  to  truth  is  often  at  the  same  time  opened/ 

-jf^mt  of  Ma%  vol.  ii.  p,  385. 

Altboo|rb  we  are  unable  to  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Darwin  in 
tUs  remarky  it  none  the  less  contains  an  undoubted  truth.     We 

cannot 
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cannot  agree,  because  we  feel  that  a  felse  theory  which  kecmly 
solicits  the  imagination,  put  forward  by  a.  writer  widely  and 
desen^etiJy  esteemed,  and  which  reposes  on  a  multitude  of  farUi 
difficult  to  verify,  skilfully  interwoven,  and  exceedingly  bard 
to  unravel,  is  likely  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  science.  Never- 
theless, science  cannot  make  progress  without  the  action  of 
two  distmct  classes  of  thinkers:  the  first  consisting  of  men 
of  creative  genius,  who  strike  out  brilliant  hypotheses,  and  who 
may  be  spcjken  of  as  *  theorizers'  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word  ; 
the  second,  of  men  possessed  of  the  critical  faculty,  and  w^ho 
test,  mould  into  shape,  perfect  or  destroy,  the  liypotheses  thrown 
out  by  the  former  class. 

Obviously  important  as  it  is  that  there  should  be  such 
theorizers,  it  is  also  most  important  that  criticism  should 
clearly  point  out  when  a  theory  is  really  proved,  when  it  is  bur 
probable,  and  when  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis.  This  is 
all  the  more  necessary  if,  as  may  often  and  very  easil}-  happen^ 
from  being  repeatedly  spoken  of,  and  being  connected  with  cele- 
brated and  influential  names,  it  is  likely  to  be  taken  for  Very 
much  more  than  it  is  really  worth. 

The  necessity  of  caution  in  respect  to  this  is  clearly  shown 
by  Mr.  Darwin  s  present  work,  in  which  *  sexual  selection,*  from 
being  again  and  again  referred  to  as  if  it  had  been  proved 
to  be  a  vtra  causa^  may  readily  be  accepted  as  such  by  the 
uninstructed  or  careless  reader.  For  many  persons,  at  first 
violently  opposed  through  ignorance  or  prejudice  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
\  iews,  are  now,  with  scarcely  less  ignorance  and  prejudice,  as 
strongly  inclined  in  their  favour. 

Mr.  Darwin's  recent  work,  supplementing  and  completing,  m% 
it  does,  his  earlier  publications,  offers  a  good  opportunity  for 
reviewing  his  whole  position.  We  shall  thus  l>e  better  ablr 
to  estimate  the  value  of  his  convictions  regarding:  the  special 
subject  of  his  present  inquiry.  We  shall  first  call  attention  to 
his  earlier  statements,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  he  has 
modified  his  views,  and,  if  %o^  how  far  and  with  what  results. 
If  he  has,  even  by  his  own  showing  and  admission,  been  over- 
hasty  and  seriously  mistaken  previously,  we  must  be  the  more 
rareful  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  his  guidance  now.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  Mr,  Darwin's  convictions  have  undergi)ne 
grave  modifications,  and  that  the  opinions  adopted  by  him  now 
are  quite  distinct  trom,  and  even  subversive  i>i^  the  views  he 
i>riginally  put  forth.  The  assignment  of  the  law  of  ^natural 
selection '  to  a  sutxirdinate  pasition  is  virtually  an  abandonment 
of  the  Darwinian  theory ;  for  the  one  distinguishing  feature  of 
that  theory  was  the  all-sufficiency  of  *  natural  selection,'     Not 
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the*  less,  however,  oug^Lt  we  to  feel  gjateful  to  Mr.  Darwin  for 
bringing  forward  that  theory,  and  for  farcinjs:  on  men's  minds,  by 
his  learning,  acuteoess,  zeal,  perseverance,  firmness,  and  candour, 
a  recognition  of  the  probability,  if  not  more,  of  evolution  and  of 
the  certainty  of  the  action  of  'natural  selection/  For  though  the 
•survival  of  the  fittest'  is  a  truth  which  readily  presents  itself  to 
any  one  who  considers  the  subject^  and  though  its  conversej  the 
dcstructioa  of  the  least  fit,  was  recognised  thousands  of  years  ago, 
yet  to  Mr,  Darwin,  and  (through  Mr.  Wallace*s  reticence)  to  Mr. 
Darwin  alone,  is  due  the  credit  of  Laving  first  brought  it  pro- 
minently forward  and  demonstrated  its  truth  in  a  volume  which 
will  doubtless  form  a  landmark  in  the  domain  of  zoological 
science. 

We  find  even  in  the  third  edition  of  his  'Origin  of  Species ' 
the  following  passages  :— *  Natural  selection  can  act  only  by 
taking  advantage  of  slight  successive  variations ;  she  can  never 
Xskc  a  leap,  but  must  advance  by  short  and  slow  steps  '  (p.  214). 
Again  he  says : — *  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex 
o^an  existed,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by 
numerous,  successive,  slight  modifications,  my  theory  would 
absolntely  break  down.  But  I  can  find  out  no  such  case'  (p.  208). 
He  adds ' — 

*  Every  detail  of  structure  in  every  living  creature  ("making  some 
UUia  allowance  for  the  direct  action  of  physical  conditions)  may  bo 
fl0ined»  either  as  having  been  of  special  use  to  some  ancestral  form, 
«r  18  being  now  of  special  use  to  tho  descendanta  of  tliis  form — cither 
ilirectly,  or  indirectly  through  tho  complex  laws  of  growth ; '  and  *  if 
it  conid  bo  proved  that  any  part  of  the  structure  of  any  one  specicJi 
bail  l»€n  formed  for  the  exclusive  good  of  another  species,  it  would 
nmiliilate  my  theory,  for  such  could  not  have  been  produced  through 
nattiml  selection  *  (p.  220). 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  used  words  by 
which  more  thoroughly  to  stake  the  whole  of  his  theory  on  the 
non-existence  or  non-action  of  causes  of  any  moment  other  than 
natural  selection.  For  why  should  such  a  phtnomenon  '  anni- 
hiUte  his  theory'?  Because  the  very  essence  of  his  theory,  as 
tJiiginally  stated,  is  to  recognise  only  the  conservation  of  minute 
-'--'ions  directly  beneficial  to  the  creature  presenting  them,  by 
ing  it  to  obtain  food,  escape  enemi<?s,  and  propagate  its  kind, 
iJu:  once  more  he  says  : — 

'  We  have  seen  that  species  at  any  one  period  ore  not  indefinitely 
Tmn&hle,  and  are  not  linked  together  by  a  multitudo  of  intermediato 
grkilalioiii?,  partly  because  the  process  of  natural  scloction  vnW  always 
bt  Tery  slow,  and  will  act,  at  any  one  time,  only  on  a  ver}^  few  forma  ; 
iiui   parti v  because   tlie  very   process  of  natural   selection   almost 
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implies  tlie  continuAl  supplanting  and  extinction  of  preceding  and 
intermediate  gradations/ — P,  223. 

Such  are  Mr,  Darwin's  earlier  statements.  At  present  we 
read  as  follows  ; — 

'  I  now  admit,  after  reading  tlie  essay  by  Nugeli  on  plants,  and  tlie 
remarks  by  various  authore  witli  respect  to  animals,  more  especially 
thoso  recently  made  by  Professor  Broca,  that  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
ray  *'  Origin  of  Species  "  I  probably  attributed  too  much  to  the  action 
of  natural  selection  or  the  stu'vival  of  the  fittest.*  ....  *  I  had  not 
formerly  sufficiently  considered  the  existence  of  many  striictures 
which  appear  to  be,  as  for  as  we  can  judge,  neither  beneficial  nor 
injorious ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  gi^eatest  oversights  as 
yet  detected  in  my  work/ — (*  Descent  of  Man/  vol,  i.  p.  152.) 

A  still  iTKire  remarkable  admission  is  that  in  which  ho 
says,  after  referring  to  the  action  of  both  natural  and  sexual 
selection : — 

*  An  unexplained  roBiduum  of  change,  perhaps  a  large  one,  must  be 
loft  to  the  assumed  action  of  tlioso  unhnoien  agenciejs^  which  occasion- 
ally induce  strongly  marked  and  abrupt  deviutions  of  etructui'e  in  our 
domestic  productions/ — vol.  i.  p.  154. 

But  perhaps  the  most  glaring  contradiction  is  presented  by  the 

following  passage : — 

'  No  doubt  man,  as  well  as  eyery  other  animal,  presents  strnctnres, 
v/hioh  as  far  as  wo  can  judge  with  our  little  knowledge,  are  not  now 
iif  any  service  to  him,  nor  liave  been  so  duiing  tmy  former  perioti  of 
his  exiBtence,  either  in  relation  to  his  general  conditions  of  hh^  or  of 
one  sex  to  the  other.  Such  Btnictures  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any 
fonn  of  selection,  or  by  tho  inherited  effects  of  tlio  use  and  disuse  of 
parte.  We  know,  however,  that  irxany  stnuige  and  strongly  marked 
{teenliarities  of  structure  occasionally  apptuir  in  our  domesticated  pro- 
ductions ;  and  if  the  unknown  causes  which  produce  them  were  to  act 
luore  uniformly,  they  would  probably  become  common  to  aU  the 
individuals  of  the  s^jccios,' — vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

Mr.  Darwin,  indeed,  seems  now  to  admit  the  existence  of 
internal^  innate  powers^  for  he  goes  on  to  say  :— 

*  We  may  hope  hereafter  to  understand  something  about  the  causes 
of  such  oeeasional  modifications,  especially  through  the  study  of 
monstrosities/  ....  *  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  we  can  only 
Hay  that  the  cause  of  each  slight  variation  and  of  each  monstrosity 
lies  much  more  in  0ie  nature  c/r  constitution  of  the  organifmi^  than  in  the 
Tiature  of  the  surrounding  conditions ;  though  new  and  changed  oon- 
tlitions  certainly  play  an  important  part  in  exciting  organic  changes 
of  all  kind&' 
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Almosi  all  «i9Ci,  oar*iv  and  not  thf  auf  hor'f. 
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Also,  in  a  note  (vol.  i.  p.  223),  he  speaks  of  *  incidental  results 
of  certain  unknown  differences  in  the  constitution  of  the  repro- 
ductive system.' 

Thus,  then,  it  is  admitted  hy  our  author  that  we  may  have 
^abrupt,  strongly  marked*  chang^es,  'neither  beneficial  nor  in- 
Jurinus^  to  the  creatures  possessing  thein,  produced  ^  by  unknown 
agencies'  lyin^  deep  in  *  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  organ- 
ism/ and  which,  if  actino^  uniformly,  would  *  probably  *  modify 
similarly  '  all  the  individuals  of  a  species/  If  this  is  not  an 
Abandonment  of  *  natural  selection/  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
terms  more  calculated  to  express  it.  But  Mr,  Darwin  s  admissitms 
of  error  do  not  stop  here.  In  the  fifth  edition  of  his  *  Origin  nf 
Species '(p.  101)  he  says,  'Until  readintj  an  able  and  valuable 
article  in  the  "North  British  Review"  (1867),  1  did  not  appre- 
ciate how  rarely  single  variations^  whether  slight  or  strong-ly 
marked,  could  be  perpetuated/  Again;  he  was  formerly  *  in- 
clined to  lay  much  stress  on  the  principle  of  protection,  as 
accounting  for  the  less  bright  colours  of  female  birds  *  (*  Descent 
of  Man/  vol.  ii,  p.  198)  ;  but  now  he  speaks  as  if  the  correctness 
of  his  old  conception  of  such  colours  being  due  to  protection  was 
unlikelv.  *  Is  it  probable/  he  asks,  *  that  the  head  of  the  female 
chaffinch,  the  crimson  on  the  breast  of  the  female  bullfinch, 
— the  green  of  the  female  cliaffinch, — the  crest  of  the  female 
golden-crested  wren,  have  all  been  rendered  less  bright  by  the 
slow  process  of  selection  for  the  sake  of  protection  ?  /  cannot 
ihink  SQ*  (vol,  ii,  p.  176.) 

Onc5e  more  Mr,  Darwin  shows  us  (vol.  i.  p.  125)  how  he  has 

over-hasty  in  attributing  the  development  of  certain  struc- 

iires  to  reversion.    He  remarks,  *  In  my  **  Variations  of  Animals 

under  Domestication  "  (vol.  ii,  p.  57)  I  attributed  the  not  very 

piare  cases  of  supernumerarf  mammcr  in  women  to  reversion,' 

^But  Professor  Preyer  states   that   mammcc  erraticfc  have    been 

^wn  to  occur  in  other  situations,  even  on  the  back ;  so  that 

force  of  my  argument  is  greatly  weakened  or  perliaps  quite 

destroyed,* 

Finally,  we  have  a  postscript  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
%'otume  of  the    *  Descent  of   Man '   which  contains  an  avowal 

ore  remarkable  than  even  the  passages  already  cited.  He  therein 
ecUfes: — 

*  I  have  fnUen  into  a  serious  and  imfortunate  error,  in  relation  to  the 
irximl  diflferences  of  animals,  in  attempting  to  explain  what  seemed  to 
mf>  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  lato  period  of  life  at  which  tho 
neecssary  variations  have  arisen  in  many  cases,  and  the  lato  pci-iod 
Mt  witieli  sexual  solection  acts.      The  explanation  given  is  wholly 
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orronomiB,  as  I  have  di6€0Yere(l  by  working  ont  an  illustrAtioQ  in 

figures/ 

While  willinjjly  paying  a  just  tribute  of  esteem  to  the  ranthmr 
which  dictated  these  several  admissicms,  it  would  be  idle  tfi  dis- 
semble, and  disingenuous  not  to  declare^  the  amount  of  distrust 
with  which  such  repeated  over-hasty  conchrsions  and  erroneous 
calculati4»ns  inspiie  us.  When  their  Author  comes  before  us 
anew,  as  he  now  does,  with  opinions  and  conclusions  still  more 
startling^  and  calculatcil  in  a  jet  greater  degree  to  disturb  con- 
victions reposing  upon  the  general  consent  of  the  majority  of 
cultivated  minds,  we  may  well  pause  before  we  trust  ourselves 
unreservedly  to  a  guidance  which  thus  again  and  again  declare* 
its  own  reiterated  fallibility.  Mr.  Darwin^s  conclusions  may  be 
correct,  but  we  feel  we  have  now  indeed  a  right  to  demand 
that  they  shall  be  proved  before  we  assent  to  them  ;  and  that 
since  what  Mr.  Darwin  before  declared  '  must  be,'  he  now 
admits  not  only  to  be  unnecessary  but  untrue,  we  may  justly 
regard  with  extreme  distrust  the  numerous  statements  and 
calculations  which,  in  the  '  Descent  of  Man,'  are  avowedly  re- 
commended by  a  mere  '  mtn/  be,*  This  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  Author,  starting  at  first  with  an  avowed  hypothesis,  con* 
stantly  asserts  it  as  an  undoubted  fact,  and  claims  for  it,  some* 
what  in  the  spirit  of  a  theologian,  that  it  should  be  receiveil  as 
an  article  of  faith.  Thus  the  formidable  objection  to  Mr, 
Darwin*s  theory,  that  the  great  break  in  the  organic  chain 
between  man  and  his  nearest  allies,  which  cannot  \ye  bridged 
over  by  any  extinct  or  living  species,  is  answered  simply  by  an 
appeal  *to  a  Mief  in  the  general  principle  of  evolution'  (vol,  i. 
p.  200),  or  by  a  confident  statement  that  *  we  have  ever}/  reasan 
to  Mieve  that  breaks  in  the  series  are  simply  the  result  of  many 
forms  having  become  extinct*  (vol.  i.  p.  187).  So,  in  like 
manner,  we  are  assured  tliat  *  the  early  progenitors  of  man  were, 
vo  doubt ^  once  covered  with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards; 
their  ears  were  pointed  and  capable  of  movement ;  and  their 
Ixtdies  were  provided  with  a  tail,  having  the  proper  muscles  ' 
(vol.  i,  p.  200).  And,  finally,  we  arc  told,  with  a  dogmatism 
little  worthy  of  a  philosopher,  that,  *  lutleis  we  mlfulli/  close  our 
fyf#,'  we  must  recognise  our  parentage  (vol.  i.  p.  213). 

These  are  hard  words  ;  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accnseft 
of  wilful  blindness,  we  shall  now  proceed,  with  an  unbiassed 
and  unprejudiced  mind,  to  examine  carefully  the  ai|ruments  upin 
%vhich  Mr.  Darwin  s  theory  rests.  Must  we  acknowledge  that 
'  man  with  all  his  noble  qualities,  with  sympathy  which  ieels  for 
the  most  debased^  with  benevolence  which  extends  not  only  to 
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other  men  but  to  the  humblest  living  creature,  with  his  )^o(l-ljke 
intellect  which  has  penetrated  into  the  movements  and  cuiistitu- 
tion  of  the  solar  system/  must  we  arkoo\vle<Jg:e  that  man  *•  with  all 
these  exalteti  powers*  is  descended  from  an  Ascidian?  Is  this  a 
scientific  truth  resting  on  scientific  evidence,  or  is  it  to  be  classed 
with  the  speculations  of  a  bygone  a^e  ? 

With  regard  to  the  Origin  of  Man,  Mr,  Darwin  considers 
that  both  *  natural  selection'  and  'sexual  selection  '  hnve  acted. 
We  need  not  on  the  present  occasion  discuss  the  action  of 
natural  selectifm ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  that 
ti(  'sexual  selection'  at  some  length*  It  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  *  descent  of  man/  according  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
riewa.  He  maintains  that  w^e  owe  to  it  our  power  of  song  and  our 
hairlessness  of  body,  and  that  also  to  it  is  due  the  for  mat  ion  and 
f>nservation  of  the  various  races  and  varieties  of  the  human 
fpecies-  In  this  matter  then  we  fear  we  shall  have  to  make 
Sfjme  demand  upon  our  readers'  patience.  *  Sexual  selection '  is 
tlie  comer-stone  of  Mr,  Darwin's  theory.  It  occupies  three- 
fciurtbs  of  his  two  volumes  ;  and  unless  he  has  clearly  estiiblished 
this  point,  the  whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  review  the  l>ook  without  entering  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject, even  at  the  risk  of  touching  upon  some  points  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  we  should  have  jneferred  in  pass  over  in  silence. 
Under  the  head  of  *  sexual  selection'  Mr.  Darwin  includes 
two  very  distinct  processes.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  action 
of  sQperior  strength  or  activity,  by  which  one  male  succeeds  in 
obtaining  possession  of  mates  and  in  keeping  away  rivals.  This 
undoubtedly,  a  leni  causa;  but  may  be  more  conveniently 
reckoned  as  cine  kind  of 'natural  selection*  than  as  a  branch  of 
*  sexual  selection,'  The  second  process  consists  in  alleged  pre- 
eoce  or  choice,  exercised  freely  by  the  female  in  favour  of 
'^larticular  males  on  account  of  some  attractiveness  or  beauty  of 
form,  colour,  odour,  or  voice,  which  such  males  may  possess. 
It  is  this  second  kind  of  'sexual  selection'  (and  which  alone 
flrserves  the  name)  that  is  important  for  the  establishment  of 
^Ir.  Darwin's  views,  but  its  valid  action  has  to  be  proved. 

Xow,  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  power  of  choice 
Mr,  Darwin  brings  forward  a  multitude  of  details  respecting 
the  sexual  phenomena  of  animals  of  various  classes  ;  but  it 
is  the  class  of  birds  which  is  mainly  relied  on  to  afford  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  choice  by 
female  animals.  We  contend,  however,  that  not  only  is  the 
•irridence  defective  even  here,  but  that  much  of  his  own  evi- 
dence is  in  direct  opposition  to  his  views.  While  the  un- 
qoestionable    fact,  that   male   sexual   characters   (horns,  mane, 
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wattles,  Sec,  &c.)  have  been  developed  in  many  cases  when* 
sexual  selection  has  certainly  not  acted,  renders  it  probable,  a 
prior t\  that  the  unknown  cause  which  has  operatetl  in  these 
numerous  cases  has  operated  in  tiiose  instances  also  which  seem 
to  favour  the  hypothesis  supported  by  Mr.  Darwin*  Still  he 
contends  that  the  greater  part  of  the  beauty  and  melody  of  the 
organic  world  is  due  exclusively  to  this  selective  process,  by 
which,  through  countless  generations,  the  tail  of  the  |>eacock,  the 
throat  of  the  humming-bird,  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  ami 
the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  havt»  been  developed  by  females, 
age  after  age,  selecting  for  their  mates  males  possessing  in  a  more 
and  more  perfect  degree  characters  which  must  thus  have  been 
continually  and  constantly  preferred. 

Yet,  after  all,  Mr.  Darwin  concedes  in  principle  the  very  point 
in  dispute,  and  yields  all  for  which  his  opponents  need  argue, 
when  he  allows  that  beautifal  and  harmonious  variations  may 
occur  sponiatieonshf  and  at  oncCy  as  in  the  dark  or  spangled  bars 
on  the  feathers  of  Hamburgh  fowls  (*  Descent  of  Man,'  vol.  i.  p. 
281).  For  what  difference  is  there,  other  than  mere  difference- 
of  degree,  between  the  spontaneous  apj>carance  of  a  few  beautiful 
new  feathers  with  harmonious  markings  and  the  spontaneous 
appearance  of  a  whole  beautiful  clothing  like  that  of  the  Tra- 
gopans  ? 

Again,  on  Mr.  Darwin's  own  showing,  it  is  manifest  that 
male  sexual  characters,  such  as  he  would  fain  attribute  to  sexual 
selection,  may  arise  withotit  any  snrh  action  whatever.  Than 
he  tells  us,  'There  are  breeds  of  the  sheep  and  goat,  in  which 
the  horns  of  the  male  differ  greatly  in  sha|>e  from  those  of  the 
female  ;*  and  '  with  tortoise-shell  cats,  the  females  alone,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  thus  coloured,  the  males  being  rusty-red'  (voL 
i.  p.  283),  Now,  if  these  cats  were  only  known  in  a  wild  state, 
Mr.  Darwin  would  certainly  bring  them  forwartl  amongst  hiir 
other  instances  of  alleged  sexual  selection^  though  we  now  know 
the  phenomenon  is  not  due  to  any  such  cause.  A  more  striking 
instance,  however,  is  the  following: — *With  the  pigeon,  the 
sexes  of  the  parent  species  do  not  differ  in  any  external  cha- 
racter; nevertheless,  in  certain  domesticated  breeds  the  male  is 
differently  coloured  from  the  female.  The  wattle  in  the  English 
carrier-pigeon  and  the  crop  in  the  pouter  are  more  highly 
developeil  in  the  male  than  in  the  female ;'  and  *  this  has  arisen^ 
not  from,  but  rather  in  oppoiition  to^  the  wishes  of  the  breeder;' 
which  amounts  to  a  positiie  demonstration  that  sexual  characters 
may  arise  s|"Hintancou8ly,  and,  |je  it  noted,  in  the  c  lass  of  birds. 

The  uncertainty  which  besets  these  s|x*culations  of  Mr.  Darwin 
is  evident  at   even'  turn.     What   at  first  could  be    thought  a 
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Mfif  instaQce  of  sexual  selection  than  the  light  of  the  ^lowworm^ 
oilibited  to  attract  her  mate  ?  Yet  the  discovery  of  luminous 
larvff,  which  of  course  have  no  sexual  action,  leads  Mr.  Darwin 
to  «bj»erve ;  '  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  primary  use  of 
the  light  is  to  guide  the  male  tr>  tlie  female*  (vol.  i.  p.  345), 
Again,  as  to  certain  British  fleld-bug^s,  he  says  :  *lf  in  any  species 
the  mates  had  differeii  from  the  females  in  an  analogous  manner^ 
we  mi</ht  have  been  jri^stijud  in  attrilmting  such  conspicuous 
colours  to  sexual  selection  with  transference  to  both  sexes  '  (voU 
L  p.  350).  As  to  the  stridulating  noises  of  insects  (which  is 
assumed  to  be  the  result  of  sexual  selection),  Mr.  Darwin  remarks 
of  certain  Neuroptera  : — -^  It  is  rather  surprising  tliat  both  sexes 
should  have  the  power  of  stridulating,  as  the  male  is  winged 
and  the  female  wingless  '  (voL  i.  p.  36fi)  ;  and  he  is  again  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  power  is  not  a  sexual  character  in  many 
Coleoptera  (vol.  i,  p»  382), 

Moths  and  butterflies,  however,  are  the  insects  which  Mr. 
Darwin  treats  of  at  the  greatest  length  in  support  of  sexual 
selection.  Yet  even  here  he  supplies  us  with  positive  evi- 
dence that  in  certain  cases  beauty  does  not  charm  the  female. 
He  telU  us : — 

*  Some  facts,  however,  are  opposed  to  the  belief  that  female  butter- 
flics  prefer  the  more  beautiful  niolcs  ;  thus,  as  I  have  been  assured  by 
obsorvers,  fresh  feniales  may  frequently  be  Been  paired  with 
" ,  ^ded,  or  dingy  males/ — ^vol.  i*  p.  400. 

As  to  the  Bombycidac  he  adds : — 

^  The  females  lie  in  an  almost  torpid  state,  oud  appear  not  to 
crviooe  the  least  choice  in  regard  to  their  partners.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  common  silk-moth  (U.  mori).  Dr.  Wallace,  who  has  had 
such  immense  experience  in  breeding  Bomhjx  cynfhia^  is  convinced 
that  tbe  females  evince  no  cboico  or  preference.  He  has  kept  alxjvo 
300  of  Iheee  moths  living  together,  and  lias  often  found  the  most 
TigQtoas  females  mated  with  stuntod  males.' 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  find,  for  all  this,  any  defect  of  colour 
or  markings^  for,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  observes  {Nature^  March 
15th,  1871,  p.  182),  *  the  Bombyces  are  amongst  the  most  elegantly 
floured  of  all  moths/ 
Air.  Dar.win  gives  a  number  of  instances  of  sexual  characters, 
such  as  horns,  spines,  (Jcc,  in  beetles  and  other  insects  ;  but 
there  is  no  fragment  of  evidence  that  such  structures  are  in  any 
way  due  to  feminine  caprice.  Other  stmcturcs  are  described 
'  figured  which  doubtless  do  aid  the  sexual  act,  as  the  claws 
Tci^rtaiii  Crustacea;  but  these  are  often  of  such  size  and  strength 
[€^ff,  in   Callianassa  and  Orc/mda)  as  to  render  any  power  of 
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choice   on    the   part  of  the  female    in  the  highest  degree  in- 
credible. 

Similarly  with  the  hiorher  classes,  i,e.  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and 
BeastSf  we  have  tlescriptioos  and  representations  of  a  number  of 
sexual  peculiarities,  but  no  evidence  whatever  that  such  characters 
are  due  to  female  selection*  Often  we  have  statements  which 
conllict  strongly  with  a  belief  in  any  such  action.  Thus,  e.t/., 
Mr*  Darwin  cjuotes  Mr.  R.  Buist,  Superintendent  of  Fisheries, 
as  saying  that  male  salmon 

•  Are  coustautly  fighting  and  tearing  each  other  on  the  spawning- 
beds,  and  many  so  injure  each  other  as  to  cause  the  death  of  nnmbcTs, 
many  being  seen  swinnning  near  the  banks  of  the  river  in  a  etato 
of  exhaustion,  and  apparently  in  a  dying  state.'  .  .  *  *  The  keeper  of 
Stomiontfield  found  iu  the  northern  Tyne  about  300  dead  sahnon,  nil 
of  which  vi'ith  one  exception  were  males  ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
they  had  lost  their  lives  by  fighting/ — vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

The  female's  choice  must  here  be  much  limited,  and  the  only 
kind  of  sexual  selection  which  can  operate  is  that  first  kind,  de^ 
termined  by  combat,  which,  we  before  observed,  must  rather  be 
ranked  as  a  kind  of  *  natural  selection/  Even  with  regard  to 
this,  however,  we  may  well  hesitate,  when  Mr.  Daririn  tells  us» 
as  he  does,  that  seeing  the  habitual  contests  of  the  males,  '  it  is 
surprising  that  they  have  not  generally  become,  through  the 
effects  of  sexual  selection,  larger  and  stronger  than  the  females ;' 
and  this  the  more  as  '  the  males  suffer  from  their  small  size/ 
being  '  liable  to  be  devoureti  by  the  females  of  their  own  species  * 
(vol.  ii,  p.  7).  The  cases  cited  by  our  Author  with  regard  to 
fishes,  do  not  even  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  sexual  selec- 
tion, and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  tlie  numerous  details  given 
by  him  about  Reptiles  and  Amphibians.  Nay,  rather  the  facts 
arc  hostile  to  his  views.  Thus,  he  says  himself,  *It  is  sur- 
|>rising  that  frogs  and  toads  should  not  have  acquired  more 
strongly-marked  sexual  differences;  for  though  cold-bloodc^d, 
their  passions  are  strong  *  (vol.  ii.  p.  2G).  But  he  cites  a  fact, 
than  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  less  favourable  to 
his  cause.  He  adds :  '  Dr.  Gnnthcr  informs  me  that  he  has 
several  times  found  an  unfortunate  female  toad  dead  and  smo- 
ihcnHl  frfim  having  been  so  closely  embraced  by  three  or  four 
males/  If  female  selection  was  difficult  in  the  case  of  the 
female  salmon,  it  must  be  admitted  to  hare  been  singnlarly 
infelicitous  to  the  female  toad. 

VVe  will  now  notice  some  facts  brought  fcmrard  by  Mr* 
Darwin  with  rrgani  to  l)casts.  And  first,  as  to  the  existrnce  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  females^  it  may  be  noted  that  *  Mr, 
Bbnkiron,  the  greatest  breeder  of  nlC1^-horses  in  the  world,  says 
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tLat  stallions  are  so  frequently  capricious  in  tlieir  cliolce,  rejecting 
one  roare  and  without  any  apparent  cause  taking^  to  another, 
tliat  various  artifices  have  tf>  be  habilually  used.*  '  He  has  never 
knmcn  a  mare  to  reject  a  horse;'  though  this  has  occurred  in 
Mr,  VVright*s  stable » 

S*Jine  of  the  most  marked  sexual  characters  found  amongst 
mammals,  are  those  which  exist  in  apes.  These  arc  abundantly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  but  his  treatment  of  them  seems 
ti*  show  Ixis  inability  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  his 
tli€«>ty. 

U  IS  well  known  that  certain  apes  are  distinguished  by  the 
lively  colours  or  peculitarities  as  to  hair  possessed  liy  the  males, 
while  it  is  also  notorious  that  their  vastly  superior  strength  of 
bciily  and  lengtlx  of  fang,  would  render  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  female  difficult  and  perilous,  even  were  we  to  adopt  the 
utterly  gratuitous  supposition,  that  at  seasons  of  sexual  excite- 
pent  the  female  shows  any  disposition  to  coyness.  Mr.  Darwin 
IS  no  facts  to  bring  forward  to  prove  the  exercise  of  any 
rhoice  on  the  part  of  fejnale  apes,  but  gives  in  support  of  his 
views  the  following  remarkable  passage  :  — 

•  BTust  we  atti-ibute  to  mere  pmcposcless  variability  in  the  malo  all 
I  appendages  of  hair  aud  skin  ?    It  caimot  ho  deiiiud  tliat  this  is 

wWo :  for,  with  many  domesticated  qiiadrupeds,  cert4\in  characters, 
fi|  not  derived  thi'ough  reversion  from  any  wild  parcnt-furiu, 

L-  red  in,  and  are  coniincd  to^  the  males^  or  arc  more  largely 

d^rvcluped  in  them  than  in  the  females, — for  ingtaucCi  the  hump  in  the 
male  zebu-cattle  of  India,  the  tail  in  fat-tailed  rams^  the  arched  outline 
of  the  forehe&d  in  the  males  of  fievoml  breeds  of  sheep,  the  maiio  io 
the  nun  of  an  African  breed,  and,  lastly,  the  mane,  long  hairs  on  the 
iiniler  legs,  and  the  dewlap  in  the  male  alone  of  the  Berbura  goat.* — 
f«l  il  p.  284. 

If  these  are  due,  as  is  probable,  to  simple  variability,  then, 
he  adds, — 

*  It  woidd  appear  reasonable  to  extend  the  Bamo  view  to  the  many 
analogoiM  characters  occurring  in  animals  under  a  state  of  nature. 
Neverthelces  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  view  is  applicable  in 
sm&y  c«£eB,  as  in  that  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  hair  on 
the  throat  and  fore-legs  of  the  male  Ammo  tragus,  or  of  the  immense 
beard  of  tlie  I*ithccia  (moidtoy).' — vol.  ii.  p»  285, 

But  one  naturally  asks.  Why  not?  Mr.  Darwin  gives  no 
raijton  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  beyond  that  implied  in  the 
gratuitous  use  of  the  epithet  *  purposeless  *  iii  the  passage  cited, 
and  to  which  we  shall  return. 

In  the  Rhesus  monkey  the  female  appears  to  be  more  vividly 
cglottretl  than  the  male  i  therefore  Mr.  Darwin  infers  (grounding 
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his  inference  on  alleged  phenomena  in  birds)  that  sexual  selec- 
tion is  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the  male  selects.  This 
hypothetical  reversion  of  a  hypothetical  process  to  meet  an 
rxcepiiooal  case  will  appear  to  many  rash  indeed,  when  they 
reflect  that  as  to  teeth,  whiskers,  general  size,  and  superciliary 
ridges  this  monkey  *  follows  the  common  rule  of  the  male 
excelling:  the  female*  (vol.  ii.  p.  204). 

To  turn  now  to  the  class  on  which  Mr.  Darwin  especially 
relics,  we  slmll  find  that  even  Birds  supply  us  with  numerous 
instances  which  conflict  with  his  hypothesis.  Thus,  speaking 
of  the  hattliiicf  of  male  waders,  our  author  tells  us: — 'Tw*o 
were  seen  to  l>e  thus  engaged  for  half  an  hour,  until  one  got 
hold  of  the  head  of  the  other,  which  would  have  been  killed 
had  not  the  observer  interfered  ;  the  female  all  tlie  time  looking 
on  as  a  quiet  spectator'  (vol.  ii*  p.  41).  As  these  battles  must 
take  place  generally  in  die  absence  of  spectators,  their  doubtless 
frequently  fatal  termination  must  limit  greatly  tlie  power  of 
selection  l\Ir,  Darwin  attributes  to  the  females.  The  same  limit 
IS  certainly  imposed  in  the  majority  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  the 
cocks  of  which  fight  violently  ;  and  there  can  be  litde  doubt 
but  that,  as  an  almost  invariable  niie,  the  victorious  birds  mate 
with  the  comparatively  passive  hens. 

Again,  how  can  we  explain,  on  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  the 
existence  of  distinguishing-  male  sexual  marks,  where  it  is 
the  male  and  not  the  female  bird  w^hlth  selects  ?  Yet  the  wild 
turkey-cock,  a  distinguished  bird  enough,  is  said  by  Mr.  Darwin 
(vol.  ii.  p.  207)  to  be  courted  l>y  the  females;  and  he  quotes  (vol. 
ii.  p.  120)  Sir  R.  Heron  as  saying,  *that  with  peafowl,  the  first 
advances  are  always  made  by  the  female.'  And  of  the  caper^ 
cailzie  he  says,  '  the  females  flit  round  the  male  while  he  is 
parading,  and  solicit  his  attention/ 

But  though,  of  course,  the  sexual  instinct  always  seeks  its  grati- 
fication, does  the  female  ever  select  a  particular  plumage?  The 
strtmgest  instance  given  by  Mr,  Darwin  is  as  follows: — 

*  Sir  B.  Heron  during  many  yearB  kept  an  account  of  the  habits  of 
t1)6  jteafowl,  which  ho  bred  in  large  tmiubcrs.  Ho  states  that  the  bens 
have  frequently  great  preference  for  a  particular  i)eact>ck.  Thej^  were 
all  BO  fond  of  an  old  piod  cock,  that  one  year,  when  he  was  coofinod 
though  still  in  view»  they  were  constantly  o^sombled  close  to  iho 
trcllice-walls  of  his  prison,  and  would  not  suffer  a  jaj»anned  peacock  to 
touch  thorn.  On  hifi  being  lot  out  in  the  autuum.  the  oldest  of  the 
hens  instantly  courti^  him,  and  was  eucot«sful  in  bor  courtship.  The 
next  year  ho  was  >^hnt  up  it»  a  atable^  and  then  the  hens  all  courted  his 
rival.  This  riviil  was  a  japanned  or  black -winged  peacock,  which  to 
our  eyes  is  a  moro  Ixmutiful   binl  thau  the  iHtmmon  kind.' — voL  ii. 
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Naw  no  one  disputes  as  to  birds  sbowing  preferences  one  for 
anotlier,  but  it  is  quite  a  gratuitous  suggestion  that  the  pied 
plumage  of  the  venerable  paterfamilias  was  the  charm  which 
attmcted  the  opposite  sex ;  and  even  if  such  were  the  case,  it 
Wiiuld  seem  (from  Mr,  Darwin's  concluding  remark)  to  prove 
either  that  the  peahen's  taste  is  so  different  from  ourSj  that  the 
peacock's  plumage  could  never  have  been  developed  by  it,  or 
(if  the  taste  of  these  peahens  was  different  from  that  of  most 
peahens)  that  such  is  the  instability  of  a  vicious  feminine 
caprice,  that  no  constancy  of  coloration  could  be  produced  by 
its  selective  action. 

Mr.  Darwin  bases  his  theory  of  sexual  selection  greatly  on  the 
&ct  that  the  male  birds  display  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  with 
elaborate  parade  and  many  curious  and  uncouth  gestures.  But 
this  display  is  not  exclusively  used  in  attracting  and  stimulating 
the  hens.  Thus  he  admits  that  *  the  males  will  someti  mcs  display 
their  ornaments  when  not  in  the  presence  of  the  females,  as  occa- 
siooally  occurs  with  the  grouse  at  their  balz-places,  and  as  may 
be  noticed  with  the  peacock ;  this  latter  bird,  however,  evidently 
widbes  for  a  spectator  of  some  hind,  and  will  show  off  his  finery, 
as  I  bare  often  seen,  before  poultry  or  even  pigs'  (voL  ii,  p.  86). 
Again,  as  to  the  brilliant  htipicola  crocca^  Sir  R.  Schomburgk 
ays :  '  A  mak  was  capering  to  the  apparent  delight  of  several 
others*  (vol.  ii.  p.  87). 

From  the  fact  of  *  display'  Mr,  Darwin  concludes  that  'it 
is  obviously  probable  that  the  females  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
iheir  suitors'  (voh  ii.  p.  111),  Our  Author,  however,  only  ven- 
tmm  to  call  it  'probable/  and  he  significantly  adds:  *It  xs, 
bowever,  diflRcult  to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  their  capacity  to 
appreciate  beauty.'  And  again  be  says  of  the  iien  bird  :  '  It  is  not 
probable  that  she  consciously  deliberates  ;  but  she  is  most  excited 
w  attracted  by  the  most  beautiful,  or  melodious,  or  gallant  males' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  123).  No  doubt  the  plumage,  song,  cScc.,  all  play  their 
parts  in  aiding  the  various  processes  of  life ;  but  to  stimulate  the 
sexual  instinct,  even  supposing  this  to  be  the  object,  is  one  thing 
— to  supply  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  choice  is 
quite  another.  Certainly  we  cannot  admit  what  Mr.  Darwin 
affirms  (vol.  ii.  p.  124),  that  an  *  even  occasional  preference  by 
the  female  of  the  more  attractive  males  would  almost  certainly 
lead  to  their  modification/ 

A  singular  instance  is  given  by  Mn  Darwin  (vol.  ii.  p.  111) 
in  support  of  his  view,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  J.  Weir.  It  is 
diat  ol  a  bullfinch  which  constantly  attacked  a  rced-bunting, 
Btwly  put  into  the  aviary ;  and  this  attack  is  attributed  to  a  sort 
irf  jealoosy  on  the  part  of  the  blackheaded  bullfinch  of  the  black 
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head  of  the  bunting.     Bat  the  bullfinch  could  hardly  be  awarr 
of  the  colour  of  the  top  of  its  own  head  I 

Mr.  Wallace  accounts  for  the  brilliant  colours  of  cater- 
pillars and  many  birds  in  another  way*  The  caterpillars 
which  are  distasteful  must  have  gained  if  *  some  outward  sign 
indicated  to  their  would  -  be  destroyer  that  its  prey  was  a 
<lisj;:ustiiig  morsel.*  As  to  birds,  he  believes  that  brilliance  of 
plumage  is  developed  where  not  htrrtful^  and  that  the  generally 
more  sober  plumage  of  the  hens  has  been  prtHluced  by  naturni 
selection,  killing  off  the  more  brilliant  ones  exjiosed  during 
incubation  to  trying  conditions. 

Now  as  Mr.  Wallace  disposes  of  Mr,  Darwin^s  view*a  by  hi^ 
objections,  so  Mr.  Darwin*s  remarks  tend  tu  refute  Mr.  Wallace's 
positions^  and  the  result  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  some 
unknown  innate  and  internal  law  which  determines  at  tlie  same 
time  both  coloration  and  its  transmission  to  either  or  to  both 
sexes.  At  the  same  time  these  authors,  intleed,  show  the  harmontf 
of  natural  laws  and  processes  one  with  another,  and  their  mutual 
interaction  and  aid. 

It  canncit  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  sexual 
selection  except  in  the  class  of  Birds.  Certain  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  Mr.  Darwin  generally  attributes  to  such  selection 
must  be  due^  in  some  other  classes,  to  other  causes,  and  there  is 
no jtrotif  \h;it  sexual  selection  acts,  even  amongst  birds* 

But  in  other  classes,  as  we  have  seen,  sexual  characters  are  as 
inarked  as  they  are  in  the  feathered  group.  Mr.  Darwin,  indeed, 
argues  that  birds  select,  and  assumes  that  their  sexual  charac- 
ters have  been  produced  by  such  sexual  selection,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  sexual  characters  of  beasts  have  been  similarly 
evolved.  But  we  may  turn  the  argument  round  and  say 
that  sexual  characters  not  less  strongly  marked  exist  in 
many  beasts,  reptiles,  and  insects,  which  characters  cannot 
be  due  to  sexual  selection  ;  that  it  is,  therefore,  probable  the 
sexual  characters  of  birds  are  not  due  to  sexual  selection 
either^  but  that  some  unknown  internal  cause  has  equally 
operated  in  each  case.  The  matter,  indeed,  stands  thus ; 
Of  animals  possessing  sexual  characters  lliere  are  some  in 
which  sexual  selection  cannot  have  act(*d  ;  others  in  which  it 
may  possibly  have  acted  ;  others  again  in  whicli,  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin,  it  has  certainly  acted.  It  is  a  somew*hat  singular 
(ronclusion  to  deduce  from  this  that  sexual  selection  is  the  one 
uni\ersal  cause  of  sexual  charactei-s,  when  similar  effects  to  those 
which  it  is  supposed  to  cause  take  place  in  its  absence. 

But,  indited,  what  are  thi*  ilata  on  which  Mn  Darwin  relies 
as  regards  birds?      As  before  said,  ihey  are  'display*   by  the 
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males,  the  '  greater  brilliancy  and  ornamentation  of  these/  and 
the  'occasional  preference*  hy  females  in  confinement  for 
particular  males.  Is  there  here  any  sufficient  foundation  for  sucli 
a  superstructure?  In  the  first  place,  in  insects,  e.//,  butterflies, 
ire  have  often  many  brilliant  males  crowding  in  pursuit  of  a 
single  female.  Vet,  as  Mr.  Wallace  justly  observes,  *  Surely  the 
male  who  finally  obtains  the  female  will  be  either  the  most 
Ti^roos,  or  the  strongest- winged,  or  the  most  patient — -the  one 
who  tires  out  or  beats  off  the  rest/  Similarly  in  birds  strengtli 
and  perseverance  will,  no  doubt,  generally  reward  the  suitor 
possessing  those  qualities.  Doubtless,  also,  this  will  generally 
he  the  most  beautiful  or  most  melodious  ;  but  this  will  simply 
he  because  extra  beauty  of  plumage,  or  of  song,  will  accompany 
supereminent  vigour  of  constitution  and  fulness  of  vitality. 
VVTiat  has  been  before  said  as  to  the  fierce  combats  of  cock- 
birds  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

But  that  internal  spontaneous  powers  are  sufficient  to  produce 
all  the  most  varied  or  bizarre  sexual  characters  which  any  birds 
exhibit,  is  actually  demonstrated  bj  the  class  of  insects,  espe- 
cially caterpillars  w^hich  from  their  sexless  undeveloped  state 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  selection  Mr.  Darwin 
advocates.  Yet  amongst  caterpillars  we  not  only  find  some 
crmamented  with  spots,  bands,  stripes,  and  curious  patterns, 
'perfectly  definite  in  character  and  of  the  most  brilliantly 
contrasted  hues.  We  have  also  many  ornamental  appendages  ; 
autifui  fleshy  tubercles  or  tentacles,  hard  spines,  beautifully 
oured  hairs  arranged  in  tufts,  brushes,  starry  clusters,  or  long 
"^Dcils,  and  horns  on  the  head  and  tail,  either  single  or  double, 
pointed  or  clubbed,*  Mr.  Wallaco  adds,  '  Now  if  all  these 
l>eautiful  and  varied  ornaments  can  be  produced  and  rendered 
constant  in  each  species  by  some  unknown  cause  quite  inde- 
pendent of  sexual  selection,  why  cannot  the  same  cause  produce 
the  colours  and  many  of  the  ornaments  of  perfect  insects ; ' — we 
may  also  add,  the  colours  and  ornaments  of  all  rither  animals, 
including  birds? 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  wbich  induces  Mr,  Darwin 
to  Bccept  sexual  selection ;  and  it  is  probably  this  which,  in  his 
mintlf  mainly  gives  importance  to  the  facts  mentioned  as  to  the 
plumage  and  motions  of  birds.  He  says  of  *  display,'  *lt  is 
incredible  that  all  this  display  should  he  purposeless'  (vol.  ii, 
p.  399);  ond  again  (voL  ii,  p.  93),  he  declares  that  any  one  who 
denies  that  the  female  Argus  pheasant  can  appreciate  the  refinetl 
bcftDty  of  the  plumage  of  lier  mate,  *  will  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  extraordinary  attitudes  assumed  by  the  male  during  the 
act  of  courtship,  by  which  the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  plumage 
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is  fully  displayed,  are  purposeless;  and  this  is  a  romlusian 
which  I  for  one  will  rievor  admit*  It  seems  then  that  it  is  this 
imaginary  necessity  of  attributing:  purposelessness  to  acts,  which 
determines  Mr.  Darwin  to  attribute  that  peculiar  and  special  pur- 
posje  to  birds'  actions  which  he  does  attribute  to  them.  But  surely 
this  difficulty  is  a  mere  chimapra.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  female 
does  not  select;  yet  the  display  of  the  male  may  be  useful  In 
supplying  the  necessary  degree  of  stimulation  to  her  nervous 
system^  and  to  that  of  the  male.  Pleasurable  sensation,  perhaps 
very  keen  in  intensity,  may  thence  result  to  both.  There  would 
be  no  diffit  ulty  in  suggesting  yet  other  purposes  if  we  were  to 
ascend  into  hig^her  speculative  regions.  Mr.  Darwin  has  given 
us  in  one  place  a  very  remarkable  passage ;  he  says : — 

"-  With  rospect  to  female  birdg  feeling  a  preference  for  particu] 

nialcfl,  w©  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  judge  of  choice  being  exer     

only  by  placiug  ourselves  in  imagination  in  the  same  position.  If  an 
inlmhitant  of  another  planet  were  to  behold  u  nnml^er  of  yoiuig  mstica 
at  a  fair,  courting  and  quarrelling  over  a  pretty  girl,  like  birds  at  one 
of  their  places  of  nssembhige^  he  would  bc^  able  to  infer  that  she  hud 
the  power  of  choice  only  by  obsei'ving  the  eagemegs  of  tho  wo 
to  please  her,  and  to  display  thcii*  finery,' — voL  ii.  p.  122. 

Now  here  it  must  be  observed  that,  as  is  often  the  case,  Mr, 
Darwin  assumes  the  very  point  in  dispute,  unless  he  means  by 
*  power  of  choice  '  mere  freedom  of  physical  ptiwer.  If  he  means 
an  internal,  mental  faculty  of  choice,  then  the  observer  could 
attribute  such  power  to  the  girl  only  if  he  had  reason  to  attribute 
to  the  rustics  an  intellectual  and  mfiral  nature  similar  in  kind  to 
that  which  he  possessed  liimself.  Such  a  similarity  of  nature 
Mr.  Darwin,  of  course,  docs  attribute  to  rational  beings  and  to 
bmtes;  but  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  this  would 
require  other  tests  than  the  presence  of  ornaments,  and  the  per- 
formance of  antics  and  gestures  unaccompanied  by  any  evidence 
of  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  sexual 
selection  is  supposed  to  rest.  To  us  the  action  oi  sexual  selec* 
lion  scarcely  seems  more  than  a  possibility,  the  evidence  rartdy 
Taising  it  to  probability.  It  cannot  be  a  *  sufficient  cause*  lo 
account  for  the  phenomena  which  it  is  intended  to  explain,  nor 
can  it  even  claim  to  be  taken  as  a  iwa  tausa  at  alh  Yet  Mr. 
Darwin  again  and  again  speaks  as  if  its  reality  and  cogency 
were  indisputable. 

As  to  die  alleged  action  of  natural  selection  on  our  own 
sj>ecies  we  may  mention  two  points^ 

I'irst,  as  to  the  absence  of  hair.     This  is  a  character  whidt 
Mr,  Darwin  admits  cannot  be  accountcti  for  by  *  natural  selec- 
tion,' 
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lion,'  because  manifestly  not  beneficial ;  it  is  therefore  attributed 
tfi  *  sexual  selection/  incipient  man  bcinpf  supposed  to  bave 
rbosen  mate-s  witb  less  and  less  hairy  Ivodies  ;  and  the  |Kissi- 
bitity  of  sucb  action  is  thought  by  Mr,  Darwin  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact  that  certain  monkeys  have  parts  of  tlie  body  naked. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  hig"her  apes  have  not  this  nakedness, 
or  have  it  in  a  much  smaller  degree. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  races  of  mankind^  Mr.  Darwin's  theory, 
indeed,  requires  the  alternation  of  constancy  and  caprice  to 
account  for  the  selection  and  the  conservation  of  marked  varieties. 
In  order  that  each  race  may  possess  and  preserve  its  own 
ideal  standard  of  beauty  we  require  the  truth  of  tlic  hypothesis 
ilmt  *  certain  tastes  may  in  the  coarse  of  time  become  inherited  ;* 
and  yet  Mr.  Darwin  candidly  admits  (vol  ii.  p.  303) :  *1  know 
of  DO  evidence  in  favour  of  this  belief.'  On  the  other  hand, 
he  says  (p.  370),  As  soon  as  tribes  exposed  to  different  con- 
iHtions  came  to  vary,  *each  isolated  tribe  %vould  form  for  itself 
a  slijo^htly  different  standard  of  beauty/  which  *  would  o^raduallv 
and  inevitably  be  increased  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree.' 
But  why  have  not  the  numerous  tribes  of  North  American 
Imlians  diverged  from  each  other  more  conspicuously,  inhabit- 
ing, as  they  do^  such  different  climatcsj  and  surrounded  by  such 
diverse  conditions  ? 

Again,  far  from  each  race  being  bound  in  the  trammels  of  its 
own  features,  all  cultivated  European??,  whether  Celts,  Teutons, 
or  Slaves,  agree  in  admiring  the  Hellenic  ideal  as  the  highest 
type  of  human  beaut}^ 

VVe  may  now  pass  on  to  the  peculiarities  of  man's  bodily 
fnune,  and  the  value  ami  signification  of  the  resemblances  pre- 
sented by  it  to  the  various  structures  which  are  found  to  exist 
in  lower  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mr.  Darwin  treats  us  to  a  very  interesting  account,  not  only  of 
mans  anatomy,  but  also  of  the  habits,  diseases,  and  parasites 
(internal  and  external)  of  man^  together  with  the  process  of 
his  development.  He  points  out  (vol.  i.  p.  11)  not  only 
tlie  close  similarity  even  c»f  cerebral  structure  between  man 
and  apes,  but  also  how  the  same  animals  are  'liable  to  many 
«if  the  same  non-contagious  diseases  as  we  are ;  thus  Rengger, 
who  carefully  observed  for  a  long  time  the  Ccbtis  Azarw  in 
ill  native  land,  found  it  liable  to  catarrh,  with  the  usual 
symptams,  and  which  when  often  recurrent,  led  to  consump- 
tion. These  monkeys  suffered  also  from  apoplexy,  inflamma* 
doo  of  the  bowels,  and  cataract  in  the  c^e.  The  younger 
ooety  when  shedding  their  milk- teeth,  often  die<l  from  fever. 
Medicines  produced  the  same  effect  on  them  as  on  us.     Many 
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kinds  of  monkevs  have  a  stronof  taste  for  tea,  cofTee,  and 
spirituous  liquors;  they  will  also,  as  I  have  myself  seen,  smoke 
tobacco  with  pleasure,'  He  also  tells  us  of  baboons  which,  after 
tikiog'  too  much  beer,  'on  the  following  moroino:  were  very  cross 
and  dismal,  held  their  aching  heads  with  both  hands,  and  wore 
a  most  pitiable  expression:  when  beer  or  wine  was  offered 
them,  thev  turned  away  widi  disgust,  but  relished  the  juice  of 
lemons.*  He  notices,  besides,  the  process  of  development  in  man 
^  with  the  transitory  resemblances  it  exhibits  to  the  immature  condi- 
tions of  other  animals,  and  he  mentions  certain  muscular  abnor- 
malities. 

Mr.  Darwin  also  brinjjs  forward  an  observation  of  Mr.  Woalner, 
the  sculptor,  as  to  a  small  projection  of  the  helix  or  outermost 
fold  of  the  human  ear,  which  projection  '^  we  may  safely  con- 
clude '  to  he  *  a  vestige  of  formerly  pointed  ears — which  occa- 
sionally reappears  in  man'  (vol.  i.  p.  23).  Very  many  other 
interesting  facts  are  noted  which  it  would  be  superfluous  here 
to  recapitulate.  It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  man's  bodily 
structure  ami  its  resemblances  that  we  have  observed  slight 
errors  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Darwin,  whicli  it  mav  be  as  well  to 
]>oint  out;  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  does  not 
profess  to  be  in  any  sense  an  anatomisL  Thus,  at  vol.  i.  p,  28, 
he  mistakes  the  supra-condyloid  foramen  of  the  humerus  for  the 
inter-condyluid  j>erfr» ration.  Did  the  former  condition  frequently 
occur  in  man— as,  through  this  mistake,  be  asserts — it  would  be 
remarkable  indeed,  as  it  is  only  found  in  the  lower  monkeys  and 
not  in  the  higher.  A  more  singular  mistake  is  that  of  the  malar 
bone  for  the  premaxilla  (vol.  i.  p.  124). 

To  return  to  the  bodily  and  other  characters  enumerated  at 
such  length  by  Mr.  Darwin.  They  may,  ami  doubtless  they 
will,  produce  a  considerable  effect  on  readers  who  are  not  anato- 
mists, but  in  fact  the  whole  and  sole  result  is  to  show  that  man 
is  an  animaL  That  he  is  such  is  denied  by  no  one,  but  has  been 
taught  and  accepted  since  the  time  of  Aristotle.  We  remember 
on  one  occasion  meeting  at  a  dinner-table  a  clever  medical  man 
of  materialistic  views.  He  strongly  impressed  the  minds  of 
some  laymen  present  by  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  mental 
phenomena  following  upon  difltrent  injuries,  or  diseased  mn* 
ditions  of  different  parts  of  the  brain,  until  one  of  the  number 
remarked  as  a  climax,  *  Yes  ;  and  when  the  brain  is  entirelv 
removed  the  mental  phenomena  cease  altogether' — the  previous 
observations  having  only  brought  out  vividly  what  no  one 
denied,  viz.,  that  during  this  life  a  certain  integrity  of  bodily 
structure  is  requisite  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  mental  powers. 
I1ius  Mr,  Darwin  8  remarks  arc  merely  an  elaborate  statement  of 
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what  afl  adtnit,  namely,  tbat  man  is  an  animal.  They  further 
imply,  liowcver,  that  he  is  no  more  than  an  animal,  and  that  the 
mmle  of  origin  of  his  visibk*  being  must  be  the  moLleof  bis  origin 
as  a  whole — a  conclusion  of  which  we  should  not  question  the 
legitimacy  if  we  couM  accept  Mr,  Darwin's  views  of  man's 
inetjtal  powers. 

AH  that  ran  be  said  to  be  established  by  our  author  is,  that  if 
the  various  kinds  of  lower  animals  have  been  evolvi^d  one  from 
the  other  by  a  process  tt(  natural  generation  or  evolution,  then 
il  becomes  highly  probable  a  priori  that  man's  body  has  been 
sitnilarlj  evolved  ;  but  this,  in  such  a  case,  becomes  equally  pro- 
bable from  the  admitted  fact  that  he  is  an  animal  at  aU, 

The  evidence  for  such  a  process  of  evolution  of  man's  body 
amounts,  however,  only  to  an  a  priori  probability,  and  mig-bt  be 
reconciled  with  another  mode  of  origin  if  there  were  suflicient 
retLson  (of  another  kind)  to  juiitiiy  a  belief  in  such  other  mode  of 
origin.  Mr.  Darwin  says  i — -^  It  is  only  our  natural  prejudice, 
and  that  arrogance  which  made  our  forefathers  declare  that  they 
were  descended  from  demi-gods,  which  leads  ns  to  demur  to  this 
coDcIusion'  (vol*  i.  p.  32).  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  for  many 
demar  to  his  conclusion  because  they  believe  that  to  accept  his 
view  would  be  to  contradict  other  truths  which  to  them  are  far 
more  evident. 

He  also  makes  the  startling  assertion  that  to  take  any  other 
view  than  his  as  to  man's  origin,  *  is  to  admit  that  our  own  struc- 
ture and  that  of  all  the  animals  around  us,  is  a  mere  snare  laid  to 
entrap  our  judgment'  (voL  i.  p.  32).  Mr.  Darwin  is,  we  are 
<j  \  far  enough  from  pretend in^j  that  he  has  exhausted  the 

p  -  .ues  of  the  case,  and  yet  couhi  anything  but  a  conviction 
that  the  whole  field  had  been  explored  exhaustively,  justify  such 
»D  asaertion?  IC  without  such  a  conviction,  it  were  permissible  so 
to  dogmatize,  every  theurizer  who  had  attained  to  a  plausible 
explanation  of  a  set  of  phenomena  might  equally  make  use  of 
ibe  assertion,  and  say,  until  a  better  explanation  Wcis  found,  that 
til  doubt  him  would  be  to  attribute  duplicity  to  the  Almighty. 

Ill  tracing  man's  origin  Mr.  Darwin  is  again  betrayed  into 
ilight  inaccuracies.  Thus,  in  combating  the  position,  advanced 
in  this  'Review,**  that  the  hands  of  apes  had  been  preformed 
(with  a  view  to  man)  in  a  condition  of  perfection  beyond  their 
needf,  he  says  : — 

*  On  the  contrary.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  more  perfectly 
r.  •nj4tructe*i  hand  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  them,  provided, 
tad  it  is  imiHirtont  to  note  this,  that  their  hands  Imd  not  thus  been 

•  See  '  Qoarterly  Review/  April,  1869,  p.  392. 
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rendered  less  well  adapted  for  climbmg  trees.  We  may  Buspoct  that  a 
perfect  hand  would  havo  been  disadTantiigeous  for  climbisg ;  as  the  most 
arboreal  monkey  g  in  the  world,  Batuely  A  teles  in  America  and 
Hylobatos  in  Aaio,  either  have  their  thumbs  much  reduced  in  aijce  and 
even  rudimentary,  or  their  fingers  partially  coherent,  so  that  their 
hands  are  converted  into  grasping-hooks/ — voL  L  p*  140* 

In  a  note,  Mr.  Darwin  refers  to  the  Syndactylc  Gibbon  as  having 
two  of  the  dip^iu  coherent.  But  these  digits  are  not,  as  he  sup- 
poses, dig^its  of  the  hand  but  toes.  Moreover,  though  doubtless 
the  Gibbons  and  spider-monkeys  are  admirably  organized  for 
their  needs,  yet  it  is  plain  that  a  well-developed  thumb  is  no  im- 
pediment to  climbing,  for  the  strictly  arboreal  Lemurs  are  exceed- 
ingly well  furnished  in  this  respect.  Again  he  says  (vol,  i.  p.  143) 
of  the  Gibbons,  that  they,  *  without  having  been  taught,  can  walk 
or  run  upright  with  tolerable  quickness,  though  they  mo^^e  awk- 
wardly, and  mucli  less  securely  than  man/  This  is  a  little  mis- 
leading, inasmuch  as  it  is  not  stated  that  this  upright  progression 
is  effected  by  placing  the  enormously  long  arms  behind  the  head 
or  holding  them  out  backwards  as  a  balance  in  progression. 

We  have  aln^ady  seen  that  Mr,  Darwin  tries  to  account  for 
man^s  hairlessness  by  the  help  of  *  sexual  selection.*  He  also, 
however,  speculates  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  having  lost  it 
through  heat  of  climate,  saying  : — '  Elephants  and  rhinoceroses 
are  almost  hairless ;  and  as  certain  extinct  species  which  formerly 
lived  under  an  arctic  climate  were  covered  with  long  wool  or 
hair,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  existing  species  of  both 
genera  had  lost  their  hairy  covering  from  exposure  to  heat  * 
(vol.  i.  p.  148). 

This  affords  us  a  good  example  of  hasty  and  inconclusive 
speculation.  Surely  it  would  be  as  rational  to  suppose  that  the 
arctic  species  had  gained  their  coats  as  that  the  tropical  species 
had  lost  theirs.  But  over-hasty  conclusions  are,  we  regret  to 
say,  tlie  rule  in  Mr.  Darwin's  speculations  as  to  man's  genealogy. 
He  carries  that  genealogy  back  to  some  ancient  form  of  animal 
life  somewhat  tike  an  existing  lan^al  Ascidian  ;  and  he  does  this 
on  the  strength  of  the  observations  of  Kowalevsky  and  Kuppfer, 
He  assumes  at  once  that  the  similarities  of  structure  which  those 
obscrvrrs  detertcfl  are  due  to  descent  instead  of  to  independent 
similarity  of  evolution,  tliough  the  latter  mode  of  origin  is  at 
least  jiossible,*  and  can  haixUy  be  considered  improbable  when 
we  retlcct  on  the  close  sijiiiliurity  independently  induced  in  the 
ejres  oi  fishes  mxiA  ccpbalopodi. 

•  Si-^  Profcspor  Bolkftoa*!  *  .\ddms  at  the  LiTCfpool  Bfteth^  of  Ui«  British 
AMooiatiaDt  ll»T0-* 
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Quite  recently,  however,  observations  have  been  published  hj 
Dr.  Donitz,*  which  render  it  necessary,  at  the  least,  to  pause  and 
neconsider  the  question  belbre  admitting  the  Ascidian  ancestry  of 
the  Vertebrate  sub-kingdom. 

We  DOW  come  to  the  consideration  t)f  a  subject  of  great 
importance — namely,  that  of  man's  mental  powers.  Are  they, 
as  Kir.  Darwin  a^ain  and  again  affirms  that  they  arej  different 
only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  the  mental  pfjwersof  brutes? 
As  is  so  often  the  case  in  discussions,  the  error  to  be  combated 
is  nn  implied  negation,  Mr.  Darwin  implies  and  seems  to 
AKume  that  when  two  things  have  certain  characters  in  common 
there  can  be  no  fundamental  difference  between  them. 

To  avoid  ambiguity  and  obscurity,   it  may  be  well   here  to 
ilate    plainly   certain    very  elementary    matters.     The  ordinary 
antecedents  and  concomitants  of  distinctly  felt  sensations  may 
exkt,  with  all  their  physical  consequences,  in  the  total  absence 
<if  intellectual  cognizance,  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  fact, 
that  when  through  fracture  of  the  spine  the  lower  limbs  of  a  man 
are  utterly  deprived  of  the  power  of  feeling,  the  foot  may  ncver- 
iheJcss  withdraw  itself  from  tickling  just  as  if  a  sensation  was 
consciously    felt.     Amongst    lower  animals,  a  decapitated  frog 
will  join  its  hind  feet  tngether  to  push  away  an  irritating  object 
IS  an  uninjured  animal  will  do.     Here  we  have  coadjusted 
lis  resulting  from  stimuli  which  normally  produce   sensa* 
t     :t,   but  occurring  under  conditions  in  which  cerebral   action 
viiM-i  not  take  place.      Did  it  take  place  we  should  have  sensa- 
tions, but  by  no  means  necessarily  intellectual  action. 

•Sensation^  is  not  'thought,'  and  no  amount  of  the  former 
would  constitute  the  most  rudimentary  condition  of  the  latter^ 
iboDgli  sensations  supply  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of 
'ibought'  or  '  knowledge.' 

Altojyether,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  at  least  six  kinds  of 
action  to  which  the  nervous  system  ministers  : — ^ 

I,  That  in  which  impressions  received  result  in  appropriate 
niOTements  without  the  inter\^ention  of  sensation  or  thouf^ht,  as 
in  the  cases  of  injury  above  given.  (This  is  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system.) 

H,  That  in  which  stimuli  from  without  result  in  sensations 
through  the  agency  of  which  their  due  effects  are  wrought  out. 
(Scnsation.) 

•  See  ■  Jotinial  fur  Aoatomie  und  Physiologic/  edited  by  Reichert  and  Dubois. 
Berlin. 

t  *Tliere  is  uo  fandimcntaldi^ereuce  between  xnim  and  tlie  higher  mammals  in 
their  mental  faciilties.'--i?c8cefi(  of  Man.  vol.  i,  p.  35* 
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11 K  That  in  whicli  impressions  received  result  in  sensations 
wliich  ^ive  rise  lo  the  observation  of  sensible  objects. — Sensible 
perception. 

IV.  That  in  whicli  sensations  and  perceptions  contmue  tf* 
coalesce,  agglutinate,  and  combine  in  more  or  less  complex 
aggregations^  accortling  lo  tbc  laws  of  tbe  association  of  sensible 
perceptions. — Assoc!  at  ioa 

The  above  four  groups  contain  only  indeliberate  operations, 
consisting,  as  they  do  at  the  best,  but  ol  mere  presentativc  sensible 
ideas  in  no  wa}'  implying  any  reflective  or  reprexentatJve  faculty, 
Sucb  actions  minister  to  and  form  Instinct,  Besides  these,  we 
may  distinguish  two  other  kinds  of  mental  action,  namely  : — 

V.  That  in  uhich  sensations  and  sensible  |>erceptions  are 
rellected  on  by  thought  and  recognised  as  our  own  and  we  our* 
selves  recognised  by  ourselves  as  affected  and  perceiving. — SelfJ 
consciousness. 

VI.  That  in  which  we  reflect  upon  our  sensations  or  perceplionayK^ 
and  ask  what  they  are  and  why  they  are. — ^ Reason. 

These  two  latter  kinds  of  action  are  deliberate  operations,  per 
formed,  as  they  are,  by  means  of  representative  ideas  implying 
the  use  of  a  re/{f:cltv^^  re/fre-'fetitiitive  faculty.  Sucb  actions  distin- 
guish the  intcUed  or  rational  faculty.  Now,  we  assert  that 
possrssifin  in  perfection  of  all  the  first  four  (presentatii^)  kinds 
of  action  by  no  means  implies  the  possession  of  the  last  two 
(repren^ntative)  kinds.  All  persons,  we  think,  must  admit  tbe 
truth  of  tbe  folhiwing  proposition: — 

Two  faculties  are  distinct,  not  in  degree  but  in  kind,  if 
may  possess  the  one  in  perfection  without  that  fact  implying  that 
we  possess  the  other  aUo.  Still  more  w  ill  this  be  the  case  if  the 
two  faculties  tend  to  increase  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Yet  tliis  is 
the  distinction  between  the  instinctive  and  the  intellectual  parts  of 
man's  nature. 

As  to  animals^  we  fully  admit  that  they  mav  possess  all  tbe 
first  f»»ur  groups  of  actions — that  they  may  ha\^e,  so  to  speak^ 
mental  images  of  sensible  objects  combined  in  all  degrees  of 
complexity,  as  governetl  by  the  laws  of  association.  We  deny 
to  them«  on  the  other  hand»  the  pissession  of  the  last  two  kinds 
of  mental  action.  VVe  deny  them,  that  is,  the  power  of  reflecting- 
on  their  own  existence  or  of  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  objects 
nn<l  their  causes.  We  deuy  that  they  know  that  they  know  or 
know  themselves  in  knowing.  In  other  words,  we  deny  them 
reaguru  The  possession  of  the  presentative  faculty,  as  above  ex- 
plaine<K  in  no  way  implies  that  of  the  reflective  faculty ;  nor 
does  any  amount  of  direct  operation  imply  the  power  of  asking- 
tbe  reflective  question  before  mentioned,  as  to  ^  what  *  and  '  whv.^ 

According 
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According  to  our  definition,  then,  given  above,  the  faculties  of 
fnea  and  those  of  other  animals  differ  in  kind  ;  and  brotes  low  in 
the  scale  supply  us  with  a  jsroml  example  in  support  of  this  dis- 
tinctness;  for  it  is  in  animals  generally  admitted  to  be  wanting 
in  reason — such  as  insects  (e.ff,  the  ant  and  the  bee) — that 
we  have  the  very  summit  and  perfection  of  instinct  made 
known  to  us. 

We  will  shortly  examine  Mr  Darwin's  arguments,  and  see  if 
he  €^an  bring  forward  a  single  instance  of  brute  action  implying 
the  existence  in  it  of  the  representative  rellective  power.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  one  or  two  points  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
controversy  must  be  noticed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  position  which  we  maintain  is  the  one 
in  possession — that  which  is  commended  to  us  by  our  intuitions, 
by  ethical  considerations,  and  by  religious  teaching  universally. 
The  onus  prohandi  should  surely  therefore  rest  with  him  who, 
mttacking  the  accepted  position,  maintains  the  essential  similarity 
and  fundamental  identitvof  powers  the  effects  of  which  are  so 
glaringly  diverse*  Yet  Mr.  Darwin  quietly  assumes  the  whole 
point  in  dispute^  by  asserting  identity  of  intuitiori  where  there  is 
identity  o(  sensation  (vol.  i.  p.  36),  which,  of  course,  implies  that 
there  is  no  mental  power  whatever  except  sensation.  For  if  the 
existence  of  another  faculty  were  allowed  by  him,  it  is  plain  that 
the  action  of  that  other  faculty  might  modify  the  effects  of  mere 
sensation  in  any  being  possessed  of  such  additional  faculty. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  law  in  all 
reasoning  that  where  known  causes  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
any  phenomena  we  shall  not  gratuitously  call  in  additional 
causes.  If,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  there  is  no  need  wdiat- 
eter  to  call  in  the  rejrresentative  faculty  as  an  explanation  of  brute 
mental  action  i — if  the  phencmiena  brutes  exhibit  can  be  accounted 
far  by  the  presentatim  faculty — that  is,  by  the  presence  of  sensible 
perceptions  and  emotions  together  with  the  reflex  and  co-ordi- 
nating jxjwers  of  the  nervous  system ; — then  to  ascribe  to  them 
th^_po5session  of  reason  is  thoroughly  gratuitous, 

TTiirdly,  in  addition  to  the  argument  that  brutes  have  not 
intellect  because  their  actions  c^n  be  accounted  for  without  the 
exercise  of  that  faculty,  we  have  other  and  positive  arguments 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Darwin's  view  of  their  mental  powers. 
These  arguments  are  based  upon  the  absence  in  brutes  of  arti- 
oilate  and  rational  speech,  of  true  concerted  action  and  of 
cdtieabtlity,  in  the  human  sense  of  the  word.      We  have  besides, 

't   may  be  called  an  experimental  proof  in  the  same  direc- 

ri.  For  if  the  germs  of  a  rational  nature  existed  in  brutes, 
juch  germs  would  certainly  ere  this  have   so  developed  as  to 

have 
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have  prmluced  unmistakeably  rational  phenomena,  considering^ 
the  prodigious  lapse  of  time  passed  since  the  entombment  of  the 
earliest  known  fossils.    To  this  question  we  will  return  later. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  met  by  the  assertion  that  many  men  may 
also  be  taken  to  be  irrational  animals,  so  little  do  the  phenomena 
they  exhil>it  exceed  in  dignity  and  importance  the  phenomena 
presented  by  certain  brutes.  But,  in  reply,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  we  can  only  consider  men  who  are  truly  men — not  idiots, 
and  that  all  men^  however  degraded  their  social  condition,  have 
self-consciousness  properly  so  called,  possess  the  g^ift  of  articu- 
late and  rational  speech,  are  capable  of  true  concerted  action,, 
and  have  a  perception  of  the  existence  of  right  and  wrong*  On 
the  other  hand,  no  brute  has  the  faculty  of  articulate,  rational 
speech :  most  persons  will  also  admit  that  brutes  are  not  capable 
of  truly  concertetl  action,  and  we  contend  most  confidently  that 
they  have  no  self-consciousness,  properly  so  called,  and  no  per- 
ception of  the  dllTerence  between  truth  and  falsehood  and  right 
and  wrong", 

I^t  us  now  consider  Mr.  Darwin's  facts  in  favour  of  an 
opposite  conclusion. 

1st.  His  testimony  drawn  from  his  own  experience  and  infor* 
mation  rejjarding  the  lowest  races  of  men. 

2nd.  The  anecdotes  he  narrates  in  favour  of  the  Intelligence 
of  brutes. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  thank  our  author  for  very  distinct 
and  imqtialified  statements  as  to  the  substantial  unity  of  men's 
mental  powers.     Thus  he  tells  us ; — 

^  The  Fuegians  rank  amongst  the  lowest  barbarians  ;  hut  I  was  coo* 
tinnallj  struck  with  surprise  how  cloeoly  the  three  natives  on  board 
IL  M.  S.  "  Beagle,"  who  had  lived  sofme  years  in  England,  and  could 
talk  a  bttlo  English,  resembled  UB  in  dispositiott,  and  in  most  of  onr 
mental  qualities.' — vol.  i.  p.  34. 

Again  he  adds : — 

*  The  American  abonginoa,  Negroes  and  Europeans  differ  as  much 
from  each  othor  in  mind  as  any  throe  races  that  can  he  named  ;  yet  I 
was  incessantly  struck,  whilst  living  with  the  Fnegians  on  board  the 
"  Beagle  "  \^-ith  the  many  Httlo  traits^  of  character,  showing  how  similar 
their  minds  wore  to  ours ;  and  so  it  was  with  a  full-bUiodod  negro  with 
whom  1  happened  once  to  bo  intimate/ — vol.  i.  p.  232. 

^  "Again  : — 'Differences  of  this  kind  (mental)  between  the 
highest  men  of  the  highest  races  and  the  lowest  savage^  are  con- 
nected by  the  finest  gradations '  (vol,  i.  p.  35). 

Mr.  Darwin,  then,  plainly  tells  us  that  all  the  essential  mental 
characters  of  civilised  man  are  found  in  the  verv  lowest  races 
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rf  men,  though  in  a  Jess  completely  developed  state ;  while,  in 
rompariog  their  mental  powers  with  those  of  brutes,  he  says 
*Na  doubt  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  enormous*  (voh  i, 
p.  34).  As  if,  however,  to  diminish  the  force  of  this  admission, 
he  remarks,  what  no  one  would  dream  of  disputing,  that  there 
Me  psychical  phenomena  common  to  men  and  to  other  animals. 
He  says  of  man  that 

*  H©  uses  in  common  with  the  lower  animals  inarticulate  cries"  to 
express  his  meaning,  aided  by  gestures  and  the  moveraouts  of  tho 
muscles  of  the  ^ce*  This  especially  holds  good  with  the  more  simple 
ind  vivid  feelings,  which  aro  hui  little  connected  with  the  higher  inteUi- 
femte^  Our  cries  of  pain,  fear,  surprise,  anger,  together  with  their 
appTopriato  actions,  and  the  murmur  of  a  mother  to  her  beloved  child, 
tre  more  cxpressiye  than  any  words/ — voL  i.  p.  54. 

But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  man  is  an 
animal,  and  therefore  has  all  the  four  lower  faculties  enu- 
merated in  our  list,  as  well  as  the  two  higher  ones,  the  fact  that 
he  makes  use  of  common  instinctive  actions  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  force  of  the  distinction  between  him  and  brutes  as  regards 
the  representative,  reflective  faculties.  It  rather  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  his  animality  that  he  should  manifest 
phenomena  common  to  him  and  to  brutes*  That  man  has  a 
comman  nature  with  them  is  perfectly  compatible  with  his 
having,  besides,  a  superior  nature  and  faculties  of  which  no 
Imite  has  any  rudiment  or  vestige.  Indeed,  all  the  arguments 
aad  objections  in  Mr.  Darwin's  second  chapter  may  be  met 
by  the  fact  that  man  being  an  animal,  has  coiTesponding 
factdties,  whence  arises  a  certain  external  conformity  with  other 
animals  as  to  the  modes  of  expressing  some  mental  modifications. 
In  the  overlooking  of  this  possibility  of  coexistence  of  two  natures 
lies  that  error  of  negation  to  which  we  before  alluded.  Here,  as 
ia  other  parts  of  the  book,  we  may  say  there  are  two  quantities  a 
and  a  -(-  <r,  and  Mr.  Darwin,  seeing  the  two  an  but  neglecting 
the  x^  represents  the  quantities  as  equah 

We  will  now  notice  the  anecdotes  narrated  by  Mr.  Darwin  in 
tupport  of  the  rationality  of  brutes.  Belbre  doing  so,  however, 
we  must  remark  that  our  author*s  statements,  given  on  the 
authority  (sometimes  second-hand  authority)  of  others,  afford 
little  evidence  of  careful  criticism.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy 
when  we  consider  the  conscientious  care  and  pains  which  he 
bestows  on  all  the  phenomena  which  he  examines  himself. 

Thus,   for  example,  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Brehm 


*  An  eagle  SGiJEed  a  young  cercopithocus,  which,  by  clinging  to  a 
liraikeh,  wna  not  at  once  carried  off ;  it  cried  loudly  for  asBistancc, 
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npon^  which  other  members  of  the  troop,  with  much  uproar  rushecl  to 
tJio  rescue,  sun^uwicd  the  eagle,  iiud  pulled  out  so  many  feathers  that 
ho  no  longer  thought  of  \im  prtry,  hut  only  hovT  to  ei*capcj/ — vol.  i. 

p.  7e. 

We  confess  we  wish  that  Mr.  Darwin  had  himself  witnessed 
this  episode.  Perhaps,  however,  he  has  seen  other  facts  sufficiently 
similar  to  render  this  one  credible.  In  the  absence  of  really 
trustworthy  evidence  we  should,  however,  be  inclined  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  a  young  cercopithecus,  unexpectedly  seized,  being* 
able,  by  clinging,  to  resist  the  action  of  an  eagle's  wings. 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Darwin  should  have  accepted  the 
following  tale  without  suspicion  : — 

'Odo  female  baboon  had  m  capacious  a  heart  that  she  not  only 
a^iopted  young  monkeys  of  other  bikscics,  but  stole  young  dogs  and 
cats  which  she  continually  carried  about.  Her  kindness,  however,  did 
not  go  60  far  as  to  share  her  food  with  her  adopted  offspring,  at  which 
Brchm  was  surprised,  as  his  monkeys  always  divided  everything  quito 
fairly  with  their  own  young  ones*  An  adopted  kitten  8cratc*hed  the 
above-mentioned  aficx^tionate  halxx^n,  icho  cei'tatnhf  had  a  fine  intcUed^ 
for  she  \vas  miit!h  astonished  at  being  scratched,  and  immediately 
eiaminoti  the  kitten's  foet,  and  without  more  ado  bit  off  the  daws/  (!  I) 
— ^voh  i.  p»  41. 

Has  Mr,  Darwin  ever  tested  this  alleged  fact?  Would  it  be 
possilde  for  a  baboon  to  bite  off  the  claws  of  a  kitten  without 
keeping  the  feet  perfectly  straight  ? 

Again  we  have  an  anecdote  on  only  second-hand  authority 
(namely  a  quotation  by  Brehm  of  Schimj>er)  to  the  following 
effect  I — 

*  In  Abyssinia,  when  the  bahoons  belong ;ng  to  one  species  (C  (frh^hi) 
descend  in  troops  from  the  moimtains  to  plunder  the  fields,  they  some- 
times encounter  troops  of  another  species  {C.  hamadrtfaH),  and  then  a 
fight  ensues.  The  Geladas  roll  down  grciat  stiuies,  which  the  Hama- 
dryos  try  to  avoid,  and  then  both  spoeics,  making  a  great  uproar,  rush 
furiously  against  each  other,  Brehm,  when  accompanying  the  Duko  id 
Coburg'Gotha,  aided  in  an  attack  with  fire-arms  on  a  troi»p  of  babooifltf 
in  the  pass  of  Mensa  in  Abyssinia.  The  Imboons  in  return  rolled  ^^| 
many  stones  down  the  mountain,  some  as  large  as  a  man's  hea<1,  that  tbd 
atliu?kers  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat ;  and  the  pass  was  actually  for  m 
time  clu60<i  against  the  caravan.  It  deserves  notice  that  these  baboons 
thus  acted  in  concert* — ^voh  i»  p*  5L 

Now^  if  every  sUitemeiit  of  fact  here  given  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect, it  in  no  way  even  lends  to  invalidate  the  distinction  we 
have  drawn  between  *  instinct '  and  *  reason ' ;  but  the  positive 
assertion  that  the  brutes  *  acted  in  concert,*  when  the  evidence 
pmves  nothing  more  than  that  their  actions  were  simultaneous^ 
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shows  a  strongs  bias  on  the  part  of  the  narrator.  A  flnqk  of 
sheep  will  simultaneausly  turn  round  and  stare  and  stamp  at  nu 
intruder ;  but  this  is  ntit  *  concerted  aclitm/  which  means  that 
actions  are  not  only  simultaneous,  but  are  so  in  consequence  of 
a  reciprocal  understanding  and  convention  between  the  various 
agents.  It  may  be  added  that  if  any  brutes  were  capable  of 
sucL  really  concerted  actitm,  the  effects  would  soon  make  them- 
selves known  to  us  so  forcibly  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
mistake^ 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  Darwin's  instances  of  l>rute  rationality. 
!n  the  first  place  be  tells  us  : — 

*I  had  a  dog  who  was  savage  and  averse  to  all  etrangors,  and  I  piir- 
pogely  tried  his  memory  after  an  absence  of  fivo  years  and  two  Aaj^, 
1  went  neor  the  ptahle  where  ho  livedo  and  shoutud  to  him  in  my  old 
aamittr;  Ue  sliowed  no  joy,  but  instantly  followed  mo  ont  walking  and 
clwjred  Die,  exactly  ae  if  I  had  parted  with  him  only  half  an  Lour 
befora.  A  train  of  old  asi^oclatioiifi,  dormant  during  five  years,  had 
ikm  been  instantaneously  awakened  in  his  iiiiud.'~voL  i*  p.  45. 

No  doubt!  but  diis  is  not  *  reason/  Indeed,  we  could  hardly 
hire  a  better  instance  of  the  mere  action  of  associated  sensible 
impressions.  What  is  there  here  which  implies  more  than 
memory,  impressions  of  sensible  objects  and  their  association  ? 
Had  there  been  reason  there  would  have  been  signs  of  joy  and 
vondcr,  though  such  si|jns  would  not  alone  prove  reason  to  exist. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Darwin's  own  mode  of  explanation  is  the 
sufficient  one — ^namely,  by  a  train  of  associated  sensible  impres- 
sions. Mr,  Darwin  surely  cannot  think  that  there  is  in  this  case 
any  evidence  of  the  doge's  havin^^  pot  to  himself  those  questions 
^ihich,  under  the  circumstances,  a  rati<jnal  beinti^  wouhl  put, 
Mr.  Darwin  also  tells  us  how  a  monkey-trainer  g^ave  up  in 
despair  the  education  of  monkeys,  oi  which  the  attention  was 
easily  distracted  from  his  teachinjsr,  %vhile  *  a  monkey  which  care- 
fully attended  to  him  could  alvvavs  be  trained/  But  *  attention' 
does  not  imply  '  reason/  I'he  anecdote  only  shows  that  some 
monkeys  are  more  easily  impressed  and  more  retentive  of  im- 
pressions than  others. 

Again,  we  are  told,  as  an  instance  of  yeasoiu  that  *  Renisrger 
sometimes  put  a  live  wa,sp  in  paper  so  that  the  monkeys  in 
hastily  unfolding  it  got  stung;  after  this  had  once  happened, 
they  always  first  held  the  packet  to  their  ears  to  detect  any  move- 
ment within.*  But  here  ajjain  we  have  no  need  to  call  in  the 
*aid  nf  *  reason.'  The  monkeys  had  had  the  group  of  sensations 
^  (1  paper'  associated  with  the  other  groups — 'noise  and 
i***>,vment '  and  *  stung  fingers/  The  second  time  they  experi- 
ence 
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ence  the  g^roup  of  sensations  'folded  paper*  the  succeeding^ 
sensations  (in  this  instance  onlj  too  keenly  associated)  are  forcilily 
recalled,  and  witt  the  recollection  of  the  sensation  of  bearing,  the 
hand  goes  to  the  ear.  Yet  Mr.  Darwin  considers  this  unimpor- 
tant instance  of  such  significance  that  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

*  Any  ono  who  is  not  convinced  by  such  facta  as  these,  and  by 
what  he  may  observe  with  his  o\yii  doge,  that  iinimala  can  rei6(ni» 
would  not  be  convinced  by  any tb Log  I  could  add.  NovertLel«w,  I 
will  give  ono  ease  with  respect  to  dogs,  as  it  rests  ou  two  distinct 
observers,  and  can  hardly  depend  an  the  modification  of  any  instind, 
Mr.  Colqiibotin  winged  two  wild  ducks,  which  fell  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  stream ;  his  retriever  tried  to  bring  over  buth  at  oni?e,  but  could 
not  succeed  ;  sho  then,  though  never  before  known  to  ruBle  a  feather, 
delibenitely  killed  one,  brought  over  the  other,  and  returned  for  thio 
dead  bird.  Colonel  Hutchinson  relates  that  two  partridges  wei©  shot 
at  once,  one  being  killed  and  the  other  wounded ;  the  latter  ran  awa 
and  was  caught  by  the  retriever,  who  on  her  return  came  across 
dead  bird  :  she  stoppetl,  evidently  greatly  puzzled,  and  after  one 
two  trials,  finding  eho  could  not  take  it  up  mthout  permitting  the 
escape  of  the  winged  bird,  she  considered  a  moment,  then  deliberately 
murdered  it  by  giving  it  a  severe  crunch,  and  afterwards  brought  away 
hotb  together*  This  was  tbe  only  known  instance  of  her  haTing  wil- 
fully injured  uuy  game/ 

Mr.  Darwin  adds : 

*Hero  wo  have  reason,  though  not  quite  perfect,  for  the  retriever 
might  have  brought  the  wounded  bird  tirst  and  then  returned  for  the 
dead  one,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  two  wild  ducks/ — vol.  i*  pp.  i7,  48. 

Here  we  reply  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  to  brioig 
*  reason '  into  plaj*  is  gratuitous.  The  circumstances  can  be 
perfectly  explained  (and  on  Mr.  Darwin's  own  principles)  as 
evidences  of  the  revival  of  an  old  instinct.  The  ancestors  of 
sporting  dogs  of  course  killed  their  prey,  and  that  trained  dogs 
do  not  kill  it  is  simply  due  to  man's  action,  which  has  sup- 
pressed the  instinct  by  education,  and  which  continually  thus 
keeps  it  under  control.  It  is  indubitable  that  the  old  tendency 
mn^t  be  latent,  and  that  a  small  interruption  in  the  normal 
retrieving  process,  such  as  occurred  in  the  cases  cited,  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  revive  that  old  tendency  and  call  the 
obsolete  habit  into  exercise. 

But  perhaps  the  most  surprising  instance  of  groundless  in* 
ference  is  presented  in  the  following  passage: — 

*  My  dog,  a  full  grown  and  rexj  sensible  animal,  was  lying  on  the 
lawn  during  a  hot  and  still  day;  but  at  a  little  distance  a  alight 
breeze  occasionally  moved  an  open  parasol,  which  would  have  been 
wholly  disregarded  by  the  dog,  luul  any  one  stood  near  it.     As  it  waSj 
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erery  Usdb  that  the  parasol  slightly  moved,  the  dog  growled  fiercely 
ami  barked.  H©  must,  I  thiBk,  havo  reasoned  to  himsolf  iu  a  rapid 
afid  xmconacioufi  manner,  that  movement  without  any  a^jparunt  cause 
indicated  tho  presence  of  some  strange  liWng  agent,  and  no  stranger 
had  a  right  to  b©  on  his  territory/— voL  i.  p.  G7. 

The  consequences  deduced  from  this  trivial  incident  are 
amaxing.  Probably,  however^  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  mean  what 
he  says;  but,  on  the  lace  of  it^  we  have  a  brute  credited  with 
tlie  abstract  ideas  *  movement,'  '  causation,*  and  the  notions 
logically  arranged  and  classified  in  subordinate  genera— *  agent/ 
'living  agent,'  *  strange  living  agent/  Pie  also  attributes  to  it 
the  notion  of  'a  right*  of  'territorial  limitation/  and  the  relation 
of  such  *  limitetl  territory'  and  *  personal  ownership.*  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  if  a  dog  could  so  reiison  in  one  instance 
he  would  in  others,  and  would  give  much  more  unequivocal 
proofs  for  Mr.  Darwin  to  bring  forward. 

Mr,  Darwin,  however,  speaks  of  reasoning  in  an  '  unconscious 
manner/  so  that  he  cannot  really  mean  any  process  of  reasoning 

I  all ;  but,  if  so,  his  case  is  in  no  way  apposite.  Even  an  insect 
be  startled,  and  will  eaihibit  as  much  evidence  of  rationality 

t  is  afforded  by  the  growl  of  a  dog  ;  and  all  that  is  really  neces- 

ry  to  explain  such  a  phenomenon  exists  in  an  oyster,  or  even 
in  the  much  talked-of  Ascidian. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that,  even  in  Mn  Darwin's  specially- 
selected  instances,  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  tending,  how- 
ever slightly,  to  show  that  any  brute  possesses  the  representative 
reflective  faculties.  But  if,  as  we  assert,  brute  animals  are  desti- 
tule  of  such  higher  faculties,  it  may  well  be  that  those  lower 
factdtics  which  they  have  (and  which  we  more  or  less  share  with 
them)  are  highly  developed,  and  their  senses  possess  a  degree 
of  keenness  and  quickness  inconceivable  to  us.  Their  minds* 
being  entirely  occupied  with  such  ]uwer  faculties,  and  having, 
so  to  speak,  nothing  else  to  occupy  them,  their  sensible  impres- 
sions may  become  interwoven  and  connected  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  in  us.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  free  will,  the  laws  of  this 
aiMciation  of  ideas  obtain  supreme  command  over  the  minds  of 
bniles:  the  brute  being  entirely  immersed,  as  it  were,  in  bis 
pretcfitatlve  faculties. 

There  yet  remain  two  matters  frjr  consideration,  which  tend 
to  prove  tbe  fundamental  difTerence  which  exists  between  the 
mental  powers   of  man   and   brutes  :~1.  The   mental  equality 

•  Tbe  wordi  •mbc!,*  'mental/  'intelligeoce/  &c»,  are  here  made  use  of  m 
refefVDc«  to  ihe  psychical  faculties  of  brutes,  in  couforaiity  tQ  popular  u*agO|  and 
»ot  ai  ttnctly  appr^pruite. 

between 
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between  animals  of  very  different  grades  of  structure,  and  tlicir 
non-projijrcssiveness  ;  2.  The  question  of  articulate  speech. 

Considering;  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  great  animal  groups,'  it 
is,  indeed,  remarkable  how  little  advance  in  mental  capacity  has 
been  achieved  even  by  the  highest  brutes.  This  is  made  espe- 
cially evident  by  Mr.  Darwin's  own  assertions  as  to  the  capacities 
of  lowly  animals.     Thus  he  tells  us  that — 

'  Mr.  Gardner,  whilst  wak^hing  a  shore-crab  (Golasimns)  making 
its  burrow,  threw  some  shells  towards  the  hole.  One  rolled  in,  and 
three  other  shells  remained  within  a  few  inches  of  the  mouth.  In 
about  five  minutes  the  crab  brought  out  the  shell  which  had  fisJlen 
in^  and  carriud  it  away  to  the  distance  of  a  foot ;  it  then  eaw  the 
three  other  shells  lying  near,  and  etfkicnthj  thinhtnj  that  tlicy  might 
likewise  roll  in,  carried  them  to  the  spot  whore  it  had  laid  the  first/ — 
voL  i.  p.  334. 

Mr.  Darwin  adtls  or  quotes  the  astonishing  remark,  *  It  would^ 
I  thinkf  be  didieuU  to  distinguish  this  act  from  one  performed 
by  man  by  the  aid  of  reason.'     Again,  he  tells  us: — 

*  Mr.  Lonsdale  informs  nie  that  ho  placed  a  pair  of  land-shells 
(ILUx  pomatia),  one  of  which  was  weakly »  into  a  small  and  ill-pro- 
vided garden.  After  a  short  time  the  sti-ong  and  healthy  individmd 
disappeared,  and  was  traced  by  it$  track  of  slime  over  a  wall  into  an 
a<ljoiiiiug  well-stocked  garden.  Mr.  Lonsdale  concluded  that  it  had 
deserted  its  sickly  mate  ;  but  alitor  an  absence  of  twenty-four  houra  it 
returned,  and  apparently  communicated  the  result  of  its  sucoessfol 
exploration,  for  both  then  started  along  the  same  track  and  disappoiuod 
aver  the  wall/— vol  i.  p.  325. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  value  of  the  statements  quoted, 
they  harmonize  with  a  matter  which  is  incontestable.  We  refer 
to  the  fact  that  tbe  intelligence  of  brutes,  be  they  high  or  be 
they  low ,  is  essentia! ly  one  in  kind,  there  being  a  singular  parity 
betw^een  animals  belonging  to  groups  widely  diflercnt  in  tyj^e  of 
structure  and  in  degree  of  development. 

Apart  from  the  small  modifications  which  experience  occa- 
sionally introduces  into  the  habits  of  animals — as  sometimes 
occurs  after  man  has  be<run  to  frequent  a  newly-discovered  island 
— it  cannot  be  denied  that,  looking  broadly  over  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  there  is  no  evidence  of  advance  in  mental 
power  on  the  pa  it  of  brutes.  This  absence  of  progression  in 
animal  intelligence  is  a  very  important  consideration,  and  it  is 
one  which  does  not  seem  to  be  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Darwin, 

•  Mr.DarwiQ  (vol.i,  p-  3*''0)  referu  to  Dr.  Scoflder's  discovery  r>f*  a  fossil  insect 
in  the  DiToninn  formation  of  New  Bruns«irick.  tiirnii-lu'ii  with  the  irell-kiiO'ini 
tympanuiQ  or  ftriduUtuig  apparatus  of  the  mviW  Lucustidie.* 
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tbougli  the  facts  detailed   by   him    are  exceedingly   sug^gestive 

When  we  speak  of  tliia  absence  of  progression  we  do  not,  of 
CooTse,  mean  to  deny  tliat  tbe  do^  is  superior  in  menial  activity  to 
die  fish,  or  the  jackdaw  to  the  toad.  But  we  mean  that,  considering- 
the  vast  periml  of  time  that  mast  (on  Mr.  Darwin's  theory)  have 
dapsed  for  the  evohition  of  an  Orang  from  an  Asridian,  and 
eoasideiing  how  beneficial  increased  intelligence  must  l>e  to  all 
in  the  struggle  for  life^  it  is  inconceivable  fon  Mr,  Darwin's 
principles  only)  that  a  mental  advance  should  not  have  taken 
place  greater  in  degree,  more  generally  difTused,  and  more  in 
proportion  to  the  grade  of  the  various  animals  than  we  find  to* 
be  actually  the  case.  For  in  what  respect  is  the  intelligence  of 
the  ape  superior  to  that  of  the  dog  or  of  the  elephant?  It  can- 
not be  said  that  there  is  one  point  in  which  its  psychical  nature 
approximates  to  man  more  than  that  fif  those  four-footed  beasts. 
But,  a^in,  where  is  the  great  superiority  of  a  dog  or  an  ape  over 
a  bird?  The  falcon  trained  to  hawking  is  at  least  as  remarkable 
an  instance  of  the  power  of  education  as  the  trained  dog.  The 
tricks  which  birds  can  be  taught  to  perform  are  as  complex  and  ^ 
ironderful  as  those  acted  by  the  mammal.  The  phenomena  of 
nidificatioD,  and  some  of  those  now  brought  forward  by  Mr^ 
Darwin  as  to  courtship,  are  fulJy  comparable  with  analogous 
phenomena  of  quasi-intelligence  in  any  beast. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  argument.  For  let 
as  descend  to  the  invertebmta,  and  what  do  we  find  ?^ — a  restric- 
tion of  their  quasi-mental  faculties  proportioned  to  their  con- 
stantly inferior  type  of  structure?  By  no  mrans.  We  find, 
t*  ff^  in  ants,  phenomena  which  simulate  those  of  an  intelligence 
fucli  as  ours  far  more  than  do  any  phenomena  c*xliibited  by  the 
highest  beasts.  'Ants  display  a  complete  and  complex  ptditical 
organization,  classes  of  beings  socially  distinct,  war  resulting  in 
th«  capture  of  slaves,  and  the  appropriation  and  maintenance  of 
domestic  animals  (Aphides;)  analogous  to  our  milk-giving  cattle. 

Mr.  Darwin  truthfully  remarks  on  the-great  difference  in  these 
rwpects  between  such  creatures  as  ants  and  bees,  and  singularly 
inert  members  of  the  same  class — such  as  the  scale  insect  or  coccus. 
Bat  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  action  of  natural  and  sexual  selec- 
tion has  alone  produced  these  phenomena  in  certain  insects,  and 
&iled  lo  produce  them  in  any  other  mere  animals  even  of  the 
very  highest  class?  If  these  phenomena  are  due  to  a  jxiwer 
cad  faculty  similar  in  kind  to  human  intelligence,  and  which 
poirer  is  latent  and  capable  of  evolution  in  all  animals,  then  it 
is  certain  that  this  power  must  have  been  evolved  in  other  in- 
xUmoes  also,  and  that  we  should  see  varying  degrees  of  it  in 

many 
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many,  and  notably  in  the  hip^liest  brutes  as  well  as  in  man.  If, 
on  tlio  other  haml,  the  faculties  of  brutes  are  different  in  kind 
from  human  intelligence^  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
animals  most  closely  approaching^  man  in  physical  structure 
should  resemble  him  in  psychical  nature  also. 

This  reflection  leads  us  to  the  difference  which  exists  between 
men  and  brutes  as  regards  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech.  Mr. 
Darwin  remarks  that  of  the  distinctively  human  characters  this 
lias  *  justly  been  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  (vol.  i.  p.  53). 
VVe  cannot  agree  in  this.  Some  brutes  can  articulate,  and  it  if 
quite  conceivable  that  brutes  might  (though  as  a  fact  they  do  not) 
so  associate  certain  sensations  and  gmtifi cations  with  certain 
articulate  sounds  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  speak.  This,  however, 
would  in  no  way  even  tend  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  exists 
between  the  representative  reflective  faculties  and  the  merely 
presentativc  ones.  Articulate  signs  of  sensible  impressions  would 
be  fundamentally  as  distinct  as  mere  gestures  are  from  truly 
rational  speech. 

Mn  Darwin  evades  the  question  about  language  by  in  one 
place  (voL  i.  p.  54)  attributing  that  faculty  in  man  to  his  having 
acquired  a  higher  intellectual  nature;  and  in  another  (vol.  ij, 
p.  391),  by  ascribing  his  higher  intellectual  nature  to  his  having 
acquired  that  faculty. 

Our  author's  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  separates 
instinctive  cries  from  rational  speech  are  remarkable  examples  of 
groundless  speculation.     Thus  he  ventures  to  say — 

'  That  primeval  man,  or  rather  some  early  progenitor  of  man^  pro- 
habhj  uFiod  his  voice  largely,  as  does  one  of  the  gibbon-apes  &t  tho 
prescut  day,  in  producing  true  musical  cadences,  that  is  in  singing ; 
we  may  conclude  from  a  widely-spread  analogy  that  this  power  would 
have  been  especially  exerted  during  the  courtship  of  the  sexes,  serving 
to  express  various  emotions,  as  lovo,  jealousy,  triumph,  and  serving  as 
a  challenge  to  their  rivals.  The  imitation  by  articulate  sounds  of 
nmsieal  cries  mitjht  have  given  rise  to  words  expressive  of  variotts 
complex  eiuotious.* 

And  again  : 

*  It  does  not  appear  aUo^ether  mcredMe^  tliat  some  unusually 
apo-like  animal  should  have  thought  of  imitating  the  gron  1  of  a 
of  prey*  so  as  to  indicate  to  his  follow  moukoye  the  nature  of  tlio 
expected  danger.  Antl  this  would  have  been  a  first  step  in  the 
formation  of  a  language.*^voL  i,  p.  56. 

But  the  question,  not  whether  it  is  incredible,  but  whether 
there  are  any  data  whatever  to  warrant  such  a  supposition. 
Mn  Darwin  brings  forward  none ;  we  suspect  none  could  be 
brought  forw^ard, 
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It  is  not,  however,  emotional  expressions  or  manifestations  of 

fusible  impressions,  in  whatever  way  exhibited,   which  have  to 

he  accounted  for,  but  the  enunciation  of  distinct  deliberate  judg- 

meats  as  to  '  the  what,'  *  the  how/  and  *  the  why/  by  definite 

articulate  sounds ;  and   for  these  Mr,  Darwin  not  only  does  not 

account,  but  he  does  not  adduce  anything  even  tending  to  account 

for  them.     Altogether  we  may  fairly  conclude,  from  the  complete 

failure  of  Mr.  Darwin  to  establish  identity  of  kind  between  the 

mental  faculties  of  man  and  of  brutes,  that  identity  cannot  be 

established  ;  as  we  are  not  likely  for  many  years  to  meet  with 

a  naturalist  so  competent  to  collect  and  marshal  facts  in  support 

of  such  identity,  if  any  such  facts  there  arc.     The  old  barrier^ 

then,  Ijetween  * presentative  instinct'  and  ^representative  reason' 

remains  stUl  unimpaired,  and,  as  we  believe,  insurmountable. 

We  now  pass  to  another  question^  which  is  of  even  greater  con- 
sequence than  that  of  mans  intellectual  powers.  Mr.  Darwin 
docs  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  even  the  '  moral  sense  *  is  a 
mere  result  of  the  development  of  brutal  instincts*  He  main- 
"^lis,  *  the  first  foundation  or  origin  of  the  moral  sense  lies  in 
die  social  instincts,  including  sympathy  ;  and  these  instincts 
no  doubt  were  primarily  gained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals,  through  natural  selection  *  (vol.  iL  p.  394). 

Ererything,  however,  depends  upon  what  we  mean  by  the 
'moral  sense/  It  is  a  patent  fact  that  there  does  exist  a  per- 
ception of  the  qualities  'right'  and  *  WTong'  attfiching  to  certain 
actions.  However  arising,  men  have  a  consciousness  of  an  abso- 
lute and  immutable  rule  Ugitimatehj  claiming  obedience  with 
an  authority  necessarily  supreme  and  absolute — in  other  words, 
ijitellcctual  judgments  are  formed  which  imply  the  existence  of 
am  ethical  ideal  in  the  judging  mind. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  power  which  has  to  be  accounted 
for;  neither  its  application  nor  even  its  validity  have  to  be  con- 
sideredL  Yet  instances  of  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
moral  value  of  particular  concrete  actions  are  often  brought  for- 
ward as  if  they  could  disprove  the  existence  of  moral  intuition* 
Such  instances  are  utterly  beside  the  question.  It  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  if  it  be  conceded  that  developed  reason 
dictates  to  us  that  certain  modes  of  action,  abstractedly  con- 
tideretl,  are  intrinsically  wrong ;  and  this  we  believe  to  be 
indisputable. 

It  is  equally  beside  the  question  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
mutually  beneficial  acts  and  of  altmistic  habits  can  he  explained 
by  ^oatural  selection.'  No  amount  of  benevolent  habits  tend 
CTcn  in  the  remotest  degree  to  account  for  the  intellectual  per- 
ception 
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"«f  djBfflitisfiiction  is  gonemlly  experienced :  and  this  is  especially  true 
in  regard  to  pursons  of  feeble  intelleet/ — toI,  i.  p.  80. 

Now,  passing-  over  tlie  question  whether  in  the  *  pointing'  and 
*]iatting:'  reiVrred  to  there  mny  not  be  some  a§rreeable  sensations, 
we  contend  that  such  instincts  have  nothin/j  to  do  with  '  morality/ 
from  their  blind  nature,  such  blindness  simply  ipso  facto  eliini- 
nating  every  vestige  of  nnorality  from  an  action. 

Mr.  Darwin    certainly    exago^o rates    the    force   and   extent   of 
social   sympathetic    feelings.     Mr.    Mill    admits    that    ihey  are 
*  often   wanting;'   but  Mn   Darwin    claims    the    conscious  pos- 
sessioD    of  such  feelings   for   all,  and  quotes  Hume  as  saying 
that  the  view  of  the  happiness  of  others  'communicates  a  secret 
joy,'  while    the    appearance  of  their    misery  *  throws   a  melan- 
choly damp  over  the  imagination/*     One  might  wish  that  this 
remark  were  universally  true,  bat  unfortunately  some  men  take 
pleasure  in  the  pain  of  others ;  and  Larochefoucauld  even  ven- 
tured on  the  now  well-known  saving,  *  thnt  there  is  something  in 
tlie  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends  not  unpleasant  to  us,*     But 
oar  feeling    that  the   svifTerings  of   others  are  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant has  nothing  to  do  with  the  questicm,  which  refers  to  the 
Jutfymetit  whether  the  indulging  of  such  feelings  is   *  right'  or 
•  wnmgj 

If  the  *  social  instinct'  were  the  real  basis  of  the  moral  sense, 
the  fiict  that  society  approved  of  anything  would  be  recognised 
9S  the  supreme  sanction  of  it.  Not  only,  however,  is  this  not  so, 
^ot  only  do  we  judge  as  to  whether  society  in  certain  cases  is 
^g:ht  or  wrong,  but  we  demand  a  reason  whv  we  should  obey 
society  at  all ;  we  demand  a  rational  basis  and  justification  for 
iai  claims,  if  we  happen  to  have  a  somewhat  inquiring  turn 
mind.  We  shall  be  sure  avowedly  or  secretly  to  despise  and 
oe^l<*ct  the  performance  of  acts  w^hich  we  do  not  happen  to 
^lesire,  and  which  have  not  an  intellectual  sanction. 

The  only  passage  in  which  our  author  seems  as  if  about  to 
meet  the  real  question  at  issue  is  very  disappointing,  as  the 
difficulty  is  merely  evaded.  He  remarks,  '  I  am  aware  that 
some  persons  maintain  that  actions  performed  impulsively  do 
not  come  under  the  dominion  of  the  moral  sense,  and  cannot  be 
called  moral'  (vol,  i.  p,  87).  This  is  not  a  correct  statement  of 
the  intuitive  view,  and  the  difficulty  is  evaded  thus;  *  But  it 
appears  scarcely  possible  to  draw  any  clear  line  of  distinction 
^f  this  kind,  though  the  distinction  may  be  real ! '  It  seem*;  to 
Mj%^  however,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  drawing  a  line 

•  'Enqmiiy  canctrnm^  the  Principles  of  Morals,*  Edit.  1751,  p.  132. 
Vol  131. — No.  261.  G  between 
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between  a  judgment  as  to  an  action  being  riglit  or  wrong  and 
every  other  kind  of  mental  act,     Mr.  Darwin  goes  on  to  say  : — 

'  Moreovei*,  an  action  repeatedly  performed  by  tis,  will  at  lasl  be 
done  without  dclibcratiiiii  or  hesitation,  and  can  then  hardJy  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  an  instinct ;  yet  snrely  no  one  will  pretend  that  an 
action  thus  done  ceases  to  be  moral.  On  the  coutraiy,  we  all  feel 
that  an  act  camiot  he  considered  as  perfect,  or  as  performed  in  the 
most  noble  manner,  unless  it  is  done  irapnlsively,  wi^out  deliberation 
or  efibrt,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  a  man  in  whom  tho  reqaisite 
qualities  aio  innate/ — vol,  i.  p.  88. 

To  this  must  be  replied,  in  one  sense,  *  Yes ;'  in  another,  *Na.' 
An  action  which  has  ceased  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  deliberate 
has  ceased  to  be  moral  as  a  distinct  act,  but  it  is  moral  as  the 
continuation  of  those  preceding  dejiberateacts  through  which  the 
good  habit  was  originally  formed,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
will  is  directed  in  the  case  supposed  may  indicate  the  number  and 
constancy  of  antecedent  meritorious  I'olitions.  Mr.  Darwin  seems 
to  see  this  more  or  less,  as  he  adds:  *  He  who  is  forced  to 
overcome  his  fear  or  want  of  sympathy  before  he  acts,  descries, 
however,  in  one  way  higher  credit  than  tlie  man  whose  innate 
disposition  leads  him  to  a  good  act  without  effort/ 

As  an  illustration  of  the  genesis  of  remorse,  we  have  the  case 

*  of  a  temporary  though  for  tho  time  strongly  persiatent  instinct 
conquering  another  instinct  which  is  usually  dominant  over  all  others** 
Swallows  '  at  the  proper  season  seem  all  day  long  to  be  impr 
with  the  desire  to  migrate ;  their  habits  change ;  they  become  restL 
are  noisy,  and  congregate  in  floel£s«  Whilst  the  moiber-bird  is  feedin^ 
or  brooding  over  her  nestlings,  the  maternal  instinct  is  probably 
stronger  than  tlie  migrator^";  hut  the  instinct  which  is  more  per- 
sistent gains  the  victory,  and  at  last,  at  a  moment  when  her  yonn^ 
ones  are  not  in  sight,  she  takes  flight  and  deserts  them.  When 
arrived  at  tho  end  of  her  long  journey,  and  tho  migratory  instinct 
ceases  to  act,  what  an  agony  of  remorse  each  bird  would  feel,  if,  from 
bedng  endowed  with  gnat  mental  activity,  she  could  not  prevent  the 
image  continually  pasKing  before  her  mind  of  her  young  ones  perishing 
iu  the  bleiik  iiurth  from  cold  and  hunger/ — vol.  i.  p.  90. 

Let  us  suppose  she  does  suffer  *'  agony,'  that  feeling  would  be 
nothing  to  tlie  purp«>se.  What  is  requisite  is  that  she  shall  judge 
that  she  ouffht  not  to  have  lel't  them.  To  make  clear  our  point, 
let  us  imagine  a  man  formerly  entangled  in  ties  of  affection 
which  in  justice  to  another  bis  conscience  has  induced  him  to 
sever.  The  image  of  the  distress  his  act  of  severance  has  caused 
may  occasion  him  keen  emotional  suffering  for  years,  accompanied 
by  a  clear  perception  that  his  act  has  been  right.     Again,  let  us 
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suppose  another  case  :  The  strugsjlinjar  father  of  a  family  becomes 
aware  diat  the  property  on  %vhich  he  lives  really  belongs  to  another, 
and  he  relinquishes  it.  He  may  continue  to  jutli^e  that  he  has 
done  a  proper  action,  whilst  tortured  by  the  trials  in  which  his 
sm:I  of  justice  has  involved  him.  To  assert  that  these  acts  are 
merely  Instinctive  would  be  absurdly  false.  In  the  cases  sup- 
posed, obedience  is  paid  to  a  clear  intellectual  perception  and 
ag^ainst  the  very  strongest  instincts. 

That  we  have  not  misrepresented  Mr.  Darwin's  exposition  of 

*  conscience  *  is  manifestp  He  says  that  if  a  man  has  gratified 
a   passing   instinct^    to  the  neglect   of  an  enduring  instinct,  hfe 

*  will  then  feel  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  will  resolve  with  more 
or  less  force  to  act  differently  for  the  future.  This  is  conscience  ; 
fur  conscience  lm>ks  backwards  and  judges  past  actions,  inducing 
thtkt  kind  of  dissatisfaction,  which  if  weak  we  call  regret,  and  if 
severe  remorse*  (vol.  i.  p.  91.)  'Conscience'  certainly  'looks 
back  and  judges/  but  not  all  that  'looks  back  and  judges*  is 

*  conscience/  A  judgment  of  conscience  is  one  of  a  particular 
kind,  namely  a  judgment  according  to  the  standard  of  moral 
worth.  But  for  this,  a  gourmand^  looking  back  and  judging  that 
s  particular  sauce  had  occasioned  him  dyspepsia,  would,  in  the 
dissatisfaction  arising  from  his  having  eaten  the  wrong  dish  at 
dinner,  exercise  his  conscience  ! 

Indeed,  elsewhere  (vol.  i,  p,  10'^)  Mr.  Darwin  speaks  of  *  the 
standard  of  morality  rising  higher  and  higher,'  though  he 
nowhere  explains  w4iat  he  means  either  by  the  'standard'  or 
bjr  the  'higher;'  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  difii cult  to  understand 
^wliat  can  possibly  be  meant  by  this  'rising  of  the  standard,*  if 
iixB  'standard*  is  from  first  to  last  pleasure  and  profit. 

We  find,  again,  the  singular  remark  : — '  If  any  desire  or 
jfWtirKt  leading  to  an  action  opposed  to  the  good  of  others,  still 
appears  to  a  man,  when  recalled  to  mind,  as  strong  as  or  stronger 
tb^  his  social  instinct,  he  will  feel  no  keen  regret  at  having 
IbUowed  it  *  (voh  i.  p.  92). 

Mr,  Darwin  is  continually  mistaking  a  merely  beneficial  action 
far  a  moral  one ;  but,  as  before  said,  it  is  one  thing  to  act  well 
aAtl  quite  another  to  be  a  moral  agent.  A  dog  or  even  a  fruit- 
tr  net  well,  but  neither  is  a  moral  agent.     Of  course,  all 

iL  iitces  he  brings  forward  with  regard  to  animals  are  not  in 

point,  on  account  of  this  misconception  of  the  problem  to  be 
solretl.  He  gives,  however^  some  examples  which  tell  strongly 
agminst  his  own  view.  Thus,  he  remarks  of  the  Law  of  Hojiour 
— 'The  breach  of  this  law,  even  when  the  breach  is  known  to  be 
strictly  accordant  with  true  morality,  has  caused  many  a  man 
more  mfiaay  than  a  real  crime.     We  recognise  the  same  influence 
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in  the  sense  of  burnings  shame  which  most  of  us  have  felt^ 
after  the  iiitervnl  of  years,  when  railing  to  mind  some  accidental 
breach  of  a  tritlinfr,  though  fixed,  mlc  of  etiquette  '  (vol.  i.  p.  92). 
This  is  most  true ;  some  trifling  breach  of  good  manners  majr 
indeed  occasion  us  pain  ;  but  this  may  be  unaccompanied  by  a 
judgment  that  we  are  morally  blameworthy*  It  is  judgment, 
and  not  feeting,  which  has  to  do  with  ri*rht  and  wrong.  But 
a  yet  better  example  might  be  given.  What  quality  can  have 
been  more  universally  useful  to  social  communities  than  courage? 
It  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  greatly  admired  and  highly 
i«|>preciatetl,  and  is  especially  adapted,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  enable  its  possessors  t«j  become  the  fathers  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  If  the  social  instinct  were  the  basis  of 
the  moral  sense,  it  is  infallibly  certain  that  courage  must  hare 
come  to  be  regardetl  as  supreToely  *good,'  and  cowardice  to  be 
deserving  of  the  deepest  moral  con<lemnation.  And  yet  what 
is  the  fact?  A  coward  feels  probably  self^rontempt  and  that  he 
has  incurred  th/^  contempt  of  his  associates,  but  he  doeB  not  feel 
*  wicked/  He  is  painfully  conscious  of  his  defective  organization, 
but  he  knows  that  an  organization,  however  defective,  cannot,  in 
itself,  constitute  moral  demerit.  Similarly,  w^e,  the  observers, 
despise,  avoid,  or  hate  a  coward  ;  but  we  can  clearly  understand 
that  a  coward  may  be  a  more  virtuous  man  than  another  who 
abounds  in  animal  courage. 

The  better  still  to  show  hoiv  completely  distinct  are  the  concep- 
tions 'enduring  or  strong  instincts'  and  *  virtuous  desires'  on 
the  one  hand,  and  'transient  or  weak  impulses'  and  'vicious 
inclinations'  on  the  other,  let  us  substitute  in  the  foUofring 
passage  for  the  words  which  Jlr.  Darwin,  on  his  own  principles, 
illegitimately  introduces,  others  which  accord  with  those  princi- 
ples, and  we  shall  see  how  such  substitution  eliminates  every 
element  of  moraUty  from  the  passage  : — 

'Looking  to  future  generations,  there  is  no  cause  to  fear  that 
the  social  instincts  will  grow  w*caker,  and  we  mav  expect  that  en- 
during [virtuous]  habits  w^ll  grow  stronger,  becoming  perhaps 
fixed  by  inheritance.  In  this  case  the  struggle  between  our 
stronger  [higher]  and  w-eaker  [lower]  impulses  w^ill  be  less 
severe,  and  the  strong  [virtue]  will  be  triumphant*  (vol.  j, 
p.  1(*4). 

As  to  past  generations^  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  166) 
that  at  all  times  throughout  the  world  tribes  have  supplanted 
other  tribes  ;  and  as  social  acts  are  an  element  in  their  success, 
sociality  must  have  been  intensified,  and  this  because  *  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  well-endowed  men  will  certainly  give  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  one  tribe  over  another/     No  doubt!  but  this 
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only  expIaiDs  an  aug^mentation  of  niutuallj  beneficial  actions. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  even  tend  to  explain  how  the  moral 
jutJ^S^ment  was  first  formctl. 

Having  thus  examinetl  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  Sexual  Selec- 
I  tion,  and  his  comparison  of  the  mental  powers  of  man  (including 
^  'irir  moral  application)  wJtb  those  of  the  hnver  animals,  we 
liaTe  a  few  remarks  to  make  upon  his  mode  of  conducting  his 
argument* 

la  the  first  place  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  already 
id  ais  to  his  singular  doormatism,  and  in  the  second  place 
re  most  complain  of  the  way  in  which  he  positively  athrms 
ajera^iJ]  and  again  the  existence  of  the  very  things  which  have  to 
be  proved.  Thus,  to  take  for  instance  the  theory  of  the  descent  of 
ij\Ttn  from  si>me  inferior  form,  he  says  : — '  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  conclusion  rests  will  iievtr  be  shahai^  (vol.  ii,  p.  3i?5),and 
*  the  possession  of  exalted  mental  powers  is  no  insuperable  objec^ 
tion  to  this  conclusion'  (vol.  i.  p.  107).  Speaking  of  sympathy, 
lie  boldly  remarks,  — '  diis  instinct  no  dtmOi  was  originally 
ac:f|uired  like  all  the  other  social  instincts  through  natural 
selection  '  (vol,  i.  p,  164);  and  '  the  fundamental  social  instincts 
tc^re  originally  thus  gained'  (vol.  i.  p.  173). 

Again,  as  to  ihe^tridulating  organs  of  insects,  he  sajs  ; — ■*  \o 

one  who  admits  the  agency  of  natural  selection,  will  dispute 

that  these  musical  instruments  have  been  acquired  through  sexual 

*'P'!ection/     Speaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  humming-birds  and 

'  ons,  Mr,  Darwin  observes,  *  the  sole  dtfTcrence  between  these 

.    .  .1-5  is,  that   in  one  the  result  is  due  to  mans  selection,  whilst 

in   the  other,  as  with  humming-birds,  birds  of  paradise,  6cc.j  it 

is    due   to    sexual    selection, —  that  is,   to   the  selection   by   the 

le males  of  the  more  Ijcautiful  males'  (vol.  ii.  p.  78.)     Of  birJs, 

tbe  males  of  which  are  brilliant,  but  the  hens  are  only  slightly 

SGf  he  remarks  :  *  these  cases  are aimoul certainlf/  due  to  characters 

iricnartjy  acquired  by    the  male,   having  been  transferred,  in  a 

jneater  or  less  degree,  to  the  female'  (vol.  ii.  p.   128),     *  The 

coloors  of  the  males  may  aafeh/  be  attributed  to  sexual  selection' 

[vul.  it.  p.  194).     As  to  certain  species  of  birds  in  which  the 

ies  alone  are  black,  we  are  told,  there  can  hardljf  he  a  donht^ 

blackness  in   these  cases  has  been  a  sexually  selected   cha- 

*'  (vol.  ii.  p.  22t>).     The  fi>llowing,  again,  is  far  too  posi- 

ti%*e  a  statement; — *  Other  characters  proper  to  the  males  of  tlie 

tower  animals,  such  as   bright  colours,  and  various  ornaments 

hart  bceti  acquired  by  the  more  attractive  males  having  been 

d  by  the  females.    There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases, 

.   the  males,  instead  of  having  been  selected,  ltav€  been 

ihc  selectors*  (vol.  il.  p.  371)* 
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It  is  very  rarely  that  Mr*  Darwin  fails  in  courtesy  to  his  oppo- 
nents ;  and  we  were  therefore  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the  following 
passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  380):^ — -^  He  who  is  not  content  to  look,  like  a 
sava^e^  at  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  disconnected,  cannot  any 
longer  believe  that  man  is  the  work  of  a  separate  act  of  creation. 
He  will  be  forced  to  admit'  the  contrary.  What  justifies  Mr, 
Darwin  in  his  assumption  that  to  suppose  the  soul  of  man 
to  have  been  specially  created,  is  to  regard  the  phenomena  of 
nature  as  disconnected  ? 

In  connexion  with  this  assumption  of  superiority  on  Mr. 
Darwin's  part,  we  may  notice  another  matter  of  less  importancej 
but  which  tends  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  We  allude  to  the  terms  of  panegyric  with  which  he 
introduces  the  names  or  opinions  of  every  disciple  of  evolu- 
tionism, while  writers  of  equal  eminence,  who  have  not  adopted 
Mr.  Darwin's  views,  are  quoted,  for  the  most  part,  without  any 
commendation.  Thus  we  read  of  our  '  great  anatomist  and 
philosopher,  Prof,  Huxley,' — of  *  our  great  philosopher,  Herbert 
Spencer,' — of  *  the  remarkable  work  of  Mr,  Gal  ton,' — of  *  the 
admirable  treatises  of  Sir  Charles  Lycll  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,* 
— and  so  on.  We  do  not  grudge  these  gentlemen  such  honorific 
mention,  which  some  of  them  well  deserve,  but  the  repetition 
produces  an  unpleasant  effect ;  and  we  venture  to  question  the 
good  taste  on  Mr.  Darwin's  part,  in  thus  speaking  of  the  adherents 
to  hii  own  views,  when  we  do  not  remember,  for  example,  a 
word  of  praise  bestowed  upon  Prof.  Owen  in  the  numerous 
quotations  which  our  author  has  made  from  his  works. 

Secondly,  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Darwin*s  practice  of  begging 
the  question  at  issue,  we  may  quote  the  following  assertion  : — 
*  Any  animal  whatever,  endowed  with  well-marked  social  itistincts^ 
would  inevitably  acquire  a  moral  sense  or  eonsciencey  as  soon  as 
its  intellectual  powers  had  become  as  well  developed,  or  nearly 
AS  well  developed,  as  in  man'  (vol.  i.  p.  71).  ^fhis  is  either 
a  monstrous  assumption  or  a  mere  truism  ;  it  is  a  truism,  for 
of  course,  any  creature  with  the  intellect  of  a  man  would  jx*r- 
ceive  the  qualities  men's  intellect  is  capable  of  perceiving,  and, 
amongst  them — moral  worth. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  a  passage  before  quoted  (vol.  i.  p.  86)  slips  m 
the  whole  of  absolute  morality,  by  employing  the  phrase  '  appre- 
ciation of  justice,'  Again  (vol.  i.  p.  1G8)»  when  he  speaks  of 
aiding  the  needy,  he  remarks; — *  Nor  could  we  check  our  sym- 
pathy,  if  so  urgetl  by  hard  reason,  without  deterioration  in  the 
nobkst  part  of  our  nature*.'  How  noblest  ?  According  to 
Mr.  Dai  win,  a  virtuous  instinct  is  a  strong  and  permanent  one. 
There  can  be,  according  to  his  views,  no  other  elements  of  quality 
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t^han  intensity  and  duration.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  fact,  thus  silently 
and  unconsciously  introduces  the  moral  element  into  his  'social 
instinct,'  and  then,  of  course,  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  in  the 
latter  what  he  had  previously  put  there.  This,  however,  is  quite 
illegitimate,  as  he  makes  the  social  instinct  synonymous  with  the 
g;Tegariousness  of  brutes.  In  such  grcg^ariousness,  however,  there 
DO  moral  element,  because  the  mental  powers  of  brutes  are 
not  equal  to  forming  reflective,  deliberate,  representative  judg- 
ments. 

The  word  '  social '  is  ambiguous,  as  gregarious  animals  may 
metaphorically  be  called  social,  and  man's  social  relations  may 
be    regarded   both    beneficentially  and    morally.      Having    first 

sed   *  social '   in  the  former  sense,  it  is  subsequently  applied  in 
latter ;  and   it   is  thus  that  the  really  moral  conception  is 

lently  and  illegitimately  introduced. 

We  may  now  sum  up  our  jutlgracnt  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on 
tlie  *  Descent  of  Man ' — of  its  execution  and  tendency,  of  what 
it  fails  to  accomplish  and  of  what  it  has  successfully  attained. 

Although  the  style  of  the  w^ork  is,  as  we  have  said,  fascinating, 
nevertheless  we  think  that  the  autlior  is  somewhat  encumbered 
with  the  multitude  of  his  facts,  w^hich  at  times  he  seems  hardly 
able  to  group  and  handle  so  efifectively  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  special  talent.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  maturely  re- 
flected over  the  data  he  has  so  industriously  collected.  More- 
[>ver,  we  are  surprised  to  fintl  so  accurate  an  observer  receiving 
^as  facts  many  statements  of  a  very  questionable  nature,  as  we 
liave  already  pointed  out,  and  frequently  on  setx>nd-hand  autho- 
rity. The  reasoning  also  is  inconclusive,  the  author  having 
allowed  himself  constantly  to  be  carried  away  by  the  warmth  and 
fertility  of  his  imagination.  In  fact,  Mr.  Darwin's  power  of 
reasoning  seems  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  power  of  obser- 
"Vation,  He  now  strangely  exaggerates  the  action  of  '  sexual 
selection,'  as  previously  he  exaggei*ated  the  efTects  of  the  '  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.*  On  the  whole,  we  are  convinced  that  by 
the  present  work  the  cause  of  *  natural  selection '  has  been 
father  injured  than  promoted ;  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  larprise  that  the  case  put  before  us  is  not  stronger,  since  we 
had  anticipated  the  production  of  far  more  telling  and  signifi- 
irant  details  from  Mr,  Darwin's  biological  treasure-house. 

A  great  part  of  the  work  may  be  dismissed  as  beside  the 
pc^int — as  a  mere  elaborate  and  profuse  statement  of  the 
ohriuiis  fact,  which  no  one  denies,  that  man  is  an  animal, 
and  has  all  the  essential  properties  of  a  highly  organised 
ooe.      Along  wath  thb  truth,  however,  we  find  the  assumption 
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that  he  Is  no  more  than  an  animal — an  assumption  whicli  i^ 
necessarily  implied  in  Mr.  Dai  wio*s  distinct  assertion  that  there 
is  no  different^  of  hhiff\  but  merely  uue  of  dpgree^  between  man*s 
mental  facolties  antl  those  i»f  brutes. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  is  distinctly  untrue* 
We  maintain  that  while  there  is  no  need  to  abandon  the  received 
position  that  man  is  truly  an  animal,  he  is  yet  the  only  rational 
one  known  to  us,  and  that  his  rationality  constitutes  a  fiinda- 
'  mental  disitinction — one  of  kind  and  not  of  decree,  llic  estimate 
we  have  formed  of  man's  position  differs  therefore  most  widely 
from  that  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

Mr.  Darwin's  remarks,  before  referred  to  (anfe^  p.  77),  con- 
cerning the  difference  between  the  instincts  of  the  coccus  (or 
scale  insect)  and  those  of  the  ant— and  the  bearing  of  that  diffei*- 
ence  on  their  zoological  position  (as  both  are  members  of  the 
clnss  insecta)  and  on  that  of  man — exhibit  clearly  his  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  true  significance  of  man^s  mental  powers. 

For  in  the  first  place  zoological  classification  is  morphologicaL 
That  is  to  say  it  is  a  classification  based  upon  form  and  structure' 
— upon  the  number  and  shape  of  the  several  parts  of  animals,  and 
not  at  all  upon  what  those  parts  do,  the  consideration  of  which 
belongs  to  physiolngy.  This  being  the  case  we  not  only  may,  but 
should,  in  the  field  of  zooh^gy,  neglect  all  questions  of  diversities 
of  instinct  or  mental  power,  equally  with  every  other  p<iwer,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  locaticm  of  the  bat  and  the  pirjioise  in  the 
same  class,  mammalia,  and  the  parrot  and  the  tortoise  in  the  sanies 
larger  group,  Sauropsida. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  man  with  regard  to  his  bodily  structure^ 
we  not  only  may,  but  should,  rerkon  him  as  a  member  of  the  class 
mammalia,  and  even  (we  boiicve)  consider  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  mere  family  of  the  first  order  of  that  class,  But 
all  men  are  not  zoologists ;  and  even  zoologists  must,  outside 
their  science,  consider  man  in  his  totality  and  not  merely  from 
ih^  jKiint  of  view  of  anatomy. 

If  then  we  are  right  in  our  confident  assertion  that  manV 
mental  faculties  arc  different  in  kind  from  those  of  brutes,  and 
if  he  is,  as  we  maintain,  the  only  rational  animal  ;  then  is  man, 
as  a  whole,  to  be  spoken  of  by  preference  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  animality,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  rationality  ? 
Surely  from  the  latter,  and,  if  so,  we  must  consider  not  structure, 
but  action. 

Now  Mr,  Darwin  seems  to  concede*  that  a  diderence  In  kind 
iran/rf  justify  the  placing  of  man  in  a  distinct  kingdom,  inasmuch 
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as  he  sajs  a  ilifTerence  in  degree  does  not  so  justify  ;  nnd  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirinin^  (with  Mr.  Darwin)  that  between 
the  jostinctive  powers  of  the  coccus  and  the  ant  there  is  but  a 
difference  of  degree,  and  thnt,  therefore^  they  do  behing  to  the 
same  kingdom  ;  but  we  contend  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  man. 
Mr,  Darwin  douhtless  admits  that  all  the  wrinderlul  actions  of 
ants  are  mere  modifications  of  instinct.  But  if  it  were  not  so 
— if  the  piercing  of  tunnels  beneath  rivers,  «S:c,,  were  evidence  of 

i their  possession  of  reason,  then,  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr, 
Darwin,  we  should  say  that  ants  also  are  rational  animals,  and 
that,  while  considered  from  the  anatomical  stand -point  thev 
would  be  insects,  from  that  of  their  rationality  they  would  rank 
together  with   man    in   a   kingdom  apart  of  ^  rational   animals/ 

L Really,  however,  there  is  no  tittle  of  evidence  that  ants  possess 

fthe  reHectivCj  self-conscious^  deliberate  faculty  ;  while  the  per- 
fection of  their  instincts  is  a  nujst  powerful  argument  against 
the  Deed  of  attributing  a  rudiment  of  rationality  to  any  brute 
Hfhaterer. 

We  seem  then  to  have  Mr,  Darwin  on  our  side  when  we 
affirm  that  animals  possessed  of  mental  faculties  distinct  in 
1tiQ<l  should  be  placed  in  a  kingdom  apart.     And  man  possesses 

rsucb  a  distinction, 

Is  this,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  dignity  of  his 
>sition?  Is  he  merely  one  division  of  the  visible  universe  co- 
linate  with  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdtuns? 
It  would  be  so  if  he  were  intelligent  and  no  more.  If  he 
could  observe  the  facts  of  his  own  existence,  investigate  the 
co-existences  and  successions  of  phenomena,  but  all  t}ie  time 
remain  like  the  other  parts  of  the  visible  universe  a  mere 
floating  unit  in  the  stream  of  lime,  incapable  of  one  act  of  free 
self-determination  or  one  voluntary  moral  aspiration  after  an 
ideal, of  abst»lute  goodness.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
rase,  Man  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  animal,  but  be  is  also 
a  free  moral  agentj  and,  as  such — and  with  the  infinite  future 
such  freedom  opens  out  before  him^ — differs  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  visible  universe  by  a  distinction  so  profound  that  none  of 
those  which  separate  other  visible  beings  is  comparable  with  it. 
The  gulf  which  Yics  between  his  being  as  a  whole,  and  that  of 
the  highest  brute,  marks  off  vastly  more  than  a  mere  kingdom 
of  materia!  beings  j  and  man,  si>  ronsidered,  differs  far  more 
from  an  elephant  or  a  gorilla  than  do  these  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth  on  which  they  tread. 

Thus,  then,  in  our  judgment  the  author  of  the  *  Descent  of 
Man"  has  utterly  failed  in  the  only  part  of  his  work  which  is 
really    important,     Mr.   Darwin  s    errors    are    mainly  due    to   a 
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radically  false?  metaphysical  system  in  which  he  seems  (like  so 
many  other  physicists)  to  have  become  entangled.  Without  a 
sound  philosophical  basis,  however,  no  satisfactory  scieati6c 
superstructure  can  ever  be  reared;  and  if  Mr.  Darwin's  fail  ore 
should  lead  to  an  increase  of  philosophic  culture  on  the  part  of 
physicists,  we  may  therein  find  some  consolation  for  the  iojurioas 
effects  which  his  work  is  likely  to  produce  on  too  many  of  our 
half-educated  classes.  We  sincerely  trust  Mr*  Darwin  may  yet 
live  to  furnish  us  with  another  work,  which,  while  enriching 
physical  science,  shall  not,  with  needless  opposition,  set  at 
[laiight  the  tii"st  principles  of  both  philosophy  and  religion. 


Art*  III. — 1.  Das  ReicJiSfjcseizblatt     Wien, 

2.  Oesterreic/i  tind  die  Biirff&chaftmi  seines  Bestandes*     Von  Dr. 
Adolph  Fischhof.     Wien,  IS'TH 

3.  Federation  oder  Realuniaiu     Von  Dr.  W.  Luslkaudl.      Wicn^ 
1870. 

4.  Des  Oesierreichers  Grundrechte  und  Verfdisung,    Wien*  1868, 

5.  Oesterreich  seit  dcm  Falle  Belcredis*     'UnsereZelt/     Vol,  V. 
Nos,  2,  4,  9,  12,  15. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  lately  about  *  New  America  * 
and  'New  Russia/  but  no  one  has  attempted  to  give 
Englishmen  anything  like  a  detailed  description  of  New  Austria. 
And  yet  it  would  \m  difficult  to  point  to  any  country  in  the  course 
of  the  worId*s  history  which*  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  has 
so  completely  cast  away  old  traditions  and  assumed  a  new  politi- 
cal and  social  character,  as  this  old  home  of  despotism,  the  last 
depositary  of  the  traditions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

Peace  politicians  may  say  that  a  war  always  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  nations  which  ens^age  in  it.  Perhaps  it  always 
does,  at  any  rate,  morally  speaking,  to  the  victors :  but  that  it  docs 
not  to  the  vanquished,  Austria  stands  as  a  living  evidence. 
Finally  excludtxl  from  Italy  and  Germany  by  the  campaign  of 
1866,  she  has  cast  aside  her  dreams  of  foreign  domination,  and 
has  set  herself  manfully  to  the  task  of  making  a  nation  out  of 
the  various  conflicting  nationalities  over  which  she  presides.  It 
does  not  require  much  insight  to  perceive  that  as  long  as  she 
held  her  position  in  Germany  this  fusion  was  hopeless.  The 
overwhelming  prejionderance  of  the  German  element  made  any 
approach  to  a  reciprocity  of  interests  impossible.  The  Germans 
always  were  regarded  as  sovereigns,  the  remaining  nationalities 
as  subjects ;  it  w^as  for  these  to  command,  for  those  to  obey.     In 
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like  manner,  it  was  impossible  for  tbe  Austrian  Government  to 
establish  a  mutual  understanding  with  a  population  which  felt 
itself  attracted — alike  by  the  ties  of  race,  lauguage,  and  geo- 
fn^phical  position — ^to  another  political  union.  Nay  more,  as 
fong  as  the  occupation  of  the   Italian  provinces  remained  as  a 

I  blot  on  the  Imperial  escutcheon,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Go- 

f-vemraent   to  command  any  genuine   sympathy  from  any  of  its 

'subjects.  But  with  the  close  of  the  war  with  Prussia  these  two 
difficulties — the  relations  with  Germany  and  the  relations  with 
Italy — were  swept  away.  From  this  time  forward  Austria  could 
appear  before  the  world  as  a  Power  binding  together  for  the 
interests  of  all^  a  number  of  petty  nationalities,  each  of  which  was 

■too  feeble  to  maintain  a  separate  existence.  In  short,  from  the 
year  1866  Austria  had  a  raison  d  etre,  whereas  before  she  had 
none. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  remarks,  first  to  describe 
Austria  as  she  was  after  Sadowa  ;  secondly,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  main  events  which  have  accomplished  her  political  trans- 

'  formation  ;  thirdly,  to  describe  her  as  she  island  to  glance  at  the 

'probable  future  which  awaits  her. 

A  short  preliminary  account  of  the  complicated  political  ma- 
elitnerv  obtaining  in  Austria  will  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
ignorance  on  this  point  would  render  much  of  what  is  to  follow 
unintelligible.  Briefly  then,  the  Empire  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  provinces,  and  the  population  of  each  province  into  three 
DOpi  or  classes.     The  first  group  consists  of  the  great  landlords 

^{GroiSfrundb€si(zer\  the  second  of  the  commercial  men  belonging 
to  the  towns,  markets,  and  trade-guilds,  the  third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of    the  country  parishes  {Laadgememde)*     Each  of  these 

i^oups  has  the  privilege  of  electing  a  certain  number  of  members 
to  the  provincial  Parliament  (Landtag).  To  take  a  typical  in- 
stance (for  the  proportions  vary  in  the  different  provinces),  in 
Bohemia  the  great  landlords  elect  70  members,  the  towns  and 
markets  87,  and  the  country  parishes  79,  In  addition  to  this, 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  each  province  sit  in  the  Landtag 
by  right  of  office.  The  great  landlords  elect  their  memljers,  as  a 
lulc,  en  masse;  the  remaining  two  groups  arc  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  voting-divisions,  each  of  which  has  the  right  of  electing  a 
certain  definite  number  of  members.  Thus  the  country  parishes 
are  grouped  together  into  political  circles  (Wahlbeiirhe)^  and  each 
circle  elects  one  member.  The  competence  of  the  Landtage  is  two- 
fold. They  are  (1)  supreme  in  certain  questions  of  local  adminis- 
tration ;  (2)  they  elect  from  their  own  body  members  for  the 
Reichsrath,  or  central  Parliament,  which  meets  in  Vienna,  The 
method  of  election  is  as  follows.     The  three  groups  or  classes  are 
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all  reprpsented  by  certain  fixed  numbers.  Thus,  in  Bohemia, 
the  preat  lamlhmls  send  ]5,  the  towns  2(>,  and  the  parishes  19 
members  to  the  Reichsrath.  But  the  members  ot'  the  three 
(groups  do  not  respectively  choose  their  own  deleg-ates.  The 
whole  Landtajer  votes  in  earh  rase,  bat  its  election  is  confined,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  one  of  the  groups.  This  ^roap-syslem  was  the 
inventi<)nof  Sthmerlinjif,  who  was  Premier  in  1861,  and  its  object 
was  to  give  an  artificial  preponderance  to  the  landlords,  whose  votes 
were  most  easily  influenced  by  Court  persuasion.  The  Reirhsrath 
consists  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Htmse  (Herren-  iind  Ahf/eorchieten- 
katis)*  The  Upper  House  contains  (1)  a  number  of  hereditary 
peers  of  different  ranks,  (2)  the  Prince-Cardinals  and  Archbishops 
of  the  Empire,  (3)  a  certain  number  of  life-peers,  among  whom 
may  be  found  well-known  statesmen,  lawyers,  generals,  poets,  &c* 
The  Lower  House  contains  203  members — a  certain  definite  num- 
ber Ijein^  elected  by  the  Landtag-  of  each  province,  Bohemia 
sending  54,  Galicia  38,  Moravia  22,  Lower  Austria  18,  &c. 

Perhaps  no  country  since  the  days  of  the  late  Roman  Empire 
ever  found  itself  in  a  more  wretched  condition  than  Austria  in 
the  winter  of  18615.  An  ecclesiastical  despotism  had  for  years 
crushed  all  the  free  thought  of  the  nation :  a  civil  despotism  had 
crushed  all  its  political  life,  and  had  now  adilcd  to  its  many  sins 
the  crowning  sin  of  a  crushing  military  failure.  Popular  educa- 
tion was  by  legal  sanction  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  :  there  was 
no  Ministeria]  responsibility:  I^arliament  bad  lost  control  cvea 
of  the  public  purse  ;  and  a  heavy  deficit  threatenetl  national 
bankruptcy.  In  addition  to  these  evils  the  different  nationalities^ 
which  bad  hitherto  been  kept  in  order  by  the  sword,  showed  open 
signs  of  revolution,  and  the  weak  policy  of  Belcredi's  Ministry 
had  neither  the  strength  to  control,  nor  the  sagacitj  to  pacify 
them. 

It  was  under  these  auspices  that  Baron  Beust,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1867,  took  office  under  Franz  Joseph,  His  prc^ 
gramme  may  be  stated  as  follows.  He  saw  that  the  day  of 
centralism  and  imperial  unity  was  gone  past  recall,  and  that  the 
most  liberal  Constitution  in  the  world  would  never  reconcile 
the  nationalities  to  their  present  position,  as  provinces  under  tlie 
always  detested  and  now  despised  Empire.  But  then  came 
the  question — Crnnted  that  a  certain  disintegration  is  inevitable-, 
how  far  is  this  disintegration  to  go?  Beust  proposed  to  disarm 
the  opposition  of  the  leading  nationality  by  the  gift  of  an  almost 
complete  independence,  and,  rcstins^  on  the  support  thus  obtained, 
to  gain  time  for  conciliating  the  remaining  provinces  by  building 
up  a  new  system  of  free  government. 

It  would  l^e  out  of  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  well- 
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known  measure  wbicb  converted  the  *  Austrian  empire*  into  the 
*  A  astro- Hungarian  monarchy/  It  will  he*  neceiisary,  howe%'er, 
to  describe  the  additions  made  by  it  to  the  political  machinery. 
The  Hunsrarian  Rpichstagwas  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  It  was  to  meet  in  Pesth,  as  the 
Reich srath  at  Vienna,  and  was  to  have  its  own  responsible 
miiusters.  From  the  members  of  the  Rcichsratli  and  Reichstag' 
respectively  were  to  be  chosen  annually  sixty  delegates  to  repre- 
sent Cisleithanian  and  sixty  to  represent  Hungarian  interests- — 
twenty  beings  taken  in  each  case  from  the  Upper,  forty  from  the 
Lower  House.  These  two  '  Delegations/  whose  votes  were  to 
be  taken,  when  necessary,  collectively,  though  each  Delectation 
ssit  in  a  distinct  chamber,  owing  to  the  difference  of  language, 
formeil  the  Supreme  Imperial  Assembly,  and  met  alternate  years 
at  Vienna  and  Pesth.  They  were  competent  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  in  military  administration,  and  in  Imperial 
finance.  At  their  bead  stood  three  Imperial  ministers — the 
Reichskanzler,  who  presided  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was 
ofiirio  Prime  Minister*  the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  Minister 
Ftjf  Finance.  These  three  ministers  were  independent  of  the 
Reirhsralh  and  Reichstag,  and  could  only  be  dismissed  by  a  vote 
of  want  of  confulence  on  the  part  of  the  Delegations, 

The  *  Ausgleich'  or  scheme  of  federation  with  Hungary  is,  no 
Mjcmbt^inuch  open  to  criticism,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  several 
It  must  always  be  bcjrne  in  mind  that  ailministratively 
fcnd  politically  it  was  a  retro  press  ion.  At  a  time  in  which  all 
I  other  European  nations — notably  North  Germany — were  simply- 
'  fying  and  unifying  their  political  systems,  Austria  was  found 
floing  the  very  reverse.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  inconvenience 
of  a  stale  of  things  which  makes  an  annual  transfer  of  the  scat  of 
Govrmroent  necessary,  and  forces  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
Ministry  to  reside  every  f)tber  year  at  a  distance  from  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  foreisjn  Courts,  It  might  be  urged  that  it  was 
foolish  to  gratify  Hungarian  vanity  by  making  a  second  capital, 
and  absurd  to  have  no  single  chamber  where  members  of  each 
kingdom  could  debate  in  common  on  subjects  of  Imperial  interest. 
The  tme  answer  to  these  objections  is,  that  the  measure  of  1867 
was  constructed  to  meet  a  practical  diflficnity.  Its  end  was  not 
the  formation  of  a  symmetrical  system  of  government,  but  the 
pacification  of  Hungary.  The  Magyars,  wlio  with  their  feudal 
institutions  and  commercial  backwardness  are  still  semi-barba- 
rians^ required  the  concession  of  the  capital  as  a  sign  and  symbol 
of  their  independence*  They  refused  to  admit  the  constitution 
of  a  iupreme  Imperial  assemblv,  because  they  foresaw  that  Ger- 
nsmn  would  be  spoken  in  such  an  assembly,  and  were  unwilling 
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the  superiority  of  the  German  to  the  Magyar  tongue, 

lenc€  the  justification  of  these  and  similar  irrational  clauses  of 
tho  measure  is  first  their  necessity,  and  secondly  their  success. 
Before  1867  Hungary  was  a  discontented  province,  kept  in  order 
by^German  troops :  it  is  now  the  most  contented  and  patriotic 
part  of  the  empire* 

The  only  part  of  the  scheme  which  is  open  to  really  serious 
objection  is  the  financial  part«  In  this  question  the  Hungarians 
must  be  considered  as  having  made  an  unworthy  use  of  their 
stn»nfj  political  position.  In  18G7  the  Austrian  national  debt 
amounted  to  3046  million  florins,  the  yearly  interest  being  127 
millions.  To  this  large  interest  the  Hungarians,  who  plaintively 
urgetl  that  the  virgin  credit  of  the  new  kingdom  must  not  start 
with  A  burden  greater  than  it  was  able  to  bear,  refuseti  to  contribute 
more  than  2iVl^  millions.  Throughout  the  negociations  they  per- 
sisted in  patting  the  question,  not  what  it  was  just  that  Hungary 
should  pay,  but  what  Hungary,  with  advantage  to  herself  and 
without  injury  to  her  political  future,  could  pay.  Through  this 
Gt)nc€tsion  the  remaining  provinces  were  burdened  with  a  debt 
which  thtiy  were  positively  unable  to  meet,  and  the  Hungarians 
must  hi*  held  mainly  answerable  for  the  disastrous  repudiation  of 
!H<>8,  of  which  they  had  ingeniously  avoided  the  direct  respon- 
tibility. 

It  wa«  further  provided  tliat  from  January,  1868,  to  December, 
1877,  the  military  and  other  common  expenses  connected  with 
the  Foreign  and  Finance  Department  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
two  h/ilves  of  the  empire,  in  very  different  proportions.  Cislei- 
thiuiia  was  to  pay  70,  Hungary  only  30  per  cent.  Thus  the  latter 
was  put  in  possession  of  half  the  power  in  the  Imperial  system, 
with  less  tlian  a  third  of  the  burdens  attaching  to  that  power. 

Of  the  defects  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  dual  system — ► 
viif.,  the  double  capital^  the  absence  of  a  single  supreme  Parlia- 
LUimit,  riiul  the  fmancial  anomaly ^ — ^it  may  be  observed  that  the 
ijnd  only  is  irremediable.  As  confidence  in  the  Government 
itICtefttcs,  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  the  Hungarians  themselves 
will  recognise  the  inconvenience  of  a  double  administrative  centre 
and  the  uselessness  of  a  financial  prerogative,  which,  inasmuch 
ai  it  larks  its  due  counterpart  of  financial  responsibility,  could 
nrviT  be  practically  exercised  without  leading  to  discontent,  if 
not  to  revolution. 

l^'rtmi  this  p>int  the  internal  hi  story  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
empire  flows  in  two  diHerent  channels.  Graf  Andrassy,  the 
^.  Hungarian  Premier,  had  a  t^mparativel}*  easy  task  before  him. 
^m  There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  pre- 
H  dtuniniinrc  of  the  Magyars  in  Hungary'  was  more  assured  than 
H  that 
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ttat  of  the  Germans  in  Cislcitlmnia.  It  is  true  that  thev  num- 
bered only  5,000,000  out  of  the  16,000,000  inlinbitants  ;"  but  in 
tliese  5,000,000  were  included  almost  all  the  rank,  wealth,  and  in- 
telligence of  the  country.  Hence  they  formed  in  the  Reichstag  a 
compact  and  homogeneous  majority,  under  which  the  remaining 
Slovaks  and  Croatians  soon  learnt  to  range  themselves.  In  the 
second  place,  Hung-ary  had  the  great  advantage  of  starting  in  a 
certain  degree  afresh.  Her  government  was  not  l>ound  by  the 
tniditional  policy  of  former  Vienna  ministries,  and  by  the 
manoeuvTe  we  have  noticed  it  ha*!  managed  to  keep  its  financial 
credit  unimpaired.  In  the  third  place,  as  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Hungarian  history  well  know,  Parliamentary  institutions 
had  for  a  long  time  flourished  in  HLingary.  Indeetl  the  Magy*irs, 
who  among  their  many  virtues  can  hardly  be  credited  with  the 
Tiitue  of  humility,  assert  that  the  world  is  mistaken  in  ascribing 
to  England  the  glory  of  having  invented  representative  govern- 
ment, and  claim  this  glory  for  themselves.  Hence  one  of 
the  main  difficulties  with  which  the  Cisleithanian  Government 
had  to  deal  was  already  solved  for  Graf  Andrassy  and  his 
colleagues. 

For  this  reason,  it  will  be  the  main  object  of  the  fn  I  lowing 
pages  to  describe  the  birth  and  growth  of  political  freedom  on 
llie  Austrian  side  of  the  Leitha,  the  parallel  events  that  took 
place  in  Hungary  being  merely  introduced  by  way  of  contrast 
and  illustration. 

The  Reichsrath  which  met  on  May  22,  1867,  was,  in  every- 
way one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Austria*  Each 
of  the  members  then  assemblefl  must  have  felt  that  their 
coontTT  was  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  crisis,  and  that  It  depended 
mainly  on  their  exertions  to  save  that  country  from  ruin.  The 
speech  from  the  throne,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the  scheme 
oir  federation  with  Hungary  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  House, 
a*  "\    the    intention    of    the    Government    to    re-establish 

ij  d  responsibility  and  to  bring  the  military  department 

once  more  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  Reichsmth's 
first  fight  was  with  the  generals.  It  will  be  hardly  credited 
that  a  colossal  scheme  for  the  fortification  of  Vienna,  the  cost  of 
which  would  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money,  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  the  Commander-in-chief  without  a  word  of 
consultation  witli  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Baron 
Becke,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  declared  openly  in  the  House 
that  he  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  by  the 
public  journals.  Austrian  ConstitutiDnalism  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  day  that  Beust,  now  feeling  he  had  a  Parliament  to  back 
him,  iiimmarily  stopped  the  works  and  abolished  the  College  of 
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General -Adjutants,  an  institution  which  for  many  years  had  defied 

Parliament  and  rendered  liberal  g^ovcrnmeot  an  iinpossibilitj. 

The  House  then  pr^x-eeded  to  pass  three  most  important  mea- 
sures. The  first  related  to  the  *  Octro\  irung  *  ( {.  e.^  carrying  over 
tbe  head  of  Parliament)  of  laws  by  the  Emperor,  It  was 
ordained  that,  for  the  future,  every  octroy irun^  should  be  made 
under  the  responsibility  of  tbe  Ministry  ;  2,  thnt  no  such  mea- 
sure should  have  the  power  of  setting  aside  any  fundamental  law 
of  the  state  {S(aatsfjTim(fffeset2\  <jf  iinposin«r  any  fresh  burden  on 
tbe  taxpayers,  or  alienating-  public  property ;  3,  that  any  such 
measure  should  become  null  and  void  if  it  were  not  notified 
within  four  wrecks  after  the  meetings  of  the  Heichsrath.  Thus 
the  sting  was  utterly  taken  out  of  this  old  instrument  of  military 
despotism* 

The  law  relating  to  ministerial  responsibility  appears,  to  an 
English  mind  at  any  rate,  a  somewhat  curious  piece  of  legislation* 
It  was  chiedy  aimed  at  preventing  the  interference  of  the  peers, 
it  being  evidently  held  that  tlie  comlemnation  of  a  minister  in 
the  Lower  House  could  be  annulled  by  tbe  refusal  of  the  Upper 
House  to  endtirse  the  vote.  It  providetl  for  the  erection  oi  a 
permanent  tribunal,  consisting  of  tweK*e  members,  elected  by 
each  House,  not  from  their  own  midst^  but  from  the  ordinary 
judges  and  State-lawyers,  beibre  w^hicb  tribunal  either  House  bad 
the  power  of  bringing  any  member  of  the  Ministry  on  a  distinct 
charge  to  be  set  forth  in  tlie  indictment,  h  was  further  provided 
that  a  charge  brought  against  a  minister  and  supported  by  two- 
thirds  of  either  House  slioukl  suffice  to  suspend  the  minister  ip$a 
facto  from  his  office.  Thus  there  was  no  recognition  of  the 
*  solidarity  '  of  tbe  Cabinet,  and  nothing  but  a  distinct  offence 
was  held  as  suflicicut  ground  for  removing  a  minister  from 
powder.*  Tlie  depth  to  which  Parliamentary  government  had 
sunk  is  told  more  expressively  by  the  mere  statement  of  this  law 
than  by  the  most  elaborate  description. 

'i'he  third  hiw  concerned  tbe  freedom  of  public  meeting.  It 
provided  tliat  every  political  club  (verevt)  should  notify  to  the 
magistrate  the  nature  and  nbject  of  the  club,  the  names  and 
numl>er  of  its  members,  as  also  the  place  and  time  at  which  each 
of  its  meetings  was  to  be  held*  Further,  it  gave  the  Government 
power  to  break  up  any  society  or  meeting,  the  object  of  which 
was  *  inconsistent  w^ith  the  public  safety  or  the  public  good.* 
This  last  clause  was  added    by  request  of  the  Cabinet,   which 

*  This  law  U  probably  borrowed  tn>m  the  Amerjcao  constitiitioii,  which  seeuits 
to  the  Presidt'nt  a  ctfrUiia  fixed  per  i*xl  of  office,  while  Bubjecting  him  to  the  |»ossi- 
bility  of  inipcachmeot  It  Ik  ui-edlcsa  to  point  otit  thut  it  is  properly  inootuisteiit 
with  the  EjigUsh  s^'stem  of  Cabinet  goTernmeot. 
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i}«>c!ared  that,  without  some  such  powers,  it  would  be  impossible 
too/Tcr  the  requisite  resistanee  to  the  feudal-clerical  opposition 
in  Bohemia.  Within  these  limits,  no  obstacles  were  offereil 
to  the  formation  of  political  clubs  or  the  holding  of  public 
meetings. 

So  far  the  proceedings  of  the  Reichsrath  had  run  smoothly 
enoagh.  But  all  the  true  friends  of  freedom  in  Austria  felt  that 
there  still  existed  one  fatal  obstacle  to  al!  their  patriotic  endea- 
vours. As  long  as  the  Concordat  formed  part  of  the  law  of  the 
laiwl,  the  priests  had  it  in  their  power  to  check  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  in  the  very  bud,  and  to  talk  of  freedom  was  a 
mere  mockery*  There  were  two  ways  of  dissolving  the  unholy 
treaty  with  Rome,  Either  the  Concordat  could  be  directly 
abrogated  and  a  new  set  of  laws  introduced  affirming*  the  equality 
of  all  religions  and  sects  in  the  eyes  of  the  State,  or  a  series  of 
half  measures  might  be  passed  through  the  Reichsrath,  which, 
by  laying  down  principles  inconsistent  with  the  Concordat, 
would  gradually  encroach  on  the  ecclesiastical  prero^jative,  and 
render  the  former  position  of  the  priests  untenable.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  first  course,  which  was  in  every  other  way  preferable, 
was  its  impracticability.  The  Reichsrath  could  not  have  com- 
manded a  majority  ibr  so  radical  a  measure,  still  less  could  the 
nation  be  expected  to  endorse  it.  Hence  the  proposition  of  the 
veteran  Muhlfeld  was  rejected,  and  the  abstract  motion  of 
Dr.  Herbst,  affirming  the  expediency  of  new  laws  to  regulate 
the  action  of  the  State  on  the  three  subjects  of  marriage,  edu- 
cation, and  religion,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  134 — 22.  So 
ended  I  his  eventful  session. 

It  was  well  that  Parliament  had  not  afJjourned  before  declaring 
— in  principle  at  any  rate — its  willingness  to  grant  the  people 
religious  freedom  ;  for  this  act  of  tlieirs  encouraged  an  expression 
of  popular  feeling  during  the  vacation  whit  h  greatly  strengthened 
ihe  hands  of  the  ministers.  On  the  5ih  of  September,  a  monster 
meeting  of  1500  schoolmasters,  from  all  parts  of  Austria,  was 
'  fid  ID  Vienna,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  for  the  proper 
inment  of  their  ends  in  the  cause  of  education,  a  complete 
"independence  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  requisite. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  Government  had  taken  the 
necessary  steps,  they  might  have  found  support  from  an  unex- 
ccted  quarter,  namely,  from  the  h)wer  clergy.  It  is  said  that 
this  time  there  was  not  an  editor  in  Vienna  whose  office  was 
not  daily  flooded  with  letters  from  these  poor  men,  who  were 
bt:)und  by  the  Concordat  to  a  state  nf  the  most  abject  servitude 
OTidrr  their  superiors.  No  one,  however,  but  Miihlfeld  was 
found  brave  enough  to  propose  the  liberation  of  the  inferior 
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priests  and  the  abrogation  of  the  law  conferring  legal  immunity 
on  the  bishops. 

On  the  23rtl  of  September,  the  Reichsrath  commenced  its 
autumn  sitting,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Committee  tii 
draw  up  measures  for  the  reconstitution  (»f  the  Jaws  affecting 
marriage  and  education*  The  new  Marriage  Law  provided,  1, 
that  the  jurisdiction  in  all  questions  affecting  marriage  should  be 
transferred  from  the  priestly  to  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals;  2, 
that  if  a  priest  refused  to  perform  the  rite  of  marriage  (as,  e.<7.» 
when  man  and  wife  were  of  two  different  religions),  the  civil 
magistmte,  after  acquainting  himself  with  the  refusal  of  the  priest, 
should  himself  sanction  and  register  the  union  of  the  couplt?. 
The  new  School  Law  gave  over  the  management  of  all  religious 
teaching  to  the  Church  or  religious  society  in  question,  but 
ordained  that  all  other  subjects  taught  in  the  schcnds  should  be 
made  entirely  independent  of  their  influence  ;  2,  it  provided  that 
all  schof»ls  maintained  by  the  State,  the  provincial,  or  municipal 
authorities,  should  be  open  to  all  citizens  without  distinction  of 
religion  ;  3,  that  the  otFice  of  schoolmaster  should  be  open  to  any 
candidate  who  had  proved  his  competence  in  an  examination  to 
be  appiinted  by  the  State;  4,  that  all  funds  held  by  the  Statte 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  except  where  a  reser^^ation  bad 
been  matle  by  the  testator,  should  be  applied  to  their  end  without 
j>rejudice  in  favour  of  any  religious  sect;  5,  that  school -Ixwrda 
should  be  appriinted  in  every  district  [Bezirlie)  and  parish  Tor 
the  carrying-out  of  the  above  regulations,  and  that  the  organiz- 
ation of  these  boards  was  to  be  left  to  the  Landtage,  This  last 
unfortunate  clause  did  much  to  neutralize  the  effects  f>f  the  whole 
law,  by  opening  a  door  to  clerical  (Opposition  in  the  provincial 
assemblies.  Through  its  baneful  operation  much  of  the  measure 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  remained  a  dead  letter. 

The  House  then  undertook  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  number 
of  fundamental  State-laws  {StanUfjrundgeseti^e)^  which  were  to 
constitute  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Austrian  citizen.  These 
laws  are  four  in  number,  and  the  first  is  divided  into  twenty 
articles,  ft  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  give  the 
details  of  these  laws.  But  a  glance  may  be  cast  at  the  most 
important  of  them,  and  the  main  alterations  effected  by  them  in 
the  constitution. 

Law  L  Article  2  declares  *  All  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law/  This  infringes  Article  14  of  the  Concordat,  which 
gives  immunity  to  the  bishops,  ami  provides  that  a  priest  con- 
demned by  a  court  of  law  shall  undergo  bis  punishment  in  a 
house  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Article  3  declares  *  All  public 
offices  are  open  to  all  citizens/     Before  the  passing  of  this  law  a 
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Don-Catliolic  could  not  be  appointed  to  any  of  the  regular  Uni- 
Tersity  chairs,  and  a  Jew  was  ineligible  to  the  bencli  of  judges. 
Article  4  gives  every  tax-pajirig  citizen  in  a  given   parish  the 
ri^ht  of  vote  in  the  municipal  elections.    Hitherto  the  *  Gemeinde- 
genossen*     ue.^    temporary    inhabitants,    were    excluded    from 
voting.     It  farther  declares  that  the  freedom  of  migration  is  only 
restricted  by  the  duty  of  service  in  the  army.     This  provision 
was  to  prevent  wholesale  migrations  from  the  country  in  the  case 
of  war  being  proclaimed.      Article  5  asserts  the  competency  of 
Parliament  to  restrict,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  weal,  the  right 
<if  inheritance,  and  to  dispose  of  inherited   property  as  it  shall 
think  fit.     This  is  directed  against  Article  29  of  the  Concordat, 
which  provides  that  the  property  of  the  Church  is  its  own  for 
ever,  and    cannot    be  alienated   without    consent    of   the    Pope* 
Article  8 — the  Austrian  Halieas  Corpus — declares  the  freedom 
of  every  citizen's  person,     A  citi^ssen,  viz.,  can  only  be  properly 
aprehended  after  a   magisterial   sentence.      If   confined   under 
nspicion  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  the  official  resjwnsible 
iiMT  the  confinement  is  liable  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment.    Article  1> 
declares  the  freedom  of   every   citizen  in   his    own    house*     A 
private  house  can  only  be  searched  on  the  authority  of  a  magis- 
terial*  warrant.     Article  10  provides  that  no  private  letter  may 
be  opened  without  express  sanction  of  a  magistrate  or  in  case  of 
war.     Article  11  gives  to  every  recognized  corporation  or  society 
the  right  of  petition.      This  restriction  of  the  right  of  petition  is 
justified   on  the  plea  that,  without  it,  an  insignificant  minority 
might  represent  its  views  as  those  of  the  community  in  a  given 
p<iri§li  or  province.     Article  12  guarantees  the  freedom  of  public 
leeting  under  the  restrictions  of  the  law  passed  November,  18<3T : 
Lrticle  13  the  freedom  of  the  press.     The  text  of  this  article 
"runs  as  follows : — '  Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  express  freely 
his  opinions  in  word  or  writing  w^ithln  the  limits  laid  down  by 
law.     The  Press  may  not  be  subjected  to  censorship,  nc>r  have 
its  rtehts  restricted  by  any  system  of  concessions.'     This  requires 
some  explanation.     By  '  censorship '  is  meant  condemnation  of  a 
book  or  journal  before  it  has  been  published.     It  is  still  open  to 
the  magistrate   to   *  confiscate '  any  book,  or  any   number  of  a 
^ paper  which  contains  false  news  or  unconstitutional  articles, 
diflerence  is  that,  before  the   law,  a  writer  could   be  con- 
ned unheard  ;  now,  *  confiscation  '  must  be  based  on  a  distinct 
!  ge,  from  which  there  may  be  a  subsequent  appeal.     Article  16 
1     larei  the  right  of  any  religious  society,  not  recognized  by  law, 

*  The  word  magisterial  is  used  in  prcfereoce  to  judicial  as  a  transladOD  for 
'ndiierUch/  B\ki  it  must  be  remembered  that  magistrates  in  tbe  Euglisli  sense 
do  not  eaiat  in  .iusiria.    These  *  Richter  *  are  rather  under-jiidges. 
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to  told  meetings  in  a  private  house:  Article  17  the  freedom  of 
science  antl  education  from  reli«^ious  trammels.  Article  V^  — 
the  Mapfiia  Charta  of  the  minor  nationalities- — declares^  *All 
nationalities  under  the  dominion  of  the  State  have  equal  rights. 
Each  different  race  has  the  right  to  preserve  its  own  nationality 
and  language.  The  State  recognizes  all  languages  sjxiken  in 
a  given  province  as  equal  in  the  public  sch(K>ls,  the  public  offices, 
and  public  life  generally.  Where  more  than  one  language  is 
spoken  the  authorities  are  to  provide  that  each  citizen  receives 
the  retjuisite  State  assistance  for  erlu cation  in  his  own  tongue^ 
without  being  forced  to  learn  any  other,* 

The  remaining  three  State  ground-laws  are  of  less  iinjwrtance* 
The  second  was  aimed  at  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  established 
by  the  Concordat.  It  (»rdained  that  all  jurisdiction  should  be 
administered  for  the  future  io  the  name  of  the  Kaiser  by  officers 
appointed  directly  by  him.  The  third  provided  that  every 
o nicer  of  the  State  should  swear  obedience  on  entering  office  to 
the  State  laws  in  question.  The  fourth  instituted  a  supreme 
judicial  court,  'Reichsgeiicht/  which  was  to  be  a  final  court  of 
appeal  in  all  questitms  arising  (1)  between  the  judicial  and 
executive  bodies;  (2)  between  the  Landtage  and  the  central 
exccutit^e ;  (o)  between  two  Landt;ige  of  separate  provinces; 
(4)  between  Landtag  and  Reichsrath. 

Finally  a  law,  *  Reichsgcsetz/  was  passed  defining  the  con- 
stitution and  competence  of  the  various  legislative  bodies.  The 
delegations  were  to  be  competent  in  all  questions  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  empire  with  foreign  countries,  whether  diplo- 
matic or  cruTimercial.  Secondly,  they  were  to  have  the  direction 
of  the  imperial  militar}'  system.  Thirdly,  they  were  to  have  the 
control  of  all  the  finances  requisite  for  these  purposes.  The 
Cisleithanian  Delegation  was  to  be  constituted  after  the  fashion 
of  a  federal  assembly.  That  is  to  say^  the  Reiehsrath  was  not  to 
choose  directly  the  sixty  beat  men  it  could  nominate  for  the  pur- 
pose; but  each  nationality  representetl  was  to  elect  a  given 
number  of  members.  Thus  the  deputati<m  of  the  Bohemian 
Landtag  was  to  choose  ten  delegates,  that  of  the  ^loravian  seveii, 
and  so  on. 

The  Reiehsrath  reserved  to  itself  the  following  powers :  (1)  of 
voting  the  men  required  for  the  army  {RccrutenheiciUigunfis- 
recltt)  ;  (2)  of  voting  the  supplies  for  the  army  and  foreign 
office;  (3)  the  right  of  examining  and  accepting  diplomatic  or 
commercial  treaties  signed  by  the  authority  of  the  delegates; 
(4)  tlie  regulation  of  the  schools,  universities,  the  press,  public 
meetings,  the  mint,  sanitary  laws,  police-courts,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, postal,   telegraphic,  and  railway  systems,  and  a  few  other 
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subjects  of  less  importance.     Everything  else  was  left   to   the 

Landtage. 
A  short  criticism  of  this  remarkable  law  will  nut  be  thought 

out  of  place.  One  is  at  first  inclined  to  characterize  the  whole 
scheme  as  an  iijgenluus  arranprtnnent  for  makio)^  government 
imjwssible.  The  system  sand  inns  the  existence  of  tvveotj-one  * 
Parliaments ;  namely,  eighteen  Landtage,  a  Reichsrath,  and  the 
two  Deleg^ations,  which,  by  a  slight  stretch  of  the  iniaglnatiou, 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  one  body.  Each  ol  these  Par- 
liaments has  a  sphere  of  its  own,  in  which  it  is  completely 
independent  of  the  rest.  Nay,  more;  each  is  provided  with  the 
means  of  most  effectually  paralysLag  the  acti*>n  of  the  other. 
Let  us  take  a  few  instances.  The  delegations  may  declare  so 
many  men  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  so  much 
money  requisite  for  their  inninteoance*  The  Reichsralli  may 
refuse  to  grant  the  men  or  the  soppHcs,  or  both.  Again,  the 
Reichsrath  may  make  general  arrangements  for  the  management 
of  tlie  schools,  the  Landtage  may  refuse  to  carry  them  out, 
Again,  the  Landtage  may  make  regidations  of  their  own,  the 
Reichsrath  may  refuse  to  give  tbem  the  money  to  bring  them 
into  effect.  The  only  Parliament  which  represents  the  unity  of 
the  State  has  not  the  po^ver  of  voting  a  man  or  a  kreuzer ;  the 
only  ministers  which  represent  the  unity  of  the  State  (viz.,  the 
tiiree  Reicbsminister)  are  not  resp€>nsible  to  the  body  which 
vates  the  supplies.  The  wonder  is  not  that  such  a  system  should 
to  work  smoothly,  but  that  it  should  succeed   in  working 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  A  constitution  is 
Dot  built  In  a  day,  least  of  all  in  a  State  composed  as  Austria 
is  composed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  December 
constitution^  as  it  is  called,  was  Austria's  first  honest  attempt  to 
combine  State-unity  with  popular   freedom.    The  great  Kaiser 

seph  Ih,  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  striving  to  weld  together  the 
&rerogencuiis  elements  of  the  empire  by  mechanical  means^  but 
was  forced  on  his  death- bed  to  confess  that  his  labours  had  been 
in  vain.  After  the  popular  movements  of  1848  the  Vienna 
statesman.  Bach,  took  in  hand  the  same  task.  With  an  army  of 
^hliers  and  oflicials  he  strove  to  convert  Austria  into  a  cen* 
_  ilized  Slate  alter  the  pattern  of  modern  France,  but  two  days 
— the  days  of  Magenta  and  Solferino — ^undid  the  painful  work 
which  it  had  taken  ten  years  to  build  up.  What  Bac^  had 
alfempted  to  attain  by  absolutism,  Schmerling  tried  to  accom- 
plish by  a  pretended  appeal  to  the  popular  voice.     This  states- 

•  Thi«  is  cxeltmvf  of  the  three  parliaments  of  the  other  half  of  the  empire ; 
the  Bclchsug  and  the  Hiingnrlau  nad  Croatian  Landtage. 
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man  knew  that  the  provinces  were  invcterately  opposed  to  al! 

scliemes  of  ceotralization,  ami  thnt  no  direct  appeal  to  the 
country  could  give  him  a  parliamentary  majority  pledg'ed  to  any 
such  scheme.  He  therefore  contrived,  by  means  of  his  famous 
system  of  groups,  to  obtain  a  fictitious  parliamentary  majority, 
while,  by  a  strict  censorship  of  the  press  and  prohibition  of 
public  mectinj*^^  he  silenced  all  extra -parliamentary  complaints. 
The  refusal  of  the  Hungarians  and  Croatians  to  sit  in  a  House 
thus  ronstituted  at  last  brought  this  Rump  Parliament  into  con- 
tempt, and,  alter  a  reign  of  four  years,  the  February  constitution 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  Then  followed  the  so-called  Sistirungs- 
period,*  when  the  policy  of  centralization  was  given  up  without 
anything  being  put  in  its  place-,  a  policy  which  succeeded  in  irri- 
tating all  parties  and  satisfying  none,  presidetl  over  by  a  man 
whose  weak  concessions  gave  more  annoyance  than  the  hostile 
measures  of  his  predecessors.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  18()7, 
Beust  came  into  power,  and  the  new  constitution  which  has  been 
described  in  the  above  sketch  was  brought  into  existence.  This 
constitution,  while  retaining  the  group-system  of  voting,  thrinvs 
away  the  other  crutches  on  which  the  February  constitution  had 
rested.  It  neither  bids  for  the  corrupt  support  of  the  Church, 
nor  puts  an  undue  pressure  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of 
public  meeting.  It  is  centralizing  in  spirit  without  being 
despotic  in  origin. 

Before  criticizing  it,  then,  too  harshly,  we  must  consider  the 
immense  difficulty  of  the  problem  it  attempts  to  solve.  Austria 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  nations,  severa!  of  which,  as 
e,g,^  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  have  separate  histories  of  their 
own,  and  none  of  which,  if  we  except  the  two  central  counties  of 
Austria  proper,  are  bound  to  the  rest  by  any  ties  but  those 
of  common  interest  No  bonds  of  blooil,  of  language,  or  of 
literature,  bind  the  German  to  the  Czech  or  Slovenian.  The 
several  provinces  arc  inspired  by  a  warm  provincial  patriotism, 
but  a  common  Austrian  patriotism  there  is  none.  In  addition 
to  these  the  cause  of  centralization  is  inextricably  bound  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  whole  non-German  population  with  the  cause 
of  despotism.  The  vast  majority  know  of  no  freedom  but  local 
freedom,  and  view  even  a  constitutional  Roiihsrath  as  an 
instrument  for  the  suppression  of  their  local  rights.  This  is 
enough  to  show  the  delicacy  of  the  task  which  the  statesmen  of 
1867  took  in  hand.  How  far  they  succeeded  will  be  seen  from 
the  succeeding  narrative.     But  before  entering  on  the  history  of 

*  /.^.p  the  period  when  the  February  constitation,  without  l»eing  sbrognted,  was 
allowed  to  foil  into  abey&ncCt 
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the  great  fight  between  the  centralists  aiul  the  autoaomists, 
which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  and  the  end  of  which 
is  not  yet,  it  will  he  well  to  conduct  the  campaign  with  the 
deri cal  party  to  its  close. 

hi  the  spring  of  1868  the  Reichsrath  again  met,  and  the 
Upper  House  took  in  hand  the  marriage  and  education  laws, 
which  had  passed  the  Lower  House  in  the  preceding  session, 
""be  public  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  debate,  as  the  fate  of 
Concordat  was  supposed  to  depend  on  the  acceptance  or 
'(fjection  of  these  laws.  Not  only  the  galleries  and  the  stairs, 
but  the  streets  leading  to  the  House,  were  filled  with  an  excited 
crowd,  and  each  member  who  left  the  chamber  was  breathlessly 
questioned  by  the  people  outside  '  wie  unsere  Sachen  oben 
J^hen?'  The  following  luteresting  account  of  this  famous 
three  days'  debate  is  extracted  from  the  German  review  *  Unsere 
Zeii,'  May  number,  186Q: — 

'  The  Austrian  Herreiihaus  lias  every  reason  to  look  hack  on  those 
tbreo  days  with  pride*  It  exhibited  such  a  high  degree  not  only  of 
sUtcemanlike  capacity  but  of  speaking  power,  that  the  feudal-clerical 
6r&f  Thun,  insteail  of  winning  the  hiiirels  he  expected,  received 
homiliationB  without  number.  On  tbo  one  side  were  men,  who  after 
bending  long  years  under  the  clcrit^al  yoko,  were  at  Inst  able  to  stand 
boldly  forth  l>eforo  their  countrymen  and  utter  the  thoughts  with 
wliieh  their  "  hearts  had  long  been  hoi  within  them,"  On  the  other 
side  were  men,  who  after  being  supported  for  years  by  the  Imperial 
bayonets  and  the  Imperial  police,  were  now  left  to  fight  their  own 
boAtle^— to  maintain  by  argument  what  had  before  been  maintained 
for  them  by  force.  The  utter  hoUov^Tiess  of  the  episcopal  phrases, 
contTMled  with  the  oomplacency  with  wbich  they  were  uttered,  the  tri- 
mnpllAQt  emphasis  with  which  Frince-Cardiual  Schwarzenberg,  after  a 
iiilleiiiig  speech  *'  full  of  vain  words  signifyhig  notbing/*  descended  the 
tribune  exclaiming  '*  Genixt  mich  gar  nicht,  wonn  iVw  Herren  lachen  '* 
(the  noble  lords'  laughter  won't  discompose  me)  might  have  seemed 
^%  subject  for  a  comedy,  if  one  could  have  forgotten  the  tragedy  to 
which  it  formed  the  sequeh  ,  .  . 

'  The  division  wae  a  drama  in  itself.  It  was  the  afternoon  of 
Sftlurdiiy,  the  21st  of  March.  As  each  name  was  called  out,  there  was 
a  brcsftthlcss  silence  in  the  House,  and  storms  of  applause  arose  if  the 
iiunrerer  gave  his  vote  against  tbe  Ctjncordat,  tbo  result  being  in- 
itiatlj  passed  from  mouth  to  moiifch  till  it  reached  the  street,  where 
it  was  roceivedwith  fresh  Imrrahs.  At  last  tbe  numbers  were  known. 
The  motion  for  adjournraeut  was  lost  by  65  to  34,  and  tbo  fate  of  the 
Oooentdat  could  bo  said  to  bo  scaled,  Once  more  Austria's  good 
gmiaii  luid  prevailed.' 

The  bishops  were  so  disgusted  at  the  results  of  this  division 
dlil  they  refused  to  appear  again  during  the   debates  of  the 
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session.  Hence  tlic  inariiage  law,  as  well  as  tlie  school  law, 
were  passed  by  large  majorities. 

Encourajs^c^d  by  this  surcpss  the  Lower  House  set  to  work  at 
the  third  bill  indicated  in  Hcrbst's  programme,  which  was  to 
decree  the  ecjuality  of  all  religions  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  *  inter- 
ctmfessi  one  lies  Gesetz.*  This  bill  provided  that,  in  the  case  of 
children  whose  parents  bad  dit-d  witbont  expressing  their  wishes 
on  the  subject,  the  sons  should  be  brought  op  in  the  father's,  the 
daughters  in  the  mother's  religion.  At  the  age  of  fourteen. 
however,  the  child  was  to  be  allowed  to  choose  for  itself. 
Infidelity  was  no  longer  to  incapacitate  a  citizen  for  inheritance: 
the  preaching  of  infidel,  t,  e,,  unchristian,  doctrines  no  longer  to 
constitute  a  misdemeanour.  No  citizen  was  to  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  services,  or  to  send  his  child  to  the  schools, 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong*  No  priest  was  to  be 
able  to  deny  the  right  of  burial  to  a  member  of  another  religious 
sect  in  cases  where  either  tlie  family  claiming  the  right  had  a 
private  vault,  or  where  the  churchyard  was  the  only  one  in  the 
parish.  This  important  law,  the  last  clause  of  which  especially 
put  an  end  to  a  series  of  scandals  which  had  lor  a  long  time 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  was  passed  without  difficulty  by 
both  Houses, 

In  the  nieantiine  the  bishops  had  not  been  idle.  Their  first 
attempt  was  to  bring  a  petition  against  the  three  bills  to  the 
Kaiser  over  the  heads  of  the  Ministry*  Franz  Joseph  treated 
this  attempt  with  becoming  dignity,  liy  referring  the  petitioners 
to  his  *  constitutional  advisers.'  Tbeir  next  resort  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  to  Rome.  The  Pope  determined  tn  make 
use  of  all  his  spiritual  weapons,  ami,  on  dje  22nd  of  June, 
launched  a  characteristic  allocution  at  the  heads  of  the  Austrian 
rebels.  In  this  document  tlie  throe  laws  in  question  were 
denounced  as  *  destructive,  abominable,  and  damnable.*  'There- 
fore,' so  runs  the  allocution,  *on  the  strength  of  our  Apostolic 
authority,  we  anathematize  these  laws,  in  particular  all  such 
clauses  as  are  directed  by  the  Austrian  Government  against  the 
rights  of  the  Church  :  and  we  declare  the  laws  by  virtue  of  this 
same  authority  to  be  null  and  void.'  Popes  have  often  taken 
foolish  and  impolitic  steps,  but  it  remained  for  Pope  Pius  IX, 
openly  to  urge  the  subjects  of  a  Catholic  kingdom  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  rebellion  against  their  Government,  The 
allocution  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  it  was  gross.  It  is  true 
that  tlie  bishops  adhered  faithfully  to  the  instructions  of  their 
chief.  Riccabona  of  Trient  declared  that  any  one  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  May  laws  was  a  despiser  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Schwarzenberg directed  his  clergy,  in  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
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Bohemian  bishops,  to  refuse  coofession  and  absolution  to  nny 
couple  joined  by  a  civil  marriage.  But  the  mass  of  the  laitv 
ifjse  up  in  indignation  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Pope  and 
liis  advisers.  Addresses  poured  in  from  every  large  town  in  the 
finpire  denouncing  the  RomUh  pretensions,  and  expressing 
svmpatliy  with  the  Government  In  fact  the  priests  de fixated 
their  own  ends  by  the  extravagance  of  their  measures^  and 
luistened  to  bring  about  a  crisis  which  a  conciliatory  policy 
might  have  indefinitely  delayed.  The  final  act  which  closed 
the  campaign  between  Church  and  State  is  known  to  every  one. 
In  July,  1870,  Graf  Beust  abrogated  the  Concordat, 

It  is  now  proposed  to  pass  from  the  field  of  cleric  al  agitation 
to  sk  more  important  and  interesting  question.  The  contest 
between  the  Pope  and  Count  Beust  could  have  had  but  one  end. 
The  Pope's  pretensions  were  an  anachronism,  and  the  struggle 
oaly  interests  us  as  illustrating  one  of  the  main  intellectual  move- 
lents  which  characterize  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  other* 
ise  with  the  question  at  issue  between  the  federalists  and  the 
centralists.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  all  the  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Austria  is  the  one  which  at  the  present 
moment  offers  most  to  the  study  of  the  political  philosrjpher. 
The  statesmen  now  engaged  in  reconstructing  her  have  few,  if 
any,  precedents  to  fall  back  on.  If  they  succeed  in  their  enter- 
prise, they  will  have  solved  the  most  difficult  problem  of  prac- 
tical politics  of  which  the  present  century  has  been  a  witness. 

In  oj-der  to  make  good  this  statement  a  few  statistics  will  be 
necessary.  Cisleithanian  Austria  contains  a  population  of  19 
millions,  of  which  6  millicms  are  Germans,  while  the  remaining 

II  millions  belong  to  the  Slavonian  race.  In  eight  of  the 
Austrian  provinces,  viz.,  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Galicia,  Krain, 
I  stria,  Gorz,  Triest,  and  Dalmatia,  the  Slaves  constitute  the 
large  majority  of  the  population.  If  they  were  represented  in 
Parliament  according  to  their  numbers,  117  of  the  203  members 
of  the  Reichsrath  would  be  Slaves,  the  remaining  minority  of  ^6 
represcnljug  the  other  nationalities.  How  different  the  facts  of 
the  case  are,  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  Austrian  politics 
can  testify.  The  question  then  natural!}  arises,  how  is  it  that 
ibete  Sla%'es  possess  so  little  political  significance?     The  inquiry 

III  10 its  of  many  answers.  The  cause  of  their  political  insigni- 
ficance is  to  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  historical, 
gcographicah  ethnological,  religious,  and  social  cl re mn stances. 
In  the  first  place  they  have  stood  almost  uniformly  in  resj>ect  of 
'I  *  ns  in  Istria  and  Triest,  and  in  respect  of  the  Germans 
€  in  Austria,  in  the  relation  of  conquered  to  conquerors. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Slaves  are  scattered  over  the  face  of 
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the  empire,  the  Czechs  in  the  north,  the  Poles  in  the  east,  the 
Slovenians  in  tlie  south,  and  have  thus  lost  the  opportunitv  of 
political  contact.  In  the  third  place,  they  do  not  all  speak  the 
same  lang^uage  nor  profess  the  same  religion,  the  Hutlienians  of 
Galicia  €.(/,^  belonging-  to  the  Eastern  Church.  Lastly,  they 
Cf>rnpose  for  the  most  part  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  and 
possess,  with  the  exception  of  the  Poles,  no  influential  middle 
class  and  no  national  nohilit}'. 

Of  the  Austrian  Slaves,  about  5,000.00U  are  Czechs,  2,320,000 
Poles,  3,000,000  Riuhenians,  1,200,000  Slovenians.  To  be 
added  to  these  are  GOO, 000  Italians,  and  a  small  number  of 
Rumanians  in  the  Bukowina,  All  these  stocks  have  a  distinct 
individuality  of  their  own,  and  inaov  of  them,  as  €,f/»j  the  Poles 
and  Czechs,  have  a  past  history  to  look  back  on. 

The  Poles  are  the  people  which  have  identified  themselves 
least  with  the  empire  to  which  they  belong".  The  one  thought 
of  the  Polish  patriot  is  the  restoration  of  his  country  to  its  lost 
rights*  At  the  same  time,  they  have  been  treated,  at  least  of 
late  years,  with  great  consideration  by  the  Government,  and 
have  never  carried  their  opposition  to  any  extreme  length*  The 
tie  which  binds  them  to  Austria  is  their  hatred  of  Russia.  They 
know  that  the  disintegration  of  Austria  would  probably  involve 
their  annexation  to  the  hated  Russian,  and  bence  their  support 
can  be  reckoned  on  in  the  most  perilous  questions  of  foreign 
politics.  The  late  President  of  the  Cisleilhanian  Ministry,  Graf 
Potocki,  is  a  Pole  ;  the  Polish  members  are  treated  very  much 
like  the  Irish  members  in  our  Commons,  and  are  left  to  decide 
questions  of  purely  Polish  policy  for  themselves;  many  poli- 
ticians hope  by  a  coalition  between  the  Germans  and  Poles  to 
overbear  the  opposition  of  the  remaining  Slaves. 

The  Czechs,  like  the  Poles,  have  a  certain  history  of  their 
own.  The  student  of  history  will  remember  that  Bohemia  was 
originally  a  settlement  of  the  Marcomanni,  a  German  tril>e  who 
migrated  there  in  the  5th  century.  This  Teutonic  stock  Mras, 
however,  overflooded  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  by  a 
new  migration  of  Slavish  tribes,  who  displaced  the  original 
inhabitants  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  Saxons  displaced 
the  Britons  in  our  own  island.  The  heads  of  these  tribes  formed 
the  beginning  of  the  Czechish  nobility.  The  semi-barbarous 
Slaves  who  thus  obtained  a  footing  in  the  country  were  Chris- 
tianized and  civilized  by  a  new  iuilux  of  Geiman  merchants  and 
German  clergy.  In  process  of  time  the  prosperity  of  these 
settlers  and  the  favour  shown  to  them  by  the  Kings  of  Bohemia 
drew  down  on  them  the  envy  €>f  the  Czechs,  and  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury began  that  terrible  persecution,  which,  assuming  the  form  of 
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a  relig^ious  war  between  Hussites  and  Catholics,  in  reality  was  a 
contest  between  the  two  races  tor  the  supremacy  in  Bohemia* 
Tk*  Hussites  pre^Tiiletl,  and  the  Czechs  were  for  a  long  time 
dominant.     Then  came   the  still   nnore  terrible  days  when  the 
sword  of  the  German  Kaiser  brought  retribution  for  the  blood 
slied  by  the  Hussites,  and  reinstated  Gerraanisni  and  Catholicism 
in  their  ancient  place.     Since  those  times  until  a  comparatively 
late  date  the  Czechs  had  much  right  to  consider  themselves  an 
oppressed  race.     The  policy  of  persecution,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  gave  fresh  life  and  energy  to  the  nationality  which  it 
was  its  pur|K»se  to  destroy.     Lonjs:  the  Czechs  bore  their  sorrows 
In  secret.      At  last  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848  seemed  to  offer 
them  fresh  hopes  of  liberation  from  the  yoke  under  which   they 
chafed.     Their  ambition  was  to  come  forward  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Austrian  Slaves,  and   to  win  for  themselves,  the  Slovenians 
sod  Croatians,  the  place  in  the  Austrian  constitution  to  wliich 
their  numbers  entitled  them.     But  the  chilli n":  years  of  Baehian 
despotism  followed,   and   once  more  they  relapsed,   if  not  into 
apathy^  at  least  into  sullen  silence.     Then  the  February  constitu- 
tion once  more  raised  their  hopes.     In   spite   of   Scbmerling*s 
artificial  group-system,  which  procured  him  a  German  majority 
from  Bfjhemia  and  Moravia,  the  Czechs  took  their  places  in  the 
Reichsrath,   hoping,    with    the    help    of    the   Hungarians    and 
Croatians,  to  be  able  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  the  Ger- 
mans.    But  the   Hungarians  and  Croatians,  as  we   have  seen, 
refused  to  appear,  and  the  Czechs,  finding  themselves  in  a  hope- 
less minority,  left  the  Reichsrath,  never  since  then  to  enter  it 
again.     Again  the  '  Sistirungspolitik  *  of  Belcredi  raised   their 
hopes.     They  had   secured  a    majority   in   the  Bohemian    and 
Moravian  Landtage,  and  intended  in  the  extraordinary  Parlia- 
rnt  to  be  convoked  under  that  Minister's  auspices  to  enter  the 
bmpaign  against  centralism  and  dualism,  reckoning  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  Hungarians  in  their  resistance  to  the  centralists,  and 
an  the  support  of  the  Germans  in  their  resistance  to  the  dualists. 
Once  more  they  were  dtjomed  to  be  disappointed.     Count  Beust 
came  into  power,  and,  after  passing  the  *  Ausgleich  *  with  Hungary, 
with  the  help  of  a  German  majority  raised  by  an  uns|mring  use 
i>f  Court  influence  and  the  Schroerlingian  groups,  reduced  them 
a^ain  to  an  impotent  minority.     They  saw  the  German  party 
oocc  more  victors  over  the  whole  line,  and  once  more  retreated 
U>  their  old  position  of  dogged  resistance.     It  was  in  vain  that 
dfec  0ecember  constitution  oflTered  them  freedom.     They  refused 
lo  csit  of  the  feast  which  they  had   had  no  hand   in  preparing* 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  modes 
m  wluch   their   resistance  asserted    itself,   in  the    Landtag,  in 
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the  school,  in  the  press,  m  the  public  tneetinp:;  it  has  been 
tleeuned  sufficient  to  describe  the  constitution  which  was  ofTered 
them,  to  attest  the  discontent  with  which  it  was  met,  anti  to  trace 
the  causes  of  this  disco  tit  em. 

One  tljin«^  must  bo  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  anyone  who  is 
really  anxious  to  understand  the  character  of  this  lon^  quaireh 
h   does   not  follow  that,   because  the   Geimans   have  genera] ly 
identified  themselves  with  the  party  of  lutellectual  and  religious 
progress,  this  particular  political  principle  which  they  advocate 
is  a  more  liberal  one  than  that  of  their  opponents.     The  love  of 
domination  is  apt  to  obscure  the  judi'-ment  of  the  most  impartial 
minds,  and   the  German  race,  wise  and  jx^aceable  as  it  for  the 
most  part  is,  shares  the  common  failing*     A  foreigner  in  Austria 
is  peculiarly  apt  to  be  misled  in  their  respect.     Abnost  all  the 
literature  that  he  reads  is  German,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  tlie 
German  ideas.     He  finds  the  federalists  allied  with  the  clerical 
and  reacticmary  part)*,  he  listens  to  the  fjuaint  claims  which  they 
prefer  on  the  grounds  of  the  *  historical  ■  rights  of  the  '  kingdom* 
of  Bohemia  and  the  'indefeasible  privileges'  of  the  Landta^^e^ 
he  naturally  compares  the  provinces  of  Austria  to  the  counties, 
the  Landtage  to  the  Mimicipal  Assemblies,  of  his  own  country, 
and  decides  that  the  Reichsrath  is  perfectly  right  in  disallowing 
such  preposterous  claims.     He  is  apt  to  forget  that  though  unity 
of  language  and  political  institutions  is  an  undoubted  advantage, 
the  forcible  spread  of  this  unity  is  as  undoubte<l  an  evil:  that 
freedom  is  one  thing,  the  fivrciblc  propagation  even  of  the  freest 
ideas  another.     He  must  strip  such  phrases  as  the  *  Mission  of 
Teutonism,*  the  *  superiority   of  Western   civiliitation/  of  their 
vag^ie  surroundings,  and  lay  bare  to  view  the  unlovely  realities 
— the   race*domination    and    race-hatred — which    they   ser\"e    to 
disguise.      Still   more  must   he  be  on   his  guard  against   such 
phrases,    when  under  the  form  of  a  spurious  Darwinism,  they 
attempt  to  assume  a   philosophical    garb.      No    more   flagrant 
contravention  of  Nature's  principle  of  selection  can  be  imagined, 
than  a  system  of  persecution,  which  instead  of  gradually  substi- 
tuting higher   for  lower  forms  of  life,  kindles  in  the  decaying 
forms  an  artificial   vigour,  and  so  counteracts  the  process  which 
it  is   its  aim  to   further.     The  proportion  of  the  Czechs  to  the 
Germans  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  says  Von  Helfert,  is  actually 
greater  now»  after  all  the  efforts  of  successive  Kaisers  and  Kan- 
zlerst  than  it  was  a  century  ago. 

Again  it  is  important  not  to  be  misled  by  those  main  stumbling- 
blocks  lo  the  formation  of  an  impartial  judgment — -political 
analogies.  To  an  Englishman  the  Austrian-German  will  replv 
*  We  repress  the  Czechs  on  tlic  same  principle  that  you  repress 
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ihe  Fenians  ;  liolding  that  their  wishes  cannot  be  gratified  without 
danger  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  empire.'     To  the  North- 
Gennan  he  will  say  *  The  possession  of  a  single  administrative 
an«l  legislative  system  is  as  much  an  advantage  for  Austria  as  it 
is  lor  North-Germany  :  if  you  advocate  the  suppression  of  your 
petty    dukedoms   and    princedoms,    how    can   you    consistently 
condemn  the  abrogation  of  provincifil  iniiepentlonce  in  Austria? ' 
The  answer  that  the  federalist  mi^ht  make  to  these  and  similar 
arguments  lies  on  the  surface.     Unity  of  administration  is  only 
so  far  good   as    there    exists  a  unity  in  the  material  adminis- 
trated.   There  can  he  no  universal  rule  laid  down  in  this  f|uestion. 
From  certain  points  of  view   it  would  no  doubt  be  an  advan- 
tage for   France  and   Germany  to    be    governed   from  a  single 
centre;  but  there  are  other  points  of  view  from  which  it  would 
lie   an  unquestionable  evil.     The  question   to  be  considered  is, 
whether  there  exists  in  the  various  nationalities  of  which  Austria 
is  composed  a  sufficient  vnlty  of  piilitical  purpose  to  justify  the 
maintenance  of  a  central  administration.     Apart  from  this  argu- 
ment, there  are  many  who  uphold   federalism  as  the  means  to  a 
more  complete  and  representative  centralism  ;  who  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  system  as  the  only  prartital  method 
for  ridding  the  Government  of  the  traditions  of  German  supre- 
macy*     A  central  system,  say  they,  should  be  the  result  of  the 
voluntary  cohesion  of  the  political  units ;   the  movement  which 
produces  it  should  come  from  the  extremities  and  not  from  the 
centre  itself.      But  under  the  present  regime  a  movement  of  this 
sort  is  impossible.     Give  the   provinces  autonomy  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  recognize  the  advantages  of  unity. 

Turning  now  from  the  general  question  at  issue  between  the 
liro  parties,  let  us  ask  what  are  the  practical  claims  put  forward 
hv  the  Austrian  Slaves  and  their  chief  spokesmen  the  Czechs? 
'fhey  ask  first  of  all  for  the  abolition  of  the  Schraerlingian  group- 
s'item,  the  natural  and  almost  necessarv  result  of  which  would 
ite  the  election  of  a  Slavish  majority  to  the  Reich&rath,  and  tlie 
establishment  by  this  majority  of  a  federal  constitution — a  con- 
r.titutioQ  indeed  which  in  such  an  event  the  Germans  would  be 
the  first  to  demand.  Then  comes  the  main  difficulty.  The 
Germans  urge  with  much  force  that  the  Landtage  dominated  In" 
a  Slavish  majority  would  in  all  probability  make  a  tyrannical 
use  of  their  new  power,  and  treat  the  Germans  very  much  worse 
than  the  Germans  had  treated  them»  Dr.  Fisthhof  proposes  to 
«»briate  this  difficulty  in  the  following  manner.  Either,  he  says, 
the  JUin<Uag  might  be  divided  into  two  ditTerent  chambers  for 
the  two  prevailing  nationalities,  and  each  chamber  be  gi\'en  in 
certain  questions  a  power  of  vetoing  the  resolutions  of  the  other : 
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or,  the  representatives  of  the  two   nationalities  might  debate  in 
common,  hut  vote  in  separate  curies,  the  sanction  of  each  cury 
being  necessary  for  the  carrying  of  certain  laws.     He  proposes 
to  restrict  the  right  of  separate  voting  to  questions   connected 
with  education  and  language. 

The  *  tyranny  of  the  majority '  in  the  Reichsrath  would  l>e 
<»bviated  according  to  his  plan  still  more  simply*  He  would 
turn  the  Upper  House  into  a  Senate  on  the  American  principle. 
Each  province  would  here  have  an  equal  voice.  The  Lower 
House  would  then  be  no  longer  chosen  indirectly,  through  the 
Landtage,  but  directly  by  the  people  themselves,  while  each 
Landtag  would  send  an  equal  numljer  of  members  to  the  Upjier 
House.  As  it  happens,  in  eight  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of 
Cislcithania  there  is  a  majority  of  Germans,  so  that  the  prejjoo- 
de ranee  of  the  Slaves  in  the  Lower  House  ivould  be  checked  by 
the  almost  equal  balance  of  power  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
two  Houses  would  thus  in  De  Tocqueville's  words  respectively 
represent  the  principles  of  population  and  federation. 

It  is  not  very  probable  that  any  so  radical  scheme  will  be 
;idopted  for  the  present  by  the  Austrian  Parliament.  And  yet 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and 
evidently  calls  for  some  heroic  remedy.  The  centralist  Ministry, 
which  took  office  after  the  passing  of  the  '  Ausgleich  *  with 
Hungary,  succumbed  in  the  winter  of  1869  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Czechs  and  the  Poles.  Though  commanding  a  majority 
in  the  Reichsrath,  they  represented  the  minority  of  the  nation, 
and  their  government  was  an  anomaly.  Graf  Potocki,  the  Pole, 
was  then  appointed  Minister- President  His  intention  was  to 
carry  a  gradual  scheme  of  federation,  beginning  with  GaliciA* 
But  he  failed  to  conciliate  the  Czechs,  who  showed  no  wish  to 
help  the  Poles  to  a  liberty  which  they  were  not  sure  of  securing 
for  themselves  afterwards*  Hence  the  Government  was  left  in  & 
hopeless  minority,  for  the  German  party,  with  a  culpable  wmot 
of  patriotism,  refused  to  support  Potocki,  and  passed  in  the 
autumn  of  1870  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  against  the  Minisliy, 
The  Kaiser  and  Count  Beust  were  involved  in  an  apparently 
inextricable  dilemma.  Government  by  the  majority,  and  govern- 
ment by  the  minority  of  the  Reichsrath,  had  both  been  tried  in 
the  balances,  and  been  found  wanting.  There  ensued  an  inter- 
regnum of  eight  weeks.  At  last  the  list  of  new  ministers, 
which  had  been  kept  completely  secret  till  the  morning  of  publi- 
cation, was  published  in  the  *  Wiener  Zeitung.*  The  list  con- 
tained the  names  of  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown  men.  Not 
a  single  member  of  the  new  government  had  ever  sat  in  the 
lleichsrath  or  the  Landtag,  and  two  of  them  were  bom  Cxechs. 
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The  scheme  was  ingeniously  planned  to  meet  the  two  main 
difficalties  of  the  situation — the  party  hostility  of  the  centralists, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Czechs,  But  the  German  party,  tbou«>h 
incapable  of  governing;  themselves,  seem  determined  to  allow  no 
one  else  to  govern  but  themselves.  The  measure  of  Count 
Hohenwart,  the  Minister-President,  w!iich  proposed  to  confer 
a  modified  liberty  of  initiative  on  the  Landtage,  has  lately  been 
rejected  in  a  full  house,  and  matters  rest  as  they  were. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  these  thinofs?     Government  with  the 
present    Reichsrath    is    evidently   impossible.      To    an    outside 
oliserrer,   there  appears  to   be  but    one    straightforward  policy 
which    would    cut    the    knot.      Let    the    Kaiser    pass    a   decree 
abolishing  the  group-method  of  voting,  dissolve  the  Reichsrath, 
and  trust  to  the  good  sejise  and  patriotism  of  the  tdectors.     Tlie 
result  of  this  would  probab!y  be  the  return  to  Parliament  of  an 
autonomist  majority,  which  would  help  the  Government  to  carry 
a  number  of  measures  lor  the  conciliation  of  the  Slavish  popula- 
tions.    The  latter  have  at  present^  in  addition  to  their  parlia- 
mentary grievances,  several  grounds  of  discontent.     They  com- 
plain, for  instance,  that  the  clause  of  the  first  State  ground*law, 
enacting  the  equality  of  all  nationalities  and  languages  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  is  a  mere  dead  letter.     Unlike  the  remaining 
clauses    of  the    law,    it   pronounced    nothing    but   the   abstract 
principle,  and  has  not  been  followed  up  by  the  definite  regula- 
tions necessary  to  make  it  effective.     Hence  they  urge  that  the 
Reichsrath  was  only  half-sincere  in  inserting  it.     They  ask  that 
the  State  should  come  forward  and  encourage  tlie  foundation  of 
universities  and  high-schools,   where   the  Czechish,  Slovenian, 
Polish,   Servian,   and   Rumanian    tongues  may   be  scientifically 
iladlied.     At  the  same  time,  they  ask  that  the  judges  and  other 
State  officials  should  make  use  in  all  public  transactions  of  the 
language  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  population,      A  nation, 
says  Dr.  Fischhof,  can  only  be  cultivated  and  civilized  through 
the  medium  of  its  own  tongue.     If  you  wish   to  win  over    the 
SlaTes  to  German  culture,  you   will   defeat  your  own  ends   by 
farciiig  on  them  the  use  of  a  foreign  idiom.     Prepare  the  soil 
first  m  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  righdy  prepared,  and  it 
will   welcome  and    assimilate  for  itself   the   riches  of  German 
idence  and  literature.     These  require  no  force  to  recommend 
them  to  the  world ;   the  employment  of  force  implies  a  doubt 
rf  tlneir  intrinsic  value. 

But  the  Germans  are  opposed  to  these  changes,  and  the  Kaiser 
is  naturally  unwilling  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  race 
mhich  forms^  after  all>  the  backbone  of  the  empire.  At  the 
Jfcsent    moment   especially,    the    victories   of    their    Nortbern 
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brotliers,  and  the  prestige  which  has  gathercil  round  the  German 
name,  makes  tlioni  less  than  ever  iiiclioed  to  bend  the  neck  to 
the  whims  of  their  serni- barbarous  fellow-subjects,  Austrian 
statesmen  see  oidy  too  plainly  that  the  link  wliich  binds  the 
German  pcipiilation  to  the  rnonarthy  is  but  a  slight  one,  and  will 
not  bear  any  excessive  strain.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider 
what  are  the  chances,  and  what  wouhl  be  the  results,  of  an 
annexation  of  tlie  German  provinces  by  the  newly  founded 
empire.  At  prcaent  the  relation.'*  existing  between  the  two 
courts  are  the  most  amicable,  and  it  seems  improbable  that 
Prince  Bismarck  is  meditating  any  aggressive  move.  The 
feeling,  too,  of  the  German  inhabilaiits  of  Vienna  and  the 
principal  towns  is  on  the  whole  distinctly  averse  to  the  trans- 
ference of  allegiance  from  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  to  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  They  have  tasted  the  sw'ects  of  liberty,  and  feel  little 
attraction  to  the  iron  system  of  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  dominant  party  in  Germaiiy  look  forward 
with  a  sort  of  hungry  impatience  to  the  time  when  the  black, 
red,  and  white  flag  shall  be  planted  on  the  Hofburg  of  Vienna. 
It  is  the  fashion  among  tliese  politicians  to  talk  of  Austria  as 
a  hopelessly  demoralized  country,  which  nothing  less  than  the 
rigid  rule  of  Prossia  could  restore  to  healthy  life.  Indeed, 
Berlin  and  Vienna  are  complete  contrasts:  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  shoukl  fail  to  understand  one  another.  On  the  one  side 
we  see  civil  absorbed  in  military  life,  a  feudal  aristocracy,  aa 
almost  Puritanic  rigidity  of  manners ;  on  the  other  side  a 
sociable  bourgeoisie,  genial  manners,  a  free  and  almost  licentious 
press.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
the  incorporation  (»f  the  old  Kaiser-tity  in  the  empire  of  the 
North.  Such  an  incorporation  would  be  really  harmful  to  the 
cause  of  European  civilization.  The  Germans  of  Bohemia  and 
the  two  Austrias  act  as  a  sort  of  political  rallying-point  for  the 
inchoate  civilizations  which  enclose  them.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  they  abandoned  this  quasi-colonial  task  imposed  on  them, 
VV^ithout  I  hem  tire  Czechs,  Shnenians,  Rulhenians,  &c.,  would 
be  incapable  of  holding  togetlu^r,  and  would  fall  a  prey  sooner 
or  later  to  the  clutches  of  Russia.  But  with  their  help  Austria 
may  look  forward  to  a  glorious  future.  The  Christian  popula* 
lions  lying  to  the  s<mth-east  of  Hungary  are  utterly  incapable  of 
governing  themselves,  and  the  task  of  their  political  reconstruc- 
tion could  be  entrusted  most  properly  to  Austria.  But  before 
any  such  schemes  can  become  possible,  she  must  set  her  own 
house  in  order.  To  this  end  a  certain  amount  of  self-sacrifice 
is  required  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  and  a  cheerful  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  remaining  nationalities.     The  main  home 
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•li/nciiltles    which    threaten    the   monarchy   have    been    already 

flescribed.     The    dfingers    which    threaten  h  from   without   are 

merely,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  and  counterpart  of  those  which 

lireaten  it  from  within.     Russia  is  only  so  far  dangerous,  as  she 

ran  serve  as  the  rallying-point  for  the  discontent  of  the  Austrian 

Slaves.     The  aim  of  the  Austrian  statesman  shoukl  he  to  make 

fbe  old  empire  a  home  where  the  mixed  nationalities  of  central 

Europe  may  enjoy  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom^    Such  a  policy 

will  be  the  surest  safeguard  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Pan* 

viits  and  Orthodox ists  of  Moscow,     It  has  been  shown  that 

patriotism  of  the  ordinary  kind — the  patriotism  which  rests  on 

communities  of  blood,  literature,  and  national  history — cannot  be 

expected  in  Austria*     The  time  has  gone  by  when  patriotism 

could  be  based  on  the  pride  of  a  common  army,  and  fomented 

bv   continuous   acts    of  successful    military    aggression.     What 

remaining  idea  is  there  that  may  serve  as  an  element  of  cohesion 

rn  the   Austrian  peoples  ?     The  idea  of  common  rights  and  a 

;'>n  freedom,  &nd  the  knowledge  that  these  rights  and  this 

>m    can    only    be    secured    against    the    attacks   of   foreign 

ibsolutism  by  the  union  which  is  strength,  and  the  subservience 

of  a  multiplicity  of  wills  to  a  common  object,  %vhich  is  unity. 


Art.  IV, — T/te  whole  Works  of  the  Right  Rev,  Jeremy  Taylor^ 
D,D,^  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor ^  and  Dromore:  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author^  and  a  eriiiml  examination  of  hi  &  Writings^ 
By  the  Kight  Rev.  Reginald  He  her,  D,D.,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page 
Eden,  M,A.,  and  the  Rev,  Alexander  Taylor,  M.A,  In  10 
TO  I  times,     London,  1856. 

2.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor^  his  Predecessors,  Contemporaries^  and 
Successors,  A  Biograpfiy,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Will- 
naotl.  Incumbent  of  Bear  Wood,  Berks.  Second  Edition. 
London,  1848, 

rIE  great  glory  of  the  English  pulpit  is,  by  common  consent, 
Jeremy  Tavlor;  and  he  has,   we  think,  fairly   earned  his 
supremacy.     He  is  much  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who, 
in  the  early  part  of  the   seventeenth  century,  turned  in  their 
aomaas  from  the  discussion  of  abstract  points  of  theology  to 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  those  points  of  Christian  life  and 
rhdTJicter  which  are  known  and  loved  of  all  men  ;  no  one  of  his 
led    in  an   equal  degree  the  graver  studies   of  moraHty 
■\   ^Jogv  with  an  eager  love  of  polite  letters,   not  only  in 
VaL  Idl  J— No.  26 L  I  classic 
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classic  form,  but  in  the  then  comparatively  new  literatttres 
Italy  and  France ;  the  fluent  sweetness  of  his  style  is^  in  its 
way,  unsurpassed,  aod  this  honied  eloquence  does  but  reflect  the 
gentleness  of  a  temper  which  passed  unsoured,  if  not  unruffled, 
through  the  terrible  strife  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  harshness 
of  Puritan  rule. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  bona  at  Camhriclge,  and  baptized  in 
Trinity  Church  in  that  town  on  the  15th  of  August,  1(113,  Of 
the  date  of  his  birth  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  assumed  that  he  was  baptized  in  infancy,  but  if  we 
suppose  that  he  was  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  baptism 
we  obtain  a  date  which  harmonises  better  with  the  indications 
afforded  by  his  later  life;  for  when  he  w^as  entered  at  Caius 
College  in  August,  V62G,  he  was  described  as  having  completed 
his  fifteenth  year ;  and  further,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been 
born  in  1611,  he  would  be  nearly  of  the  canonical  age  at  the 
date  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  ordained,  instead  of  being 
under  twenty,  an  age  at  which  holy  orders  have  very  rarely  been 
conferred.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  the  town,  probably  a 
respectable  tradesmati,  as  we  find  him  churchwarden  of  his 
}mrish  in  1621  ;  and  there  is  no  difHculty  in  supposing  that,  in 
those  days  of  love-locks  and  daintily  trimmed  beards,  one  of 
that  occupation  would  occupy  as  high  a  position  among  the 
other  tradesmen  of  the  town  as  his  successors  do  now.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  famous  Dr,  Rowland 
Taylor,  who  '  left  his  blood  '  at  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Protestant  faith*  The  young  Jeremy  was  one  of 
the  earliest  alumni  of  the  Perse  Grammar  School  in  Cambridge, 
which  was  founded  in  1615,  and  he  became  a  sizar  at  Caius 
College  in  1626.  John  Milton  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Christ's. 
College  only  one  year  before.  The  two  poets — for  we  must  not 
refuse  to  Taylor  the  name  of  poet^ — were,  no  doubt,  to  use 
Milton's  vigorous  expression,  *  deluded  with  ragged  notions  and 
brabblements,  and  dragged  to  an  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles 
and  brambles  ;'  that  is,  they  had  to  pass  through  the  tedious 
forms  of  scholastic  logic  which  were  still  in  Togue  in  the 
schools;  but  we  may  well  believe  that  the  pliant  intellect  of 
Taylor  submitted  to  this  training  with  far  greater  ease  and 
feadiness  than  Milton^s  fiery  self-will ;  in  fact,  his  works  showr 
that  his  mind  had  great  aflinity  with  such  intellects  as  Aquinas 
anil  Scotus,  though  he  also  traversed  fields  foreign  to  them. 
*  Wranglers '  and  *  senior  optimes '  as  yet  w^ere  not,  and  we 
have  no  record  of  the  student's  success  in  the  schools,  but  it  is 
hardly  doubtful  that  a  mind  so  fertile  in  arguments  and  objec- 
liuas  would  be  a  most  formidable  adversarv  in  the  wit-combats 
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of  those  days.     He  took  kis  !mchelor*s  de^^ree  in  1630,  and^  as    , 
Ills  friend  Rust  tells  us,   ^  as  soon   as  he  was  p^duate  he    was 
chosen    fellow.*      His    fellowship    was    probably    on    the    Perse 
foujidation,  and  of  small  value.     Soon   after  takinjar    his  M.A, 
degree^  which  he  did    in  the    usual    course  in.   1634,'  he  was 
ordained,   being  then,  if   he  was    born    in    1611,  twenty-three 
years  of  age.     From  the  time  of  his  ordination  his  life  was  one 
of  frequent  change   and  no    little    trouble.     The    patronage  of 
hbishop   Laud    procured    him   a    fellowship    at  All    Souls*, 
rliich  he  enjoyed  but  a  couple  of  years  ;  then  we   find  him  for 
a  few  years  Vicai-  of  Uppingham,    then  ejected,  and  following 
the  royal  army  ;  and  at  last,  about   1644,  settled   in  a  Welsh 
Tillage  on  the  banks  of  the  Towy,  in  Carniartbenshirc,  where  he 
sopported  himself  by  keeping  a  school.     In  these  years  he  had 
been  himself  taken  prisoner;  sickness  and  death  had  been  busy 
in  his  family;  be  had   lost  his  wife  and  a  son,  and  was  married 
again  to  Joanna  Bridges,  said   to  have  been  a  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  I.f     For  some  years  he   led  a   life  of  poverty  and 
ieclusion;   yet,    if  he    was    poor    and    in  trouble,    he    was    not 
friendless  :  he  was  constantly  befriended  by  Lord  Carbery  and 
his  family,  whose  beautiful  seat,  Golden  Grove,  was  hard  by  the 
village  where  be  dwelt.      And  he  dwelt  there,  we  believe,  con* 
lenledly :  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ^publicans  and  seqnes- 
tzators,'  he  had  still  a  loving  wife  and  many  friends  to  pity  him, 
and  some  to  relieve  him  ;  he  had  still  his  merry  countenance,  his 
cheerful  spirit,  and  his  good  conscience ;  he  could  walk  in  his 
neighbour's  pleasant  fields  and  see  the  variety  of  natural  beauties ; 
and  if,   with  all  this,   he  chose   to  'sit  down  upon  his  handful 
of   thorns,'  he  was  fit    to  bear  *  Nero   company    in  his   funeral 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  of  PoppiPa's  hairs,  or  help  to  mourn 
for  Lesbia's  sparrow.*  J     Ip  truth,  his  situation  contra&tetl  favour- 
ably with  that  of  many  of  the  royalists  who  were  driven  from 
house    and   home,     and  he    repeatedly    expresses    his   gratitude 
to  Lord  Carbery  and  his  amiable  %vife  for  their  patronage  and 
protection. 

It  was  in  his  Welsh  retreat  that  the  genius  of  Taylor  was 
munred :  there  he  wrote  the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  the 
•Holj  Living'  and  'Holy  Dying,*  the  ^  Great  Exemplar,' 
or  Life  of  Christ,  and  many  of  those  great  sermons  with 
which  biJ  name  is  always  associated.     If  these  latter  were  de- 

*  •  Hdj  DjriDg/  ch.  Hi*  b€c,  4. 
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Hvered  as  they  were  written,  however  they  may  have  charm ctl 

llie  ears  of  Lord  Carbery's  cultivated  family,  they  must  have 
astonished  beyond  measure  the  Welsh  villagers  who  formed 
the  rest  of  the  auditory,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  they, 
too,  may  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher's  sweet  voice 
and  impressive  manner,  even  without  understanding  his  words* 
The  collection  of  prayers  to  which  Taylor  gave  the  name  of 
'  Golden  Grove,'  led  to  his  imprisonment  Contrary  to  his  wont, 
he  had  mingled  with  his  paneg-yric  on  the  Church  of  England  tui 
invective  against  Puritan  prt*achers,  and  the  authorities  were 
perhaps  rendered  suspicious  by  the  dedication  to  so  well-known 
a  royalist  as  Lord  Carbery,  We  learn  from  a  letter  of  John 
Evelyn's  that  he  was  in  prison  in  February,  1654-5  ;  *  but  in  April 
of  the  same  year  we  find  him  at  large  and  preaching  in  the  little 
church  of  St,  Gregory,  by  St,  T*aul's,  where  the  use  of  the  Com  moo 
Prayer  was  still  permitted.  He  returned  to  Wales,  but  in  April, 
,  1656,  we  find  him  dining  with  E%'elyn  at  Says  Court,  in  company 
with  Boyle  and  Wilkins.  In  July  he  is  again  in  Wales,  much 
troubled  by  his  narrow  circumstances— a  trouble  which,  to  his 
honour  be  it  said,  Evelyn  lightened  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power  t — 
and  longing  for  the  society  and  the  libraries  which  were  to  be 
lound  in  the  '  voysinage  *  of  London.  His  home  in  Whales  was 
very  sorrowful,  for  he  had  just  lost  a  little  boy,  *  that  lately  made* 
bim  very  glad;'  and  again,  in  February,  165ti-7,  he  speaks  of 
small-pox  and  fever  having  broken  out  in  his  housebold,  and  of 
having  buried  *  two  sweet  hopeful  boys/  He  had  then  but  one 
son  left,  and  perhaps  began  to  desire  to  leave  a  scene  associated 
with  so  much  grief.  He  seems  generally  to  have  visited  London 
once  in  the  year,  and  always  found  friends  to  welcome  him, 
especially  Evelyn,  the  Maecenas— or  ought  we  rather  to  say,  the 
Gaius  ? — of  distressed  churchmen  of  those  days.  On  one  of  these 
visits  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  herause  his  publisher  had  pre- 
fixed to  his  'Collection  of  Offices*  an  engraving  of  our  Lord 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer — a  representation  which  some  of  the 
authorities  in  those  days  held  to  be  itlolatrous.  His  imprison- 
ment, however,  did  not  last  long;  In  the  spring  of  1658,  we  find 
him  at  Liberty  in  London,  There  Lord  Conway,  a  great  Irish 
landowner,  offeretl  him  a  Icctureiship  at  Lisbum,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  his  own  estates,  the  tenantry  on  w  hich  he  hoped  would 
be  benefited  by  the  ministrations  of  so  excellent  a  man.  Of 
Lord  Conway's  kindness  and  Taylor*s  gratitude  we  have  evidence 


•  Heber  t  *  Life/  pp.  xzztx.  eclxxUi. 
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in  the  letter  given  b<?Iow^  which  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time 
Iram  the  autograph  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray  :— 

'Mr  TEKY  GOOD  LoH0,  April  17,  1658. 

*  I  have  till  now  deferred  to  write  to  your  Lordship,  becitiiBo  I 
could  not  sooner  give  an  necount  of  tbo  time  when  I  could  attend  your 
Lordship  at  Ragley  ;  but  now  that  my  wife  is  well  laid  and  in  a 
hopcsfiil  condition,  I  ho|X5  I  bIibII  not  be  hindered  to  begin  my  journey 
to  my  Lady  Chaworth  on  the  2Gth  of  thii^  month,  and  ixoin  tbenco  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  will  be  coming  tlic  third  of  May  towards  Ragley, 
uxdeas  your  afl^irs  call  jour  Lordship  from  tbenco  before  that  time; 
httt  if  ihej  are  like  to  do  go,  and  I  have  intimation  of  it  from  your 
Lordship,  I  will  begin  my  journey  that  way  and  from  thence  go  on  to 
Nottinghamshire.  My  Lord,  I  suppose  by  the  first  return  of  the 
carrier  you  will  rceeive  those  pieces  of  Tbom.  Nash  which  I  received 
by  your  Lordship's  command  to  put  into  order  and  to  make  as 
complete  as  I  could.  Upon  the  view  of  tliemj  and  comjjariug  them 
"Erith  what  I  had,  I  found  I  had  but  one  to  add,  which  I  have  caused 
to  1)6  bound  up  with  the  rest ;  but  I  have  as  yet  failed  of  getting  that 
piece  of  Castcdio  against  Beza  which  yom*  Lordship  wished  to  have, 
]itit  I  shall  make  a  greater  search  as  soon  as  it  please  God  I  am  well : 
for  I  write  this  to  your  Lordship  in  my  bed,  being  alHictcd  with  a 
^tiry  great  cold,  and  some  fears  of  an  ague ;  but  those  fears  are  going 
0^  b^use  1  see  my  illness  settling  into  a  cold,  .  .  ,  And  now,  my 
Lord,  hftTtng  given  your  Lordship  an  accoinit  of  these  little  imperti- 
ucuctee,  my  great  business,  which  I  shall  ever  be  doing  but  shall  never 
tinifih,  is  to  give  your  Lordship  the  gi-eatest  thanks  in  a  jiih^st  acknow- 
ledgement and  publication  of  your  greatest,  yom*  freest,  your  noblest 
obligations  passed  upon  me ;  for  the  day  scarce  renews  so  often  as 
your  Lordship's  favours  to  me.  My  Lord,  I  have  from  the  band  of 
your  excellent  Lady  received  30/, :  for  your  Ladyship  not  only  pre- 
videa  on  cxceUent  counti'y  for  me,  but  a  viaticum,  and  manna  in  the 
^ay,  that  the  favour  may  be  as  much  without  charge  to  mo  as  it  is 
^  itiiQut  merit  on  my  pai't.  Truly,  my  Lord,  if  your  Lordship  had 
dune  to  me  as  many  other  worthy  pcreons  have,  that  is,  a  single  favour, 
or  a  little  one,  or  soraething  that  I  Lad  merited,  or  something  for 
which  I  might  be  admitted  to  pay  an  equal  service,  or  anything  which 
38  not  without  example,  or  could  possibly  bo  without  envy  to  me,  I 
could  have  spoken  such  things  as  might  have  given  true  and  proper 
Bgnifications  of  my  thankfulness;  but  in  earnest,  my  Lortlj  since  I 
la?0  understood  the  greatness  of  the  favour  you  have  done  and  in- 
te&ded  to  me — if  1  had  not  been  also  acquainted  ivith  the  very  great 
aoblcness  of  your  disposition,  1  slinuld  have  had  more  wonder  tbsm 
IjeUcf ;  but  now,  my  Lord,  I  am  satisfied  with  this,  that  although  this 
coiyugation  of  favours  is  ton  great  for  me  to  have  hoped  for  from  one 
fic^soDy  yet  it  was  not  too  great  for  your  Lordship  to  give;  and  I  see 
thai  in  all  times,  especially  in  tho  worst,  God  is  pleased  to  appoint 
•oiDc  bcroical  examples  of  virtue,  that  such  extraordinary  precedents 
ixilgbt  highly  reprove  and  in  gome  measm-c  restore  the  almost  lost 
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wortixinofls  of  mniildnd.  My  Lord,  yon  read  my  heart,  which  with 
tlio  greatest  simplicity  and  ingenuity  sends  forth  some  of  its  jier- 
petual  thoughts ;  bnt  if  I  can  have  my  option,  I  shall  not  receive  this 
heap  of  faroni's  with  so  great  joyfnlness  as  I  shall  mth  eameBtnesa 
beg  this  greater  favour,  that  it  may  be  in  some  measnre  put  into  my 
power  to  express  how  much  I  love,  how  much  I  honour,  how  willingly 
I  would  serve  so  excL>!lont,  so  dear  a  i>erBon,  My  good  Lord,  I  am, 
*  Your  Lordship^s  most  humble, 

'  most  obliged,  and  most  offoetionate  servant, 

'  Jer.  Tayloh. 

*  I  pray,  my  good  Lord,  present  my  humble  sernce  to  your  ex- 
cellent and  pious  mother,  and  to  good  Mr.  Whitby/ 

From  this  interesting'  document  we  learn  for  the  first  time 
that  Taylor  was  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Chaworth  of 
Annesley,  so  well  known  in  later  times  from  their  connexiofi 
with  another  man  of  very  different  stamp  of  genius.  It  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  Taylor's  book*hunting'  habits^  when  we  find 
that  his  patron  employed  him  to  complete  Ids  collection  of  Tom 
Nash's  works^ — which,  though  not  by  any  means  of  a  theological 
character,  were  already  in  his  own  library — and  to  procure  liim 
a  copy  of  Castalio  against  Beza,  The  latter  was  probably  of 
Taylor's  own  recommending  ;  for  he  sympathised  with  him  Ijoth 
in  his  anti-Calvinistic  theologj-  and  in  his  desire  for  freedom  of 
religion.  There  is  no  denying  that  his  expressions  ot  gratitude 
to  Lord  Conway  are,  to  our  notions,  hyperbolical  and  unsuited 
to  the  dignity  of  a  great  divine.  Such  expressions  are  quite  in 
the  manner  of  the  time ;  yet  Lord  Conway  seems  to  have  been  a 
little  annoyed  at  their  exuberance,  for  his  manly  reply  contains 
something  very  like  a  reproof. 

This  letter  makes  certain  what  Heber  bad  already  conjectured, 
that  Taylor's  letter  of  May  12,  1658,  in  which  he  declines  a 
lectureship  offered  hira  by  a  friend  of  Evelyn's,  on  the  condition 
of  alternating  with  a  presbyterian,  Mike  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
one  up  and  the  other  down/  does  not  refer  to  Lord  ConwayV 
chaplaincy. 

In  Lord  Conway  he  had  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  considerate 
of  patrons,  who  did  the  Ije^t  to  smtjoth  the  way  for  him  in  his 
difficulties.  Besides  giving  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  influence, 
he  procured  for  him  intrcnluctions  to  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able persons  in  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Petty,*  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  survey  of  Ireland  and  knew  the  country  well,  ^promised  to 
provide  him  a  purchase  of  land  at  great  advantage.*  Moreover, 
my  Lord  Protector,  who  was  perhaps  not  sorry  to  have  so  distin* 

*  Afterwsrds  Sir  William  Petty,  author  of  the  *  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland/ 
and  ftwmder  of  the  English  settlement  at  Kenniare. 
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3 IS  Br** I  \  rojftlist  removed  from  London,  *  ga%"c*  him  a  pass  and 

rofiecticin  for  himsell'  and  liis  family  under  his  sigii  inanual  and 

ify  signeU*     The  letter  *    from   \vhi<ii   these    expressions    an* 

ikee   is  datcxl   Jane   15,   1658,  and   Tajlor  had   probably   left 

Dndon  for  Ireland  a  slioit  time  before. 

He  settled  at  Port  more,  *  a  place/  says  Rust,  *  made  for  study 
and  contemplation/  where  he  may  have  seen  '  tlie  round  towers 
rf  odier  days  *  shining  in  the  wav^e  beneath  him  as  he  strayed 
mk  die  bttokfi  of  Lcmgh  Neagh.  He  evidently  enjoyed  this  *  most 
dttrmm^  rcccss/t  and  writes  in  a  tone  of  great  contentment  to 
LvmI  Conway,  to  whom  a  son  and  heir  had  just  been  bom : 
*OTC3e  my  coming  into  Ireland,  by  God's  blessing  and  your 
liinlfiixip's  farouT,  1  have  had  plenty  and  privacy,  opportunities 
of  fttadying  much,  and  opportunities  <jf  doing  some  little  good.' 
He  is  *  endeared  with  the  neighbourhood/  he  '  wimld  count  it 
next  to  a  divorce  to  be  drawn  from  it;'  he  'would  fain  account 
luinself  fixed  there  during  his  life  /  if  his  lordship  w411  but  come 
liimself  to  reside  on  his  Irish  estates,  he  may  bore  Taylor's  ear,^ 
ami  make  him  his  slave  for  ever.§  Yet  he  confesses,  in  the  same 
letter,  that,  in  the  absence  of  Major  Rawdon,  Lord  Conway's 
bfocher-in-law  ami  agent,  theie  was  nothing  around  him  but 
''inyens  ioliludo^  and  *the  country  like  the  Nomades,  without  law 
and  justice/  In  truth,  the  troubles  of  the  time  penetrated  into 
Lis  pleasant  recess.  In  June,  165*J,  he  writes  to  Evelyn: — 'a 
Presbyterian  and  a  madman  have  informed  against  me  as  a  dan- 
gfvcitts  man  to  their  religion  and  for  using  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  ba|ltasin/  \\  This  information  led  to  the  issuing  of  a  warrant 
by  tlie  Irish  Privy  Council,  which  brought  him  to  Dublin  early 
in  l6i9-€0,  'in  the  worst  of  our  winter  weather/  to  the  serious 
detriwiefit  of  his  health.  He  seems,  hf>wever^  to  have  obtained 
an  cftsy  acquittal  from  rtie  *  Anabaptist  commissioners/  On 
Apil^,  165%>,  he  writes  to  Lord  Conway  1  that  his  opus  vmrjrmm^ 
hk%  great  book  on  cases  of  conscience,  is  finished,  except  two 
litde  <Aaptcr»,  and  that  he  has  sent  a  s enfant  to  London  with  the 
fiipy ;  he  begs  his  lordship  to  forward  lo  him  the  sheets  of  his 
v*M:k  as  they  were  printed,  Lord  Conway  having  no  doubt  fre- 
Tjai?;ii  cfnn HI oni cations  with  friends  who  resided  on  his  Irish 
prupertT, 

Aii-autime,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  dead,  and  the  reins  of  govem- 
ifieiii  m'jn-  slipping  frtira  the  slack  hands  of  his  son  Richard.      In 


•  I'yii.W'd  in  H«bcr'€  '  Life,*  p.  cdxaxTi. 
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tlie  spring  of  tlic  momentous  year  16C0  we  find  Taylor  in  London ; 
on  April  24  in  tbat  year  he  signed  the  famous  '  Declaration'  to 
General  Monk  ;  iti  May,  Charles  landed  in  England ;  and  in 
June  Taylor  dedicated  to  his  restored  sovereign  the  work  of 
many  laborious  years,  his  *  Ductor  Duhitantium/ 

Charles  probably  did  not  bestow  much  attention  on  the  learned 
work  thus  otiered  to  him,  for  his  was  not  a  conscience  troubled 
with  doubts  ;   but  so  eminent  a  royalist  as  Jeremy  Taylor  could 
not  be  passed  over  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
In   August,   1660,  he   was  apj>ointed   to  the  see  of  Down   and 
Connor,  to  which  that  of  Dromoic  was  afterwards  added.    Various 
conjectures  have  been  offered  to  account  for  his  not  having  been 
nominated  for  an  English   see ;    as,  that  the   King  wished   his 
natural  sister,  Taylor*s  wife,   to  be  removed  to  a  tlistance  from 
the    court ;    a    conjecture    which  seems  in    the  highest    degree 
improbable,  even  if  we  grant  the  fact,  not  too  well  attested,  thai 
Joanna  Bridges  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  L      It  is,  of  course^ 
possible    that    Taylor    was    appointed    Xu    aa   Irisli   see,   simply 
because  he  had  eminent  qualifications  l^)i"  it.      If  we  look  to  the 
interests  of  the  diocese,    we  shall   hardly  find  another  man   «*> 
qualified  to  preside  over  it ;  at  once  learned,  able*   and  conci- 
liatory ;  already  acquainted  with  the  district,  and  skilled  in  the 
controversy    both    with    Roman    Catholics    and    Presbyterians* 
Lord    Conway,   too,  seems  to  have  used   his   infiuence    to    pro- 
cure the  appointment  of  his  much-esteemed  friend— whom  he 
thought   *  tbe  choicest  person  in  England    appertaining   to  the 
conscience' — to    the    diocese    in    which    he    was   himself   xnost 
interested.*     Yet  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Sheldon^  the 
great  manager  of   ecclesiastical   patronage  in   those  days,    bore 
Taylor  no  good  will.      He  had  disliked  his  appointment  at  All 
Souls :  he  had  been  oilended   by  what  he  thought  his  Pelagian 
theology,  and  there  was  perhaps  some  other  cause  of  rancour  in 
the  background ;   for  Taylor,  in  a  piteous    letter   to  Sheldon^t 
in  which  he  begs  to  be  translated  to  England  if  his  Grace  does 
not    wish    him    to     '  die    immaturcly,*  says   that   he   had    been 
'informed   by  a   good  hand,'   that  his  Grace  had   said  that  he 
(Taylor)  was  himself  the  only  hindrance  to  his  being  removed  to 
an    English  bishopric.     That   which  was  the  hindrance  to   his 
being  translated   to  an   English  bisho|jric    may  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  being  removetl  from  England  in  the  first  instance. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  the  appointment,  we  cannot  but  fear  that 
he  left  the  pleasant  society  of  London,  then  bubbling  with  excite- 


*  Tsylor  says  (letter  to  Lord  CoQw&y  of  Murch  3,  l€6U-l«  in  Mr.  H%isnwfm 
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uient,  for  bis  disturbed  diocese,  with  somewbat  the  same  feeling-s 
with  wMch  Gregory  Nazianzen  sought  bis  see  in  dull  and 
remote  Sasima,  He  was  consecrated^  with  eleven  other  bishops, 
io  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick,  Jan.  27,  16G0-1,  and 
liimsel/ preached  the  sermon.  He  bad  previously,  on  Ormond's 
refommendatioo,  been  chosea  \  ice-Chaiicellur  of  tlie  Universitv 
uf  Dublin,  where  he  ^  found  all  things  in  a  perfect  disorder ;' 
mi  in  Fehniary  he  was  made  a  member  of  tiie  Irish  Privy 
Council ;"  neither  of  these  offices  was  a  sinecure. 

The  state  of  his  diocese  may  well  have  filled  with  dismay  a 

vam  who  loved    study   and  quiet,    and    shrank   from    beat  and 

violence.      In  no  part  of  Ireland  bad  the  clearance  of  the  clergy 

of  the  Reformed  Irish  Church  been  more  effectual.     The  new 

biskop  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  Presbyterians, 

W  by  Scotchmen  of  the  school  of  Cameron,  \vith  their  original 

fcinaticism  exasperated  to  the  utmost  by  contact  with  the  votaries 

uf  Popery   and    Prelacy.     He   was  received    with   a    storm   of 

lirtiunciation  when  be  visited  his  diocese  before  his  consecration  j 

tlie  Scotch  ministers  were  implacable ;  they  bad  agreed  among 

themselves  tn  preach  vigorously  and  constantly  against  episcopacy 

ftod  liturgy  ;  they  talked  of  resisting  unto  blood,  and  stirred  up 

the  people   to  sedition.     The  bishop-designate   preached   every 

Suoday  among  tliem,  he  invited  them  to  a  conference,  he  courted 

them  with  most  friendly  offers  ;   but  they  would  not  even  speak 

with  him  :    they  had  newly  covenanted  to  emlure  neither   the 

person  nor  the  otlice  of  a  bishop*     They  bought  his  books,  and 

appointed  a  'committee  of  Scotch  spiders  to  see  if  they  could 

^thcT  or  make  poison  out  of  them  ;'  they  drew  up  a  statement 

•leainst    him,   and    intended    to    petition  the    King  against    his 

»[»j)t>intment.      Nay,   bis  very   life   was  not  safe  j    not  only  did 

tbey  try  by  every  means  to  take  the  people's  hearts  iVom  him, 

Imt  they  threatened  to  murder  him  outright.     No  wonder  that 

lie  says  in  despair,  *  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  a  poor  curate  in 

a  village  church  than  a  bishop  over  such  intolerable  persons;* 

nt>  wonder  that  he  begs  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  give  hJm  some 

[),irs4)nage  in  Munster,  where   he  may  end  his  days  in  peace.f 

Mr  had  probably  but  little  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  days; 

hough  many  of  the  laity  in  bis  dioceses  were  well  disposed, 

1'   ^ opposition  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  were  generally 

as  disloyal  to  the  Government  as  unfriendly  to  the  bishop,  never 

Ctiftsedt     In  the  summer  of  1663,  we  (ind  him  again  complaining 

7-  ^.  niA  Conway's  interest  to  get  him  placed  on  the  PriTy  Council, 
I  add  so  mucli  reputaiiou  to  him  amtiiig  the  Scots,  and  bt*  useful 
■fti:.:^    ..     aocesc'     (LeUer  of  Jan,  il,  1060*1,  Id  Mr.  Murray's  possession). 
Letbrr  of  i>ec.  19,  IG60,  to  the  Duke  of  Ormondi  in  '  Life/  p!  ci. 
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of  tbe  meetings  of  the  '  pretended  ministers/  of  the  refractorin 
the  fieople  and  their  mutinous  talkings;  and  a  few  months  before 
his  death  he  tells  Ormond  of  the  advance  of  the  former  mischiefs, 
and  believes  that  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1655  'was  either  born 
in  Ireland  or  put  to  nurse  there/*  The  North  of  Ireland  imr 
diately  after  the  Restoration  was  certainly  no  place  for  a  bishof 
who  loved  peace. 

Yet  his  misery  was  not  without  alleviations;  the  great  Ormond 
supported  and  encouraged  him,  and  Lord  Conway  was  a  steady 
and  svmpathisins^  friend.  He  hoped  in  the  first  instance  to  live 
it  Lisnegar\'y  [Lishurn],  and  got  *a  very  pretty  desig^n  for  his 
bouse  ^  from  a  gentleman  in  Dublin  that  had  *  very  po<id  skill  in 
architecture/ 1  Probably,  this  design  was  found  for  the  time 
impracticable,  for  he  continued  to  reside  at  Portmore,  wheie 
had  a  house  and  farm,  as  we  learn  from  a  curious  story  pre^eri 
in  Glanvirs  '  Sadducismus  triumphatus,*  J  of  the  ghost  seen  by 
David  Hunter,  *  neatherd  at  the  bishop's  house  at  Portmore/ 
Still,  however^  he  does  not  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  hope  of 
having  a  cathedral  and  a  palace  at  Lisburn.  The  church  of  that 
place  was  made  a  cathedral  for  the  united  sees  of  Down  and 
Connor  by  letters  patent  October  22,  1662,  the  old  cathedral  of 
Down  having  been  burnt  by  Lord- Deputy  Gray  in  1538,  and 
still  lying  waste  in  1637,  when  it  was  the  subject  of  a  correspond* 
ence  between  Laud  and  Strafrord,§  which  had  no  result  in  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  smm  following.  In  1665,  we  find  him 
urging  upon  Lord  Conway  the  care  of  their  'great  concern,  the 
cathedral  of  Lxsbum,'  and  proposing  to  his  Lordship  to  give 
lands  in  Lisburn  in  exchange  for  Church  lands,  that  the  bishop* 
may  have  a  '  convenient  seat'  there*  It  was  important  for  them  to 
have  a  strong,  as  well  as  a  convenient  house,  for  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  they  might  have  to  maintain  themselves  in  it  by 
force  against  a  rebellion. ||  Again,  in  a  later  letter  (probably  u€ 
1G6G)  he  hopc^  that  by  tliis  time  his  Lordship  bath  some  account 
of  the  King's  letter  for  their  cathedral.  He  rebuilt  the  choir  of 
the  ruined  cathedral  of  Dromore  at  his  own  expense,  and  the 
*  handmaid  of  the  Lord/  Joanna  Taylor,  the  bishops  %vife,  pre- 
sented the  chalice  and  paten.lf  Nor  was  this  the  only  form  in 
%vhich  his  liberality  showed  itself;  all  accounts  agree,  that  now 
that  he  was  able,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  dispense  instead 

clothed  the  naked,  and 


nng  bounty, 


hungry, 


*  See  tlie  Letters  ia  '  Life/  p.  ciii. 

i  Letter  of  Mnreb  %  1660-1,  hi  Mr.  Mumiy^s  piis^ession, 

*  liepriatt^d  in  *  Life/  p.  ccxcit. 

^  Mjnil*fi  •  HUt,  of  the  Ch.  of  ItvlatiiL'  p,  -512. 

II  Letter  of  Jau.  201  1664-5,  in  Mr.  Mumy*8  poiaeasioiL     5 
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JUTovideil  for  the  fntherless.  *  He  was,*  says  Sir  James  Ware,* 
'•ockaritable  to  the  poar,  that,  except  moderate  p<jrtions  to  his 
iog^ters,  he  spent  all  his  income  on  ahns  and  public  works,' 

All  this  time  his  health  appears  to  have  been  delicate.      We 

find  constantly  in  his  letters  that   he  is  suffering  from  a   *g^reat 

cold/  with  pain  and  feverishness  ;  more  than  once  he  complains, 

as  in  the  letter  to  Sheldon  above  referred  to,  that  the  climate  in 

vhich  he  lived  wits  unsuitable  for  him.     And  he  was  not  without 

ifteary  domestic  affliction.      Of  the  sons  of  his  second  marriag-e, 

only  one  survived  the  sickness  which  attacked  the  household  in 

Wale$,  and   him   he  buried  at  Lisburn,     Two  sons  of  the  first 

marriage  grew  up  to  manhood,  both  of  whom   seemed  to  have 

shared  in  the  wihl  follies  of  the  Restoration  period.     The  eldest, 

a  captain  of  horse,   fell  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer  named 

Vane,  who  also  died  of  his  wounds  ;  t  and  the  good  bishop  almost 

«azik  under  the  blow.     The  second  !:M?came   secretary  to  Villiers, 

]>uk<?  of  Buckingham,  and  dietl  at  bis  house  in  Baynard's  Castle 

a  few  da^s  before  bis  father,  who  was  probably  spared   the  pain 

of   hearing  of  bis  death.     The  bishop   liimself  was  attacked  by 

fever  nt  Lisburn*  on  the  3rd  of  August,  16*57,  and  died  after  ten 

d&TS*   illness,   in   the   seventh   year  of  his  episcopate.     He   was 

fifty- four  years   of  age,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  born  in 

1G13,  or  fifty-six,  if,  as  the  reccmis  of  Caius  Colle|nre  seem   to 

in^iicate,  he  was  bom  in  Kill.     Whatever  bis  ag;^,  his  fancy  had 

not  grown  dim,  nor  the  natural  force  of  his  intellect  abated. 

Probably  no  English  divine,  even  in  those  days  when  so  many 
W9  ere  cast  out  of  their  stalls  or  their  parsonages,  led  a  more 
cliequered  life  than  Jeremy  Taylor.  Cambridge,  Lnndon^ 
Oxford,  Uppingham,  the  royal  army,  the  retreat  in  Wales, 
llic  lecturesliip  and  the  bishopric  in  Ireland,  all  pass  before  us 
in  m  life  not  prolonge<l  much  beyond  middle  age.  No  doubt 
-these  many  changes,  with  their  attendant  miseries,  and  the 
ieriing  of  being  constantly  under  suspicion,  must  have  been  \'cry 
grrievous  to  tlie  soul  of  one  who  loved  study  and  evidently  enjoyed 
the  reiinements  of  courtly  society.  In  fact,  a  tone  of  querulous- 
iii?ss  does  appear  here  and  there  in  his  letters ;  yet  on  the  whole 
"wre  believe  that  Taylor,  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses  and  wander- 
ings, was  a  happy  man ;  he  had  the  disposition  which  instinct- 
ively withdraws  itself  from  the  contact  of  the  petty  roughnesses 
cif  life  and  seizes  such  enjoyments  as  are  attainable.  He  would 
walk   in  the  sunshine  while  sunshine  was  to  be  found,  and  not 

•  •  Ban.  of  Ir^lflnd;  Ed,  Hanis,  ii.  210. 

t  Thh  rwU  on  the  aotlionty  uf  Lady  Wmy,  Taylor's  pranddati^t^r,  who, 
grtifinig  her  stau^ment  at  an  advanced' ftg«,  lias  probably  confused  fome  of  tlie 
idilla.    ^ee '  Life/  pp.  cxa.  ccxcvlij. 

voluntarily 
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voluntarily  seek  the  bleak  lull-side.  The  works  of  so  very 
imng-inatlve  a  writer  give  but  an  imperfect  reflection  of  the 
character  of  the  man  ;  when  a  man  ran  so  readily  throw  himself 
into  the  mood  which  beseems  the  occasion,  we  hardly  know  what 
mood  is  natural  to  him  :  Garricks  Hamlet  gives  no  indications 
of  Gar  rick's  own  personality.  Nevertheless,  w^ith  all  Taylor's 
changes  of  style  and  even  of  thought,  the  untlercurrent  of  sweet* 
ness,  gentleness,  and  tolerance  is  so  constant  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  these  did  Indeed  Ibrna  an  essential  part  of  his  character. 
And  to  this  sweetness  we  have  a  better  testimony  than  that  of  his 
works — his  power  of  attracting  friends.  We  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  sketch  how  John  Evelyn^  Lord  Carbery,  and  Lord 
Conway  valued  him  as  a  friend  and  spiritual  adviser,  and  were 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  forward  his  interests.  And  these 
were  not  all  ;  another  of  his  noble  friends  was  Christopher,  Lord 
Hatton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  *  Life  of  Christ;'  that  he  was 
received  in  the  mansion  of  the  Chaworths  we  find  from  the  letter 
quoted  above ;  and  in  Ireland^  he  seems  to  have  lived  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  Rawdons  and  the  Hills  of  Hills- 
borough. If  the  richness  of  his  conversation  at  all  corresponded 
to  that  of  his  writings,  he  must  have  been  a  most  charming  com- 
panion; and  he  had  that  instinctive  sympathy  which  adapts 
itself  without  effort  to  the  disposition  of  the  person  addresse<l. 
Probably  his  episcopate  was  the  least  happy  portion  of  his  life; 
but  such  a  man,  with  such  friends,  was  ncjt  likely  to  be  altogether 
miserable. 

!t  is  even  pathetic  to  see  how,  in  the  midst  of  the  distractions 
of  his  changeful  life,  he  continues  with  indomitable  perseverance 
his  study  and  his  \*Titing,  Besides  Greek  and  Latin,  he  under- 
stocnl  French  and  Italian;  and  not  only  was  he  extremely  w^ell 
read  in  patristic  and  scholastic  theology^  but  he  was  constantly 
in  commnnication  with  Mr.  Royston,  the  bookseller,  and  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  current  literature  of 
the  day,  b<jth  EngHsli  and  foreign.  He  *  w^ould  rather  furnish 
his  study  with  Plutarch  and  Cicero,  with  Livy  and  Poly  bios, 
than  with  Cassandra  and  Ibrahim  Bassa;**  yet  he  did  not 
despise  either  Madame  de  Scuderi,  or  WTietstone,  or  Tom  \ash  ; 
he  read  Dante,  but  he  was  not  averse  to  pass  an  hour  with 
Poggio  Bracciolini ;  he  would  recreate  himself  after  his  mcnlila- 
tions  on  Holy  D}ing  with  a  story  of  Petronius,  His  cry  is  siill, 
'how  is  any  art  or  science  likely  to  improve?  What  good  books 
are  lately  public  ?     What  learned  men  abroad  or  at  home  begin 

•  <£saay  on  Friendship,'  p.  »L  •  Promos  and  CaBsmidra  *  is  ii  *  comical  di*- 
eonrse/  by  G.  Wbetstooe.  *  Ibrahim  Bissa '  it  a  romance  by  Mndame  de  Scuderi 
(Mr»  Edc'u's  note,  m  loco). 

anew 
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aneir  to  fill  the  mouth  of  fame  in  the  places  of  the  tlcatl  Sal- 
maiius,  VossiQS,  Mocelin,  Sirmond,  Rigaltius,  Des  Cartes,  Galileo, 
Peiresc,   PetaviuSj   and    the    excellent   persons    of   yesterday?'* 
When  he  liears  that  Lord   Conway  is    likely  to  reside   on  his 
Irish  estates,  his  hope  is  that  his  lordsliip  will  bring  bis  library 
with  him.t     Never  was  there  a  more  eager  tlevourcr  of  books; 
If  he  kept  a  common-place  book,  it  must  have  l)een  at  least  as 
remarkable  as  Soathey's ;   but  we  arc  inclined  to  think,  from  the 
way  that  his  illustrations  are  introduced,  that  he  drew  most  of 
them   from  the  stores  of  his  memory.      Yet  there  were  consider- 
able gaps  in  liis  vast  reading ;    he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  sympathy  with  the  great  philosophical  movement  of  hiii 
iywn  time ;  he  refers,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Des  Cartes ;  yet  that 
intrepid  spirit,  who  undertook  to  reconstruct  philosophy  from  its 
fauodations,  does  not  seem  to  have  influenced  his  writings ;   he 
is  scarcely  quoted,  though  he  w^rote  on  Taylor*s  favourite  science 
of  Ethics.     He  refers  to  Galileo^  but  we  doubt  whether,  even  in 
jm^sing,  he  alludes  to  any  discovery  of  the  Tuscan  artist     He 
ali^ays   gives   us    the  impression    that  he    loved   belles    lettres, 
rlictoric,  and  casuistic  theology^  rather  than  the  severer  pursuits 
of  philosophy.     When  he  talks  '  metaphysically,"  he   is  rather 
apt    to   talk   *  extravagantly  *    also4       Of   the    books  which    he 
thought  most  essential  for  a  student  of  theology  we  have  a  list  in 
a    letter  to  Mr.  Graham ^  a  Fellow^  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.§ 
From  tills  we  find  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  works  of  Episcopius, 
t\\e   great  leader  of  the  Arminians  in  the  Low  Countries,  '  con- 
la^ined  the  whole  body  of  orthodox  religion  ;  *  and  there  are  mani- 
fc-st   traces   of  the   influence   of  this  remarkable  man  upon  his 
tlieology,  and,  indeed,  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the  con- 
temporary theology  of  England.     Other  continental  writers  whom 
lie    commends  are  Chemnitz,    Gerhard,    Du  Moulin,    Chamier, 
\^ossius,  and  Casaubon.      For  school  divinity  he  prefers  Occam 
cin  the  '  Sentences,*  Aquinas's  *  Sum  ma  Theologiir,'  with  Soarez's 
•Comment;*  Biel ;    and   Estius    on    the    'Sentences;'    his  em- 
phatic   preference  for    the  Jesuits    Estius  and  Suarez  helps  to 
explain  some   of  the  w^eak  points  of  his  moral    theology.      In 
English  divinity  he  recommends  Hooker,  Andrews,  Laud,  Lord 
Falkland  *  Of  Infallibility,'  Bramhall,  Overall,  Field,  Sanderson, 
and    Faringdon,   besides  several   of   '  Dr*  Taylors*   works,    and 
some   treatises — tracts   for  the   times — the  fame   of  which    has 
li>ng    passed    aw^ay.      But  this    list,   intended   for  a    student  in 

•  To  ETflyn,  in  '  Life,"  p.  IxKX.i. 

t  Letter  of  April  9,  1659,  in  Mr.  Miirrtty*8  possession, 

I  Letter  to  Lord  Couvny^  ¥^\k  ^<j,  1<»58-1),  in  Mr.  Murray's  pofsession. 

$  *  Life/  p.  Ixxxviii, 
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theology  whom  he  wJsbed  to  imbue  with  his  own  theologic 
opinions,  very  imperfectly  represents  Taylor's  reatling',  though  it 
suflliciently  indicates  his  preferences;  it  is,  as  he  himsetf  says, 
bQt  the  beginning  of  a  theological  librai^^  fit  for  one  who  wished 
*  to  be  wise  and  learned  in  the  Christian  religion^  as  it  is  tattght 
and  professed  in  the  Church  of  England.*  He  himscll  studied 
the  writings  of  Iocs  as  well  as  friends ;  he  <lid  not  contend,  as 
some  have  done,  against  Bellarmine  and  Calvin  without  reading 
their  works ;  and  he  is  often  more  successful  in  attacking  his 
enemies  than  in  supporting  his  friends. 

And  if  his  perseverance  in  study  is  remarkable,  his  industry 
in  writing  is  no  less  so.  In  all  the  changes  of  his  life,  whether 
in  his  VV^eJsh  retirement  or  in  the  midst  of  the  distractions  of  his 
Irish  see,  his  pen  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  ever  out  of  his 
hand.  He  wrote  with  extraordinary  facility.  In  the  twenty*fivc 
vcArs  between  the  publication  of  his  '  Defence  of  Episcopacy ' 
and  his  death,  he  published  matter  which,  in  his  own  days,  Elled 
several  folio  volumes^  and  even  in  the  more  compressed  form  of 
modern  times  furnishes  a  respectable  shelf  of  octavos.  If  we 
could  recover  the  whole  of  his  correspondence,  another  volume 
would  probably  have  to  be  added  to  the  series.  And  these 
works  were  not  of  the  kind  which  an  ingenious  person  with  m 
sufficient  command  of  words  may  produce  almost  at  will ;  they 
almost  all  involved  careful  research  and  reflection.  His  studies 
and  writings  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  theology ;  there 
is  hardly  a  doctrinal  point  on  which  he  has  not  expressed  un 
opinion,  generally  one  which  marks  him  as  beyond  his  ag^  In 
vigour  and  independence  of  thought.  He  is  not  always  judicioua^ 
but  he  is  rarely  prejudiced;  if  he  comes  to  a  wrong  concInsi«Mi 
it  is  not  for  want  of  admitting  what  might  be  urged  on  the 
other  side. 

He  is  eminently  a  Church  of  England  man  ;  the  breadth,  sim- 
plicity,  and  nobleness  of  our  National  Church  were  dear  to  one 
who  loved  moderation  and  largeness  of  spirit,  and  hated  violencze 
and  tyranny  with  all  his  heart.  He  loved  the  middle  wny 
between  Ivranny  and  license;  he  thinks  *to  the  churches  of  the 
Roman  Communion  we  can  say  that  ours  is  reformed  ;  Ux  the 
Reformed  churches  we  tan  say  that  ours  is  orderly  and  decent. 
At  the  Reformation  we  did  not  expose  our  churches  to  tlmt 
nakedness  which  the  excellent  men  of  our  sister  churches  com- 
plained to  be  among  themselves.'  It  was  not  yet  characteristic 
of  an  Anglican  divine  to  refuse  the  title  of  *  sister'  to  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  the  continent.  He  sincerely  loved  the  Book 
of  Common  Pmyer,  and  mourned  when  it  was  'cut  in  pieces 
with  a  pen-knife  and  thrown  into  the  fire,*  though  it  was  not 

consumed ; 
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consomeJ ;  he  longed  for  it,  as  for  a  blessing  once  common,  now 
removed  to  a  distance  ;  '  when  excellent  things  go  away,  and  then 
Wl  back  upon  us,  as  our  blessed  Savioor  did  upon  St.  Peter, 
ire  arc  more  moved  than  by  the  nearer  embraces  of  a  full 
and  actual  possession.'  Of  Scripture  he  speaks  in  terras  at 
ODcc  reverent  and  reasonable,  maintaining;^  always  its  supreme 
autliority,  yet  rejecting  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that 
*error«  or  imperfections  in  grammar  were  (in  respect  of  the 
mrds)  precisely  immediate  inspirations  and  dictates  of  the  Holy 
GhosL'  * 

With  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  he  was  a  constant 
39aertor  of  the  superior  claims  of  episcopal  government.  Not 
only  in  a  set  treatise,  published  in  the  verj'  crash  of  the  falling 
Church,  but  everywhere,  if  the  subject  suggests  it,  he  defends 
episcopacy  against  the  Presbyterian  or  lodependent  *  novelists ' 
ol  his  time.  He  had  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  democracy, 
whether  in  Church  or  State  ;  his  feelings,  in  spite  of  his  breadth 
ajid  tolerance,  were  essentially  dainty  and  aristocratic  ;  he  liked 
not  to  be  *  pushed  at  by  herds  and  flocks  of  people  that  follow 
anybody  that  whistles  to  them  or  drives  them  to  pasture;*!  ^^ 
>iis  clearly  of  Charles  II.'s  opinion,  that  Presbyterian  ism  was  no 
religion  for  a  gentleman  ;  {  his  tastes  concurred  with  his  prin- 
dptes  in  favour  of  the  ancient  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment ;  he  could  not  but  prefer  the  decent  order,  the  traditive 
aothority,  and  the  long  prestige  of  episcopacy  to  the  often 
tumultuous  self-government  of  Presbyterians  or  Independents  ; 
but  he  is  not  for  permitting  ecclesiastical  powers  to  employ 
secular  force. 

That  which  has  been  most  assailed  in  Taylor's  theology  is  his 
doctrine  on  the  great  mystery  of  cjriginal  sin  and  free-will, 
which  appears  most  prominently  in  the  *  Treatise  on  Repent- 
ance/ VVhen  that  treatise  firbt  appeared  it  was  attacked  by 
Paritans  and  mourned  over  by  Churchmen  ;  in  our  own  times 
it  has  furnished  a  theme  for  the  severe  remarks  of  his  warmest 
admirers,  S.  T.  Coleridge  and  Reginald  He  her.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  he  does  extenuate  the  clTect  of  Adam*s  fall,  and 
eialt  to  the  utmost  the  free-will  and  the  natural  powers  of  man; 
vet  it  is  but  fair  in  estimating  his  offence  to  remember  his 
circumstances.  A  kind  of  Maoicha*ism  had  crept  into  theology  ; 
the  teaching  of  a  large  and  powerful  party  tended  to  make  man 
a  mrre  puppet   between  opposing  forces  of  good  and  evil,  and 

*  •  Life/  ctxix.  f  '  Essay  on  Friendship.'  p.  7i. 

I  In  an  no'Lireri  letter  to  jLord  Conway  (id  Mr.  M array's  possession)  Tflylor 
•«y>  M  at  tite  Privy  Cnnncilkirs  knt^w  tLat  his  lordship  if  as  '  too  much  a  gt^tkinuii 
to  l<  indmie  with  ^uch  princip  t-s '  a»  those  of  the  Presbyterians, 
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this  teaching  assumed  its  harshest  form  in  the  mouths  of  some 

of  the  Puritan  leaders  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  in  the 
treatises  af  some  of  these  divines  man  srarcely  appears  a  moral 
being  ;  he  is  simply  swayed  by  forces  which  he  cannot  control, 
propeUed  onward  to  a  destiny  which  he  cannot  mitigratc. 
Against  this  doctrine  Taylor  revolted  with  all  his  soul ;  man 
was  to  him,  before  all  things,  a  moral  agent,  a  responsible  being; 
his  favourite  study  lay  in  the  region  of  man's  will  and  man*s 
conscience  ;  hence  he  was  ea§^er  to  assert  that  man's  will  was 
constraineil  by  no  irresistible  force.  We  do  not  think  that  he 
goes  further  in  the  assertion  of  man's  moral  di^rnity  than  Basil  i 
or  Chrysostom  would  have  approved,  but,  hedged  round  as  he 
was  by  the  technical  theology  of  his  time,  he  was  compelled  ta 
seek  his  end  through  bye-paths,  which  sometimes  led  him  into 
dangerous  country. 

VV  ith  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  he  deals  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  ;  at  once  devout  and  learned,  he  was  espe- 
cially fitted  to  treat  a  matter  so  sacred,  anil  so  perplexed  by  the 
subtleties  of  a  thousand  years.  Against  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  he  is  clear  and  convincing;  his  familiarity 
wutli  scholastic  logic  served  him  well  in  his  arguments,  and  his 
great  learning  in  his  discussion  of  historical  facts  ;  to  use 
Coleridge's  words,*  *he  transubstantiated  his  vast  imagination 
and  fancy  into  subtlety  not  to  be  evaded,  acuteness  to  which 
nothing  remains  unpierceable,  and  indeiati gable  agility  of  argu- 
mentation,' 

The  same  skilful  polemic  which  in  the  treatise  on  the  sacra-- 
ment  he  directed  against  Transubstantiation,  he  turned  against 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church  generally  in  his  well-kiiQirn 
*  Dissuasive  from  Popery,'  certainly  one  of  his  most  successful 
works.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  model  of  Christian  controversy  ;  his 
tone  towards  his  adversaries  is  gentle  and  affectionate,  even 
while  he  lays  bare,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  enormities  which 
might  well  move  his  indignation;  his  exposure  of  the  novelties 
and  inconsistencies  of  the  Roman  Church  is  complete  and 
triumphant  ;  he  knew  both  their  theories  and  their  practices, 
their  theories  which  they  dared  not  put  in  practice,  and  tlieir 
practices  supported  by  no  theory;  yet,  with  all  this,  he  speaks  to 
Romanists  as  one  who  endeavours  to  persuade  friends,  and — Xo 
his  honour  be  it  said  ^ he  earnestly  deprecates  penal  measures 
against  them.  It  was  said,  during  the  troubles  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  if  there  had  been  an  ¥.m'\  of  Cork  in  e/ich 
province  of  Ireland,  there  would  have  been  no  Irish  Rebellion : 


*  Noies  an  Banish  lUvioes,*  L  280. 
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wlio  sball  say  how  the  history  of  unhappy  Ireland  might  have 
been  changed ^  if  at  the  Restoration  each  province  had  beeit 
blessed  with  a  Jeremy  Taylor? 

The  '  Ductor  Dabitantiiim/  or  '  Doubters'   Guide/  was,  no^ 

doubt,  regarded  by  its  author  as  his  great  work,  the  one  which 

WBS  to  perpetuate  his  fame.     And^  in  truth,  few  Entiflish  works 

rival    it  in  learning  and   ingenuity;    yet,   instead    of   being   as 

Taylor  doubtless   hoped  it  would   be^  the  treasure-house  where 

generations    of    Englishmen    might    find    resolution    of   painful 

doubts^  it  has  become  the  amusement  of  a  few  retired  students. 

And  this  by  no  fault  of  the  author  ;  even  in  his  lifetime  Hobbes 

appealed  to  the  common  intellect  with  greater  force  and  direct- 

nf?ss;   and  before   the  race  of  the    *old    cavaliers*    had    quite 

passed   away,   Locke's  famous  Essay  gave  a   new  direction  to 

metaphysical  and  ethicnl  enquiry.     Our  limits  lor  bid  us  to  offer 

i?ven  an  outline  of  the  discussions  ccmtiined  in  Taylor's  Opus 

J^Iagnum  ;  we  can  but  mention  briefly  its  leading  characteristics. 

He  published  the  book,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  because  his 

countrvmen    were   almost  wholly    unprovided    with    casuistical 

treatises,  and  so  '  were  forced  to  go  down  to  the  forges  of  the 

Pliilistiues  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share  and  his  coulter,  his 

a:xe^  and  his  mattock,'  and   by  answers  from  abroad  their  needs 

irere  very  ill  supplied,     English  literature,  it  is  true,  in  Taylor's 

time  was  not  absolutely  destitute  of  casuistical  woiks;  but  none 

of  these  older  works  are  comparable  in  range  with  the  '  Ductor 

Dubitantiam,'  nor  do  they  discuss  the  grounds  of  morality  with 

llie  «ame  completeness.     The  '  Ductor  *  is  not,  as  is   perhaps 

S4»n]eiimes  imagined,  a  mere  collection   of  cases  and  resolutions 

for  the  use    of  those   who    *  direct'    souls,  such  as   had    been 

comfDcm  for  many  generations  in  the  Roman  Church ;  though  it 

does  discuss  special   cases,  it  is  in  the  main  a  treatise  on  moral 

philosophy,  grounded  on   the  belief  that  man  has  an   intuitive 

perception  of  right  and  wrong;  Taylor  teaches,  as  Abelard  had 

done  long  before,  that  the  ground  of  morality  is  the  will  of  God 

revealed    to    us  through  Conscience,  as   well  as   through  Holy 

Scripture  ;  *  God  is  in  our  hearts  by  His  laws ;  he  rules  us  by 

Vils  substitute,  our  conscience.'     Conscience  therefore  is,  says 

T  ivlor  characteristically »    *  the  household  giiardian,  the  spirit  or 

jrd  of  the  place.'     On   this  fuundatioo  be  buihls  his  ethical 

tue.     He  discusses   the  various  kinds  of  conscience,  distin- 

.^vilshing,   perhaps  with  more  subtlety  than   profit,  the  right, 

tbr   confident,   the   probable,  tlie  doubtful,  and   the    scrupulous 

c'QEiscience  I  thence  he   proceeds  to  treat  of  the  obligations  of 

cocucience  in  relation  to  the  natural  law,  to  the  ceremonial  law, 

E~  itl  to  the  law  of  Christ;  thence  to  human  positive  law,  whether 
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of  states,  or  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  several  families  of  wkich 
states  are  composed ;  his  last  book  he  devotes  to  the  con- 
siileralion  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the 
efficient  and  final  causes  of  human  actions.  It  is  in  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  *  probable  or  thinking-  conscience'  that  he 
introduces  a  magnificent  sketch  of  the  probabilities  on  which 
faith  in  Christianitj  is  founded ;  a  sketch  which  contains  some 
of  his  mast  splendid  passages.  The  work  is  not  free  from 
grave  faults ;  liis  casuistic  reading  tended  to  make  him  some- 
times  ovcr-su1>tle  and  unreal  in  his  distinctions,  he  does  not 
always  keep  a  firm  grasp  of  bis  principles^  and  his  illustrations 
are  sometimes — to  say  the  least— injudicious  ;  yet  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  eachaustive  learning,  the  ample  illustration, 
and  the  elofjuence  maintained  with  unflagging  vigour  to  the 
close.  Taylor,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  jostled  front 
the  course  by  a  crowd  of  lighter-footed  and  less-burdenetl 
competitors  ;  but  if  he  cannot  compete  with  Butler  in  calmness 
and  justness  of  intellect,  nor  with  Paley  in  clearness  of  st^Ie 
and  arrangement,  his  work  remains  unrivalled  among  English 
ethical  works  for  breadth  of  learning  and  stately  harmony  of 
diction. 

Tlie  work  of  Taylor's,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  most  oTt^inal 
ftnd  characteristic,  is  undoubtedly  the  *  Liberty  of  Proj-  -/ 

his   great  plea  for  freedom  in  the  formation  and  eijn  if 

opinion*  In  other  works  Tayh^r  did  but  adorn  forms  of  literature 
which  were  common  before  his  time;  but  in  his  plea  for  tolera- 
tion he  is  epoch-making ;  few  had  risen  to  that  height  of  ccm- 
templation  at  which  the  iainter  lines  vanished  from  the  surface  of 
the  ecclesiastical  worh!,  mme  Lad  expressed  with  so  much  vigour 
and  eloquence  tlicT thoughts  of  a  large  and  charitable  heart  oo 
the  divisions  of  Christendom,  In  ages  to  come,  Taylor's  fame 
will,  perhaps,  rest  even  more  on  his  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying  * 
than  on  his  incomparable  sermons. 

Like   many  of  the   greatest   works  of   genius,    like   HookerV 

*  Ecclesiastical  Polity*  and  Milton's  * Areopagitica,'  the  'Libertr 
of  Prophesying '  w^os  an  'occasional'  work;  it  was  called  forth 
by  the  necessities  of  the  time.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in 
1647,  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  great  struggle. 
That  it  had  any  political  end  in  view  w^e  do  not  believe;  but 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Taylor's  conviction  of  the  evil  of 
intolerance  was  quickened  by  the  sight  of  the  miseries  inflictrd 
on  the  country  by  a  war  of  religion.     Only  a  man  whose  sou!, 

*  like  a  star,  dwelt  apart*  from  the  passion  and  turmoil  of  the 
time  could  have  conceived  the  thought  of  *  persuading  the  fongh 
and  hard-handed  soldiers   to    have   disbanded    themselres 
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fently,'  at  tlie  voice  of  charity  and  reason  ;  if  lie  kad  been  a 
politiciaj],  we  should  perhnps  hay.e  smiled  at  his  siraplic^ty  ;  in 
a  Christian  preacher  we  honour  the  faith  in  the  power  of  love 
and  truth,  which  led  hini  to  cast  his  little  cnise  of  oil  on  the 
doubled  waters,  even  in  their  wildest  rage. 

The  argument  of  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying'  has  two  ends 
ijt  view  ;  on  the  one  band  it  deals  with  the  great  question  of 
terms  of  communion,  and  the  social  and  ecclesiastical  considera- 
tioos  involved  in  it ;  on  the  other,  it  discusses  the  duty  of  a  civil 
g"ovemmcnt  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  Christianity  which  exist 
iritUin  its  jurisdiction.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  he 
holds  that  no  dogmas  ought  to  be  made  necessary  conditions  for 
sul mission  to  the  membership  of  a  church,  but  such  as  can  be 
propounded  wfaUibhf.  What  then  are  these  dogmas?  The 
greater  part  of  the  theological  propositions  about  which  Christen- 
dom is  divided  he  sets  aside,  as  being  cither  not  revealed,  or 
not  perfectly  clear^  or  not  necessary  ;  the  various  authorities  to 
mrlxich  men  have  attributed  infallibility  he  sweeps  aside  in  suc- 
cession ;  neither  ecclesiastical  tradition,  nor  Councils,  nor  Popes, 
Aor  fathers  of  the  Church,  nor  the  Church  itself  *  in  its  diffusive 
capacity/  can  in  his  judgment  claim  immunity  from  error  in 
iiiterpreting  Scripture  or  propounding  dogmatic  sentences.  How 
then  are  we  to  find  guidance  for  our  steps  ?  He  answers,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  thought  which  Hooker  had  indicated  half-a- 
oentary  earlier,  *  in  the  due  exercise  of  Reason/  The  supreme 
muthority  of  Scripture  is  assumed  throughout  the  discussion ; 
tlxift  being  assumed^  reason  *  proceeding  upon  the  best  grounds 
is  the  best  judge.*  Not  that  he  is  unaware  that  human  reason 
often  judges  wrongly  ;  but  he  thinks  that  its  errors,  if  not  wilful, 
lire  venial,  and  he  sees  that,  right  or  wrong,  a  man  who  judges 
ol  all  must  needs  use  his  own  judgment,  just  as  a  man  who 
sees  ml  all  must  needs  use  his  own  eyes,  however  imperfect.  It 
may  be  wisest  to  choose  a  guide  once  for  all,  and  follow  him 
always;  still,  this  choice  is  the  act  of  the  individual  reason; 
>d  Taylor  himself  is  not  well  assured  '  whether  intrusting  him- 
ilf  urbolly  with  another,  be  not  a  laying  up  his  talent  in  a 
napkin  ;'  *  he  fears  lest  he  sin  in  not  using  the  talent  which  *  is 
dfath  to  hide/  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  no  proposition 
cau  be  laid  down  as  necessary  to  Christian  communion  beyond 
tht)6e  contained  in  the  Apostles*  Creed,  which  '  the  Apostles,  or 
tbc  holy  men  their  c*m temporaries  and  disciples,  composed  to 
be  a  rule  of  faith  to  all  Christians/  f  With 

f  T«jlor  is  perhaps  not  quite  ingenuons  in  thi«."  Thoagli  it  be  true  that  a  cived, 
or  rule  of  &iiJip  descended  from  Apostolic  times,  he  can  hardljr  hmre  iuppostil  that 
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With  regard  to  the  civil  government,  TajWs  view  appcaiv 
to  be  of  this  kind  ;  that  it  is  no  more  oppressive  for  a  sovereigfir 
prince  to  require  from  his  subjects  the  knowledge  of  that  ifvhich 
is  open  to  the  'common  sense'  of  mankind  in  theology,  than 
in  morals  or  politics;  a  man  may  as  well  be  presumed  to  know 
the  leading  lacts  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  to  know  that 
theft  is  contrary  to  law,  and  that  the  magistrate  is  to  be  obeyed.. 
Hence,  his  whole  discussion  relates  to  those  who  receive  ihc 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed^  the  reception  of  which  he  bad' 
already  maintained  to  be  of  universal  obligation  ;  all  who  receive- 
these  articles  are  to  be  tolerated,  unless  their  tenets  are  such  as- 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  civil  government  or  to  public  morality. 
Tills  leads  bim  to  discuss  the  special  cases  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Anabaptists.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  will  not 
allow  that  the  mere  falsehood  of  their  speculative  doctrines  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  persecuting  them ;  the  hotly  politic  is  no  judge 
of  dogma  ;  Gallio  was  right- — Taylor  was  almost  alone  in  thatag-e 
in  thinking  so — when  he  said,  *  if  il  be  a  question  o{  words  and 
names,  and  of  your  laws,  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters;  \* 
but  he  condemns  them  for  holding  principles  both  leading  to  111* 
life  and  subversive  of  civil  government;  and  as  our  duties  ii> 
respect  of  morality  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land  are 
plain  and  obvious,  he  who  preaches  doctrines  contrarient  tothent 
is  to  be  condemned  as  a  traitor,  or  a  *  destroyer  of  human  society/ 
And  similarly  with  regard  to  the  Anabaptists.  He  will  not 
allow  that  their  objection  to  infant- baptism  is  any  good  reasai> 
for  persecuting  them,  or  for  excluding  them  from  Christian  com- 
muoion  ;  for  tbere  is,  he  holds  (rather  to  the  scandal  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries),  no  command  of  Scripture,  nor  even  any 
canon  of  the  Churc  h  within  the  first  four  centuries,  *  to  oblige 
children  to  tbe  suscoption  of  it ;  *  but  with  regard  to  their 
opinion  on  governments,  lie  lays  it  down  in  the  strongest  manner 
that  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  State  is,  and  ought  to  be^ 
the  paramount  consideration  with  the  civil  niler,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  cannot  tolerate  the  preaclnng  of  such  doctrines  as  *  that 
it  is  not  lawful  for  princes  to  put  malefactors  to  death,  nor  to 
take  up  defensive  arms,  nor  to  minrster  on  oath,  nor  to  contend 
in  judgment;*  such  principles  as  these  'destroy  the  bands  of 
civil  societies,  and  leave  it  arbitrary  to  every  vain  or  vicious 
person  whether  man  shall  be  safe,  or  laws  be  established,  or  a 
murderer  hanged,  or  princes  rule  ;'  nay,  we  must  put  any  sense 

thii  porticttlar  form,  and  no  other,  was  Apostolic ;  fbr  he  refers  to  paMtges  la 
In^xuKUS,  Tcrtutiiun,  and  Cyprian,  -which  are  not  coDsistent  with  sach  a  iuppOiK 
tJon«    Compare  Cokfidge,  *  ,NuU'!»  ou  EogUsh  Difitits,'  u  ^QB/f, 
♦  Sec.  20,  5.  6. 
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atever  opnn  passages  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  supj>ort 
such  doclriaes,  rather  than  have  it  supposed  *  that  Christianity 
should  destroy  that  which  is  the  only  instrument  of  justice,  the 
lestraiut  of  vice  and  the  support  of  bodies  politic*  * 

In  a  word  Taylor  lays  it  down  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the 
<rivil  government  is  not  concerned  with  opinions^  however  false 
<ir  absurd,  unless  they  prejudice  the  government  as  such  ;  in  that 
c^asi?,  they  must  be  suppressed  as  otTences  against  government, 
tiot  as  speculative  opinions.  But  in  all  this  he  contemplates  a 
state  composed  of  none  but  such  as  agree  in  accepting  the 
Article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  and  this,  it  ma}^  be  said,  is  not 
complete  toleration.  True,  it  is  not ;  but  in  TayIor*8  time  the 
acceptance  of  this  theory  would  in  fact  have  produced  almost 
.complete  toleration,  for  in  spite  of  individual  aberrations,  there 
%VA5  then  no  sect  which  would  not  have  accepted  the  simple 
statement  of  the  objects  of  Christian  faith  contained  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed  ;  their  disputes  lay  in  another  region  altogether  ; 
-and  if  he  advocated  a  scheme  which  might  have  put  an  end  to 
4livision  *ind  persecution  then,  he  is  not  lo  be  blamed  if  he  did 
oot  provide  tor  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  exist  until  hmg 
-afterwards.  His  work  marks  the  highest  level  to  which  tolera- 
tion of  different  opinions  had  then  advanced,  for  even  Milton's 
treatises t  on  toleration  did  not  cover  all  Taylors  ground  ;  and 
^rhen,  some  generations  later,  the  proposition  to  which  Taylor's 
ajng^ments  in  fact  tended,  that  the  State  should  tolerate  all 
-opinions  whatever  not  dangerous  to  government  or  to  society, 
Trai  frankly  and  unconditionally  tnainlained,  it  was  maintained 
rather  on  the  ground  of  the  indifference  of  religions,  than  on 
tiie  ground  that  Christianity  inculcates  the  largest  charity  towards 
those  who  merely  differ  in  opinion.  Even  now,  few  probably 
^re  prepared  to  receive  Taylor's  dictum,  that  involuntary  error 
is  not  to  be  anathematized,  and  that  'heresy  is  not  an  error  of 
the  understanding,  but  an  error  of  the  will.'  % 

We  spoke  just  now  of  MiUon  and  his  nohlc  defence  of  tolera- 
tioD-  There  is  on  this  point  so  much  community  of  spirit 
between  him  and  Taylor,  that  we  almost  wonder  to  find  them  on 
opposite  sides  in  the  great  struggle.  Yet  we  ought  not  to 
wonder  ;  for  the  objects  which  lay  nearest  the  heart  of  Taylor 
a^nd  Milton  alike  were  the  dominant  objects  with  no  party  ;  each 

*  Sec  IS-  It  If  of  course  evident,  from  what  is  here  stated,  that  the  *  Anabap- 
tJiU'  of  ihe  *r?eiiteetith  century  had  nothing  in  commoD  witli  the  rcRpectable 
*.Bft^isit'  of  our  day,  except  tboir  objection  to  pa^^do-trnptUfn. 

t  Mnfteover,  MiUon'e  treatise  on  *  Civil  Power  lu  Ecclesiastical  Causes,'  which 
*tTr'*mrf  the  mosi  aotewonhy  ooiacideDCt^  lAith  the  *  Liberty/  did  Dot  appear 

«iotU  ies$. 
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party  was  bent  upon  making*  its  own  views  prevail,  rather  tlian 
on  brinp^ing:  about  that  state  of  government  which  shoulil  be^t 
secure  the  rights  of  all;  and  the  leading  spirits  in  a  dlsturbinl 
nge  had  naturally  more  sympathy  with  the  men  of  action  than 
the  men  of  thought,  whose  dominant  interests  were  not  those  of 
the  majority  ;  and  in  such  circumstances  the  side  taken  by  the 
more  contemplative  and  wide^reachinn- spirits  is  often  determined 
by  considerations  which  have  but  slight  connexion  with  their 
deepest  convictions.  Questions  of  prelacy  or  no*prelacy  sever 
men  who  are  agreeii  on  the  great  questions  of  faith  and  chariry* 

But  a  heavy  charge  is  made  against  Tajlor,  that  having  been 
Bn  advocate  for  toleration  when  the  Church  of  England  was 
oppressed,  he  abandoned  his  principles  and  advocated  oppression 
when  the  Church  of  England  triumphed.  Let  us  examine  this; 
for,  if  it  be  well  grounded,  it  is  a  deep  stain  on  a  great  reputa- 
tion. One  ground  of  this  charge,  that  he  so  changed  tl>e 
'  Liberty  of  Frophesjing'  after  16(30  as  to  weaken  its  charac- 
teristic arguments  may  be  at  once  dismissed.  It  reappeared  in 
successive  editions  of  his  *  Controversial  Tracts/  of  which  one 
(the  second)  was  published  when  he  was  a  bishop  and  his  parly 
triumphant.  Changes  there  are  certainly;  additions  arc  mane  in 
later  editions,  from  books  published  since  the  date  of  the  first;  * 
but  the  argument  in  favour  of  toleration  is  as  clear  in  the  last 
edition  as  in  the  first.  A  more  tenable  ground  of  reproach  is 
that  Taylor,  in  his  sermon  before  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in 
1661,  depreciated  the  rights  of  conscience  in  a  manner  inccm- 
sistent  with  the  liberal  principles  which  he  formerly  held.  But 
this  too  is  founded  on  a  mistake  ;  what  he  does  maintain  in  the 
sermon  in  question  is  simply  what  is  maintained  by  all  jurists^ 
tljat  *  tenderness  of  conscience  *  cannot  be  pleadetl  against  the  law 
of  the  land ;  if  it  could,  the  execution  of  the  law  would  depend 
upon  individual  caprice,  and  there  would,  in  fact,  be  an  end  of 
all  law.  And  he  maintaine<l  the  very  same  proposition  in  the 
♦Liberty  of  Prophesying  '  itself;  '  if  the  laws  be  made  so  malle- 
able as  to  comply  with  weak  consciences,  he  that  hath  a  mind  to 
disobey  is  made  impregnable  against  the  coercitive  power  of  the 
law  by  til  is  pretence  ;  for  a  weak  conscience  signifies  nothing  in 
this  case  but  a  dislike  of  the  law  upon  a  contrary  perftuasiou.'t 
A  man  may  wish  for  a  change  in  the  law,  and  yet  be  anxious 
that  the  respect  due  to  existing  laws  should  be  maintained.     So 

*  The  famoQft  apologiie  of  Abrohftm  and  the  ilre-warshipper«  for  iostancr,  tak«n 
from  a  book  pnbliah«^  in  1651,  U  found  in  vhe  second  and  alt  siibseqiictit  eilicioits. 
This  a  illnf^tnidve  of  the  widest  possible  lolerancis,  a&d  as  £uch  iras  idopied  by 
B^njamb  rranklin  and  by  Lord  koimes  from  him* 
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.  far,  Taylor  is  not  inconsistent ;  but  we  are  somewliat  startled  to 

'find  him  in  the  sermon  inverting  his  favourite  ar^j^i^^ent  from 
tlie  uncertainty  of  human  opinion*  In  the  *  Liberty  *  he  had  con- 
tended,  that   in   the  great    uncertainty   of  opinions,   states    and 

•  churches  should  enforce  upon  their  members  the  fewest  and 
simplest  opinions  possible;  in  the  sermon  he  contends  on  the 
contrary  ihat^  as  opinion  is  uncertain,  the  individual  should  be 
ready  to  resigrn  bis  own  at  the  bidding  of  the  government,  which 
Las  prescription  in  its  favour.     He  exahs  to  the  utmost  the  pre- 

.rogtitive  of  the  King,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tone  of 
the  sermon  is  somewhat  bard  and  un sympathising.  The  truth 
probably  is,  that  the  preacher  thought^  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
first  tAsk  which  lay  Ijefore  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  restore 
order,  to  which  end  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  obedience ;  and  his 
own  experience  had  probably  convinced  lum  tliat  to  include  in 
one  church  the  Irish  Presbyterians  and  the  Irish  Prelatists  was  a 
consummation  rather  to  be  wished  tlian  hoped  for.  He  is  still 
careful  to  maintain  that  an  'opinion  which  does  neither  bite  nor 
scratch,  if  it  dwells  at  home  in  tlie  house  of  understanding,  and 
wanders  not  into  the  outhouses  of  passion  and  popular  oration,' 
is  not  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  ruler  ;  but  he  w^arns 
dissidents  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  talerated,  another  to  be  en* 
doited  and  privileged.  When  they  'think  they  cannot  enjoy 
their  conscience  unless  you  give  them  good  livings  .  .  .  they  do 
but  too  evidently  declare,  that  it  is  not  their  consciences  but  their 
profits  they  would  have  secured/  *  In  truth,  his  glorious  vision 
of  a  national  church  founded  simply  on  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  Christian  verities,  a  church  in  which  there  should  be 
difference  of  opinion  without  wrath  and  envying,  had  passed 
away ;  his  mood  was  changed,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  charge 
him  with  insincerity  if  years  of  trial  had  somewhat  embittered 
bis  gentle  spirit.  Probably  no  other  prelate  of  the  newly  re- 
^OTe<l  Anglo-Irish  Church  could  have  been  found  who  would  not 
liave  declaimed  against  the  late  oppressors  with  far  greater 
vehemence. 

To  pass  from  Ijooks  which,  like  those  we  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing, bear  a  strong  impress  of  the  tumults  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  devotional  works,  is  like  passing  from  the  bustle 
of  a  street  to  the  silence  of  a  church.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  but  a  brief  notice  of  these;  for,  in  truth,  prayers,  and 
meditations^  and  directions  for  the  conduct  of  Christian  men  in 
the  most  solemn  incidents  of  their  lives,  are  not  fair  subjects  foT 
criticism  ;  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  a  devotional  work  is  the 


•  DedlcatioD  of  the  *  Sermon  before  the  Parliamcai/ 
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amount  of  comfort  which  it  has  supplied  to  generations  of  earnest 
worsbipprrs.  And  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  the  *  Httly  Li%  ing-,' 
and  *  Holv  D^ingr,'  the  *  Golden  Grove/  and  ottier  like  works, 
have  stood  this  test ;  they  have  helped  to  raise  the  thought  and 
comfort  the  hearts  of  many  worshippers.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  men  are  fast  losing  the  taste  for  such  works  as  the 
*  Holy  Livin":  and  Dyino:  ;*  works,  that  is,  which  aim  at  sug- 
gesting the  rjo^lit  thooghts,  the  right  actions,  and  the  right 
ravers  under  given  circumstances.  Men  like  Lord  Conway  and 
oh  a  Evelyn,  women  like  Lady  Carbery  and  Mrs.  Philips, 
now-a-dajs  aim  rather  at  that  general  right-mindedness  from 
which  right  conduct  springs  than  at  the  cautious  guidance  of 
particular  actions.  The  difference  in  tone  between  Taylor's 
*Holy  Living'  and  Dean  Goulbuni's  'Thoughts  on  Persona! 
Religion,'  measures  very  fairly  the  difference  between  the  Chris- 
tian gentleman  of  Taylor's  tinae  and  the  Christian  gentleman  of 
our  own. 

The  '  Life  of  Christ '  and  the  Sermons  may  be  classed  together, 
for  they  are,  in  fact,  works  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the  first,  we 
may  say  that  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  *  Lives  of  Jesus  ' 
of  which  we  have  had  more  than  enough  in  these  latter  days. 
Criticism  there  is  none ;  Taylor  simply  arranges  the  facts  of  the 
Lord's  life  in  liistorical  sequence,  and  inserts  from  time  to  time 
discourses  on  topics  suggested  by  the  history,  llie  work  may 
possibly  have  been  suggested  by  *  Vita  Jesu  Christi '  of  Ludolpbos 
de  Saxonia ;  but  the  two  works  only  resemble  each  other  in  the 
circumstance  that  in  both  prayers  and  moral  reflections  are  mixed 
with  the  narrative;  the  discourses  themselves,  which  form  the 
greater  portion  of  Taylor's  *  Life  of  Christ,*  are  entirely  his  own, 
and  differ  little  in  style  and  manner  from  those  which  were 
published  under  the  title  of  *  Sermons.'  His  object  was  not  to 
criticise  facts  or  harmonize  apparent  discrepancies ;  in  an  ft|re 
of  strife,  when  men  ^  hugged  their  own  opinions  dressed  up  io 
the  imagery '  of  truth,  and  went  on  to  '  schisms  and  uncharitable 
names,  ami  too  often  dippcrl  their  feet  in  blood/  he  wished  tf» 
withdraw  them  from  *  the  serpentine  enfold ings  and  labyrinths 
of  dispute '  to  contemplate  the  love  and  mercy  displayed  in  the 
*  Great  Exemplar.'  To  fill  *  the  rooms  of  the  understanding 
with  airy  and  ineffective  notions  is  just  such  an  excellency  as  it 
is  in  a  man  to  imitate  the  voice  of  birds ;'  but  if  a  man  lives  *  in 
the  religion  and  fear  of  God,  in  justice  and  love  with  all  ibe 
world,'  he  is  certain  that  he  will  *  not  fail  of  that  end  whicb  is 
jierfective  of  human  nature,*  • 

•  DwlicatioD  of  ihe  *  Life  of  Christ'  to  Christopher,  Lord  Hattan ;  one  of  the 
noblest  of  Taylor'f  mKoy  excellent  dedicatioDS. 
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Tlie  discoarse  in  the  '  Life  of  Christ  *  and  the  Sermons  con- 
tain the  richest  specimens  of  iheir  author^s  gorg^eoiis  eloquence. 
In  the  polemical  and  practical  treatises  the  stj  le  is  comparativelj 
Bubdued,  tliough  even  here  it  i%  ligurative  and  allusive  beyond 
that  of  most  of  his  other  contemporaries  ;  but  in  the  Sermons  he 
^arc  the  reins  to  his  fancy.     He  claims  for  them  the  praise,  that 
tliey  are  on  subjects  of  great  and  universal    interest,  which  are 
tHe  concern  of  all.     Here  and  there  he  touches  on  his  favourite 
ptirsuit,  the  resolution  of  cases  of  conscience,  but  generally  he 
confines  himself  to  the  tracing  of  *  the  greater  lines  of  duty;' 
Jbe  cares  but  little  if  any  *  witty  censurer '  shall   say  that  be  has 
learned  from  them   nothing   but  he  knew   before ;    for  no  man 
ou^bt  to  be  offended,  '  that  sermons  are  not  like  curious  inquiries 
after    new  nothings,    but   pursuances   of   old   truths.'     And    bis 
4lescription  of  his  own  work  is  fair  enough ;  the  Sermons  are  in 
sobstance,  if  not  in  form,  plain,  practical  discourses.     The  sub- 
jects are  those  on  which  the  greatest  amount  of  common-place 
lias  been  written  and  preached  ;  he  discourses  of  *  righteousness, 
teipperance,  and  judgment  to  come/  of  zeal  and  prayer,  of  feasting 
skXkA  marriage,  rather  than  of  those  abstruse  points  of  metaphysical 
tbcology  where  men  '  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost  ;*  the 
plains  of  his  Sermons  are  simple,  the  topics  for  the  most  part 
obvious,  so  that  an  analysis  of  one  of  them  gives  no  truer  impres- 
jiion  of  the  effect  of  the  whole  than  an  outline  of  a  Titian  does 
of  the  subtle  colouring  of  the  original.     It  is  not  ingenuity  of 
structure  nor  newness  of  topic   that   distinguishes  the  sermons 
of   Taylor ;  in  these  respects  he  is  surpassed   by  many  of  his 
eontemporaries ;   it   is    the  extraordinary  wealth  of  illustration 
iriiich  he  bestows  upon  old  truths  and  simple  schemes.     In  no 
sermons  that  we  know  of  are  obvious  truths  adorned  with  so 
dus  an   array  of  thought,  and   fancy,   and   learning.     His 
'  was  quick,  bis  reading  immense,  and  his  memory  retentive  \ 
not  a  subject  can  be  suggested  to  him  but  there  come  trooping 
into  his  glowing  mind  illustrative  images;  struggles  that  be  has 
beheld  in  the  civil  war;  gentle  landscapes  from  Golden  Grove; 
words  of  Homer  and   Euripides,  of  Virgil  and  Lucan,  of  Dante 
and  Tasso,  of  the  singers  of  his  own   land  ;  stories  from  the 
Fathers  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  from   Hebrew  Rabbis  or 
*Peman  fabulists.     Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him;  he  empties 
his  cornucopias  before  us  without  stint  or  grudging;  if  the  plan 
of  bis  sermon  is  simple  and  unpretending,  every  part  of  it  is 
^ajnished    and   decorated    with    the    most  luxuriant    wealth    of 
rlietcnical  and  poetic  trappings.     We  may  compare  one  of  bis 
ditcoarses  to  such  a  country  church  as  we  sometimes  see  in  these 
daiSj  where  some  loving  hand  has  covered  the  simple  work  uf 
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villrtg^c  masons  witli  rich  carvino^s,  and   filled  tlie  old  windows 
with  *  prophets  pictured  on  the  panes/ 

He  lias  often  been  compared  to  Chrysostom,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  the  English  preacher  was  largely 
influenced  by  his  study  of  the  great  orator  of  Antioch  and  Con- 
stantinople, There  is  in  hoth  the  same  peculiar  union  of  real 
earnestness  of  purpose  with  rhetorical  form  and  ilorid  imagery; 
there  is  the  same  tendency  to  a  gentle  melancholy,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  difference  of  language,  there  is  even  a  resemblance  in  style: 
Taylor's  style  reflects  Chrysostom's  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Hooker's  does  Cicero's.  But  Chrysostom,  though  exuberant  in 
comparison  with  Demosthenes,  is  chaste  rompared  with  Taylor; 
he  shows  the  training  of  the  Athenian  schools,  which  still  formed 
an  *  academy'  of  Greek  style  ;  he  has  none  nf  Taylor's  multifarious 
learning;  Chrysostom  and  Photius  together  might  have  formed 
a  Jeremy  Taylon  In  truth,  we  can  recal  only  one  other  who 
unites  wealth  of  learning,  of  fancy,  and  of  expression,  in  the  same 
degree  as  Jeremy  Taylor — his  contemporary,  John  Milton.  The 
reading  of  these  two  extended  in  great  measure  over  the  same 
fields  J  we  trace  in  both  the  same  fondness  for  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  poets^ — the  same  tendency  to  decorate  ChristJiui 
thought  with  IPagan  imagery — the  same  delight  in  the  modulatioii 
of  long-drawn  sentences — the  same  dissatisfaction  with  the  dis- 
cords and  divisions  of  an  age  which  must  needs  discuss  prelacy 
and  presbytery,  synotls  and  '  classic  hierarchies,'  while  govern- 
ment could  hardly  be  maintained,  and  Christianity  itself  was  in 
danger.  But  with  these  points  of  likeness,  how  wide  is  the  gulf 
between  the  two  men  !  Nothing  can  be  less  like  the  fiery  sci>m 
of  Milton  than  the  gentle  melancholy  of  Taylor;  while  Milton 
plunges  into  the  arena,  eager  to  enforce  his  own  views  of  right 
and  truth,  unsparing  in  denunciation  of  those  who  oppose  him, 
Taylor  tenderly  laments  the  evils  of  the  time,  and  would  fain 
|>er5uade  men  and  set  them  at  one  again:  in  Milton  we  are 
alwaj^s  conscious  of  strong  will  and  fixed  resolve  5  Taylor  some- 
times seems  to  be  hardly  master  of  himself  to  float  passively  on 
the  full  stream  of  his  own  learning  and  fancy.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  two  great  masters  of  English  prose  were  known  to  each 
other  personally ;  in  early  Cambridge  days,  no  doubt,  the  young 
scholar  of  Caius  may  have  met  face  to  face  the  scholar  of  Christ's, 
though  in  after  times  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Cromweirs 
secretary  can  have  had  occasion  to  meet  King  Charles's  chaplain. 
But  with  each  other's  works  they  were  no  doubt  acquainted  :  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  omnivorous  a  reader  ns  Taylor 
would  remain  ignorant  of  his  great  contemporary's  *  Allegro^* 
and  '  Comus,'  and  *  Lycidas,'  or  tLat  Milton  would  neglect  a  work 
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rhich  in  many  respects  so  cliimcs  with  liis  own  humoor  as  the 

•  Liberty  of  Prophesy ing^/  Tavlor  seems  to  show  an  acquaintance 
rith  one  at  least  of  Aiilton*s  early  works,  when,  speaking:  of  the 
riwmphs  of  Christianity,  he  says  tliat  *  the  holy  Jesus   made 

Invisible  powers  to  do  him  visible  honours/  and  that  '  His 
lipostlcs  hunted  demons  from  their  tripods,  their  navels,  their 
lens,  iheir  hollow  pipes,  their  altars/  and  that  ^  he  made  their 
tjineles  silent;*  words  in  which  we  trace  an  echo  of  the  well* 
aown  lines  of  the  '  Ode  on  the  Nativity ' : — 

'  The  oracles  are  dnmb, 
No  voic^  nor  hideous  hum 
Huns  through  thu  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving/ 

And  Heber  would  fain  persuade  us  that  Milton  had  Taylor  in 
liis  eye  when  he  spoke  of — 

'  Men,  whose  life,  leamiug,  faith,  and  pore  intent 
Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  Paul,' 

rho  yet  had  been  *  branded  heretics'  by  such  as  Edwards;  and 

Cert»iinly  we  can  hardly  help  supposing  that  Taylur*s  eloquent 

realise  would  be  more  attractive  to  Milton  than  those  of  Goodwin 

rand  Peters,  which  shared  the  wrath  of  Rutherford  and  *  Scotch 

What-dye-call/ 

Id  respect  of  his  similes  Taylor  is  the  very  Homer  of  preachers. 

His  style  is  commonly  metaphorical  and   allusive,  but  here  and 

ibcTc,  when  he  hits  upon  an  image  of  unusual  beauty,  he  seems 

Inn  willing  to  leave  It  with  a  mere  touch,  and  elaborates  it  into  a 

listtoct  and  glowing  picture.     Sometimes  his  similes  are  wrought 

■out  ilom  an  anecdote  in  some  recondite  book,  and  these  certainly, 

however  they  may  adorn,  do  not  render  the  subject  more  easy  of 

ipprefaension  to  an  ordinary  intelligence  ;  but  the  most  beautiful 

ITf*  those  which  are  drawn  from  natural  objects*     He  evidently 

i'  1  in  the  varied  beauty  of  country  scenes;  the  aky  and  the 

*  ,  '  be  woods  and  vales  and  streams,  the  ever-new  phenomena 
of  the  growth  and  decay  of  plants  filled  his  soul  with  admiration 
and  lovcL  With  the  example  of  Thomson  before  us,  who  is  said 
to  hare  written  in  bed  his  famous  description  of  morning,  wc 
besttAte  to  infer  a  man^s  habits  from  hts  imaginative  writings ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  not  to  l>elieve  that  Taylor  delighted  in  the  dewy 
fi^skorss  of  sunrise  and  the  song  of  the  early  lark.  His  com- 
parison of  the  ascent  of  the  Christian's  prayer  to  the  rising  of 
tlie  lark — sometimes  soaring,  sometimes  beaten  back  by  rough 
winds — is  too  well  known  for  quotation.     He  more  than  once 

•  'Dact,  Dobit/  Book  L,  c.  iv.  s.  22.     The  coiocidence  li  Doted  by  Mr, 
WiZlinott. 
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uses  the  suorise  as  an  illustration,  and  manages  it  with  grent 
felicity.  In  the  '  Holy  Dyio^,*  *  he  says  that  reason  gradually 
dawns  on  the  soul^ — 

'  Ah  wlieu  tlie  siiu  npproachiiig  towards  the  gates  of  the  morning 
first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness, 
and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matt  ins,  and  hy-ond- 
by  gilds  the  fringes  of  a  cloud  and  peops  over  the  eastern  hills, 
thnteting  out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of 
Moses  when  he  wfla  furced  to  wear  a  veil  because  himself  bad  seen  the 
face  of  God  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  fa^*e  and  a  full  light,  and  tlien  he  shiutfS 
<»ne  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great  and 
little  showers,  and  sets  quickly/ 

The  same  simile  is  again  used,  with  excellent  effect,  to  illus- 
trate the  gradual  spread  of  Christianity  over  the  world  : — 

*  I  have  seen  the  sun  with  a  little  ray  of  distant  light  challenge  all 
the  piiwL'i's  of  darkness,  and,  without  violence  and  noise  climbing  up 
the  hill,  hath  made  night  so  to  retire,  that  its  memory  was  lost  in  tht* 
jtjys  and  Bprightfidness  of  the  morning :  and  Christianity,  without 
violence  or  armies.  ...  with  obedience  and  charity,  with  praying 
and  dying,  did  insensibly  turn  the  world  into  Christian  and  persecu- 
tion  into  victory/  f 

A  goo*!  instance  of  Taylor's  strength  and  weakness  m  the 
management  of  comparisons  is  found  in  the  very  beautiful  simile 
by  which  he  illustrates  the  calm,  sweet  life  of  Lady  Carbery  J: — 

*  In  all  her  religion,  and  in  all  her  actions  of  relation  towards  Gf  »d« 
fiho  hod  a  strange  evenness  and  untroubled  passage,  sliding  toward  her 
ocean  of  God  and  of  infinity  with  a  certain  and  silent  motion.  80 
have  I  aeon  a  river  deop  and  smooth  passing  with  a  still  foot  and  a 
sober  face,  and  paying  to  the  Fiscus,  the  great  exchequer  of  the  sea, 
the  prince  of  all  watery  bodies,  a  tribute  large  and  fnll ;  and  hard  by 
it  a  little  hroi>k  skipping  and  making  a  noise  upon  its  unequal  and 
neighbour  bottom ;  and  after  all  its  talking  and  bragged  motion,  it 
paid  to  its  common  audit  no  more  than  the  revenues  of  a  little  cloud 
or  a  contemptible  vessel.  So  have  I  sometimes  compared  the  issuee  of 
her  religion  to  the  solemnities  and  famed  outsides  of  another's  piety,' 

The  first  clause  of  this  passage  is  contrasted  by  Keble  \  with 
Burke  s  famous  description  oi  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  her  queenly  beauty,  rising  like  the  morning-star  above 
the  horizon.  He  quotes  it  as  an  instance  of  the  poetical  as  opposed 
to  the  rhetorical  treatment  of  imagery.     And  it  serves  that  pur- 

•  Ch.  I ,  sec.  iiJ.  8.  2. 

t  Sermon  on  the  '  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints/  Pt  i.  s.  I. 

J  la  the  Faneral  Sermon  ou  Lady  Carbery, 

{  *  PfBleetionei  Acadeiuici»/  i,  39. 
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pose  admirably ;  the  image  is  beautiful  in  Itself,  well  adapted 
to  illustrate  the  thoiig^ht,  and  sufficiently  suggested  by  the  mere 
use  of  the  words  *  sliding  toward  licr  ocean/  More  than  this^ 
oficods  our  modem  sense;  but  if  we  concede  to  the  florid  taste 
ot  the  preachers  age  that  he  was  justified  in  expanding  his 
beautiful  metaphor  into  a  simiJe,  we  must  still  protest  against 
the  introduction  of  another  figure  within  it  j  the  words  'fiscus,' 
'  exchequer,'  *  prince/  *  tribute/  'audit/  though  quite  of  the  kind 
which  even  Milton  himself  might  have  used  upon  fit  occasion^ 
most  surely  be  felt  as  jarring  notes  here.  In  a  word,  the  passage 
suffers,  like  many  otbers,  from  Taylor's  unpruned  exuberance ; 
he  is  not  content  to  suggest  an  image,  he  must  give  it  in  detail ; 
he  give*  us  so  fully  the  work  of  his  own  imagination  that  he 
]ea%'es  nothing  for  ours,  which  is  always  a  mistake  in  art.  He 
wanted,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  Shakspeare,  '  the  art  to  blot,* 
luid  few  men  needed  it  more." 

The  following  comparison,  illustrating  the  blessing  of  God*s 
dttstisements,  which  seems  to  us  nearly  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
is  besides  worthy  of  note  from  the  fact  tbat  Southey  transferred 
it  entire  to  *  Thalaba' : — 

•  I  hftTO  lnio\vn  a  luxuriant  vino  Rwell  iuto  iiTegular  twigs  aud  bcJd 
eseraBOQiicefi,  and  spend  itself  in  leaves  anil  little  ringij,  and  afford  but 
trlffiog  clusters  to  the  wino-presB,  and  a  faint  return  to  his  heart 
wliidi  longed  to  be  refreRhed  with  a  full  viutago ;  hut  wbuu  the  Lord 
iiC  the  vineyard  had  caused  the  dressers  to  cut  tho  wilder  plant  and 
nmke  it  bleed,  it  grew  temjKjmte  iu  its  vain  expense  of  u&«  less  leaves, 
and  kootled  into  fair  and  juicy  branches,  and  made  account  of  tho 
Iocs  of  blood  by  return  of  fruit' 

Here  is  S4mthey's  version  ; — 

•  Bepine  not,  O  my  son,  tho  old  man  replied. 
That  Heaven  hath  chftstened  thee.     Beheld  this  vino  I 
1  found  it  a  wild  tree,  whose  wanton  strength 
Had  swoln  into  irregular  twigs 

And  bold  cxcrescencea, 
And  spent  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings ; 
So  in  the  fionrish  of  its  wantonness 
Wttsting  the  Bap  and  strength 

*  It  is  iiiter«stifig  to  compare  ihe  use  of  the  came  figure  by  another  great  master 
ef  imiguiiticm,  Waher  Scott.  '  *'  Mumtnrer  thiLt  thou  art/*  stiid  Morton,  in  the 
Witliasissoi  of  hit  rvverie,  **  why  cimfe  with  the  rncks  that  stop  thy  course  for  & 
fiSMrni?  There  in  a  sen  to  receive  thee  in  its  bo<i<>ni,  and  there  is  an  eternity  for 
aaa,  wbeB  his  fretful  mid  busty  course  through  the  vnle  of  tmie  Hhull  be  ceased 
asil  tfr«r.  What  thy  petty  ftimiDgs  arc  to  the  deep  &nd  vnst  billows  of  a  shoreless 
icvsK,  ate  oar  cares,  hopes,  fears»  joys,  and  sorrows  to  the  objectt  wliich  must 
•ocaf7  us  tbroagh  the  awful  and  boundless  successiou  of  ages/*' — '  Old  Mortality.* 

That 
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Tliat  slionTd  bare  given  fortb  fi'uit. 

But  when  I  priHied  tlie  plant, 
Thou  it  grew  teinpernte  in  its  vain  expense 
Of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted  as  thou  seeet, 
Into  those  full  clear  clusters,  to  repay 

The  hand  that  wisely  wounded  it.'  * 

The  lanrettte,  who  fully  acknowledged  kis  appropriation  of  the 
image,  altered  as  little  as  possible  what  he  himself  called  Taylor's 
•  unimprovable'  language  ;  yet  the  whole  passage  has  in  Soutbej 
a  heaviness  which  it  has  not  in  Taylor:  Taylor  was,  in  trut% 
much  the  better  poet  of  the  two. 

Such  beauties  as  those  wliich  we  have  quoted  meet  us  every- 
where in  Taylor  s  sermons  and  practical  works :  his  fancy  always 
glows  J  yet  it  must  needs  be  confessed  that  his  superabundant 
illustrations,  especially  those  which  are  drawn  from  books,  very 
much  detract  from  the  impression  of  earnestness  which  a  sermon 
ought  to  produce.  They  give  to  bis  discourses  the  appearance 
of  €Tnh€i^€i^,  or  show-speeches,  rather  than  of  the  didactic  and 
persuasive  oratory  which  ought  to  characterize  the  utterances  of  I 
a  Christian  preacher.  After  making  all  possible  allowance  for 
the  florid  and  learned  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  preacher  is  rather  amusing  than  persuading  ur 
infttnicting  us  when,  inveighing  against  luxury,  he  tells  us  that 
there  are  *  in  the  shades  below  no  numbering  of  healths  by  the 
numeral  letters  of  Phileni urn's  name,  no  fat  mullets,  no  oysters 
of  Lucrinus,  no  Lesbian  or  Chi  an  wines,*  and  bids  us  *  now  enjoy 
the  delicacies  of  nature,  and  feci  the  descending  wanes  disti Ued 
through  the  limbeck  of  thy  tongue  and  larynx,  and  seek  tlie 
delicious  juices  of  fishes,  the  marrow  of  the  laborious  ox,  the 
tender  lard  of  Apulian  swine,  and  the  condtted  bellies  of 
the  scarus/  and  spt»aks  of  desiring  '  to  have  the  wealth  of  Sasa, 
or  garments  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Tyrian  fish,  or  to  feed  i 
like  Phil  oxen  us,  or  to  have  tables  loaden  like  the  boards  of 
VitelUus/  It  is  not  to  much  purpose  that  he  tells  an  English 
congregation,  speaking  of  the  somewhat  more  delicate  food  which 
is  necessary  for  the  mental  activity  of  the  student,  that  *  neither 
will  the  pulse  and  the  leeks,  Lavinian  sausages  and  the  Cisal- 
pine suckets  or  gobbets  of  condited  bolFs  flesh,  minister  such 
delicate  spirits  to  the  thinking  man.'  In  a  very  remarkable 
description  of  the  Last  Judgment,  there  shall  come  together,  he 
says,  *"  all  kingdoms  of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mustered, 
all  the  world  that  Augustus  Caesar  taxed,  all  those  hundreds  of 
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millions  tbat  were  slain  in  all  the  Roman  wars,  from  Numa^s 
time  till  Italy  was  broken  into  principalities  and  small  exarch- 
ates/•    It  seems  to  us  a  ptTversity  to  spoil  a  stfiking^  passage 
with  those  '  principalities  and  small  exarchates  :^  they  add  nothinor 
to  tLe  picture ;  on  the  contrary,  they  draw  off  the  attention  from 
the  thronging  multitudes  to  the  curious  nicety  of  the  describer. 
*4iiJ  such  instances  as  these  are  not  isolated  ;  we  can  hardly  read 
a  discourse  without  finding  its  solemnity  marred  here  and  there 
by  illustrations   which    remind    us    rather   too    forcibly  of   the 
ingenuity  and  learning  of  the  preacher. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  afraid  we  must  needs  confess  it,  that 
Ttt>li>r*s  *  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out'  tends  here  and  there 
to  mawkishness :  the  banquet  of  sweets  is  too  ranch  for  us ;  we 
long  for  plain  wholesome  fare.  And  this  tendency  is  very  much 
increased  by  the  preacher's  singular  want  of  humour.  We  may 
perhaps  do  him  Injustice  :  his  face  might  perhaps  h.ive  suggested 
his  perception  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  $o;jie  jiassages  in  his 
sermons,  if  we  could  have  seen  him  deliver  them  ;  but  whatever 
ihe  subject,  he  never  smiles  at  us  from  the  printed  page.  In  the 
peroratian  of  the  *  Holy  Dying,*  where  he  is  dissuading  us  iVom 
excessive  grief  at  the  death  of  friends,  he  does  not  seem  to  perceive 
the  exquisite  incongruity  of  that  choice  story  from  Petronius  alxiut 
the  Ephesian  widow  who  was  so  remarkably  consoled,  though  he 
tells  it  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  Boccaccio.  He  illustrates  the 
folly  of  a  rash  marriage  by  the  following  apologue : — 

*  The  stags  in  the  Greek  Epigrato,  whose  knees  were  clogged  with 
{rozen  snow  upon  the  mountains,  caiuo  down  to  the  brooks  of  tlio 
valleya,  hoping  to  thaw  tlictr  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  strcain  j  but 
there  tho  fi-ost  overtook  them,  and  hound  them  fast  in  ice,  till  tho 
yotmd  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  etnmger  snare.  It  is  the  un- 
happy chance  of  many  men,  finding  many  iuconvcmences  upon  tho 
mountaojiR  of  single  life,  they  descend  into  the  valleys  of  marriage  to 
i^efih  their  troables;  and  there  tboy  enter  into  fetters,  and  are 
~      "to  Borrow  by  the  oorda  of  a  man*s  or  woman's  peevifihness,* 


His  manner  betrays  here  no  sense  of  drollery  ;  and  yet  his  audi- 
ence must  have  been  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  we  are  if  they  did 
not  smile  at  this  quaint  description  of  the  unfortunate  case  of  those 
who  rush  from  the  ills  of  celibacy  to  *  others  that  they  know  not  qV 

Yet  this  want  of  humour  was  not  incom|mtible  with  a  great 

Cwer  of  sarcasm  ;  in  the  *  Dissuasive  from  Popery/  In  particular, 
directs  against  certain  practices  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its 

•  •Chnfft «  Advent,*  Bcrm.  I.  »*  L  He  wiis  fond  of  these  *  exarcbates/  In  the 
*ir  '  *      ■     "i,  L  *cc.  iv.  s.  4)  he  (peaks  of  the  ants  dividing  tlieir  little  molt*- 

k-l  s  and  exarchates*     \lfiTi\  however,  the  big  word  contrasts  wdl 

m,Ui  i.i.  -;..     n.ijectj  we  feel  the  ants' a&s una ption  of  dignity, 
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various  orders  a  sarcastic  irony  not  unwortliy  to  be  comp&reil  witfc 
PascaFs*  And  if  in  liis  stately  solemnity  Taylor  sometimes  in* 
<lulges  in  overmuch  amplification,  he  shows  himself  nevertheless^ 
upon  occasion,  a  master  of  terse,  vigorous,  vernacular  phraseolog^y. 
His  controversial  treatises  are  not  written  in  the  florid  style  of  his- 
sermons  ;  in  truth,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  instinc-^ 
tivc  tact  with  which  he  adapts  the  style  to  the  subject,  though,  na 
doubt,  his  strain  is  always  pitched  in  a  key  somewhat  too  ki^b 
for  modem  ears.  Nor  does  his  exuberant  fancy  preclude  the 
exercise  of  remarkable  keenness  and  subtlety*  Mr,  Hall  am 
thought  that  Tayh^r  could  never  have  made  a  great  lawyer.  We 
are  by  no  means  of  his  opinicm.  The  author  of  the  *  Ductor 
Dubitantium'  might  surely  have  Ijeen  a  great  equity  lawyer; 
and  both  his  excellencies  and  his  defects  fitted  him  for  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate.  For  he  is  always  rather  rhetorician  than 
philosopher  ;  he  does  not  reason  up  to  his  conclusions ;  he  takes 
a  proposition  and  defends  it  by  ingenious  arguments ;  and  lie 
shows  great  skill  in  discovering  and  attacking  the  %veak  points  in 
his  opponent's  case.  When  we  add  to  these  qualifications  his  J 
power  of  'getting  up^  a  subject  and  of  finding  apt  language  and  I 
ready  illustration,  we  surely  have  before  us  the  very  ideal  of  a  1 
successful  candidate  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  bar.  But  we 
believe  that  a  genuine  vocation  brought  Taylor  into  the  ranks  of 
the  pricstliood  ;  he  could  not  have  borne  to  waste  his  splendid 
powers  on  fines  and  recoveries,  or  in  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason  ;  his  arguments  may  sometimes  be  rather  specious 
than  sound,  but  they  are  always  employed  in  favour  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  just,  and  true,  and  noble. 

His  great  defect  is  a  certain  want  of  masculine  firmness  and 
vigour;  bis  intellect  and  fancy  are  dominant  over  his  will. 
Hence,  we  sometimes  desiderate  a  greater  force  of  rough  moral 
indignation ;  he  disapproves  rather  than  condemns ;  he  rather 
shows  the  ugliness  of  evil  than  dashes  it  from  him  as  a  twining 
monster;  perhaps  he  hardly  knew  it  nearly  enough  to  be  really 
moved  to  loathe  its  deformity.  VVhere  Milton  would  thunder 
and  SouUi  w ould  spurn,  Taylor  deprecates.  But,  apart  from  tlds 
cardinal  defect,  how  noble  is  his  character!  He  is  unstained,  so 
fiir  as  we  know,  by  any  suspicion  of  intrigue  or  meanne^ ;  his 
persooal  sweetness  and  attractiveness  seem  to  have  been  as  mani* 
lost  as  Shakspeare's ;  we  can  well  imagine  the  gentler  spirits  of 
a  disturbed  time  joyfully  adopting  him  as  a  *  ghostly  father/  A^ 
long,  probably,  as  Englishmen  retain  a  taste  for  elevated  tbougbl, 
pure  aspiration,  and  quaint  imagery  clothed  in  rich  and  ornate 
diction,  so  hmg  will  Jeremy  Taj  lor  retain  his  high  place  in  oor 
literature. 

' ^  Abt, 
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LRT.  V.^^^1.  Di^  Lehre  der  Tonempjindunqen  als  plii/siolof/ische 
Grundiage  far  die  Theorie  der  MuaiL  Von  H.  HelmboUz, 
Professfjr  tier  Physiologic  an  der  Univcrsitat  zu  Heidelberg. 
'Brunswick,  1865* 

"S,  Histaire  gttierale  de  la  Musique.  Tomes  I.  II.  Par  F.  J. 
Fetis,     Paris,  1869. 

3l  Pkihsophie  de  la  Musiqne.   Par  Cliarles  Beauqoier.   Paris,  1866. 

4.   History  of  Modern  Mti^ic.     By  J<>lm  Hullah.    London,  1862. 

5-  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Transilion  Period  of  Musical 
Hilary.     By  John  Hullah.     1865. 

4  l^T EITHER  the  enjoyment  nor  the  capacity  of  producing 
V\  musical  notes  are  faculties  of  the  least  direct  use  to  man 
in  reference  to  bis  ordinary  habits  of  life.*  So  says  Mr.  Darwin  ;* 
and  yet,  a  little  further  on,  we  read  ;— *  I  conclude  that  musical 
notes  and  rhythm  were  fiist  acquircfl  by  the  male  or  female  pro- 
genitor of  mankind  for  the  sake  of  charming  the  opposite  sex.'  We 
may  leave  the  reader  to  recrmcile  these  two  ing-enious  statements, 
-the  last  of  which  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  to  tlie  first.  To 
*  charm  the  opposite  sex'  is  surely  now,  as  it  has  ever  been,  one  of 
the  most  '  ordinary  habits*  of  man,  and  we  ought  to  admit  that  if 
the  *  capacity  of  protlucing'  musical  notes*  is  calculated  to  help 
hiin  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  then  this  'capacity'  is  of  some 
^direct  use'  to  him*  That  music  has  a  great  many  other  uses,  it 
is  our  object  on  the  present  occasion  to  prove:  meanwhile,  we 
have  quoted  the  above  statements,  not  because  they  aj>pear  to  be 
in  one  respect  contradictory,  but  because  in  them  we  have  the 
latest  seientitic  testimony  concerning  the  uselessness  and  the  use- 
Xoljiess  of  music* 

The  origin  of  Vocal  music  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
conjecture.  Whether  w^e  think,  with  Mr.  Darwin,  that  music 
was  develoj^ed  from  cadences  used  to  charm  the  opposite 
sex  and  expressive  of  strong  emotion  ;  or,  with  Mr.  Herbert 
SpcvioeT,  that  music  was  developed  from  the  cadences  of  emo- 
lional  speech  —  whether  speech  preceded  music,  or  music 
preceded  speech — is  of  little  importance  to  our  present  inquiry  ; 
m  either  case,  the  Singing  Art  would  have  to  be  traced  to  one 
juid  the  same  root,  viz.  tlic  vocal  expression  of  emotion  through 
soQnd.  The  famous  hairy  creature  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears 
may  have  been  the  first  distinguished  vocalist,  for  aught  we 
Innw^-at  all  events,  we  are  not  in  a  pi>sition  to  dispute  the  fact 
The  origin  of  Instrumental  music  is  not  far  to  seek.  We 
need  hartJJy  quarrel  with  the  mythic  account.     Very  likely,  the 
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wiud  blowing  into  broken  reeds  as  they  stood  up  stiffly  in  some 
]ow  niarsb-land  or  river  may  have  sug:^ested  the  first  rode  Pan- 
pipe, of  which  the  flute  would  be  a  later  modification.  Drie<l 
sea-weed,  stretched  on  rocks  or  shells,  may  possibly  have  been 
the  primitive  il^oliao  lyre,  from  whence  came  the  harp  and 
guitar.  The  clapping  nf  hands,  or  the  koockintr  of  two  bits  of 
stick  together,  may  have  suggested  the  numerous  drum  tribe,  i 
from  whence  would  come,  in  due  time,  every  variety  of  per-  ■ 
cussion  instrument.  It  is  true,  when  we  think  of  a  percussion  ^ 
instrument  like  the  grand  piano-forte  as  derived  from  knocking 
two  bits  of  sticks  together,  or  an  Erard  harp  as  descended 
from  sea-wecd  fibres  stretched  on  rocks,  or  the  Crystal  ^  Palace 
organ  as  having  originally  come  from  a  few  rotten  reeds 
blown  upon  by  the  fitful  wind,  the  missing  Hnks  seem  innum- 
tnerable,  but  a  musical  Darwin  would  make  very  light  of  the 
difficulty  ;  and,  indeed,  the  difference  between  Nature's  musical 
instruments  and  the  latest  attempts  of  man  in  a  similar  direction 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  difference  between  that  early  Ascidlan 
from  which  the  progenitors  of  man  arc  said  to  l>e  descended 
and  the  highest,  not  to  say  the  lowest,  representative  of  man  widi 
which  Tve  are  acquainted,  J 

We  need  hardly  have  recourse  to  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  ■ 
monuments  to  prove  the  immense  antiquity  of  wind  instruments,      i 
In  one   of  the  tombs  at   PoictiorSj    Dr,  Cannes,   of  Paris,  and 
M*  Lartet  have  discovered  an  undoubted  flute,  belonging,  In  all 
appearance,  to  the  later  stone  period,  and  at  all  events  pre-his- 
toric.    M,  Fetis,  in  his  *  History  of  Music,'  gives  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  it     It  is  made  out  of  a  bit  of  stag's  horn,  and  lay 
surrounded    by  flint  arrowhc^ads    and    other  stone  implements. 
Another  excellent  flute,  of  reindeer's  bone,  four  holes,  and  a  blow*  m 
pipe — inc  on  testa  bly  a  flute  and  nothing  but  a  flute — was  found  ■ 
by  M.  Lartet  in  a  cave,  amongst  the  bones  of  extinct  mcM  of 
animals. 

Nearly  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  the  first 
Emperor  of  China,  Fo-hi,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  stringed 
instrument  called  hiii,  which  consists  of  a  strip  of  wood,  arer 
which  silken  cords  are  stretched,  Tlie  kin  is  laid  on  a  table^ 
and  played  like  the  modern  cither^  with  the  fingers  of  bcjth  hands: 
its  sound  was  held  in  China  to  calm  the  passions  and  inspire  the 
mind  with  virtuous  sentiments. 

Percussion  instruments,  such  as  drums,  sonorous  bits  of  wood 
or  metal  struck  with  hammers,  are  the  most  universal  of  all  in- 
struments. The  shock  produced  by  them  upon  the  rude  nerrous 
system  is  found  most  useful  in  promoting  a  kind  of  frenxted 
ardour  for  battle ;  nor  is  it  less  favourable  to  the  paroxysms  of 
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devotion  common  amongst  uncultured  races.    Most  pagan 
^fls  are  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  tbe  noise  produced  by 
jelling,    clapping,    and    banging    gongs   about  j    and   amongst 
savage  tribes,   sacrifices  and   religious  ceremonies  are   usually 
arcumpanied    by  percuss  ion  instruments   of  every  description* 
\*st  savages  are   deeply  alive    to   the  charms   of  accentuated 
rlivthm,  expressed  by  a  hammering  on  drums.    The  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  have  a  habit  of  stringing  balf-a-dozen  drums  between 
two  i)oIes,  and  strumming  six  at  a  time,  whilst  an  ebony  enthusiast 
stands  opp<isite  this  demoniac  orchestra  to  mark  the  rhythm. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  stringed  instruments  played 
with  bows  were  first  invented.  Some  such  instrument  has  been 
known  in  India  from  time  immemorial ;  it  is  also  to  be  found 
amongst  many  savage  tribes,  and,  althtrngh  apparently  unknown 
to  tbc  Greeks,  or  rejected  by  them  as  too  barbarous,  some  kind 
of  bowed  instrument  appears,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  have 
bcm  known  to  the  Northern  races  of  Euroj>e. 

Now,  regarding  as  we  do  all  the  above  methods  of  howling^ 
blowing,  twanging,  and  hammering — in  other  words,  all  delt- 
bemte  attempts  to  express  emotion  through  sound,  as  so  many 
jTougL  elements  of  music^ — we  may  fairly  affirm  that  the  art  of 
pfoducing  musical  sounds  is  the  most  ancient  and  universal  of 
all  the  arts.  It  is  the  most  ancient,  because,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  it  is  a  ciuality  common  to  the  animal  creation  as  well 
as  to  tlie  earliest  races  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  the  most  universal, 
becjuoc  we  can  find  no  race,  ancient  t>r  mudern,  which  has 
be^n  entirely  without  it. 

Hitherto  we  have   sp<;ken  of  all  kinds  of  sound  as  musical ; 
but  it  would   be  more  correct  to  say  that  most  of  the  sounds 
fomid  in  nature,  or  used  by  savages,  are  the  mere  rough  ma- 
terials out  of  which  musical  notes  have  to  be  manufactured.     It 
is  true  that  any  noise  acts,  in  some  way  or  other,  upon  the  emo- 
tions by  setting  the  auditory  nerves  in  vibration  ;  but  for  the 
^jMIposes  of  musical    art  we  must  select  only  those    kinds  of 
^^■Dund^  those  forms  of  vibration,  which  possess  certain  properties 
^^  pitch,  intensity,  and  quality. 

First,  then,  what  constitutes  Pitch  ?  When  we  speak  of  the 
pitch  of  a  note,  we  mean  that  the  sonorous  body  or  instrument 
(him  which  it  comes  is  vibrating  so  many  times  a  second. 
These  vibratory  movements  are  communicated  to  the  air,  and 
the  ail"  communicates  them,  throu^^h  the  elastic  pressure  of  its 
irmvesy  to  the  complex  system  of  fibres  stretched  upon  the  drum 
of  the  €ar,  w^hich  collects  them  for  transmission,  through  a 
winding  bbyrinth,  to  the  auditory  nerve,  from  which  they  arc 
puscd  on  to  the  brain.     But  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  human 
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ear  are  limited.  No  sound  can  be  beard  if  tlie  vibrations  are 
too  slow,  or  less  tban  four  or  five  (or,  according  to  M.  Savart, 
six  or  seven)  to  the  second  ;  or  too  quick,  that  is  to  sav,  more 
than  67,000  to  the  second.  Shrill  sounds  of  30,000  are  very 
unpleasant;  but  cats  and  other  animals,  whose  ears  are  ia  some 
respects  more  highly  orj^nised  than  ours,  can  hear  many  sounds 
inaudible  to  human  beings.  As  to  pitch,  then,  the  limits  of 
musical  sound  will  be  within  about  six  octaves. 

Secondly,  what  constitutes  Intensity?  As  pitch  is  reg-ulated 
by  the  number^  so  intensity  is  regulated  by  the  force  of  the  vibra- 
tions. This  force  is  communicated  to  tbe  air,  and  the  air- waves 
produce,  in  proportion  to  their  force,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
tension  in  die  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  A  very  feeble  sound 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  tympanum  vibrate  at  all,  and  a 
very  violent  one — such  as  the  explosion  of  a  cannon — some- 
times cracks  it ;  and  thus  it  is  no  mere  metaphor  to  speak  of 
the  drum  of  the  ear  being  broken.  The  intensity  of  musical 
sound  will,  therefore,  be  found  to  lie  in  tlie  mean  between  the 
too  feeble  and  the  too  forcible. 

Thirdly,  what  constitutes  CJltality?  The  quality  or  timbre  of 
n  sound,  /.  c,  the  quality  which  makes  the  difference  between  the 
same  note  played  on  a  flute  or  on  a  violin,  <lepetuls  neither  upon 
die  force  nor  on  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  in  the  instrument — 
in  the  air — in  the  ear.  Upon  what,  then,  does  this  all-important 
attribute  of  sound  depend  ?  We  must  try  and  imajs^ine  a  vi bratini; 
body,  such  as  the  back  of  a  violin  or  the  tube  of  a  diapason,  ui 
consist  (as  is  actually  the  case)  of  a  vast  number  of  lines  dis- 
tributed in  a  vast  number  of  diflerem  layers  of  matter.  All 
bodies  are  composed  of  such  countless  different  molecules,  arrang€?d 
iu  layers  and  packed  in  different  degrees  of  density.  When 
we  set  our  boarrl,  violin,  <jr  or^an-pipe  in  Wbration,  these  mole- 
cules begin  to  move;  some  vibrate  feebly,  some  strongly,  whiUt 
certain  others  remain  at  rest.  By  strewing  sand  on  the  back  of 
a  violin  whilst  in  vibration,  or  affixing  a  pencil  to  an  organ-pipe, 
the  form  of  the  vibrations  representing  the  disturbance  of  the 
molecules  may  in  either  case  be  obtained  in  lines.  These 
lines  then  indicate  the  different  arrangement  of  the  molecules 
of  matter  in  violin,  wood,  or  organ-pij>e,  which  yield  a  diflereot 
order  of  molecular  vibration,  and  transmit  to  the  air  diiferentlj 
formed  waves,  and  consequently  a  different  stroke  and  quality  of 
sound  to  the  ear. 

We  have  now  refined  our  rough  element  of  sound  by  deterrain- 
ing  its  pitch,  its  intensity,  and  pointing  to  the  existence  of  various 
qualities  or  timbres;  but  we  hav^e  yet  to  distinguish  properly 
l^lween  musical  sound  and  Noise, 
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M.  Beauquier  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  clifference 
between  noise  and  musical  sound, 

A  true  note,  ur  musical  sound,  contains  in  itself  a  third,  a 
fiftbj  and  an  octave.  In  addition  to  the  fundamental  uote^  a  cul- 
tivated car  will  be  able,  under  certain  experimental  conditionSj  to 
recognise  these  other  three,  like  faint  musical  emanations,  l^hese 
three  are  called  the  fundamental  harmonics  of  a  note,  and  every 
sound  is  thus  complex,  just  as  white  light  is  complex,  ci>ntaining 
within  itself  what  may  he  called  the  three  harmonical  colours,, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow.  Now,  when  the  ear  receives  one  distinct 
sound,  and  the  accessory  harmonics  are  at  the  same  time  of  very 
faint  intensity  and  very  high  in  pitcli,  then  we  have  a  pure  or 
clear  musical  sound  called  a  note ;  but  when  the  accessory 
or  harmonical  sounds  are  so  loud,  confused,  and  so  near  to  the 
fundamental  note  that  we  have  diiliculty  in  separating  between 
them  and  the  note  itself,  then  we  have  the  negation  of  musical 
^tlund — that  is  to  say,  noise.  The  Chinese  gong-  is  an  admirable 
example  of  unmusical  sound,  or  noise,  and  a  well*tuned  kettle- 
tlium  is  almost  as  good  an  example  of  a  true  musical  note. 

But  when  we  have  thus  manufactured  our  materials  we  have  not 
arranged  them*  We  have  got  the  threads,  but  we  have  not  woven 
them  into  any  fabric— we  have  not  invented  any  pattern — we 
have  not  given  them  any  form — we  have  not  created  any  work  of 
art.  We  might  as  well  give  a  man  a  bundle  of  coloured  threads, 
and  expect  him  without  machine  or  instruction  to  produce  an 
Indian  shawl,  as  give  him  musical  notes  without  teaching  him 
the  secret  of  the  scale,  or  of  symmetrical  arrangement,  and  expect 
him  to  produce  melody  and  harmony.  We  aie  still  a  long  way 
off  from  what  we  call  music. 

Now  before  we  enter  upon  any  further  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  musical  art,  the  question  naturally  arises,  What 
claims  has  it  upon  our  attention?  What  wants  does  it  meet? 
Why  is  it  worth  studying  ? 

We  might  point  to  the  fact  that  people  nowadays  spend  much 
lime  and  money  upon  music.  But  why  do  tbey  do  so?  Because 
it  gives  them  very  keen  enjoyment.  Why  does  it  give  them  cn- 
lo>ment?  what  is  the  enjoyment  wurtli  ?  Is  it  pleasure  and 
not f ting  more,  or  is  it  pleasure  and  Bomething  besides?  What 
rl:;bt  have  we  to  speak  of  Beethoven  in  the  same  breath  with 
Goclhe?  In  what  sense  is  the  musical  composer  a  teacher 
ur  an  intellectual  and  moral  benefactor?  All  such  questions, 
and  many  more  like  them,  which  are  asked  more  fre(] uently  than 
I  hey  are  answered,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence, — 
Wliat  is  the  dignity  of  tlie  musical  art?  To  this  question  we 
hope  to  give  some  definite  reply. 
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Speakin;^  g^cnerally,  all  the  arts  mny  he  said  to  have  arisen 
*out  of  a  certain  instinct,  which  impels  us  to  malce  an  appeal  to 
the  senses,  by  expressing^  our  thoughts  and  emotions  in  some 
external  form.  When  a  man  is  haunted  by  tht!  beauty  of  the 
outer  world,  when  he  has  !>cen  for  a  time  purely  receptive, 
watching  the  lig^ht  upon  summer  fields  or  through  netted  branches, 
or  at  evening  the  floods  of  liquid  fire  that  come  rolling  towards 
him  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea^  at  last  before  his  closed  exes 
in  the  dreams  of  the  night  there  arises  within  him  the  vision  of  an 
earth,  and  sky,  and  sea  even  more  fair  than  these;  and  seizing 
his  palette  and  canvas  in  the  morning,  he  endeavours  to  fix  th© 
impalpable  images  which  have  almost  pained  his  heart  with 
their  oppressive  loveliness.  Who  can  look  at  some  of  Turner « 
pictures,  and  see  there  *  the  sunshine  of  sunsliine  and  the  gloom 
of  gloom,'  without  feeling  that  the  picture  stands  for  the  deliver- 
nnee  of  a  souFs  burden?  It  is  its  own  justification.  No  one 
asks  first  why  it  gives  us  joy,  or  why  it  is  so  good  ;  that  ques- 
tioning may  come  afterwards  and  may  have  to  be  answered,  but 
our  uppermost  thoughts  are  such  as  these: — *  I,  ton,  have 
had  such  visions,  but  never  till  now  have  they  lived  and  moved 
before  me:  henceforth  their  life  is  doubled  because  revealed  ;  their 
beauty  is  painless  because  possessed  :  now  that  I  have  prisoned 
this  fleeting  memory,  it  is  mine  for  ever — KTtj^a  i^  a^L  In 
freeing  his  own  soul  the  painter,  the  orator,  the  poet  has  freed 
mine;  1  shall  not  suffer  in  this  direction  from  the  void  and 
the  agony  of  the  unattained,  for  it  is  there  worked  out  for  me 
and  for  all  men  to  rejoice  in  and  to  love/  Therefore  the  great 
justification  of  all  art  is  simply  this — that  all  life  tends  to  out- 
ward expression,  and  becomes  ricli  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
and  perfection  with  which  it  is  mastered  inwardly  and  realised 
outwardly. 

It  is  evident  that  the  artistic  instinct  is  involved  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  and  only  waits  for  the  peculiar  times 
and  seasons  favourable  to  each  of  its  several  developments. 
Hence  in  all  sorts  of  ages  and  countries  we  find  traces  of  the 
arts,  hut  only  in  certain  countries  and  at  certain  epochs  the  full 
developmeot  of  any.  The  seed  of  a  political  system,  of  a 
religious  creed,  or  of  anew  art,  may  lie  long  in  the  fallow  groutid 
of  history,  waiting  for  the  mysterious  and  happy  combination 
of  circumstances  necessary  to  its  special  development,  Dy 
and  by  this  nation  will  be  ready  for  such  a  government ;  and 
that  form  of  government,  which  may  have  tried  in  vain  to 
spring  up  before,  will  then  rise.  Sut  h  has  been  the  history  of 
representative  gc jvern men t  in  England*  By  and  by  a  nation 
will  feel  the  need  of  a  new  intellectual  form  for  its  religion ;  and 
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then,  and   nat  before,  will  the  new  system  prevaiL     Sucli  has 

been  the  history  of  tlie  Protestant  Reformation.     By  and  by  the 

aesthetic  and   imag^inativc  impulses  of  a  people  will  demand  a 

certain  appropriate  channel    of  expression  ;    and    then    the    art 

which  can  best  express  the  imperative  mood  of  the  popular  life 

is  certain  to  sprin<]^  up.    That  is  the  history  of  all  Literatures,  and 

also  of  the  directly  sensuous  arts  of  Sculpture  in  Greece,  of  Gothic 

Atchitcctare  in  modem  Eurojx?,  of  Painting  in  Italy,  and,  finally, 

I    of  Modern  Music  in  Italy,  France,  Belg^ium,  Germany,  and  Eng* 

L  land.     Each  art  has  been  strikingly  appropriate  to  its  own  age, 

^upd  each  art  has  more  or  loss  exhausted  the  impulses  which  it 

^^■M  deitincd  to  express.     We  will  now  endeavour  to  show  the 

mil  position  and   speciality  of  music  amongst   the  arts,  by  a 

gneneral  glance  at  some  of  the  art  developments  of  the  past. 

No  doubt  the  art  of  sculpture  existed  in  a  rude  form  amongst 
those  Eastern  nations  from  which  Greece  derived  the  germs 
of  all  that  she  ever  possessed.  Yet  we  do  not  admit  any  high 
development  of  sculpture  to  have  taken  place  before  the  period 
of  Grecian  art,  or  about  B.C.  500 ;  nor  do  we  venture  to  say 
tiiat  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  have  ever  been  sur- 
pused.  The  fact  is,  that  sculpture  was  the  art  which  ren- 
ikred  concrete,  or  gave  outward  expression  to,  the  Greek's 
highest  idea  of  what  was  desirable  and  excellent  in  life.  He 
was  passionately  enamoyred  of  the  external  world.  Beauty 
had  BO  hidden  meaning  for  him ;  the  incompleteness  or  in- 
sofSicieiicy  of  life  never  occurred  to  him ;  there  seemed  no 
rooiul,  no  aspiration  written  upon  the  face  of  man  or  nature : 
hence  he  loved  outline  better  than  colour,  and  cared  more  for 
form  than  for  expression.  His  life  was  exceedingly  simple ; 
his  intellect  remarkably  clear  and  active  and  subtle  ;  he  lived 
much  out  in  the  open  air,  gossiping  incessantlyj  learned  a 
little  Homer  ami  a  few  lyrics,  sometimes  peeped  into  a  work  of 
Anaxagoras  or  Zeno,  at  other  times  amused  himself  with  the  dis- 
putations of  the  Sophists,  or  listened  to  the  orators  in  the  Agora. 
But  whatever  else  he  did,  his  body  was  his  first  care.  The 
staple  of  his  education  consisted  in  gymnastic  exercises  and  the 
cultivation  of  rhythm  as  appHed  to  motion,  His  greatest  admi- 
ration was  lavished  upon  a  beautiful  human  bfxly,  and  in  Greece 
there  was  never  the  slightest  difficulty  in  studying  the  human 
form  divine.  What  every  one  was  proud  of,  every  one  was  prone 
(0  exhibit;  and  what  was  universally  exhibited  and  admired 
nalnrally  became  tlie  object  of  the  most  elaborate  and  successful 
mltivation*  Hence  Greece,  in  her  eager  simplicity^  her  exqui- 
site percepliim,   her   naive  enjoyment  of  life,  and   her  material 
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prosperity,    found  tin   appropriate  expression  for   ber  ideal   iir* 
the  Art  of  Sculpture. 

If  we  gl.ince  at  Rome  in  licr  best  days,  we  shall  hardly  be 
surprised  to  find  that  she  had  no  original  leanings  in  the  directicm 
of  the  sensuous  arts.  Tlie  art  expression,  If  such  it  can  be 
called,  of  her  ideal  is  to  be  found  in  the  Justinian  code.  Her 
notion  of  life  was  not  beauty^  but  law,  in  its  most  prosaic  aspe(  ts : 
stem  patriotism,  regulated  by  military  despotism ;  stern  justice^ 
regulated  by  civil  Jaw.  She  had  no  time  to  design  her  own 
public  buildings ;  she  borrowed  the  de*&igns  from  Greece.  Her 
statues  and  her  ornaments,  when  not  actually  made  by  degenerate 
Athenians,  were  but  the  cold  parodies  of  Grecian  art.  It  was 
not  until  centuries  later,  when  the  old  Empire  had  been  split  up 
into  a  th(>u^.'llld  fragments,  tbat  a  new  and  genuine  art  began  lt> 
arise  in  Italy, — but  an  art  responsive  to  a  new  age,  and  to  an 
utterly  changed  state  of  poUticut  life  and  religious  feeling,  VVc 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  An  of  Painting,  which  culminated  in 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  schools  of  Padua,  Venice,  Umbria, 
Verona,  Bcdoj^na,  Sienna,  Florence,  and  Rome, 

But  there  is  4me  growing  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  neir 
world  after  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the  art  of  the  old  world 
before  Christ,  which  it  is  highly  important  for  our  present  purpose 
to  notice.  That  characteristic  is  its  ever-increasing  tendency  to- 
express  complex  emotion.  The  Greek  schools  which  succeeded 
Phidias  indeed  supply  numerous  expressions  of  suffering,  such  as- 
the  Laocoon ;  action,  such  as  the  Discubolos ;  and  occasionally 
some  simple  and  strong  emotion,  such  as  the  Niobe. 

But  even  in  the  post-Phidian  period,  when  emotion  is  expressed' 
at  all,  it  is  usually  of  a  simple  and  direct  kind  ;  the  fever  of  the 
new  world  had  not  yet  set  in.  Upon  the  religions  of  the  put 
the  accumulated  moral  influences  and  religious  feelings  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing  by  the  one  wortl  Christianity^ 
broke  like  a  second  flood,  submerging  the  old  philosophies 
and  the  old  faiths.  The  rise  of  that  tide  was  irresistible,  and 
it  brought  with  it  the  elements  of  a  new  ideal  life,  in  violent 
antagonism  to  the  traditions  of  many  an  earlier  civilization. 
Thanks  to  this  antagonism,  which  drew  hard  and  fast  the  line 
l^etween  the  Church  and  the  World,  the  emotitmal  life  of  the 
early  Christians  was  also  simple  and  strong.  Missionary  «i^ork 
afforded  an  ample  anil  sufllcient  outlet  for  feelings  there  was 
little  time  for  anything  else.  The  New  Church  shrank  from 
Heathen  art,  as  the  Jews  had  shrunk  from  Egyptian  images ;  and 
although  a  reformed  Orpheus  cropped  up  later  in  the  character 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  preference  was  given  to  mere  sytnbolt^ 
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and  only  a  few  caarsc  representations  of  Christ,  His  apostles  or  His 
miracles,  were  allowed  to  grace  a  religion  which  was  intended  to 
appeal  to  the  spirit  more  than  to  the  senses.  Then,  when  the 
Christian  seed  hatl  been  sown  throujjhont  the  Icnj^th  and  breadth 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  be|^inning  of  tlie  end  drew  nigh  : 
and  we  have  heard  to  satiety  bow  the  Gothic  lujrdes  came  down 
from  the  Northern  Alps  upon  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  how  the 
worn-out  organization  ot  the  Empire  fell  like  an  avalanche  before 
ihe  breath  of  spring.  But  the  imperial  sceptre  had  only  passed 
from  the  Emperor  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  it  was  under  the 
litnidly  admitted  presidency  of  the  Pope  that  the  Christian 
Church  first  stepped  ft*rward  as  the  inspired  guide,  ready  to 
reduce  to  order  the  confused  life  and  weld  together  in  new 
combinations  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  old  and  the  new^ 
worlds. 

The  rise  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  rise  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe  after  the  death  oi  Charlemagne  (814)  gave  birth 
to  what  we  call  the  motlern  spirit,  which  is  empliatically  the 
spirit  of  a  complex  emoticmal  life*  In  Italy,  after  the  ch)se  of 
the  ninth  century,  the  still  forms  of  Byzantine  art  bad  entirely 
ceased  to  have  any  charm  for  a  nation  distracted  with  wars,  and 
in  the  eleventh  century  Italian  art  had  reached  its  lowest  con- 
dition. 

But  another  art  had  already  begun  to  assert  itself  in  France^ 
in  Germany,  and  in  England — an  art  which,  taking  its  rise 
nmongsl  the  masonic  guilds^  found  its  peitcctitm  in  the  cloister,  yet 
mingled  freelv  with  the  world,  and  became  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  monumental  expression  of  its  ^  lights   and  shadows,  all   the 

eaJtli  and  all  the  woe.*  Gothic  architecttne  received  some  of 
finest  developments  at  the   hands  of  priests,  but  tlie  Gothic 

mples  were  the  darlings  of  the  people  and  became  the  models^ 
f  popular  architecture  for  the  nation.  Into  them,  as  we  can  see 
to  this  day^  were  woven  the  miseries  and  the  joys,  the  wild 
fancies,  ihe  morbid  tendencies,  and  the  confused  aspirations  of  a. 
spiritual  faith,  struggling  with  new  and  untried  aspects  of  social 
and  political  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  that  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
rrnturies  strove  to  express.  How  highly  emotional  it  became 
they  know  who  have  marked  the  faces  that  |>eep  out  between 
the  network  of  leaves  or  clustering  fruit  in  florid  architrave 
and  capital.  When  the  art  began  to  lose  all  temperance,  and 
atnmied  wild  and  (lamboyant  fi)ims,  it  was  simply  because  the 
arlUt  was  in  despair  at  not  being  able  to  transcend  the  plastic 
Itmits  of  his  material — to  express  the  varied  emotions  which 
were  dailj  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  oppressive,  and 
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which  neither  stone-carving  nar  any  other  known  medium  could 
suffice  to  express.  But  a  more  highly  emotional  art  was  alreatl 
preparing  to  take  its  place — the  art  of  Italian  painting — whic^ 
beginning  with  Cimabue  (born  1240),  gradually  rose  along  wi 
the  decline  of  Gothic  art  until,  with  the  successors  of  Titian  and 
Tintoretj  that  too  had  exhausted  its  emotional  functions  and 
began  to  decline  along  with  the  rise  and  sudden  ascendency  of 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  art-medium  of  emotion  —  Modern* 
Musia 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  life 
was  so  rapid  and  human  emotion  so  complex  as  it  has  become 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  The  printing  press,  the  discovej 
of  America^  the  increase  of  commerce^  the  general  circulation 
thought,  have  given  rise  to  abnormal  combinations  and  chanj 
of  which  the  old  world  never  dreamed.  This  has  generated 
peculiarly  restless  and  feverish  temperament  of  life.  Can  we 
wonder  that  art  should  try  to  keep  pace  with  these  developments — 
that  in  its  own  region,  that  of  the  emotions,  it  should  twist  stone 
into  every  conceivable  shape,  and  then  cast  it  aside  as  inadequate  ; 
then  seize  upon  colour,  and  after  depicting  through  its  aid  every 
possible  scene  capable  of  exciting  the  imagination,  still  pine  for 
some  more  complete  expressional  medium  ?  And  now  what 
more  could  be  done  by  art  than  Raphael,  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo,  had  accomplished?  What  still  cried  out  for  direct 
expression  which  they  had  not  been  able  directly  to  express? 
Something  there  was  in  those  independent  states  of  consciousnoK«i 
generated  within  the  mind — something  there  was  in  what  we  call 
emotion,  and  especially  complex  emotion— %vhich  called  for  direct 
expression,  and  which  found  it  not  in  carved  stone  or  limited 
canvas.  What  was  that  something?  In  a  word,  it  was  Move* 
mmt  or  Velocity,  That  is  a  fundamental  property  of  all  emotion. 
There  was  no  direct  expression  for  that  in  sculpture,  or  archi- 
tecture, or  painting:  the  stone  did  not  move;  the  scene  on 
canvas,  however  excited,  retjuired  an  effort  of  the  imagination 
before  it  became  a  thing  of  motion ;  the  battle  raging  on  canvas 
was  an  a?sthetic  fiction — it  acted  upon  that  inner  movement  of 
the  mind,  which  is  so  fundamental  a  property  of  emotion,  not 
directly  but  only  through  the  imagination  ;  the  colours  did  not 
change ;  the  canvas  was  as  still  as  the  stone.  For  a  perfect 
emotional  art  actual  velocity  was  indispensjible,  and  it  is  the 
addition  of  this  one  property  which  the  art  of  music  alone 
possesses  in  combination  with  all  the  other  properties  of  emotion 
that  makes  music  the  supreme  art-medium  of  emution. 

One  thoughtful  glance  is  suflictent  to  show  us  that  the  rough 
elements  of  emotion  and  the  rough  elements  of  musical  *" 
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hare  all  the  cumman  properties  wiicb  fit  them  for  meeting^  upon 
a  common  ground  and  for  acting  upon  each  other* 

Emotion  is  never  lonjg^  at  the  same  level ;  it  has  its  elatmiis 
a.nd  depressions.  Sounds  as  manipulated  by  the  art  of  music,  has 
its  elations  and  dej/ressiaia — musical  notes  go  up  and  down  in  the 
scale. 

Emotion  has  various  ititemilies.  Musical  notes,  as  has'  been 
srco^  directly  communicate  various  intensities  of  sound  to  the  drum 
of  the  ear;  music  has  its  jf  aod  pp^  its  crcscendos  and  diminu- 

fo^,  its  loud  and  soft  combinations  of  instruments* 

The  progressive  steps  in  a  continued  state  of  emotion  have 
something  Wk^form;  they  can  be  arranged  ;  they  have  a  begin- 
ning, a  development,  an  end,  or,  at  all  events,  somewhere  a  transi- 
lioo  to  a  different  region  of  feeling  altogether.  Music  has  a  form^ 
obvious  even  to  tlie  eye ;  the  notes  indicate  a  theme  or  subject 
which  is  developed  and  brought  to  a  close  ;  the  words  umUfy  prch 
porti^n^  development^  are  sufhcientlj  familiar  to  all  readers  in 
connection  with  music. 

The  meeting  of  two  or  more  emotions — such,  for  instance, 
as  is  the  case  when  we  pass  out  of  a  dark  room  into  the  light, 
or  when  we  hear  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter  in  the  midst  of  intense 
f — these  are  simple  enough  forms  of  complex  emotion  ;   but 

all  complex  emotion  we  get  simultaneous  varietj/.  Need  we 
bow  wonderfully  harmony  in  music,  even  a  simple  chord, 
;es  the  property  of  such  simultaneous  imrieti/? 

And  lastly,  the  progress  of  emotion  is  fast  or  slow  ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  incessantly  beating  out  time  with  every  pulse  and 
tlirob  of  the  blood  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  its  veiaciti/ :  and  this  is 
thir  important  quality  which  makes  the  'Sound  Art,*  of  all  arts 
hitberto  discovered,  the  great  medium  for  the  expression  and  for 
the  generation  of  emotion,  simple  or  complex*  No  outward  pre- 
sentation of  scene  or  action  is  needed,  as  in  the  drama — no  aid 
ffom  imagination,  as  in  painting  or  sculpture — in  order  to  supply 
velocity  or  movement.  The  sound  vilDrates  directly  upon  the 
drum  of  the  ear  ;  the  auditory  nerve  receives  pulse  after  pulse, 
and  transmits  it  to  the  emotional  region  of  the  brain.  Emotions, 
simple  or  complex,  are  thus  generated  directly  and  physically 
by  the  power  of  sound,  without  the  aid  of  imagery  or  thought ; 
amly  again,  emotions  already  working  in  the  brain  find  relief  in 
Uie  ^rt  of  outward  and  concrete  expression  which  the  art  of 
mosic  procures  for  them. 

My  then,  at  this  stage  of  our  disquisition  it  be  asked  what  is  the 
me  of  music,  we  ask  in  reply,  What  is  the  use  of  stimulating, 
regulating,  and  disciplining  the  emotions?  What  is  the  use 
of    providing   for    them    a   pscyho-physical    outlet,   when    they 
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are  excited  or  roused  ?  Music  excites,  expresses,  rcgfuUtes^ 
and  relieves  the  life  af  emotion.  These  are  its  functions  and 
these  are  its  uses.  Life  is  rich  almost  in  proportion  to  the  fulness 
of  its  emotional  activity.  As  a  physical  fact^  music  re-creates 
exhausted  emotion  bv  nerve  currents  generated  through  direct 
vibration  of  the  nervous  tissues  ;  and  l)y  the  same  means 
music  arouses  and  cuhivates  emotion  into  its  highest  activity. 
Again,  life  is  noble  almost  in  proportion  to  tVie  strength  and 
balance  of  emotion.  Control  of  emotional  activity  is  as  essential 
to  worthy  life  as  the  abundance  of  emotion.  Noble  music  pos* 
sesses  this  power  of  controlling  and  disciplining  emotion  to  a 
consummate  dc^'ree.  The  notion  that  music  is  only  intended  t4> 
please  and  tickle  the  ear  is  a  notion  worthy  of  a  savage*  To 
listen  to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  is  not  all  amusement.  The 
emotions  aroused  are  steadily  put  through  definite  stages,  just  as 
definite  and  just  as  salutary  to  the  realm  of  feeling,  just  as  well 
calculated  to  bring  it  into  discipline  and  obedience,  as  the  athlete's 
pragressive  exercises  are  calculated  to  strengthen  and  discipline 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  The  emotions  are  not  allowed  to  run 
wild.  The  music,  if  we  put  ourselves  to  the  strain  of  following" 
it,  checks  them  here,  rouses  them  there,  holds  them  iis  it  were  io 
suspension,  gives  them  a  fair  vent  at  times,  shows  them  the  way 
out  of  unrest  into  rest,  and  out  of  varied  and  apparently  inconsistent 
states  of  discord  to  barrnonious  development  and  unity.  The  mere 
intellectual  task  of  appreciating  the  tcrhnirnl  form  and  excellence 
of  a  truly  great  musical  work  or  Tone-Poem  is  no  li'jfht  one,  but 
it  is  a  highly  refining  one.  Nevertheless,  the  intellect  in  music 
must  be  held  subordinate  to  the  plain  purpose  of  elaboratiDgr 
schemes  of  complex  and  simple  emotions  :  it  is  this  power  which 
raises  music,  through,  but  beyond,  ctmuectioa  with  the  senses, 
into  a  moral  agent. 

That  all  music  is  not  of  this  kind,  is  not  calculated  to  stimu- 
late and  arrange  the  emotions  beneficiaUy,  mav  be  taken  to  be  ai 
self-evident  fact.  Much  of  Italian  and  French  music  is  so  wedded 
to  languishing  sentiment  or  absolute  frivolity  that  the  best-disposed 
musician  cannot  treat  it  au  seneni\  as  the  presentation  of  cmotian 
in  any  salutary  or  re-creative  order.  Place  any  Italian  love-sonjf  by 
the  side  of  one  of  Schu berths  Romances,  and  the  emotional  differ- 
ence will  be  apparent  to  any  one  at  all  capable  of  enjoying  music. 
The  Italian  view  of  love  and  the  German  view  of  love  are  well 
represented  in  the  different  emotional  atmospheres  of  Italian  ami 
German  songs.  The  music  of  Italy  expresses  passion  without 
restraint ;  and  then  follows  of  necessity  sentiment  vamped  up  with 
artificial  shocks  and  thrills  to  supply  the  place  of  exhausted  pas« 
sion.     That,  with  all  its  exquisite  gift  of  melody,  with  all   its 
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cunning  appropriation  of  melting,  though  limited,  harmonies^  is 
the  morale  of  modern  Italian  music: — of  course  we  do  not 
Alldde  to  the  ^eat  schools  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

But  when  we  pass  to  Gerraanv,  we  have  to  come  to  the  *  true 
and  tender  North.'  Life  is  there  no  dream  on  a  Venetian  balcony, 
love  is  there  no  short-lived  rapture  of  summer  days  and  starry 
nights;  but  *  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest/  and  love  is  of  such  fabric 
as  win  last  out  a  lifetime  and  be  true  to  the  end  ;  and,  therefore, 
ibere  must  be  restraint  and  economy  of  passion,  there  must  be 
the  middle  tints  as  well  as  the  glowing  lights,  there  must  be  mid- 
night watches  as  well  as  noonday  dreams,  Parting  must  be  real 
pain,  and  meeting  must  be  real  rapture:  the  fount  is  so  foil,  there 
IS  no  need  of  pumping  up  sentiment ;  the  life  is  a  life  within  as 
well  as  a  life  without:  and  hence  the  German  music  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  external  scenes  or  exciting  stories ;  it  can  be  cast 
in  the  mould  of  opera,  but  it  can  also  do  without  it:  above  all,  it 
<ao  pl*J  upon  the  whole  key-board  of  eaJstence,  instead  of  con- 
fining itself  to  a  few  tragic  octaves  of  passion  ;  it  can  carry  out 
symphonies  as  well  as  operas,  and  can  make  songs  for  every  event 
ajul  preludes  and  sonatas  for  every  phase  of  feeling — from  its  most 
glacial  intensities  to  its  most  glowing  heats — and  for  every  grada- 
tioD  of  delicate  emotion  which  may  lie  between  the  two. 

Much  more  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  moral  and 
emotional  functions  of  music,  but  we  trust  enough  has  been 
s^  !     to    vindicate    the    almost    passionate    conviction    of 

t.  ;1   musicians,  that  music  is  more  than  a  pastime ;   that 

it  holds  a  distinct,  a  legitimate,  and  clearly  defined  position 
Amongst  the  arts;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  exercising  the  most 
powerful  and  beneficial,  as  well  as  the  most  delightful,  inlluences 
upon  the  cultured  few  and  upon  the  uncultured  many. 

We  shall  now  glance  rapidly  at  the  dawn  of  the  great  Sound 
Alt  of  modern  music. 

It  may  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to  be  told  at  once  that  he 
j\pei\  not  trouble  himself  about  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  the 
ih4>rews,  or  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  traditions 
abrmi  Greek  music  contributed  a  little  towards  the  formation  of 
the  modern  art,  and  a  great  deal  towards  its  hindrance.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
^  ^  k  music,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  modes  and  rhjlhins,  was 
jing  but  a  kind  of  monotonous  intoning,  accompanied  by 
various  instruments,  which  served  to  emphasize  the  time  and 
movement  of  the  intoned  or  sjwken  cadences.  No  doubt  the 
poetry  of  motion  was  much  more  studied  and  much  better  under- 
itofxl  by  the  Greeks  than  by  us,  and  Greek  pipes  and  lyres  were 
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copiously  employed  in  reg^ulating,  by  gradations  of  sound  and 
com  pi  i  rated  intervals  of  time,  the  action  of  all  who  wished  to 
excel  in  the  Greek  games,  or  take  part  in  any  public  pttrfann- 
ance.  Instruments  were,  no  doubt,  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
jfymnast;  but  the  recitative  or  Greek  melody  must  after  all 
have  been  but  a  lame  accessory  to  Greek  poetry  and  declama- 
tion.     Of  Greek  harmony  there  is  not  a  trace. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  the  music  of  the  Hebrews,  or  tBat 
of  any  of  the  highly  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  differed 
materially  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  We  may  get  some  idea 
of  Greek,  and  probably  Hebrew,  intoning^  from  tlie  extant  Gre- 
pforian  chantSj  although  of  course  Gregorian  is  a  Tajjfue  tcrtn 
which  covers  all  sorts  of  modern  adaptations.  St  Ambrose, 
about  A.D.  374,  notoriouslv  founded  his  new  church  music  lit 
Milan  on  a  few  of  the  Greek  scales  ;  and  St.  Gregory^  about 
5il0,  who  revived  as  much  as  he  could  find  of  the  Ambrosian 
music,  simply  gave  his  name  to  Grctjorian  chants  which  had 
been  in  use  long  before  his  time.  Hucbald,  a  Belgian  monk 
about  920,  has  left  a  musical  trf*atise,  in  which  we  may  see  tow 
far  music  had  got  in  bis  day.  Up  to  that  time  we  find  no  bars, 
DO  flats  or  sharps  indicated,  and  no  time;  we  might  atld,  no 
harmony,  for  the  diaphony  employed  by  him  i%  to  our  ears  moat 
terrible  discord.  Let  us  fancy  any  melody  harmonized  with  tlie 
assistance  of  an  eighth  above  or  below,  or  with  the  fourth  aiboTe 
or  the  fifth  below.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  this  music  was 
executed  by  singincr  the  top  and  bottom  lines  soft,  and  the  middle 
or  principal  melml y  loud.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  nottofi 
of  playing  two  different  notes  in  successive  harmony  to  one  pf 
longer  duration,  or  the  art  of  de scanty  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
any  one.  In  Hucbald's  harmony  all  the  notes  played  togethar 
are  of  the  same  length,  so  that  we  have  chords  of  consecutive 
fifths  and  fourths  and  so  on.  The  inventions  attributed  to 
Guido  of  Arezzo  are  without  number,  and  perhaps  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  determine  precisely  what  he  really  cVid  or  did  not 
invent.  It  is  safer  to  say  that  he  adopted  a  system  of  notation, 
which  enabled  his  pupils  to  connect  written  notes  with  sounds 
much  more  easily  than  before,  and  hence  gave  an  enormous 
impulse  to  the  study  of  music  throughout  ecclesiastical  Europe- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Greek  traditions  still  hung  like  lead 
about  the  neck  of  church  music.  In  many  respects  the  produc- 
tions of  secular  musicians,  the  songs  of  jougleurs  and  the 
troubadours,  were  in  advance  of  the  monks,  aim  pi  v  because  they 
were  unshackled  by  any  respect  for,  or  even  knowledge  of, 
Greek  models.  Who  can  fell  how^  the  rise  of  harmony  wns 
retarded  by  such  a  Greek  dictum  as  that  a    tkirdf  the   most 
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agreeable  of  intervals,  is  inadmissible?  Such  rules  were  doubt- 
less disregarded  by  the  wild  players  at  fairs  and  tourneys; 
indeed,  it  was  their  rude  instruments  whifh  in  alt  probability 
first  opened  up  the  mystery  of  sweet  chords,  for  many  of  their 
bowed  viols  of  six  or  more  strings  were  so  constructed  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  play  upon  one  string  without  sounding 
some  of  the  others ;  and  as  the  player  bad  only  his  own  ears  to 
consult,  he  doubtless  stumbled  upon  many  combinations  that 
he  practised  habitualiy,  but  was  either  too  ignorant  or  too  lazy 
to  record. 

Thus,  like  so  many  great  movements,  modern  music  was  in 
the  air,  and  yet  year  after  year  its  development  was  suspended. 
The  monks  were  beating  about  the  bush,  blinded  by  a  false 
^rstem  ;  the  jougleurs  went  their  own  way  without  any  system 
si  all.  But  certain  disco veri^  had  not  only  to  be  stumbled  upon, 
but  to  be  recognized  and  formulated,  before  the  foundations  of 
the  real  art  of  modern  music,  as  we  have  it,  could  be  laid.  The 
first  and  greatest  of  these  discoveries  was  the  discovery  of  a  scale 
jstem  or  tonality,  based  on  natural  laws  and  a  symmetrical 
ivision  of  the  octave.  AH  tliat  could  be  done  without  our 
Dodem  fixed  system  of  tonality  was  done  between  the  great 
ial to-Belgian,  Josquin  des  Pres,  at  the  beginning  of  what  Mr, 
lidlah  calls  the  Second  Period  of  Music,  or  about  1400,  and 
Palestrina  at  the  end  of  that  same  period,  about  1600,  And  it 
is  remarkable  how  often,  by  following  the  inspirations  of  natural 
Ktn&tinct,  the  combinations  of  both  these  great  men  leave  the 
ipression  of  a  fixed  tonality  upon  the  ear,  although  it  was  not 
^jrct  g-enerally  accepted. 

The  old  masters  would  begin  a  scale  on  any  one  of  the  eight 
ooCes  of  the  octave,  their  intervals  of  tones  and  semitones  would 
be  in  different  places  in  each  scale,  and  thus  leave  upon  our  cars 
the  impression  of  an  unfinished  scale.  The  modern  scales  are 
nil  complete,  because,  although  begun  on  different  notes,  the 
semitones  fall  in  the  same  places  in  each  scale.  Each  major  has 
a  minor,  but  in  each  minor  the  semitones  also  fall  in  the  same 
places.  In  each  major  the  semitones  fall  l)etween  the  third  and 
fourth  sound;  in  each  minor  they  fall  between  the  second  and 
third  sound.  This,  and  the  consequent  discovery  of  what  is  called 
ibp  perfect  cadence^  or  the  discord  of  the  dominant  seventh  and  its 
resolution,  which  was  once  considered  monstrous,  but  which  has 
now  become  the  most  common  of  all  modulations,  — these  two 
discoveries,  and  the  new  laws  which  they  reveal,  form  at  length 
the  firm  natural  and  scientific  basis  of  our  modern  music. 

One  great  name  stands  out  as  the  genius  that  presided  over 
tkete  new  and  startling  developments;  it  is  that  of  Carissimf, 
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1585 — 1672.     This  great  man  has  been  called  the  very  typ 
tlic  Transition  Period,  that  bridge  ovor  which  we  pass  from  me 
old   toaalitv    to    the    new,    or    from    ancient    to    modem   music, 
Carissimi   might    have    seen   Palestrina,   and    he    lived  to  hear 
<]^oreni.     The  germs  of  every  style  of  music  known  since  arose 
durinjT  his    lifetime — he   witnessed,   as  Mr.  Hullah  points  out,] 
the   bloom  and   gradual  decay  of  the  madrigal  in   England  and 
Germany,   the  birth  and   adolescence  of  the  musical   drama  in 
France  under  LuUi,  the  invention  of  the  oratorio  in  the  oratory  J 
of  San  Filippo  Neri  at  Rome,  and  lastly  the  rise  and  progress  of  J 
instrumental  music  as  an  independent  branch  of  art. 

We  have  now   fairly   launched    the  reader  into  the  ocean  ol 
Modern  Music,     It  would  be  quite  beyond  our  present  purpose 
to  follow  its  rise  and  progress  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  revival  of  any  old 
art,  but  essentially  a  new  art  with  recently  discovered  principles, 
and  unique  capacities  for  the  direct  expression  of  emotion.      It 
may  now  be  interesting  to  inquire — 1st,  how  far  England  is  or 
ever  has  been  a   musical  country  ;    2nd^   how   musical   culturo  , 
may  be  improved  and  extended   in  this  country ;  and  lastly  wcl 
tnay  point  to  some  of  the  more  popular  and  practical,  or,  as  AlrJ 
Darwin  would  say,  *  direct  uses'  of  music  *  to  man  in  reference! 
to  his  ordinary  habits  of  life/ 

Great  and   laudable  exertions  have   from   time  to  time  been 
made  by  English  writers  to  show  that  the  English  possess  a  real 
and  not  a  borrowed  genius  for  music ;  that  they  have  originated! 
^reat    improvements,   such   as   harmony   and   counterpoint,    anj 
invented  new  forms,  such  as  the  glee  and  madrigal,  or  at  leasll 
been  the  first  to  bring  these  to  perfection.      Further  on,  Purcell ' 
and  Pelharn  Humphrey  are  quoted  ;  and  after  them — well,  then, 
of  course,  there  is  a  pause,  and  we  take  refuge  in  old   Englisb.. 
•ongs  of  doubtful  origin,  for  all  attempts  to  prove  the  existenc 
of  a  real  English  school  of  music  for  the  last  200  years  must  of 
course  fail. 

About  1400  the  complex  elements  which  have  entered  into  the 
composition  of  England  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  welded 
together  into  a  kind  of  national  life;  at  all  events  we  can  then 
speak  of  the  English  people  with  some  degree  of  correctness, 
and  examine  their  tastes,  their  pursuits,  and  their  industries  as 
natural  products.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  abtiut  the  ; 
1400  an  English  name,  that  of  John  Dunstable,  stands  out  and 
represents  a  great  musical  force  in  this  country.  Vet  there  is  nol 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  invented  anything  essentially  new,  or 
that  he  did  more  than  systematize  the  musical  movement  tben 
going  on  in  Belgium   under  Dufay,  who  was  born  forty  years 
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liefore,  and  who  carried  counterpoint  to  Rome  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Then,  in  speak ing^  of  English  church  music,  it  is  impossible 

to  forget  that  all  its  early  rudiments  and  developments  came 

T  with  the  Christian  Church  from  Italy,     St,  Ambrose,  and 

T  him  St.  Gregory,  whose  influence  in  England  is  suOiciently 

oottirious,  put  their  stamp   indelibly  upon  the  earliest  chants  ; 

whilst  such    men   as  Huebald,  Guldo  of  Arezzo  {1050),  and 

Franco  of  Cologne  reduced  the  still  confused  notation  to  some 

sort  of  order*     If,  then,  we  suppose  the  English  nation  to  date 

from  about  1400,  or  even   somewhat  earlier,  chronology  itself 

forbids  the  supposition  of  England  having   contributed  to  the 

invention  of  church  music,  because  it  had  already  been  invented 

Italy.     We  are  aware  that  a  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the 

lleged  fact  that  Alfred  the  Great,  in  8t>t>,  instituted  a  musical 

professorship  at  Oxford ;  but   unfortunately  we  have  no   proof 

of  the    existence   of    the    University    till    the    twelfth    century, 

Afso  die  origination  of  part-singing  has  been  claimed  for  the 

inhabitants   of  these  isles  on  the  strength  of  a  statement    that 

Here  ward  and  his  sons  sang  in  three  parts  at  the  bridal  feast  of  a 

Cornish  king.     In   115^  we  hear  of  part-sinj^ing  in  connection 

jriih  the  choirs  which  accompanied  Thomas  a  Becket  to  Paris; 

in  1250  the  six  men*s  song,   'Sumer  is  a  cumen  in/  has 

quoted  ad  nauseam  to  prove  how  far  the  secular  music  was 

in  advance  of  the  sacred  music  of  the  period.     In  all  this  there 

may  be  some  truth.      We  have  no  doubt  that  many  chords  were 

discovered    and    played  on    popular    instruments,    such    as    the 

erouth,  of  which  the  Church  took  no  account;  but  when  wc  hear 

.^brce-part   songs,  we  must  know    wherein    they    were    suj> 

^"^  to   differ    from    the    barbarous    diaphony    in    Hucbald's 

CSL    Enchiriadis,'    which   dates   as  far   back  as   932,  and 

where    we    find    real    harmony,    as    in    *Sumer    is    a   cumen 

in,*  we  must   remember    that    tlie    art    of    descant    was    known 

in  the  Church  as  early  as   1150,   or    at  least  a  hundred  years 

before  the  date  ascribed  to  that  famous  song.     As  to  the  popular 

music  in  vogue  here  in  the  fourteenth  century  at  fairs  and  tourneys, 

mo  one  can  doubt  where  that  came  from*    It  came  from  Provence, 

Nofthem  France,  and  Belgium.    In  1400  an  immense  romantic 

sad  poetical   literature  already  existed,  and  the  trouveres  were 

all  orer  Europe. 

Later  on,  as  regards  the  essentially  foreign  origin  of  all  the 
forms  of  modern  music,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  fol- 
lowing succinct  statement,  which,  coming-  from  so  conscientious 
and  ilktinguished  an  authority  as  Mr.  Hullah,  will  carry  its  own 
irej^ht*  After  doings  full  justice  in  a  previous  part  of  his 
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volume  to  the  Belgians  and  tbe  French  in  the  sLxteentI 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  to  the  Germans  in  the  last  and 
present  centuries,  he  adds,  *  The  Italians  are  the  inventors  of 
some,  and  the  perfectors  of  most  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
modem  orchestra.  The  resources  of  these  instruments  were 
developed  in  Italy,  and  the  earliest  great  performers  on  them 
were  Italians,  Not  only  were  the  oratorio  and  opera  bom  and 
bred  in  Italy,  but  every  distinct  form  of  musical  compositions, 
instrumental  as  well  as  vocal^  is  the  invention  of  Italians/ 

But  if  we  must,  as  a  nation,  surrender  our  claims  to  musical 
originality,  the  next  question  is,  Have  we  ever  so  assimilated  the 
productions  of  foreign  art  as  to  carry  on,  for  any  length  of  time, 
any  continuous  and  characteristic  development  of  musical  com* 
position?  Our  madrigal  and  motet  writers  will  then,  of  course, 
be  quoted  :  but,  unfortunately,  the  very  words  madrigal,  madre 
yala^  song  of  the  Virgin,  and  moteit^  are  Italian.  However, 
between  15(}()  and  IGOO,  the  names  of  Tye,  Tallis,  Farrant, 
Byrd,  Bevin,  Morley,  Weelkes»  Wilbye,  Ward,  Dowland,  Bull, 
and  Orlando  Gibbons,  formed  tbe  glory  of  music  in  England  j 
and  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  nothing  so  fine  as  the  compo- 
sitions of  these  eminent  men  was  prtiduced  by  Englishmen 
until  the  post-Restoration  period  graced  by  the  nam^  of  Henry 
Purcell  and  Pel  ham  Humphrey, 

But  although  English  madrigals  were  composed  and  apjieared 
simultaneously  in  England  and  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, so  that  it  may  not  be  easy  to  derive  them  in  the  first  place 
from  Italy  alone,  we  must  remember  that  both  countries  owed 
the  development  of  counterpoint  and  harmony  to  the  previous 
Belgian  wave  of  musical  progress,  which,  under  Josquin  des 
Pres  and  his  successors,  appears  to  have  reached  Italy  and 
England  about  the  same  time.  At  all  events  the  obligations  of 
the  Englishmen  Tallis,  Farrant,  Byrd,  and  their  Italian  contem* 
porary  Pales trina,  to  Josquin  des  Pres  will  hardly  be  denied. 
We  may  also  remark  that  Luca  Marenzio  and  Orlando  Lasso, 
heads  uf  the  Italian  madrigal  school,  both  resided  in  England. 
*  The  madrigal,'  says  Mr*  Chorley,  *  comes  from  the  south.^ 
This  Reformation  period  was  our  golden  opportunity.  Nerer 
until  the  present  centurj^  has  there  been  such  a  taste  for  music 
in  England  as  existed  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of 
James  L  Singing  at  sight  in  those  days  became  a  common 
accomplishment ;  and  large  numbers  of  musical  instruments^ 
chiefly  manufactured  in  Italy,  were  imported  into  Englaod, 
*■  Most  kinds  of  musical  instruments,*  says  Carl  Engel,  ^  in  vise 
at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  evidently  introduced  into 
Northern   Europe  from  Italy  and   Spain/     But   the  increased 
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suppression  of  big:hly  ritualistic  services  dealt  one  blow  to  the 
church  music,  and  the  severe  Puritan  feeling  dealt  another  to 
its  more  secular  culture.  Still  people  were  much  merrier  under 
Cromwell  than  might  have  been  expected  5  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  1656  the  first  English  opera  was  performed  at  Rutland 
House,  in  which  Mrs.  Henry  Coleman  also  appeared  as  the  first 
female  singer,  it  is  said,  who  ever  performed  in  public. 

With  John  Jenkins  ^nA  Henry  Lawes  the  great  Elizabethan 
school  of  music — the  nearest  approach  to  a  national  school 
which  England  has  ever  had  —  died  ;  and  all  through  the 
Commonwealth,  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  musical 
art,  though  still  cultivated  in  private  circles,  lay  to  some  extent 
under  a  public  cloud* 

Then  arose  in  this  country  what  we  may  call  the  Anglo- 
French  school,  with  which  must  be  connectetl  the  great  names 
of  Pelham  Humphrey  and  Purcell  \  and  once  more  there 
seemed  a  chance  of  something  like  the  rise  of  a  real  English 
school ;  but  the  music  of  the  Restoration  was  not  a  revival  or 
c%*en  a  development  of  the  Elizabethan  schools*  Oor  composers 
had  once  more  gone  a-begging.  The  King  hated  the  old 
masters,  and  was  all  for  French  tunes*  '  He  was  a  brisk  and 
airy  Prince,'  and  did  not  like  the  'grave  and  solemn  way  of 
TaLlis  and  Byrd  ; '  so  he  encouraged  his  young  choristers  to 
compose  in  die  French  style,  and  Humphrey,  who  had  lately 
conie  back  from  France,  as  Pepys  says,  *an  absolute  FVench 
monsieur,'  promised  to  give  the  King's  old-fashioned  choir- 
master a  lift  out  of  his  place.  The  fact  was  that  *  Master 
Humphrey  '  had  been  to  Paris  to  study  under  Lulli  the  French 
eoiQposer,  and  came  back  to  form  a  school  of  French  music  in 
England. 

His  greatest  successor,  Purcell,  a  man  who  in  originality  and 
fertility  must  be  ranked  with  Mozart,  attempted  to  blend  the 
grace  of  the  French  school  with  the  science  and  severe  learning  of 
the  old  Elizabethan  masters,^ — and  he  succeeded  ;  but  he  left  no 
followers  at  all  comparable  to  himself — none  that  were  not  soon 
compelled  to  yield  the  palm  in  music  to  Scarlatti,  Pergolesj, 
lad  Marcel lo  in  Italy,  and  to  Handel,  Gluck,  and  Bach  in 
Germany.  Against  such  names  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
remark  we  have  only  to  set  talented  and  worthy  composers  like 
Croft|  Greene,  Ame,  and  the  greatest,  Boyce,  Our  later  de- 
Telopments  arc,  beside  the  colossal  strides  of  Germany,  of  a 
still  more  dubious  and  meagre  description.  To  quote  a  recent 
muthor,  *The  so-called  English  school  had  not  life  enough  to 
mrive  the  paralysis  of  the  civil  wars,  nor  memory  enough 
to  oodtuiue  its  own  traditions,  and  France  and  Italy  alternately 
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contended  for  the  honour  of  carrying  off  the  musical  prize*  in 
England,  until  Germany,  like  a  very  David,  arose  and  slew  batb 
the  lion  and  the  bear.' 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Hanoverian  Georges  crushed 
native  talent  by  encourag^ing  the  Germans;  but  neither  Italy 
nor  Germany  was  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  England,  On 
the  contrary,  English  talent  was  for  a  long  lime  protected.  For 
many  years  great  efforts  were  made  to  encourage  our  native 
musicians;  and  their  b^illads  were  as  much  bought,  and  sold^ 
and  sung  as  they  are  now.  As  late  as  George  U.'s  reign,  only 
an  Englishman  could  fdl  the  post  of  King^s  organist;  and  almost 
every  English  composer  of  any  note  was  Doctor  of  Music,  and 
installed  in  some  place  of  honour  or  emolument.  Englishmen 
have  for  centuries  taught  our  cathedral  choirs ;  nor  was  there 
ever  any  serious  attempt  made  to  keep  their  operas  off  the  stage, 
such  as  they  were,  nor  is  there  now.  Mr.  Balfe,  Mn  John 
HuIIah,  and  Mr.  Vincent  Wallace  have  all  been  successful 
writers  of  opera  in  our  own  day.  Yet  for  all  this  England  hsis 
originated  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  Pistochi  and  Goudemel 
founded  singing  schools,  as  Stradiuarius  and  the  Amatis  created 
the  modern  violin,  and  thus  made  the  modern  orchestra  possible. 
Italy,  again,  gave  us  the  opera ;  Handel  elaborated  the  highest 
form  of  the  oratorio;  and  Haydn  may  be  said  to  have  created 
the  symphony  and  the  quartet. 

It  Would  ret|uire  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience  to  establish 
beyond  a  cavil  all  of  the  foregoing  positions ;  however,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  diem  here,  as  the  results  of  some  research,  and 
to  sum  them  up  briefly  as  follows ; — 

In  speaking  of  Music  in  England,  let  it  be  clearly  understcKxl 
diat  we  allude  to  modern  music,  and  that  we  start  from  about 
1400,  at  which  time  England  possessed  a  distinct  national  life; 
and  we  say  that  her  church  music  came  from  Italy,  and  her 
secular  music  came  from  Provtrtice.  The  schools  of  Henry  VIII, 
were  deeply  indebted  to  the  influence  of  Josquin  des  Pres ;  and 
the  schools  of  Elizabeth,  James  1.,  and  Charles  1.  were  as  deeply 
indebted  to  the  inlluence  of  Palcstrina.  Nevertheless,  between 
1500  and  1650  there  flourished  in  England  a  very  illustrious 
series  of  composers  who  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  their 
contemporaries  in  Belgium,  France,  or  Italy.  The  Restoration 
music  was  mainly  of  French  origin,  deeply  infected  with  the 
genius  of  Lulli ;  and  although  Pure  el  I  broke  away  from  many 
French  forms,  and  endeavoured  to  chasten  the  English  school  by 
an  admixture  of  the  old  Elizabethan  severity,  yet  he  left  none 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  new  development,  and  from  bis  time 
to  our  own,  as  far  as  we  have  had  any  composers  capable  of 
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writing  any  things  beyond  a  ballacJ,  we  have  been  mainly  influenced 
bj  the  Italian  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  by  the  German  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  of  whom  many  have  been  hospitably  received  in  this 
country,  and  one,  Handel — according  to  Beethoven  the  greatest 
musician  who  ever  lived — dwelt  for  many  years  in  London,  and 
made  England  his  adopted  home. 

If.  then,  we  say  that  England  Is  not  a  musical  country,  let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  speaking  of  its  actual  products, 
not  of  its  latent  capacities.  During:  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  Germany  itself  had  no  school  to  speak  of,  nor  could 
the  during  the  seventeenth  century  at  all  compete  with  her 
Italian  rival.  The  most  fatal  point  against  England  is  this,  that 
twice  it  has  missed  rare  opportunities  for  developing  a  national 
school.  The  schools  of  the  Reformation  and  the  schools  of  the 
Restoratlcm  both  died,  and  have  never  been  revived.  And  now 
once  again  there  is  a  great  musical  impulse  in  England.  This 
time  it  comes  from  Germany.  We  have  at  this  moment  a  number 
of  talented  English  composers  living,  from  Cipriani  Potter  and 
Stemdale  Bennett  to  Arthur  Sullivan,  composing  German  music 
in  England,  Shall  we  end  by  developing  a  really  national 
ichool  ?  Shall  we  be  able  not  only  to  copy,  to  paraphrase,  to 
adopt,  but  to  assimilate  the  foreign  elements,  and  blend  them 
together  with  something  which  is  not  foreign,  as  Germany  once 
usiinilated  grace  and  melody  from  Italy,  as  France  is  even  now 
taking  science  and  counterpoint  from  Germany  ?  Shall  we  be 
able  so  to  take  and  make  our  own  as  to  become  creators  of 
uatioaal  music? 

If  we  review  the  history  of  music  in  England  during  the  last 
half-century,  we  shall  be  greatly  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  best. 
Appreciation  must  precede  production.  England  has  always 
been  famous  for  paying  others  to  do  what  she  could  not  do  for 
herself,  but  she  generally  ends  by  learning  the  trick.  England 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  if  she  has  not  produced  so  many  fine 
Tocalists  and  instrumentalists  as  Italy,  has,  at  all  events,  had 
•everal  worthy  to* be  placed  quite  in  the  front  rank.  In  a  curiously 
conceited  b<K)k  written  by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and 
pttl^Ii^hed  in  1828^  in  that  nobleman's  old  age,  we  may  still  read 
of  the  profound  impression  which  such  singers  as  Mrs.  Billington 
and  Mrs.  Storace  made  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  carry  the  record 
of  great  names  almost  up  to  the  present  date  may  refer  to  Mr. 
Ella*s  *  Musical  Sketches.*  But  the  great  test  of  musical  progress 
in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  multiplication  of 
eoocerts  and  subsequent  growth  of  musical  societies,  not  only  in 
Londoti^  but  throughout  the  country.     At  the  beginning  of  this 
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century  the  Haymarkct,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  were  the  chief  scenes  of  musical  action.  From  time 
to  time  there  was  a  Handel  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  or 
York  Minster.  English  operas  were  produced  profusely  larded 
with  hallatls,  and  Italian,  occasional ly  German  and  French,  opera* 
were  adapted  for  the  English  public,  with  additional  bravoum 
and  comic  points ;  and  last,  but  not  least*  there  were  the  sym- 
phonies of  Haydo,  regarded  by  the  enthusiasts  with  the  same 
sort  of  favour  as  Schumann's  music  is  now  by  amateurs,  and 
stigmatized  by  the  general  public  as  the  music  of  the  future. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  about  the  year  1800.  Towards 
ISIG  the  opera-goers,  being  terribly  tired  of  the  old  Italian  and 
French  operas,  began  to  discover  ihe  merits  of  Gluck  and 
Mozart.  Soon  afterwards  Rossini  arrived  in  England,  and  was 
immediately  proclaimed  to  be  the  greatest  musician  that  ever 
lived. 

The  connoisseurs  still  held  fast  to  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  but 
for  a  time  the  brilliancy  of  the  new  Italian  school  cclijised  cv 
thing.  Tlien  came  Weber,  who,  with  the  assurance  of  a  i 
and  eclectic  genius,  preferred  to  serve  two  masters,  and  succeedrd 
to  some  extent  in  producing  tlie  most  fascinating  compromise 
between  the  scientific  harmonies  of  Germany  and  the  sensuous 
melodies  of  Italy,  As  a  natural  consequence,  neither  country' 
has  ever  forgiven  him :  he  has  been  weighed  in  the  Italian 
balance,  and  found  too  heavy  ;  and  in  the  German,  and  found  too 
light  His  success  was,  nevertheless,  very  great  in  this  couotry, 
and  the  English  showed  their  appreciation  of  him  by  singing 
nothing  but  the  'Huntsman's  Chorus'  for  years,  and  hissing  aJl 
through  the  first  performance  of  bis  chef  eCcruvre^  the  overture  to 
*  Euryanthe.' 

Meanwhile  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  belongs  the  glory  of 
keeping  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  the  highest  German  inspiration. 
It  was  in  1820,  before  the  Italian  mania,  that  this  honourable 
Society  invited  over  Spohr,  who  wrote  expressly  for  it  his 
G-minor  symphony ;  it  was  in  1827,  in  the  full  flush  of 
Rossini's  and  Webcr*s  popularity,  that  they  sent  the  ever-memo- 
rable 100/.  to  Reethoven,  then  on  bis  deathbed  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  remind  our  musical  readers  how,  through  evil 
report  an*l  good  report,  the  Philharmonic  Society  has  held  on  to 
this  day  with  two  symphonies  at  each  concert,  so  that  the  echoes 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  an<l  Beethoven  for  more  than  half  a  century 
have  never  been  allowed  to  slumber  in  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  The  Society's  concerts  now  take  place  in  St.  James's 
Hall.  Cipriani  Pt>tter,  Sir  George  Smart,  and  Sir  H»"nrv 
Bishop  were  all  good  friends  of  music  in  England;    and   Mr. 
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Mcjscheles,  who  settled  in  London  in  1821,  and  remained  here 

rtil  1846,  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  diffuse  a  sounder  musical 

t«.3te  amongst  the  upper  classes.    But  between  the  years  183U-40 

lliTee  new  influences  made  themselves  felt  almost  simultaneously, 

Tliej  were  connected  with  three  names  of  very  different  calibre, 

all  of  which  were  destined  to  have  the  most   far-reaching  and 

Vj^neficial  influences  upon  musical  taste  and   musical  education 

in   England.     These  three  names   are   Dr.   Felix   Mendelssobn- 

Bartholdy,  with  whom  we  must  connect  the  name  of  his  gifted 

fTiend  and  pupil,  .Sir  Sterodale  Bennett;  M,  Jullicn  ;  and  Mr* 

Joliii  Hullah.     On  these  three  heterogeneous  influences  we  shall 

How  make  a  (cw  remarks* 

The   presence  of  Mendelssohn   was  in  itself  a  power.      His 
was  a  bright,  sunny,  and  at  the  same  time  energetic  personality, 
which  took  possession  of  people  wherever  be  went ;  and  every- 
trhere  he  carried  with  him  the  same  single-hearted  devotion  to 
art,  the    same    tireless  faculty    of   creation,    the    same    intense 
activity,  and   the  same  lofty  ideah     Once  more  England,   the 
rtfuge  of  Luca  Marenzio  and  Orlando  Lasso,  the  adopted  home 
of  Handel,  the  hospitable  host  of  Hiiydn,  the  reverent  patron  of 
Beethoven,  Spobr,  and  Weber,  was  happy  in  securing  the  affec- 
tion of  the   great,    the   gifted,  and    the   lamented    Mendelssohn. 
Seldom  have  so  many  amiable  and  endearing  qualities  met  in 
any  one  individual  as  were  to  be  found  in  Mendelssohn* 

Many   now    living   remember   the   shock    of   grief   that   ran 

throujfh  the  musical  world  when  the  announcement  of  the  great 

composer's  death  reached  these  shores.     People  who  had  never 

en  him  felt  as  though  they  had    lost  a  friend  ;  those  who  had 

tnown  him  were  overcome  by  a  sorrow  so  deep  that  even  now 

"bey  cannot  pronounce  his  name  without  emotion;    wKilst  all 

^felt  the  vast,  the  irreparable  injury  done  to  art  by  the  removal 

ctf  that  brilliant  centre  round  which  for  twenty  years  all  the  best 

living  musicians  had  been  revolving. 

In   182[*    Mendelssohn    first  canne   to  England,   and   brought 
rith  him  the  wonderful  *  Midsummer  Nii^ht's  Dream'  overture. 
In  the  same  year  he  Wsited  Scotland,  and  celebrated  that  country 
whilst   enriching  the  world  with   one  of  his   most   lovely  and 
riginat  compositions.     The   strange   echoes  of    Fingafs   Cave, 
rliere  the  water  comes  eddying  in  over  the  singular  rock  forma- 
ions  that  lie  clearly  visible  beneath  it,  the  wild  concourse  of 
a-birds,   and    the  musical    winds- — how    much    of  all    this   is 
roven  into  tlie  Hebrides  or  the    overture  to  Fingal's  Cave  we 
"  know. 

lit  1832  Mendelssohn  again  came  to  F.ngland,  and  played  his 
41  •minor  concerto  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts.     In  the 
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folio  wing  year  he  brought  over  his  A*niinor  sjmplioiij,  which 
was  not  either  played  or  onderstood  thoroughly  until  some  yeara 
later.  The  trumpet  overture  in  C  and  the  *  Melusine '  were 
both  beard  during  that  year,  but  the  *  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  *  long  remained  the  popular  favourite  j  and,  indeed,  it 
was  the  key  which  first  opened  up  to  the  English  public  the  rich 
and  fertile  treasures  of  Mendelssohn's  genius. 

In  1837  Mendelssohn  brought  over  his  *  St,  Paul/  which  wm» 
that  year  performed  at  Birmingham  and  London.  In  1842  we 
first  heard  his  Scoteh  symphony,  and  he  himself  played  his 
D-minor  concerto  at  the  Philharmonic. 

In  1844  he  was  invited  by  that  Society  to  conduct  sis  concerts, 
and  all  the  elite  of  London  crowded  into  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  to  see  and  hear  him.  His  very  cadenzas  and  marvellous 
improvisations  on  the  piano  are  remem tiered  to  this  day  as  event* 
of  importance  in  the  history  ot  music  in  England,  Mendelssr>hn 
may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new  school  for  the  pianoforte — 
unlike  that  of  Beethoven,  unlike  that  of  Weber,  very  unlikr 
Thai  berg,  whose  compositions  he  nevertheless  warmly  admired  : 
the  'Lieder  ohne  VVorte'  turn  the  piano  into  the  aitittic 
chronicler  of  every  passing  emotion,  sad  or  joyous  or  capricious 
or  hasty  or  solemn.  How  many  reveries,  five  minutes  long, 
live  and  die  and  are  clean  furg*)tten  ;  yet  tbey  too  would  fain 
have  found  expression*  and  are  often  remembered  with  a  certain 
pain,  as  unrealized  moments  in  the  eternal  silence.  Mendelssoha 
has,  as  it  were,  embalmed  a  few  of  such  precious  waifs  and 
strays  of  time  in  sound ;  and  he  has  thus  shown  the  way  to 
others.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  half  the  pianoforte  music 
reveries,  momens  musicales^  t^c,  published  during  the  last  thirty 
years  are  reflections  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  songs 
without  words? 

In  1846  Mendelssohn,  already  falling  from  the  strain  and 
excitement  produced  by  overwork,  conducted  for  the  first  time 
the  'Elijah'  at  Birmingham.  It  was  to  Ije  the  bright  and 
fitting  crown  of  his  short  life.  He  might  have  lived  a  little 
longer  if  he  had  given  up  all  work  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  *  Elijah  ' 
rehearsals  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  1847,  destroyed  him.  He  died  at 
Leipsic  in  September  of  that  year. 

His  influence  on  the  music  of  this  century  is  second  only  to 
that  of  Beethoven,  and  bis  influence  over  the  Kngrlish  musicsil 
world  has  been  second  to  none.  He  has  taught  our  professional 
musicians  that  their  art  is  more  than  a  trade,  and  our  amateurs 
that  music  is  more  than  a  pastime.  The  ^reat  improvement  in 
the  social  status  of  professional  musicians  in  England  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mendelssohn,   who  lived  and  laboured   sa 
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mQch  amongst  us,  was  not  only  a  perfect  musician  but  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

It  is  difficult  either  to  estimate  or  to  over-estimate  the  influence 

of  Mr,  John  Hullah  on  music  and  musical  taste  in   England^ 

which  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in  recordings,  as  many  persons 

«em  DOW  to  forget  the  services  he  has  rendered.    In  1840,  under 

ihe  sanction  of  the   Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  Mr, 

Huilah  brought  over  from  Paris  the  French  system  of  Wilhelm^ 

JiDtl  singing  schools   soon    sprang   up  throughout  the  country, 

£xeter  Hall   was  the  scene  of  the  first  great  Hullah  Concerts, 

ami  in  1853  St.  Martins  Hall  was  built  and  fitted  up  by  Mr. 

Hallah's  own  exertions.    Here  was  performed  every  then  existing^ 

work  of  importance,  many  for  the  first  time.     He  brought  out  » 

Jarge  number  of  the  best  living  singers — Madame  Sherrington, 

Sims  Reeves,  Santley,  Thomas,  Cummings  ;  and  many  of  our  best 

instrumentalists   made    their  first   debuts  under    him.     He  also 

inaug^urated  the  class- teaching  in   schools  under  his  charge,  and 

a  large  number  of  the  students  in  the  training  schools  who  have 

shown  special  talent  for  mosic  have  become  choir-masters  and 

orj^aoizing  masters    in  different  parts  of   the  country,  and  real 

centres   of  civilization.     Mr.  Hullah  is  the    author   of   several 

operas  which  were  produced  with  success  in  their  day ;  he  has 

also  written  songs   and   part-songs,  besides  numerous   exercises 

and  vocal  studies  of  all  kinds  for  the  instruction  of  his  classes. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  mention  here  the  name  of  the  Rev.  John 
CuTwen,  who  within  the  last  few  years  has  introduced  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  system  into  this  country.  The  notation  he  employs  is  a 
letter  notation,  and  the  prominent  tonal  difference  between  the 
HuUah  and  the  Sol-fa  methods  turns  on  this  one  important  fact 
that  Ih  is  a  fixed  sound  in  Hullah's  system,  but  Do  stands  for 
the  keynote  of  any  key  whatever  with  the  solfaists.  Thus  Mr, 
CuTwen*s  method  is  based  on  the  principle  of  key  relation- 
ship, wbtch  regards  tones  not  as  high  or  low  but  as  grouped 
about  the  governing  or  keynote.  The  rapid  spread  of  this 
system  in  schools,  factories,  and  the  rural  districts  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  is  especially  well  adapted  for  teaching  the 
more  ignorant  masse's  the  elements  of  music.  But  uj>on  this 
subject  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst  good 
musicians.  However,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion announced  in  1869  their  resolution  to  accept  Hhe  Tonic 
Sol-fa  method  and  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  upon  the  same 
terms  as  should  fro  or  time  to  time  be  applicable  to  the  ordi* 
nary  method  and  notation/  In  connection  with  the  progress 
of  ^Dging  in  England,  it  must  be  noted  for  the  honour  of  our 
country  that  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  has  produced   out  of  English 
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voices  and  English  enthusiasm  a  choir  so  perfect  that  we  may 
doubt  whether  anywhere  in  the  world  there  exists  or  ever  has 
existed  such  a  body  of  trained  voices  both  male  and  female.  To 
hear  Bach's  motet,  *  The  Spirit  also  helpeth/  MeodeUsohn's 
43rd  Psalm,  or  Schubert's  23rd  Psalm,  by  this  choir,  is  to  listen 
to  a  delicacy  of  execution  which  has  probably  reached  the  limits 
of  choral  perfection-  Mr.  Leslie  is  also  known  as  the  author  of 
a  fine  oratorio,  *Immanuel/  and  numerous  songs  and  part- 
sonirs. 

JuHien  (Louis  Antoine)  was  too  popular  for  his  own  fame — ^a 
scornful  smile  is  apt  to  pass  over  the  sound  rausician^s  face  at 
the  verv  mention  of  it^ — yet  no  man  did  more  than  Jul  lien  to 
kindle  the  love  of  music,  ji^ood,  bad,  and  indifferent,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  Let  us  be  pardoned  if  we 
pause  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  one  who  has  been  a  little 
underrated.  Jullien  arrived  here  in  1838,  with  a  prodigious 
reputation  as  a  popular  chef  tVorchestre^  and  his  promenade 
concerts  soon  became  the  rage.  The  music  played  was  at  times 
extravagant ;  pistols,  crackers,  and  even  blue  and  red  fires  and 
musketry,  w^ere  employed  to  enhance  the  powers  of  the  orchestra 
and  astound  the  audience.  A  new  polka  by  JulUen  was  an 
event — for  no  mortal  could  tell  wdiat  would  take  place  before  the 
end  of  It.  But  Jullien  was  also  a  lover  of  good  music:  he  knew 
his  public,  and  stooped  to  it,  but  he  also  to  some  extent  trainee! 
it.  At  his  concerts  thousands  heard  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  for  the  small  sum  of  one  shilling,  some  of  the  finest  over- 
tures of  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  and  parts  of  the  immortJil 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  But  these 
classical  pills  were  so  excessively  gilded  in  every  programme 
with  sensation  dance  music,  tliat  poor  M.  Jullien  to  this  daj 
passes  with  many  as  a  mere  charlatan.  In  justice  to  him  wc 
ought  at  least  to  remember  that  he  secured  for  popular  hearing 
almost  every  great  soloist  of  his  day,  and  that  such  men  as 
Vieuxtemps,  Sainton,  and  Sivori  were  to  be  found  amongst  the 
violins  of  his  band.  This  band,  with  their  raises  en  scbne^ud  volu- 
minous impedimenta^  was  as  ubiquitous  as  i\  corps  of  Garibaldians 
in  the  great  days  of  Garibaldi — they  overran  the  kingdom — thej 
were  often  announced  at  one  time  for  a  dozen  different  concerts 
in  different  parts  of  the  world— they  even  went  bodily  to 
America,  and  were  back  again  before  they  began  to  be  missed 
here.  M,  Jullien  had  many  followers  but  no  rivals.  After 
running  through  several  large  fortunes  and  making  many  dis- 
astrous speculations,  he  at  last  went  mad,  and  cut  his  throat  %t 
Paris,  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

For  many  years  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn,  which  ml  one 
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time  threatened  to  extinguish  even  that  of  Spohr  or  Weber,  kept 
the    works    of   many   excellent    composers    in   the  background. 
Chopin   and  Thalberg^    succeeded   in   establishing    a    speciality 
for   the  piano,  and   in  these  last  years  the  merits  of  Schubert, 
Schumann,    and    let   us   hope    we    may    soon    be   able    to   add 
Richard  Wagner,   have  been  amply  acknowledged.      If  in  this 
place   we   do    not  refer   at   length    to   the    labours    of   Cipriani 
Potter,    Sir    Sterndale    Bennett,    Mr.    Mosrheles,    Sir    Michael 
Costa,  Sir    Frederick   Gore    Ouseley,  Sir  J.   Benedict,   Sir    M, 
Balfe,  Mr.   Henry  Leslie,  the  brothers   Macfarren^  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan,  and  a  few  other  important  names,  it  is  not  from  any 
'vrant  of  respect,  but  simply  from  want  of  space.     Most  of  them 
Englishmen,  they  have  all   worked   for  and  in   England.     The 
immense    progress    of   music,    owing    to    the    above-mentioned 
causes,  will  be  realized  by  these  two  facts, — that  in  London  alone 
there  exist  at  the  present  time  no  less  than  104  well-established 
musical  societies,   and   2150  resident  musical    professors;   and 
Ix>iidon  supports   at  least  eight  musical  journals.      The  most 
jiowerfiil  and  accomplished  orchestras  are   those  of  the  Crystal 
I^alace  (conductor  Mr,  Manns),  the  old  Philharmonic  (conductor 
Mr.  W,  G.  Cusins).     The  best  quartet  concerts  are  the  Monday 
I^opuJar,  the  Musical  Union  concerts  at  St,  James's  Hall,  and 
Bilr.  Holmes'  Musical  Evenings  at  St,  George's  Hall.    For  refined 
elioral  singing  there  is  no  choir  equal  to  Mr,  H,  Leslie's.     The 
Sacred  Harmonic   under  Sir   W,   M.   Costa   and   Mr.   Barnby's 
Choir  give  annual  splendid  performances  of  the  principal  orato- 
rios at  St  James's  and   Exeter  Hall  ;  and  the  Albert  Hall  pro- 
jcnises  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Crystal  Palace  as  a  new 
£End    magnificent  centre  for  giant   concerts   of  all   kinds.     The 
liftfe   Handel    Festival  has  been  a  great   pecuniary   and    choral 
success  above  its  predecessors,  but  the  superiority  of  the  Albert 
I^all    for    the    execution    of   solos    was    never    more    apparent. 
We  may  also  well   ask  why   the   seats   in  the  area  blocks  are 
always  the  highest  in  price,  as  they  are  undoubtedly   the  worst 
for     hearing.     Being    so    much    below    the    level    of    any    part 
of  the  orchestra,  the  sound  floats  over  the  listener's  head.     The 
Birmingham    Festivals  and    the    Cathedral    Festivals  at  Glou- 
cester,   Hereford,    and    Worcester,    have    done   an    incalculable 
ASnouot  oi  good  to  the  cause  of  music  in  the  English  provinces; 
auod   musical  societies  abound  all  over  the  country.     England, 
tbcrefore,    at  this  moment   is   rich   in   the   most  splendid  raw 
injit<*fial  for  a  great  national  organiisation  for  the   promotion  of 
the    musical    art.       There  is    plenty  of  private  enterprize,  but 
&ere  b  great  want  of  union,  of  system,  of  organization,  and  we 
miut  add  of  generosity  and  goodwilL     There  are  three  ways  in 
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which,  if  the  Government  were  convinced  that  music  is  a 
(uT  the  nation  as  picture  galleries,  it  might  further  the  cause  of 
music  io  England : — 1st.  By  the  encouragement  of  a  sound 
system  of  musical  instruction  in  schools,  2ndly.  By  supporting 
or  aiding  tu  support  a  central  academy  for  musical  instruction, 
with  a  select  Ijand  for  regular  concerts,  similar  to  the  Conserva- 
toire in  Paris  or  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipsic,  3rd!y.  By  sup- 
porting or  aiding  to  support  a  much  larger  pension  list  than  at 
present  exists,  for  superannuated  or  eminent  musicians  in  reduced 
circumstances.  We  will  explain  each  of  these  proposals  in  a 
few  words.     First  as  to  musical  education. 

We  propose  that  a  competent  Committee  be  asked  to  decide  on 
the  best  method  of  popular  instruclifm,  and  that  one  uniform 
method  be  adopted  in  all  schools  receiving  Government  grants^ 
Every  school  would  then  be  properly  taught  music,  instead  of 
most  scluKjls,  as  is  now  the  case,  being  taught  badly.  The  diffi- 
culties raised  about  examination  are  so  puerile  that  no  one  having' 
the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  subject  would  ever  have 
raised  them.  There  is  no  difticulty  which  an  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent inspector,  whether  he  knew  music  or  not,  could  not  with  a 
little  assistance  from  tlie  schoolmaster  or  local  organist  easily 
and  satisfactorily  surmount.  Besides,  why  not  make  a  certain 
knowledge  of  music  henceforth  incumbent  upon  all  school  in- 
spectors? After  all,  schools  are  not  made  for  the  benefit  of 
inspectors,  but  inspectors  for  the  benefit  of  schools. 

Secondly,  we  ought  to  have  a  central  academy  for  musical 
instruction  supported  in  great  measure  by  Government.  The 
Koyal  Academy  of  Music  would  form  an  excellent  nucleus,  and 
is  highly  favoured  in  receiving  at  present  500/.  a  year  from 
Government  Therefore  the  Government,  by  this  slender  endow- 
ment, has  admitted  the  principle  for  which  we  plead.  The  scholar- 
ships should  be  increased  in  number  and  value,  and  the  society 
should  confer  different  diplomas  or  degrees  of  merit  after  the 
manner  of  our  universities.  These  should  be  coveted  by  our  musi- 
cians as  a  B,  A,  degree  is  coveted  by  our  scholars.  Instead  of  any- 
body calling  himself  professor,  and  hundreds  professing  to  teach 
singing  and  the  piano  who  have  never  been  properly  taught 
themselves,  we  should  soon  have  a  class  of  well-taught  and  able 
professors,  organists,  and  pianists,  properly  certificated.  No 
cburch  would  engage  a  man  without  some  degree,  and  every 
parent  would  have  some  guarantee  that  the  person  who  taugbt 
his  children  bad  himself  been  taught-  We  should  soon  have  a 
great  and  beneficial  weeding  in  the  musical  profession.  Persons 
whose  only  merit  consisted  in  a  foreign  nationality  and  a  limitcscl 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  would  presently  be  at  ai 
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discount,  and    the  social    position,   standard,  and    tone    of   our 
native  musicians  would  quickly  rise  dirougliout  the  lund. 

This  academy  should  be  always  training"  a  band  of  its  own 
pupils,  and  might  thus  supply  hands  all  over  the  kinjs^dom  with 
well-trained  and  certificated  musicians.  The  musicians  in  all 
our  metropolitan  societies  should  bear  certificates  of  merit,  and 
thus  be  members  of  the  tnie  large  society;  and  then  the  societies' 
great  performances,  say  at  the  Albert  Hall,  might  consist  of 
the  best  men  chosen  out  of  all  the  affiliated  bands  and  choruses 
in  London. 

Before  any  such  scheme  can  be  got  to  work  it  is  necessary 
that  all  eadsting  societies  should  cease  to  be  rivals  and  learn  to 
be  friends.  And  this  might  be.  Our  central  society  would 
displace  no  one,  and  encourage  and  strengthen  all  existing' 
organizations.  Its  professors  would  be  chosen  from  amongst 
able  leaders  and  musical  directors,  who  now  stand  too  often  in 
bitter  rivalry  towards  each  other  ;  and  the  richer  the  central 
society  became  the  more  scholarships  could  be  founded,  and  the 
more  funds  would  there  be  wherewith  to  make  grants  to  other 
societies  and  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  numerous  affi- 
liated branches  in  the  provinces. 

And,  lastly,  the  scope  of  the  present  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians  might  be  immensely  extended.  When  a  musician 
is  too  old  for  his  work,  he  ought  In  be  allowed  to  retire  honour- 
ably on  a  pension;  and  the  Goveniment,  which  occasionally 
places  on  its  civil  list  some  very  peculiar  specimens  of  literary 
merit,  should  certainly  aid  such  a  musical  pension  fund  as  we 
propose.  There  is  no  hope  of  retaining  an  efficient  orchestra 
anywhere,  for  any  length  of  lime,  owing  to  the  impossii)ility  of 
getting  rid  of  old,  prejudiced,  and  often  incoinpetent  men. 
Many  old  orchestral  players  are  invaluable,  but  others  simply 
cannot  play  their  parts,  nor  can  they  well  be  turned  out  without 
a  retiring  pension.  Such  bands  of  splendid  players  as  the  old 
Philharmonic  and  the  Crystal  Palace  should  be  kept  efficient  in 
this  way,  and  their  musicians, '  after  years  of  faithful  work, 
should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  an  honourable  retirement 
accompanied  by  something  better  than  penury  or  starvalion.     In 

11    cases   our    central    society  should,   through    its    committee, 

camine  the  claims  and  award  the  pensions  to  retiring  or  indi* 
gent  musicians  of  merit. 

And,  let  us  observe,  we  are  suggesting  nothing  new  or  strange: 
much  of  our  scheme  has  been  carried  out  with  success  on  the 
Continent,  It  cannot  be  said  when  the  Government  expends 
such  vast  sums  on  pictures  that  it  is  intentionally  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  Art,  and  as  regards  music  the  germs  of  our  three 
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propositions  already  exist   in  England,  they  only  await  fertiliza- 
tion and  development 

Music  is  already  offii  lally  acknowledoned  in  our  schools  ;  let 
it  be  well  taught  under  Government.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  is  already  on  the  ri^ht  track,  and  is  assisted  with  official 
funds  J  let  it  be  expanded  into  a  great  central  orgruiization — for 
instance,  either  let  It  absorb  the  South  Kensing^ton  scheme,  or 
let  it  be  itself  absorbed  into  the  Albert  Hail.  The  Society  of 
Musicians  already  provides  pensions  and  pecuniary  aid  to  many 
deserving^  musicians  all  over  the  land,  with  an  honourable  main* 
tenance  ;  let  them  be  encouraged  to  establish  a  claim  upon  it 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee.  And,  lastly,  let  the  genera! 
public,  as  well  as  the  Government,  awake  to  the  imjKjrtance, 
musically  and  philanthropically,  of  such  a  pension  fund  as  we 
suggest,  and  contribute  accordingly.  We  have  no  fear  for  the 
prospects  of  music  in  England.  Our  professors  and  amateurs 
have  bonie  down  much  oppisition^  and  have  already  obtained 
from  an  unmusical  Government  several  unwilling  concessions. 
Let  them  persevere,  and  if  they  are  asked  by  Mr.  Lowe  himself^ 
in  the  words  of  Mr,  Darwin,  'Pray,  what  do  you  consider  majr 
be  the  direct  uses  of  music  to  man  in  reference  to  his  ordioarjr 
habits  of  life  ? '  let  them  answer  in  some  such  words  as  these, 
*  There  is  no  class  oi  society  which  music  is  not  calculated  to 
recreate  and  improve.  The  lowest  are  brought  most  essily 
under  its  dominion,  and  the  highest  cannot  escape  its  influence. 
Thousands  of  poor  children  who  are  being  daily  gathered  into 
our  schools  acknowledge  practically  the  helpfulness  of  music. 
We  may  convince  ourselves  of  this  by  entering  any  national 
schoolroom  on  some  hot  summer*s  day*  Who  can  estimate 
the  fatigue  and  listlessness  that  come  over  the  spirits  of  children 
wholly  unused  to  mental  application?  Soon  the  teacher's  voic 
rings  in  their  ears  without  conveying  any  definite  meanir 
— die  mind,  "like  a  jarred  pendulum,  retains  only  its  motio^ 
not  its  power  f'  the  master  exhausts  himself  in  vain,  and  the 
already  overworked  mistress  grows  disheartened  to  see  that  no 
authority  she  can  exercise  will  revive  the  worn-out  attention 
of  the  pupiL  But,  the  music  lesson — or  perhaps  only  one  song- 
is  thrown  in — the  little  faces  brighten  up,  the  listless  hands  are 
raised  to  beat  time,  the  eager  eyes  are  turned  towards  one  of 
Mr.  Hullah*s  big  boards  with  big  music  and  words,  and,  in  a 
moment,  the  room  resounds  with  music  from  a  hundred  fresh 
voices ;  and  the  wearied  teacher  forgets  with  a  smile  the  tedium 
and  the  toil,  whilst  the  children,  by  music,  are  drawn  more 
closely  to  the  teacher  and  the  task ;  as  if  by  magic  the  emotional 
atmosphere  of  the  room  is  changed,  and  the  spelling  or  arithmetic 
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IS  attacked  with  as  much  vig^our  as  if  the  little  students  bad  only 
jujit  come  in  from  tlie  green  fields  or  pleasant  playground.  Has 
music  been  of  no  direct  use  to  these  children?' 

Again,  is  it  nothing  that  the  innocent  pleasures  of  our  poor  should 
be  indefinitely  increased  ?    These  school  children  throughout  the 
land  carry  home  their  song^s  ;  they  sing  them    to  the  labourer 
when  he  comes  back  at  nifihtfall,  the  mother  sings  them  to  her 
fractious  babe,  the  eldest  daughter  sings  them  as  she  goes  about 
ier  household  drudgery  or  larmvvork,  the  very  animals  prick  up 
their  ears^  and   it  is  notorious  that  horses  are  cheered  by  the 
sound  of  their  tinkling    bells,  and   encouraged   by  the    cheery 
songs  of   the  ploughman.      jMany   animals    have   good   ears   for 
time,  and  can  be  got  to  labour  hotter  witli  some  musical  accom- 
paniment than  without  it.      Let  our  poor  have  musical  homes, 
mod  they  ^vill  be  less  likely  to  go  to  the  public-house  for  society, 
as  well  as  for  the  music  they  fin<l  there.     Let  us  train  our  poor 
children  to    music,  and  we   shall    have    got   one    transforming 
eleinent  into  the  poor  hr)mes  of  the  future. 

But  let  us  enter  the  workrooms  of  our  great  cities.  Ought 
we  not  to  be  glad  that  through  the  long  hours  thousands  of  poor 
girls  in  crowded  factories  should  be  taught  to  sing  together  in 
parts  over  their  work,  and  thus  refresh  themselves  with  an  emo- 
tional life  beyond  the  reach  of  the  grinding  machinery  around 
them  and  the  fumes  of  overheated  workrooms  ?  The  fingers 
YTill  speed  none  the  less  swifdy,  but  the  young  frames  will  not 
sofTer  so  much,  because  the  work  will  become  more  mechanical, 
less  mental,  and  the  mind  refreshed  by  sweet  sounds  will  be  less 
apt  to  brood  over  morbid  and  unhealthy  themes. 

Like  a  good  physician,  like  a  tender  friend,  music  comes  to 
the  aid  of  all  classes,  a  gentle  minister  of  consolation— sweeping* 
clt^ar  the  sky  and  showing  the  blue  beyond,  making  grief  bear- 
able and  loss  tolerable.  Music  soothes  the  fever  heat  of  the  sick 
man,  and  ministers  strangely  to  the  disordered  mind  when  other 
remedies  fail  ;  it  enables  the  soldier  to  accomplish  forced 
jnaTches  and  fight  battles  at  the  end  of  them,  it  draws  the  bands 
of  social  and  family  life  more  closely  togetlier,  it  recreates  the 
wearied  professional  man,  it  kindles  new  fervour  in  the  sluggish 
soul,  and  is,  moreover,  ready  to  bear  on  high  the  inarticulate 
aspirations  of  many  a  toiling  and  careworn  spirit 

These,  and  a  thousand  others,  are  amongst  the  benefits  which 
Mu&ic  is  able  to  confer  upon  her  votaries*  Is  it  strange  that  those 
who  are  impressed  with  her  power,  and  are  aw^arc  of  her  infinite 
resources,  should  labour  for  the  extension  of  musical  education, 
and  try,  meanwhile,  to  provide  some  real  answer  to  the  objection 
^  which 
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which  has  of  late  found  more  ways  than  one  of  uttering  itself, —    j 

*  Neither  the  enjoyment  nor  the  capacity  of  producing  mujsical 
notes  are  faculties  of  the  least  direct  use  to  man  in  reference  to 
his  ordinarv  habits  of  life  '  ? 


jVrt.  VL — 1.  ViUage-Communities  in  the  East  and  West. 
Six  Lectures,  delivered  at  Oxford,  by  Henry  Sumner  Maine, 
Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University,  iScc, 
Ltmdon,  1871. 

2,  On  the  Agricultural  Communittf  of  the  Middle  Ages^  and 
Inchsures  of  the  Sijcteetith  Century  in  England,  Translated 
from  the  German  of  E.  Nasse,  by  Colonel  H.  A*  Ouvry. 
Published  under  die  sanction  of  the  Cobden  Club,  London, 
187L 

3,  Les  Ouvners  Europeens,  Etudes  sur  les  Travaux^  la  Vie 
Domestique  et  la  Condition  Alorale  des  Populations  Ouvriere$ 
de  r Europe,  Sec,     Par  M*  F,  Le  Play.     Paris,  1855. 

A  VILLAGE-COMMUNITi^  may  be  roughly  defined  as  a 
l\  group  of  families,  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  which  main* 
tains  them,  and  which  they  hold  on  the  principle  of  common 
ownership,  more  or  less  fully  in  practical  operation.  Recent 
researches  have  shown  that  society,  bccoming^  consolidated 
in  the  agricultural  stage,  bc^n  in  very  early  ages  to  organize 
itself  into  such  village-communities.  To  investigate  the  historv 
^f  this  now  unfamiliar  social  institution  is  no  profitless  anti- 
quarian task,  but  a  problem  of  practical  importance,  TTie 
l>eginnings  of  the  inquiry  lie^  indeed,  in  dark  places  of  ancient 
history,  but  its  ends  reach  into  the  midst  of  our  modem 
life.  The  peasantry  of  ancient  England  hcbitually  lived  in 
village-communities,  and  our  land  laws  cannot  be  righll}' 
understcx>d  without  the  consideration  that  this  early  state  of 
society  underlay  what  is  called  the  feudal  system.  Our  domi- 
nion of  India  is  still,  in  no  small  measure^  organized  in  village- 
communities,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  their  constitution  is  essential 
to  a  sound  judgment  in  Indian  affairs.  Moreover,  the  history 
of  these  ancient  agricultural  associations  bears  stringently  on 
certain  modem  projects  of  a  communistic  possession  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land — schemes  confidently  advocated  as  a  cure  for  the 
evils  of  our  present  social  system.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  slight  or  distant  interest  to  observe  that  a  large 
fraction  of  mankind  has  been  engaged  for  many  centuries  in 
experimenting,  in  the  strictest  practical  way,  on  the  social  and 
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economic  results  of  a  more  or  less  communistic  land-tenure.     It 
umt  to  be  thought,  however,  that  because  the  theory  of  villag^e- 
communities  is  important  to  professional  lawyers  and  statesmen, 
it  must  be  obscure  or  doll  to  laymen.     It  is  hi^h  time  that  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  reproach  against  his  countrymen,  as  exceptionally 
wanting"  in  knowledge  of  and   popular  interest  in  law,  should 
be  (lone  away  with.     He  himself,   in  his  lectures  on  *  Ancient 
liw,'  published  ten  years  since,  has  done  much — more  than  he 
thinks,  perhaps — ^to  remove  it.     Neither  he,  nor  any  other  writer 
equal  to  the  task  of  tracing  the  development  and  expounding 
the  philosophy  of  law  in  the  plain  language  of  the  historian,  is 
likely  to  complain  henceforth  that  readers  are  either  fesv  or  care- 
less.   Sir  Henry  Maine's  present  course  of  lectures  on  *  Village- 
Communities'  has,  indeed,  little  of  the  conventitma!  technical 
cliaracter  of  a  law-book.     Printed  much  as  they  were  delivered, 
HHls  discourses  are  lightened  by  frequent  digressions,  always  in- 
I    itroctive  and  sometimes  mtjst  brilliant     Far  from  overloading 
liis  arguments  with  heavy  details,  he  even  goes  too  far  in  sup- 
pressing them  ;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  suggested  that  in  future 
editions  a   larger  appendix  should  give  positive  particulars  of 
Tillage  organiscatlons    in    such  typical   districts   as   Russia   and 
lodia^ — details    which    actual    students   require    to    have    before 
ticm,  but  which  are  as  yet  by  no  means  easy  of  access.     Still, 
as  to  the  general  theory  of  the  subject,  the  treatise,  as  it  stands, 
js  perfect  in  its  scope.     Bringing  compactly  together  the  results 
of  researches  by  Maurer,  Nasse,  and  others,  the  author  connects 
them  with  bis  own  work  ioto  a  whole.     He  ofTers  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  village-community,  a  history  of 
the   process  of  *  feudalization  *  which   has  so  generally  modified 
it,  and  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  causes  which  have  every- 
wbeie  tended  to  supersede  it  by  social  arrangements  more  suited 
to  advanced  civilization. 

In  speaking  of  an  explanation  offered  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  for 
the  origin  of  the  barbaric  village-community,  it  is  not  meant 
that  be  advocates  the  views  of  the  influential  modern  school  of 
ethnologists,  who  seek   the  origin  oi  society  in  an  utterly  low 
iritnitive  condition  of  man,  whence  a  course  of  simply  natural 
elopment,  acting  through  a  vast  period  of  time,  is  supposed 
liave  raised  him  to  higher  social  levels.    Our  aothor's  starting- 
point,  in  defining  the  primitive  family  tie,  differs  extremely  from 
that  taken  by  Mr,  J.  F.  M'Lennan,  in  his  '  Primitive  Marriage,' 
anxi    accepted    in    a    modified    form    by    Sir   John    Lubbock, 
in  his  *  Origin  of  Civilization.'     Readers  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
*  Ancient   Law'   are   aware    that   he   receives   the   'patriarchal 
theory '  of  the  primeval  state  of  man  in  society.     In  his  present 
Vol  IZl,— No.  261.  K  lectures 
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lectures  he  puts  prominently  forward,  as  the  very  ba§U  of  his 

arfTUfuent,  the  patriarchal  family — '  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
children  and  slaves,  of  animate  and  inanimate  property,  all  con- 
nected tog^ether  by  common  subjection  to  the  paternal  power 
of  the  chief  of  the  household.'  Far  from  accounting  for  the 
existence  of  this  complex  social  group  by  evolution  from  n. 
lower  state  J  he  declares  that,  if  the  patriarchal  family  *  is  really 
to  be  accepted  as  a  primary  social  fact,  the  explanation  assuredly 
lies  among  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  our  nature,  not  in  any 
characteristics  which  are  on  its  surface,'  Not  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  doctrines  of  the  primitive  condition  of  society — 
doctrines  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  not  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  passing  touch  of  criticism— we  will  here  only  express 
surprise  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  should  be  so  little  inclined  to 
simplify  his  theory  of  early  society  as  to  include  |or  seem  to  in- 
clude) slavery  as  one  of  its  primitive  institutions.  Surely,  starting 
with  the  existence  of  simple  families,  then  war  between  them^ 
and  the  capture  of  prisoners,  furnish  an  obWous  natural  c^use 
capable  of  converting  the  earlier  and  simpler  clan  of  kinsfolk 
into  the  later  and  more  complex  group  of  freemen  and  slares* 
Within  the  present  special  subject,  however,  diverse  theories 
of  the  origin  of  society  scarcely  clash.  If  it  be  disputed  how 
patriarchal  families  arose  in  the  world,  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  they  have  existed  from  the  remotest  historic  ages,  and 
exist  stilL  Thus  Sir  Henry  Maine  sets  a  firm  foot  on  grouDcl 
common  to  all  schools  of  ethnology,  when,  taking  for  granted 
the  patriarchal  family,  he  makes  his  next  step  by  treating  it  as 
the  unit  of  a  larger  natural  group — the  village-community. 

The  patriarcha!  family,  on  the  death  of  its  chief,  tends  to 
separate  into  a  group  of  families,  each  under  its  head  of  the  next 
generation.  Let  a  patriarchal  family,  occupying  a  tract  of  land 
in  pasture  and  tillage,  thus  in  a  few  generations  separate  natu- 
rally into  a  group  of  households,  but  without  dividing  the 
common -land.  Or,  let  several  households  emigrate  together  to 
occupy  in  common  an  outlying  tract.  The  result,  in  either  case, 
is  a  village-community,  and  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  a 
simple  agricultural  life  are  so  similar,  that  a  fairly  general 
definition  may  be  given  of  its  arrangement.  It  is  not  an 
unexampled  custom  even  now,  and  it  may  have  been  frequently 
a  transitional  stage,  for  the  arable  land  to  be  tilled  jointly  for 
the  common  profit.  But  it  is  usual  to  find  the  arable  land  more 
or  less  permanently  apportioned  out  in  plots  among  the  house- 
holds, while  the  ground  left  in  forest  and  waste  remains  enjoyed 
in  absolute  commonty  by  the  villagers.  Such  arrangements, 
though  especially  prevalent  among  nations  of  the  Aryan  race, 
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are  not  confined  to  them.  To  shaw  the  general  likeness  among 
ihese  simple  associations,  founded  by  whatever  race,  in  whatever 
country,  and  at  whatever  period  of  history,  we  may  briefly  cite 
two  accounts,  describing  the  settlements  of  Tatars  in  East 
Kussia  at  the  present  day,  and  of  Engclish  yeomen  colonizing 
iVorth  America  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  magnificent 
treatise  of  Le  Play  (a  collection  of  evidence  on  the  various 
conditions  of  industrial  society  which  we  commend  to  the 
idj  of  all  political  economists)*  will  be  found  a  descrip- 
of  the  social  economy  of  the  Bashkir  village-commu- 
nities in  the  forest  clearings  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
UraL  As  belonging  to  a  Tatar  race  whose  original  character  is 
that  of  pastoral  nomad es,  these  Bashkirs  represent,  in  an  inte- 
resting manner,  an  early  stage  of  settled  life.  During  half  the 
year  they  follow,  on  the  mountains,  their  ancient  pastoral  habit^ 
not  wandering  indeed  at  large,  but  the  villagers  of  each  settle- 
ment keeping  to  the  summer  pasture  which  now  belongs  to  it. 
The  other  half  year  is  spent  in  the  home  village,  and  here  each 
household  has  attained  to  absolute  property  in  its  house  and 
inimediately  adjacent  garden.  But  the  arable  land  and  the  hay- 
fields  are  in  the  intermetliate  state*  It  is  true  they  are  parcelled 
out  among  the  families,  but  their  original  condition  of  common 
land  is  shown  by  the  village  council  not  only  assigning  to  new 
lamilies  new  plots  from  the  village  reserve,  but  actually  taking 
^waj  and  throwing  back  into  the  reserve  any  plots  on  which  a 
illy  has  for  several  years  raised  no  crop.  With  the  social 
_  'me  of  these  simple  and  lazy  half-nomade  barbarians  may 
l>e  compared  that  which  arose  among  a  people  of  vastly  different 
type.  So  well  did  the  principle  of  the  village-community  seem 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  new  agricultural  settlements,  that  it  was 
^opted  by  the  English  emigrants  who  colonized  New  England. 
WTacn  a  town  was  organized,  the  process  was  that  the  General 
Court  granted  a  tract  of  laud  to  a  company  of  persons,  who  then 
proceeded  so  far  to  divide  it  as  to  assign  to  the  individual 
pcoprietors  their  house- lots  and  tracts  of  meadow,  while  they 
retained  the  woodland  and  outlying  pasture  as  the  common 
property  of  the  company.  In  the  barbaric  world,  village-com- 
manitics  thus  set  on  foot  might  have  lasted  for  ages.  But  in 
New  England  the  disintegrating  influences  of  our  modern  social 
acheme^  with  its  pressure  of  population,  its  tendency  to  change, 
mml  its  habits  of  individuality,  were  fatal  to  this  antique  con- 
ttitution.  Within  half  a  century  the  law  had  to  limit  the 
privilege  of  commonage  to  houses  already  in  being*  or  to  be 

•  See  '  Quart  rly  Review/  vol,  cixviii.  p.  89. 
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afterwards  erected  with  the  consent  of  the  town.  The  com- 
moners thus  berame  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  and  the  common 
lands  were  gradually  divided  up.  Sir  Henry  Maine  aptly 
winds  up  his  argument  by  citing  this  remarkable  case  as  typical 
of  the  history  of  village-communities  in  ancient  Europe  and 
modern  India,  illustrating  at  once  their  origin,  their  arrangie- 
ment,  and  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  ultimate  dissolution. 

Now  in  these  modem  accounts  we  find  the  key  to  one  of  the 
greatest  facts  of  European  history.  The  ancient  Teutonic 
agricultural  settlement  of  Northern  Europe  was,  on  the  whole, 
made  on  the  principle  of  tlie  village-corn mimity.  How  it  tf>ok 
shape  in  Scandinavia  is  well  described  by  Hylten-Cavallius,  the 
Swedish  ethnologist,  in  his  account  of  the  ancient  land-tenure. 
From  the  oldest  times,  he  says,  and  so  long  as  the  Gothic  triliei 
remained  half-nomade  clans,  all  the  land  taken  up  remained  «t 
common  and  undivided  clan-land.  But  when  in  time  j>er- 
manent  agriculture  came  to  be  added  to  cattle-breeding  and  the 
shifting  tillage  of  patches  of  fire- cleared  land,  they  began 
gradually  to  tSivide  that  part  of  the  tract  which  had  previously 
been  tilled  as  a  whole  as  odal-land,  but  which,  now  separated 
into  lots,  became  the  heritajje  of  the  different  households,  what 
was  not  odal-land  remaining  undivided  as  the  common  pasture 
and  woodlaml,  and  the  enclosed  but  still  undivided  land  Ukewiae 
retaining  tlie  character  of  common  property.  The  Scandinavian 
*  by,'  or  township,  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Teutonic  community.  The 
village-commoners  were  originally  a  family,  gradually  formed  into 
an  independent  groupor  tribe,  and  their  whole  enclosed  tract  was 
the  tribe-land.  This  was  long  enjoyed  in  common,  but  at  last 
was  parcelled  out  in  lots  according  to  the  number  of  households;, 
which  lots  became  heritable  within  the  family,  and  were  extremely 
subdivided.  The  out-mark  of  the  township,  on  the  other  hand, 
continued  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  townsmen  for  pasture 
and  supply  of  wood,  and  die  bys,  with  their  subdivided  in-fie]ds 
and  undivided  out-mark,  took  a  character  of  partly  maintained 
and  partly  broken- up  commonty,  which  they  have  often  kept  to 
our  own  day,*  Years  ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  met  with  remains  «>f 
this  old  Sc4indinavian  land-tenure  in  Shetland,  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  the  able  lawyer  and  antiquary  was  puzzled  by  thien, 
wanting,  as  he  did,  the  key  to  decipher  them  by,  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  relics  of  a  primitive  state  of  society  fast  falliqg 
away.     Sir  Henry  Maine  quotes  an  extract  from  his  journal  :— 

*'  I  cannot  get  a  diBlinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  land-rigbtB.     Tha 
Udal  proprietors  have  ceased  to  exist,  yet  proper  feudal  tennies  soeni 

•  G.  O.  Hyltc'o-Cavallius  *  Wiirend  och  Wirdarne,  elt  fursok  i  Sveask  Ellmo- 
logU'     Stockholm,  1B63-8,  part  ii.,  p.  390. 
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01  understood.  Districts  of  ground  are  in  many  instances  underBtood 
to  belong  to  townships  or  communities,  possessing  what  may  be  arable 
k  patcliea,  and  what  is  monr  as  a  comniontj  iwv  indUUo,  But  then 
individuals  of  such  a  towmdiip  often  take  it  upon  them  to  grant  foiis 
of  particular  iiarts  of  the  property  thus  posseesed  pro  Indiviso,  Tbo 
toim  of  Lerwick  is  built  upon  a  part  of  the  common ty  of  Sound ;  the 
j'j  iprietors  of  the  bouses  having  fen-rights  from  difierent  heritors  of 
'Jjiit  tovvnship,  but  why  firoxii  one  rather  than  other.  *  .  .  seems  alto- 
I  i[^?lber  uncertain.* 

The  word  'mark/just  mentioned  in  describing  the  'out-inark/ 

of  the  Scandinavian   village,    involves  the   leading  idea  of  the 

^hole  Germanic  land-system,  to  which  the  Scandinavian  belongs, 

'  Teatonic  Township,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  defines  it,  *  was 

aa  organized,  self-acting  group  of  Teutonic  families,  exercising 

arommon  proprietorship  over  a  definite  tract  of  land,  its  mark, 

cultivating  its  domain  on  a  common  system,  and  sustaining  itself 

by  die   produce.*      This    tract    was    divided    into    three    parts. 

'These    three    portions    were,   the    Mark  of  the    Township   or 

Village,   the  Common   Mark  or  Waste,  and  the  Arable  Mark, 

Of  cultivated  area.     The  community  inhabited  the  village,  held 

the  common  mark  in  mixed  ownership,  and  cultivated  the  arable 

mark  in  Jots  appropriated  to  the  several  families.'     Though  it 

need  hardly  be  said  that  the  organization  of  the  ancient  mark  has 

kng  occupied  the  attention  of  historians  and  legists  in  Germany, 

it  is  especially  through  the  recent  series  of  researches  by  G.  L. 

TOO  Maurer'  that  its  importance  in  explaining  the  facts  of  modern 

German  land-tenure  has  been  established.     The  *  Allmende/  or 

*  AlJmajid,*  of  the  German  townships  is  still  used  for  tillage  and 

pasture  by  the  householders,  under  regulations  little  changed  in 

principle  for  this  thousand  years  and  more.    In  the  more  backward 

parts  of  the  country,  especially,  the  vestiges  of  collective  property 

are  most  abundant.     A  summary  account  of  Von  Maurer's  con- 

dusioDS  will  be  found  in    Mr.  Morier's  paper  in  the  volume  of 

•Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  Various  Countries,'  recently  published 

itoder  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden  Club.     Instead  of  entering  on 

atdB  branch  of  the  evidence,  however,  it  will  answer  the  purpose 

to  spe&k  of  the  remarkable  traces  of  similar  Teutonic  land- laws 

mirviving  in  our  own  English  counties.     Why  the  bearing  of  the 

facts  in  question  was  till  lately  overlooked  is  clear  enough.    It  was 

liardly   the   fault   of  historians  such   as  Palgrave,    Kemble,   or 

Freeman^  who  have  kept  clearly  in  view  the  fact  that  the  early 

Eng'lish  proprietary-system  was  that  of  the  mark  or  township.  The 

question  was,  whether  this  ancient  form  of  property  bad  died  out, 

mod  our  legal  text- books  had  led  to  the  impression  that  this  was 
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the  case.  It  is  not  quite  to  the  credit  of  histori co-legal  science 
in  England,  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  Professor  Nassc,  of 
Bonn,  to  brings  into  prominent  notice  the  proofs  that  local  land- 
holdings  which  our  commentators  have  treated  as  incidental,  and 
the  intention  of  which  they  have  explained,  if  at  all,  by  super- 
ficial i^uesses,  are  in  fact  relics  of  the  domains  of  English  village- 
communities,  dating  from  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Such  lands,  when  arable,  are  called  *  common  fields/  ^opeo 
fields,'  *  shack  lands/  'intermixed  lands,'  &c.  When  in  grass, 
they  are  often  known  as  *  lot  meadows/  or  *  lammas  lands**  It 
is  very  usual  for  the  'common  fields'  to  be  divided  by  green 
turf-baulks  into  three  long  strips.  The  several  properties  con- 
sisted of  subdivisions  of  these  strips,  the  principle  of  division 
being  that  each  owner  has  his  plot  in  each  of  the  three  strips*  The 
purpose  of  this  division  was  that  the  common  fields  might  not  be 
tilled  at  the  discretion  of  individual  owners  of  parcels,  but  that 
the  whole  might  be  worked  on  the  principle  of  the  old  three-field 
husbandry — each  strip,  for  instance,  bearing  wheat  one  year, 
oats  or  beans  the  next,  and  lying  falU>w  the  third.  In  a  general 
way,  it  may  be  said  that  individual  ownership  in  such  common- 
able lands  only  extends  from  seed-time  to  harvest,  tlie  whole  body 
of  owners,  and  sometimes  other  persons,  having  the  right  of 
pasture  on  the  whole  of  one  strip  during  its  fallow  year,  and  on 
the  green  baulks  dividing  the  three  fields  (which often  afforded  m 
surface  of  many  acres),  as  well  as  the  right  of  *  shack'  or  pasturage 
over  the  stubbles  of  tlie  two  tilled  strips,  after  the  crops  have  been 
got  in.  It  seems  seldom  that  the  shares  in  the  arable  fields  shift 
yearly  from  one  owner  to  another,  but  this  is  more  frequent  in 
the  meadows,  which  may  be  distributed  by  lot,  or  in  rotation^ 
among  those  entitled  to  appropriate  and  inclose  them,  the 
inclosures  being  generally  removed  after  hay-harvest — ^some- 
times on  Old  Lammas  Day  (August  13),  by  a  kind  of  popular 
tumultuary  assembly.  It  is  needless  to  state  minute  details  or 
exceptions  as  to  these  remarkable  customs.  But  it  must  uot 
be  supposed  that  the  examples  of  them  are  few  and  local,  repre- 
senting no  general  principle,  Marshall,  an  eminent  writer  on 
agriculture  about  1800,  gives  a  general  account  of  common-field 
township  in  England,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a  few 
centuries  ago  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  England  lay  in  an 
open,  and,  more  or  less,  in  a  commonable  state.  Til  I  comparatively 
recent  years,  such  statements  might  still  be  made  as  that  half 
Berkshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Wiltshire  were  still  in  the  state 
of  commonable  meadows,  commons,  and  common  fields.  *  One 
of  the  largest  of  the  common  fields,*  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  •  was 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  grassy 
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baulks  which  anciently  separated  the  three  fields  are  still  conspicu- 
ous from  the  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  which  leads 
t»  Cambridge,'     Lookinj^  at  the  history  of  the  mark  or  township 
ID  Germany,    Scandinavia,   and   our    own   country,  it  seems   in 
great  measure    established   that  in   England  such   commonable 
lands  are  remains  of  early  township-lands,  in  the  intermediate 
stacre  between  common  and  individual   property,  while  a  great 
part  at  least  of  the  waste  land  which  has  been  inclosed  during 
past  centuries,  or  still  lies  as  open  common,  w^as  originally  the 
out-mark  of  the  village-community.     Tracing  the  course  of  social 
history  back  through  the  feudal  system,  it  appears  that  in  England, 
33  elsewhere,  there  was  a  time  when  the  land  was  still  owned  by 
the  proprietary  group  which  cultivated  it,  a  community  whose 
social  characteristics  may  still  be  studied,  in  forms  more  or  less 
modified,  in  less  advanced  regions  of  the  world. 

If  the  whole  problem  of  the  history  of  these  proprietary 
groups  were  that  of  following  and  accounting  for  the  gradual 
ascendancy  gained  by  the  principle  of  individual  ownership 
over  that  of  community,  the  considerations  involved  in  it  would 
be  comparatively  simple.  But  in  the  actual  course  of  events 
this  is  found  intricately  involved  with  another  problem,  one  of 
the  most  complex  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  histi"»ry, 
the  process  of  feudal ization,  the  subjection  of  the  community  to 
a  chief  or  lord,  and  the  transformation  of  the  commoner  into  the 
lord's  tenant.  In  most  of  the  districts  where  society  is,  or  has 
beeoy  organized  on  a  large  scale  on  the  system  of  village-commu- 
nities, some  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  the  feudalizing  process 
has  been  reached.  It  is  one  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  especial 
objects  to  show  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  native  tenures 
of  British  India  as  throwing  light  on  this  problem.  The  Indian 
tillage-community,  at  once  an  organized  patriarchal  society  and 
an  a&semblage  of  co-proprietors,  is  the  real  unit  of  social  and 
political  organization.  For  various  reasons  this  fact  was  for 
many  years  of  our  rule  not  sufficiently  understood  and  acted  on. 
The  S3*stem  was  strange  to  our  early  administrators,  who  hap- 
pened also  to  begin  their  work  in  Bengal,  a  district  where  the 
old  rillagc-system  had  fallen  into  decay.  And  as  in  England 
the  tendency  of  legal  commentators,  steepetl  in  feudal  tradition, 
was  to  ignore,  and  by  ignoring  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  remains 
of  the  old  township-organization,  so  in  India  the  Brahminical 
eode  of  Manu,  in  which  the  tw^o  leading  ideas  are  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  rites  and  the  maintenance  of  caste,  threw  into 
the  background  the  native  village-law,  of  which  the  constitution 
mtut  be  learnt  by  oral  inquiry.  The  subject  is  not  yet,  despite 
of  vigorous  labour,  thoroughly  worked   out,  but  an  instructive 
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paper  on  it  by  Mr.  George  Campbell,  now  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ben^aK  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  *^  Systems  of  Land- 
Tenure*  already  referred  to.  Looking  only  to  the  essential 
constitution  of  our  Indian  villag^es,  it  appears  that  they  mainly 
correspond  with  the  mark  of  old  Germany  or  Enp^land.  There 
is  the  arable  land  divided  into  household-lots,  but  cultivated 
on  a  plan  which  all  must  conform  to,  there  are  sometimes  the 
reserve-mead ows»  there  is  the  village  w^aste,  the  undivided 
pasture-gnmnd  of  the  community.  In  hundreds  of  coses  there  is 
nothing'  to  prevent  our  accepting  the  view  that  a  single  family 
went  out  ages  ago  into  the  jungle  and  founded  a  settlement 
which  grew  by  mere  throwing  off  of  young  households  into  such 
an  organized  village  as  this;  into  which  were  also  taken  up 
aliens,  whether  of  the  founder's  race  or  of  other  stocks  even  cthno- 
logically  diflerent,  so  that  an  Indian  community  may  include 
men  of  several  castes,  higher  and  lower.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  co- 
oper ati^'e  farm,  with  its  weavers,  and  potters,  and  smiths  to  make 
it  complete  and  self-dependent,  but  an  organized  political  society, 
with  its  functionaries  to  regulate  the  levying  of  taxes  and  the 
administration  of  justice  and  police.  Tradition,  real  or  ficti- 
tious, of  founders  and  ancestors,  constitutes  the  theoretical  hood 
which  holds  these  communities  together.  In  that  the  village 
consists  *jf  households,  each  ruled  absolutely  by  its  patriarch, 
and  so  far  as  the  council  of  village  elders  settle  disputes  by 
reference  to  ancient  custom,  the  guiding  rule  of  Indian  life,  so 
far  we  seem  to  see  the  village-community  in  its  primeval  form. 
But  the  process  of  feutlalization  has  had  more  or  less  part  in 
shaping  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Indian  villages.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  has  not  found  a  single  community  under  the  unmodified 
collective  government  of  the  heads  of  households,  but  there  is  a 
headman^  whose  ofhce  is  under  various  conditions  hereditary 
within  some  particular  family  or  families.  Let  a  powerful 
central  Government  like  ours  recognize  such  privileged  families 
as,  even  in  a  limited  flense,  owners  of  their  villages,  and  let  these 
be  settled  with  as  the  class  bound  to  collect  the  taxes  and  pay 
them  to  the  treasury,  this  is  one  of  the  various  courses  of  events 
which  increase  the  tendency  to  feudal ization.  And  while  neither 
extreme  of  the  feudalizing  process,  neither  the  primitive  deoio* 
cratic  community*  nor  the  medieval  feudal  manor  with  its  lord, 
can  be  seen  in  India,  yet  in  complex  varieties  of  the  intermediate 
stages  the  transition  from  the  village*sy$tem  to  the  manorial- 
system  is  to  be  studied  as  matter  of  modern  history. 

Turning  from  Asia  to  Europe,  in  the  Slavonic  districts  which 
on  the  whole  represent  the  most  backward  state  of  European 
civilization,  and  taking  no  notice  of  changes  within  the  last  few 
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jea^r-s,  we  find  in  a  social  system  of  wKicli  the  vI]lao:e  is  the  basis, 
gtance  instructive  illustrations  of  the  primitive  cultivating  group, 
tntl  of  the  feud alizat ion  which  has  more  or  less  transformed  its 
nature.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  known  examples  in  the  world, 
ol  communistic  agriculture  as  an   ancient  political   institution, 
we    the    villao^es    of   Servia,    Croatia,    and    Austrian    Slavonia, 
brotherhoods  of  persons  who  are  at  once  co-owners,  and,  at  least 
in  theory,  kinsmen.     These  communities  not  only  hold  their  land 
w  Cdmmon,  but  they  actually  cultivate  it  by  the  combined  labour 
of  ail  the  households,   among    whom    the    produce   is    divided 
jearly,  sometimes  according  to   their  supposed    wants,    some- 
times according  to  rules  which  give  fixed  shares  to  particular 
persons.     This  extreme  socialistic  scheme,  in  w^hich  the    land 
u  not  even  thei>retically  divisible,  may    be    contrasted  in  this 
fespectwith  the  Russian  agricultural  village.     Here  the  common 
mble   land   is  parcelled   out  among  the  households,   Imt  only 
fcr  a  term   of  yeare,  sometimes   only    three,  after    which   it  is 
thrown  together  and  re-apportioned »     In  certain  villages  we  find 
tiat  social  adjustments  of  this  kind  are  practically  made  by  the 
village  council  of  elders,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
aocient  organization   has    maintained   itself   through   the  great 
political  change,  made  within  historical  times,  which  assigned 
the  village  to  a  noble  proprietor,  whose  serfs,  working  in  corvee 
for  his   benefit,   the   freemen   became.      The    assertion   is   even 
current   that   serfdom   was   introduced  in  order  to  prevent   the 
peasants  from  breaking  up  the  co-operative  village  system,  on 
which  de|Tendeti  the  ancient  order  of  the  land/ 

Far  different  from  this  has  been  the  historical  fate  of  the 
Tillage-system  in  Western  Europe.  The  growth  of  the  feudal- 
system  so  changed  its  ancient  constitution,  that^  to  take  the 
phjlise  now  accepted  as  the  rough  expression  of  this  social  revo- 
iDlian,  the  mark  became  transformed  into  the  manor.  Among 
the  variefl  and  complex  causes  of  this  vast  change  must  be 
counted  the  development  of  that  germ  of  aristocracy  which  was 
recogaisEed  in  the  old  German  as  in  the  modern  Indian  commu- 
nities, the  existence  of  certain  families  within  the  community 
whose  descent  tradition  traced  from  the  primitive  ancestor,  and 
from  whom  %vas  chosen  the  chief,  general  in  war  and  governor  in 
peace  ;  this  tendency  to  form  a  nobility  headed  by  a  King  being 
naturally  accompanied  by  the  practice  of  assigning  lands,  espe- 
cially lands  carved  from  the  territory  of  conquered  tribes,  to 
become  the  King*s  spoil  and  the  warriors  reward.  It  would  be 
vain  to  take  up  as  in  a  parenthesis  the  huge  and  intricate  problem 
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of  the  feudal] z a tion  of  Europe,  yet  with  due  reservatioo  as  to 
views  not  yet  brought  to  absolute  proof,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
these  and  kindred  causes  go  far  toward  explaining"  it.  Whether 
it  was  seldom  or  often  that  the  old  mark  or  village-commuxiitj 
was  actually  transformed  into  the  manor  with  its  feudal  lord, 
the  historical  succession  of  the  manor-system  to  the  mark-system 
is  at  least  plausibly  inferred  by  Sir  Henry  Maine.  The  tenants 
retained  in  some  degree  the  old  commoner^s  rights  of  pasture 
and  taking  firewood,  but  the  waste  or  common-land  became  the 
lord's  waste,  and  in  time  it  came  to  be  assumed  by  legal  autho- 
rities that  the  commoners  had  obtained  their  rights  by  sufferance 
of  the  lord.*  In  later  ages  the  decay  of  the  feudal-system,  far 
from  re-establishing  die  ancient  agricultural  institution  of  the 
mark,  still  further  obliterated  the  traces  of  its  past  existence,  so 
that  the  claim  to  explain  as  its  relics  our  village-commons  as  well 
as  our  remaining  open-field s  and  lammas-meadows,  sounds  to 
most  Englishmen  somewhat  startling  at  the  first  hearing,  though 
admitted  on  consideration  as  not  at  all  unreasonable  in  itself. 

We  cannot  show  in  modern  England  anything  approaching  the 
remarkable  case  of  actual  maintenance  of  the  old  village-commu- 
nity, which  might  be  studied  in  Central  France  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  In  Mons.  Le  Play's  volume  will  be  found  a 
description  of  the  village  of  Les  Jault,  the  last  survivor  of  a 
number  of  communities  which  existed  in  the  Nivernais,  These 
were  considered  to  have  been  established  by  feudal  seigneui-s 
some  centuries  ago,  but  with  our  present  information  we  must 
come  to  the  somewhat  different  conclusion  that  they  represented 
more  ancient  village-settlements,  which  in  the  course  of  history 
came  under  the  authority  of  feudal  lords,  but  continued  to  exist 
after  the  abolition  of  the  feudal- system.  About  1840,  the  little 
community  of  Jault  consisted  of  seven  partial  families,  whose 
heads  were  kinsmen  and  bore  the  same  name.  The  land,  build- 
ings, and  cattle  were  held  in  common,  each  family  having  a 
separate  dwelling-compartment  in  the  common  building,  fur- 
nished principally  at  the  common  cost,  and  the  members  taking 
their  meals  in  the  common  hall^  where  the  chief  and  his  second 
had  the  distinction  of  a  se]jarate  table.  The  community,  Indus* 
trious  and  moral  in  its  habits,  prospered  till,  in  the  present 
century,  the  '  spirit  of  individualism '  among  the  young  people 
began  to  undermine  the  patriarchal  authority.     They  were  no 

*  It  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  curreucf  of  the  feudal  view  that  the  origin  of 
manors  lay  in  grants  of  territory  to  lords,  to  find  it  gent^rally  accepted  in  '  Six 
Essays  on  Commons  Preservation  :  -written  in  Competition  for  Prizes  offered  by 
Iknry  W,  Peek^  Esq."  (London,  1867),  Mr,  W,  P.  Beale,  however,  in  his  acute 
Eesay  (No.  2),  traces  commoi]- rights  from  the  mark. 
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longer  content,  as  in  the  good  old  days,  to  work  with  good- will 
J^ncl  obedience  under  the  master  who  knew  what  was  right  better 
iWn  diey  did,  who  treated  them  as  his  children,  and  divided 
"i^  produce  of  the  common  labour  according  to  the  wants  of 
^ch.  Now  they  wanted  to  lead  the  old  folks,  to  work  for  their 
^Wn  private  gain,  to  have  accounts  and  interfere  in  the  division 
^^  proceeds.  Thus  it  tame  to  pass  that  the  members  quarrelled 
^*id  went  to  law,  and  the  society  was  broken  up  in  1846. 

Looking,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  at  the  system  of 
^Communities  which  has  thus  had  so  impirtant  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  we  see  in  it  an  institution  eminently  suit- 
*iWe  for  the  agricultural  settlement  of  new  countries  by  barbaric 
clfvns,  and  for  the  permanence  and  extension  of  barbaric  society. 
The  life  is  favourable  to  patriarchal  virtues,  to  simplicity,  so- 
Vriety,  obedience,  family  attachment.  The  value  of  the  village- 
system  is  excellently  shown  in  India,  where  observers  who  judge 
most  severely  the  moral  condition  of  the  individual  Hiodi>os 
speak  with  favour  of  the  institution  which  binds  them  together 
with  a  bond  of  mutual  goodwill  and  justice.  Where  our  legis- 
lators have  to  deal  with  such  communities,  deep-rooted  in  the 
present  national  life  of  India,  they,  no  doubt,  do  well  to  take 
the  ancient  organization  as  in  present  fitness  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  races  who  have  been  shaped  for  ages  under  its 
influence,  and  to  maintain  it  as  the  basis  of  social  ordei*.  It 
is  true  that,  under  the  influence  of  English  ideas,  the  native 
political  standards  arc  changing.  The  change  is  ine\'i table, 
and  in  many  ways  desirable;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  primiti%'e  village-organization  will  for  ever  escajie  in  India 
the  fate  to  which  progressive  civilization  seems  everywhere  to 
doom  it.  Its  virtues  are  great,  but  its  practical  defects  seem 
insurmountable.  While  a  country  is  only  cleared  in  isolated 
patches  by  a  scanty  population  of  simple  habits  and  moderate 
desires^  the  emigrant  families  who  have  obtained  their  titles, 
each  to  its  village-tract,  by  a  right  compounded  of  conquest  and 
collective  scpiatting,  may  long  continue  to  grow  into  communi- 
tica,  large,  prosperous,  and  closely  knit  within  themselves.  But 
as  they  more  and  more  occupy  the  land,  and  come  too  near  to 
close  contact,  their  intensely  quarrelsome  habit  will  lead  to  in- 
tertribal war,  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  to  give  to  individual 
chiefs  that  uncontrolled  possession  of  large  estates  which  is  fatal 
to  the  very  scheme  of  the  village-community.  And  where  the 
limdency  to  war  is  restrained,  the  peaceable  increase  of  such 
Tillages  tends  to  determine  their  limits  of  eadstence  by  intensi- 
fjin^  the  causes  of  their  dissolution.  Better  agricultural  methods 
arc  required  to  obtain  subsistence  from  the  more  crowded  land  % 

and 
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and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  peasant- village,  governed  by 
old  men  whose  supreme  authority  is  ancestral  custom,  is  not  a 
society  with  progressive  tendencies.  Socialistic  cultivation 
land  is  an  institution  which  village-communities  have  exist 
long  enough  to  condemn  as  practically  objectionable ;  for 
most  districts  the  parcels  of  tilled  ground  apportioned  among 
the  several  households  arc  well  on  their  way  to  become  in<J 
vidual  holdings.  We  must  guard  against  a  certain  ambiguic 
of  terms,  which  may  lead  to  the  erroneous  inference  that 
the  villages  classed  as  communities  are  always  or  even  gcti 
rally  communistic  in  the  extreme  sense  as  to  their  practic 
working.  Their  state  is,  in  fact,  much  more  instructive,  seem" 
ing,  as  it  does^  to  show  the  tendency  to  break  down  socialism 
into  individualism.  Even  the  w^eaker  remains  of  the  con 
munity-system  are  likely  to  disappear  altogether  in  countrifl 
where  they  come  into  competition  with  the  larger  capital  and 
superior  management  which  belong  to  individual  ownership. 
The  necessity  of  conforming  to  a  rude  traditional  tillage 
made  the  open- lield-sy stem  in  England  utterly  contemptible 
even  to  old-fashioned  judges  of  agriculture.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  Tusser,  in  his  '  Five  Hondreth  Pointes  of  Good 
Husbandry,*  gave  his  own  experience  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
community *sy stem,  still  to  he  studied  on  a  large  scale  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  question  between  it  and  the  in* 
closure-system  was  being  fought  out  in  a  practical  way.  His 
verdict  was  absolutely  as^ainst  the  old  village-husbandry,  with 
its  bad  produce,  and  its  idle,  thieving,  poverty-stricken  popula 
don.     It  was  absolutely  in  favour  oC  inclosurc  : — 

*  The  country  inchjsed  I  praise, 
The  t'other  delighteth  nut  me. 
For  nothing  the  wealth  it  doth  raise 
To  such  oa  inferior  be. 


More  plenty  of  mutton  and  beof» 
Com»  butter,  and  cheese  of  the  best ; 
More  wealth  anywhere  to  be  brief, 
Mare  people,  more  handsome  and  prest, 
"Where  find  ye,  go  search  any  coast, 
Thau  there,  whore  inclosuro  is  most/ 

Even  the  right  of  common  pasture  in  lammas-meadows  and 
the  like — picturesque  relic  of  old  English  manners  as  it  is — is 
unprofitable  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  The  late  history 
of  a  single  estate,  burdened  with  such  rights,  may  serve  as  a 
general  example.  It  consisted  of  several  hundred  acres  of  pasture 
and  woodland,  on  which  a  number  of  persons,  the  representatives, 

apparently. 
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apX*arently,   of  the  original    camm oners,   had    each   daring  the 

suxmrmmer  the  right  of  so  many  leazes  (i.  <?,,  pasture  for  so  many 

\ie«^cl  of  cattle).     These  leazes  were  bought  up  bj  the  proprietor 

of    the  estate,  who,  keeping  it  still  as  a  principally  pasture-farm, 

sp^nt  a    few  years*  rent  on    draining  and   improvements,   and 

tripled  its  annual  produce.     On  the  whole,  it  may  be  lairl  down 

w  a  conclusion,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  problem  of  feeding  the 

greatest  number  of  mouths  from  a  given  district,  the  decision  of 

hUtory,  after  a  trial  lasting  through  many  ages,  is  being  given 

for  individual  as  against  communistic  possession  of  land. 


Art*  Vll.' — 1.  MiUnoires  (T Alexandre  Dnmas.     Tomes  IG, 

i.  Memmres  d' Alexandre  Dumas,     Deuxieme  Series.     Tomes  8. 

BACON  never    gave    stronger  proof  of  his   knowledge   of 
mankind  than  when  he  left  his  *  name  and   memory  to 
foreign  nations  and  the  next  ages.*     A  whole  host  of  proverbs 
might  he  cited  in  justification  of  this  bequest;  and  Lord  Kussell 
felicitously  described  a  proverb  as  the  wisdom   of  many  and 
wit  of  one.     *  No   man  is  a   prophet  in  his  own  country.* 
*  No  man   js  a  hero    to    his  valet  de  chambre/     '  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt.*     What  are   these  but  so  many  variations  of 
the  same  familiar  tune,  so  many  modes  of  expressing  the  same 
universally  recognized   truth,  that   it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  just 
and   fair  appreciation   from   our    contemporaries.      We    may   be 
i  unduly  exalted  as  well  as  unduly  lowered  by  them,  for  a  brief 
riod  or  for  a  set  purpose ;  but  that  they  should  hold  the  scales 
even,  and  pronounce  impartially  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a 
living  rival   or   associate,   would    seem    to    border    on    a    moral 
Impossibility.     In    conversation  with   James  Smith,  Crabbe  ex- 
L|>ressed  great  astonishment  at  his  own  popularity  in  Lontlon, 
I  adding,    '  In   my  own  village    they  think   nothing  of   me.'     If 
I  people  cannot  bring  themselves  to  contemplate  as  a  real  genius 
the  quiet  unobtrusive  character  whom  they  see  moving  amongst 
them  like  any  other  ordinary  mortal,  how  can  they  be  expected 
to  recognize,  as  a  duly  qualified  candidate  Ibr  the  character,  one 
who  it  mixed  up  in  a  succession  of  literary  or  party  intrigues 
>  and   contests,   who  is  alternately   wounding  their  prejudices  or 
^flattering  their  self-love,  whose  fame  or  notoriety  resembles  the 
shuttlecock,  which  is   only  kept  from  falling  by  being  struck 
from  side  to  side  in  rivalry. 

lo  England,  of  late  years,  political  acrimony  has  been  nearly 
banithed  from  the  higher  regions  of  criticism  ;  but  an  infinitv 
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of  disturbing  forces  have  been  uoceasingly  at  work  to  prevent 
the  fair  estimate  of  a  popular  writer  in  France,  and  there  never 
was  a  popular  writer  wiio  had  better  reason  than  Alexander 
Dumas  to  protest  against  the  contemporary  judgment  of  his 
countrymen,  or  to  appeal,  like  Baeon,  to  foreign  nations  and  the 
next  ages.  This  could  hardly  have  been  his  own  opinion  when 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  autobio|^niphy,  which  was 
far  from  mitig-atinpT  the  spirit  of  detraction  he  had  provoked  ;  but 
his  death  may  be  accepted  as  an  atonement  for  his  manifold 
oflences ;  and  the  most  cursory  glance  at  his  career  will  show 
that  its  irregularities  were  indissolubly  connected  with  its  bril- 
liancy. It  was  an  adventurous  one,  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
From  its  commencement  to  its  close  he  threw  reflection  over- 
!>oard,  and  cast  prudence  to  the  winds*  He  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  fearless  self-reliance,  restless  activity, 
and  sustained  exertion,  we  ever  read  or  heard  of.  His  resources 
of  all  sorts,  mental  and  bodily^  proved  inexhaustible  till  sir 
months  before  his  deatli,  although  he  had  been  dmwing  upon 
them  from  early  youth  with  reckless  prodigality.  Amongst  his 
many  tours  de  force  was  the  composition  of  a  complete  five-act 
drama  within  eight  days,  and  the  editorship  of  a  daily  journal. 
Le  3fonsgitctaire^  upon  a  distinct  understanding  with  his  sub- 
scribers, faithfully  observed,  that  the  contents  should  be  supplied 
by  his  pen.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  this  task  that  he  received  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

*  My  uuab  Dumas, 

*  You  have  been  informed  that  I  have  beeomo  one  of  your  snb- 
eoiriberB  {ahonnSs),  and  you  ask  my  opinion  of  your  jouniaL  I  hav© 
fm  opinion  on  things  human  :  I  have  none  on  miracles :  you  iire 
superhuman.  My  opinion  of  you  I  It  is  a  note  of  exclamation ! 
People  have  tried  to  dii?covcr  perpetual  motiou.  You  havo  dono 
better:  you  havo  created  perpetual  astonislmient.  Adieu;  livo;  in 
other  wordB,  write :  I  am  thero  to  read. 

'Paris,  2Qih  Decanher,  1853/ 

He  set  up  a  theatre — Le  Theatre  Historique — for  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  own  plays,  as  he  set  up  a  journal  for  his 
own  contributions.  He  has  not  written  quite  as  many  plays 
as  Lope  de  Vega,  but  he  has  written  four  times  as  many 
romances  as  the  author  of  *  Waverley ;'  and  he  has  done 
quite  enough  in  both  walks  to  confute  the  theory  that  a  suo- 
cessful  dramatist  must  necessarily  fail  as  a  novelist  and  vice 
fersd ;  a  theory,  it  will  be  remembered,  maintained  and  ex- 
emplified   by   Sir    Walter  Scott,    and  plausibly  supported    by 
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the  illustrious  examples  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  Cervantes  and 
Le  Sag-e.  Postponing  for  a  moment  the  questions  of  morality 
and  originality,  it  can  no  longer  be  denied  in  any  quarter  tliat 
Damas'  influence,  whetlier  for  good  or  evil,  Has  been  immense 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  Indeed,  we  are  by  no  means 
sare  that  his  romances  have  not  been  more  read  by  the  higher 
class  in  this  country  than  in  his  own.  Nor,  in  glancing  over  his 
multifarious  claims  to  rank  amongst  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
age  must  we  forget  his  numerous  *  Voyages^  and  *  Impressions 
de  Voyages,*  constituting  altogether  between  twenty  and  thirty 
most  amusing  and  instructive  volumes  of  travels.  But  they  are 
wholly  unlike  what  are  commonly  called  Travels,  and  constitute 
an  entirely  new  style  of  writing.  He  has  a  prodigious  memory, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  genuine  romance  of  history  ;  he  lights 
instinctively  upon  every  local  traditioo  that  is  worth  recording  ; 
he  has  a  quick  eye  for  the  picturesf|ue  and  (above  all)  an  exqui- 
site perception  of  the  humorous.  He  is  about  the  best  possible 
itoiy teller  in  print,  and  he  rarely  dwells  too  long  on  a  ludicrous 
incident^  nor  forces  us  to  keep  company  with  his  laughable 
characters  till  they  grow  wearisome. 

The  wonder  at  his  unprecedented  fertility  and  versatility 
had  led  at  one  time  to  a  very  general  belief  that  most  of  his 
publications  were  concocted  by  a  sot  of  'p^^^^^^^*^^  hands  or 
journeymen,  whom  he  paid  at  so  much  a  sheet;  and  that  the 
utmost  he  contributed  to  their  handiwork  was  a  masterly  touch 
here  and  there  and  his  name  on  the  title-page*  One  of  these, 
named  Macquet,  boldly  laid  claim  to  a  lion's  share  in  the  com- 
position of  the  best,  and  was  strenuously  supported  by  critics  of 
authority.*  But  Macc|uet  was  avowedly  employed  by  Dumas  for 
twenty  years  to  hunt  up  subjects,  supply  accessories,  or  do  for 
him  what  eminent  jTortrait  painters  are  wont  to  leave  to  pupils, 
namely,  the  preparation  of  the  canvas,  the  mixing  of  the  colours, 
the  rough  outline  of  the  figures,  or  the  drapery.  That  Macquet 
was  capable  of  nothing  better  or  higher,  was  proved  by  his  utter 
failure  as  a  novelist,  whenever,  both  before  and  after  the  alleged 
partnership,  he  set  up  for  himself.  A  curious  attempt  was  then 
made  to  show  by  calculation  that  the  number  of  pages  which 
Dumas,   according  to  his  own   account,  must  have   composed 

•  Fatrriqtte  de  JUmmm:  Maiion  Duma»  et  Compagnie,  Par  Eugone  de  Mire* 
cnurt.  Paris,  1845.  Lu  Super^teriet  UtUraireM  ddvoUies.  Par  J.  M.  Querard. 
Troisifeme  Edition.  PiiH«,  1859.  Article  *Damaa*  (Alexander  Dnvy  J.  This 
article,  cnntaining  152  pages  of  clnae  print  io  double  coltmms,  is  acolleclion  of  all 
the  criticUmsi  and  attacks  foanded  or  unfounded,  ever  levelled  against  Dumas ; 
and  although  invaluable  as  a  fund  of  iuformatioii,  it  carries  little  weight  as  an 
authority  bj  rouoa  of  its  obvious  exaggeration  and  iajustice. 
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during  his  literary  life,  was  more  than  the  most  practised  pen- 
man could  have  copied  in  the  same  space  of  time  at  the  rate  of 
sixt}'  pa^es  a  day*  Bat  as  kis  literary  life  lasted  more  than  forty 
years,  the  required  quantity  per  day  is  quadrupled  or  quintupled 
in  this  estimate ;  and  the  production  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
widely-printed  pages,  on  the  average,  for  a  series  of  years  is  by 
no  means  a  physical  impossibility.  This  rate  of  composition 
was  often  exceeded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  who  wrote  or  dictated! 
the  *  Bride  of  Lammermoor '  whilst  suffering  from  cramp  in  the 
stomach  to  an  extent  that  often  compelled  him  to  break  off  and 
throw  himself  on  a  sofa  to  writhe  in  agony.  Lope  de  Vega  is 
known  to  have  written  five  full-length  dramas  in  fifteen  da)"», 
and  his  dramatic  compositions,  published  or  unpublished,  have 
been  computed  to  exceed  two  thousand,*  Edgcworth  states,  in  bis 
*  Memoirs/  as  an  ascertained  fact  on  which  heavy  l>ets  were  laid 
and  won,  that  a  man  could  run  faster  with  a  carriage- wheel, 
which  he  propelled  with  the  bare  hand  as  a  child  trundles  a  hoop, 
than  when  he  was  entirely  unencumbered,  provided  the  pre- 
scril>ed  distance  were  sufficient  lor  the  impetus  or  adventitious 
motion  thus  acquired  to  telL  This  sounds  more  paradoxical 
and  open  to  doubt  than  a  statement  made  in  our  hearing  by 
Dumas,  that,  when  he  warmed  to  his  w^ork,  he  can  supply  original 
matter  faster  than  it  could  be  transcribed  by  the  readiest  penman. 
His  mode  of  life  was  thus  described  in  the  *  Siecle:* — 

*  He  rises  at  six  :  before  him  are  laid  thirty-five  shoots  of  paper  of 
the  largest  size ;  he  takes  up  his  pen  and  writes  in  a  hand  that  M.  de 
8aiut-0Dier  wouhl  envy  till  eleven.  At  eleven  he  breakfasts,  always 
in  company :  the  author  of  *'  Monte  Christo  "  ib  the  most  hospitable  i 
men  of  letters :  during  this  meal,  in  which  he  plays  a  good  knife  an 
fork,  his  Bpirits  and  his  wit  never  flag.  At  twelve,  he  resumes 
pen  not  to  quit  it  again  tOl  six  in  the  evening.  The  dinner  finds  I 
what  he  was  in  the  morning,  as  lively,  as  lighthcarted,  as  ready  at 
repartee.  If  by  chance  he  has  not  Jilled  the  allotted  number  of 
sheets,  a  momentary  sLado  passes  over  his  face,  he  steals  away,  and 
returns  two  or  three  hours  later  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  sotV^. 
The  year  has  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days :  we  have  desoribed 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  famous  novelist  and  drfunadst,' 

We  have  now  before  us  (recei\^ed  from  Dumas)  the  orif^inal 
manuscript  of  a  chapter  of  the  *  Mem oi res  d*un  Medecin/  ok^ 
viously  dashed  off  at  a  heat.  The  handwriting  is  large,  round, 
and  free,  bearing?  a  strongs  resemblance  to  that  of  Scott;  who, 
according  to  Lorkhart,  rose  at  the  same  hour^  and  whenever  (as 
was  frequently  the  case)   there  was  a  distinguished  company  ftt 
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Abbotsford,  completed  his  allotted  task  before  breakfast,  so  as 
to  be  free  to  attend  to  the  amusement  of  hts  guests. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  is  one  easily  brought,  and  not  easily 
parried  except  by  showing  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
^un,  and  that  the  most  inventive  rainds  have  not  disdained  to 
borrow  from  their  predecessors.  Virgil  borrowed  from  Homer ; 
Racine,  from  Euripides  ;  Corneille  (for  his  Cid),  from  a 
Spanish  dramatist.  ^  Je  prenrU  mam  hlen  ouje  h  trouve^'  was  the 
anabasbed  avowal  of  Molicre.  '  Evil  betide  those  who  have 
said  or  written  our  good  things  before  us,'  was  the  half-comic, 
half*serious  exclamation  of  a  truly  original  wit.  Shakespeare 
drew  largely  on  chronicles,  popular  histories  and  story-books  for 
his  characters  and  plots:  his  Greeks  and  Romans  frequently 
speak    the    very    words  placed    in    their  mouths    by    Plutarch: 

*  Julius  C^sar  *  was  preceded  by  a  Latin  play  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  (amongst  other  things)  the  famous  Et  ttt^  Brule?  (which 
rests  on  no  classical  authority)  was  taken  from  it  Voltaire 
sedulously  ran  down  Shakespeare  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  public  and  prevent  them  from  fliscovering  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  barbarian,  as  they  designated  the  author  of  *  Hamlet/ 

*  L'Ermite*  in  'Zadig'  is  a  mere  paraphrase  of  Parneirs  poem, 

*  The  Hermit;'  and  the  fable  (Voltaire's)  of  '  Le  Lion  et  le 
Marseillais  *  is  borrowed  from  Mandeville,  The  framework  and 
al!  the  solid  portions  of  Mirabeau's  best  speeches  were  notori- 
ously supplied  by  Dumont ;  little  being  left  for  the  orator  but  to 
infuse  the  Promethean  fire  and  vivify  the  mass. 

In  a  recent  notice  of  Talleyrand,  we  mentioned  a  note  in  the 
Land  writing  of  his  brother  to  the  effect  that  the  only  breviary 
used  by  the  ex-bishop  was  '  L'lmprovisateor  Franqais/  a  volumi- 
tmoi  collection  of  anecdotes  and  jests  ;  the  fraternal  inference  being 
that  his  conversational  brilliancy  was  partly  owing  to  this  reposi- 
tory Pascal  copies  whole  pages  from  Montaignr'  without  quoting 
hiin.  Sheridan  confessedly  acted  on  Molicre^s  principle  or  no-prin- 
ciple: he  was  indebted  to  Farquhar  for  the  *Trip  lo  Scarborough  : ' 
the  most  admired  bit  of  dialogue  between  Joseph  Surface  and 
Ljtdy  Teazle  is  the  recast  of  a  fine  reflection  in  *  Zfidig* :  *  and 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  Tom  Jones  and  Bifil  must  have 
"  :«?noed  the  conception  of  Charles  and  Joseph  Suriace.  *  With 
_  Lid  to  the  charges  about  the  Shipwreck/  wrote  Lord  Byron 
lo  Mr.  Murray,  *1  think  that  I  told  you  and  Mr,  Hobhouse 
years  ago  that  there  was  not  a  single  circumstance  of  it  not 

•  •  AsUrt^  est  femme ;  die  laisse  purler  ses  regards  avec  d'autaot  p!«?  d*impni- 
dcDCe  qu'elle  nt*  se  croit  pas  encore  coupable.  Malheurea&emeot  rasfiurt'e  sur  son 
iauoeefloe,  elle  ai^lige  la  dehors ntJccssa ires.    Je  tremblerai  pour  elle  taut  quelle 
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taken  from  fact ;  not,  indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but  all 
from  actual  facts  of  different  sliipwrecks,*  So  little  was  Tosso 
ashamed  of  occasional  imitations  of  other  poets,  or  incorporated 
details  from  history,  that,  in  his  commentary  on  his  *  Rime/  he 
takes  pains  to  point  out  all  coincidences  of  the  kind  in  his  own. 
poems»  Scott  lays  particular  stress  in  his  Preface  on  the  ftdelity 
with  which  he  has  followed  the  narratives  and  traditions  on 
which  his  romances  are  almost  uniformly  based,  but  he  forgot  to 
note  that  the  scene  in  *  Ken il worth,'  where  Amy  is  kneeling 
before  Leicester  and  asking  him  about  his  orders  of  knighthood, 
was  copied  from  the  '  Egmont '   of  Goethe,     Balzac  has  appro* 

Eriated  for  one  of  his  novels  an  entire  chapter  of  *  The  DisownetL* 
pamartine  has  been  tracked  to  gleaning'  jjrounds,  which  he  hoped 
to  visit  incog;nito,  by  Sainte  J^euve.  Dr,  Ferriar  has  unsparingly 
exposed  the  poaching-  propensity  of  Sterne,  who^  besides  making 
free  with  Rabelais  and  Burton,  has  been  indirectly  the  means  of 
dragging  more  than  one  author  from  obscurity  by  stealing  from 
liim.  Lord  Brougham  left  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  *Memnon,  cm 
La  Sagesse  Humaine,'  to  be  published  as  an  original  compositiou 
of  his  own;  and  his  ej^ecutors,  entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
testator,  and  carrying  out  his  last  wishes  to  the  letter,  have  pub* 
lished  it  as  he  left  it,  without  a  hint,  haply  without  a  suspicion,  of 
its  quality. 

One  of  the  fine  images  with  which  Canning  wound  up  his 
peroration  on  the  Indemnity  Bill  of  1818  was  certainly  antici- 
pated by  Madame  de  StaeL*  The  embryo  of  Macaulay's  *  New 
Zealander*  has  been  discovered  in  Horace  Walpole*s  curious  tra- 
veller from  Lima ;  and  the  Theodora  of  *  Lothair  '  bears  so  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Olympia  of  '  Half  a  Million  of  Money,'  as  to 
raise  a  compromising  conviction  of  identity.  But  these  arc 
trifles.  On  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  memorable  occasions 
within  living  memory,  in  expressing  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  national  feelinjj"  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  ^Ir.  Disraeli  took  boldly  and  bodily^ 
without  the  change  of  a  word,  rather  more  than  a  third  of  hi^ 
prepared  oration  from  the  translation  of  an  article  in  a  French 
review,  on  a  French  Marshal,  by  M.  Thiers. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  illustrate  the  various  shades 
and  degrees  of  what  is  commonly  called  plagiarism  ;  because 
Dumas  has  been  accused  of  all  of  them,  from  the  gravest  to  the 
lightest,  and  needs  all  the  support  and  sanction  that  can  be 
derived  from  example  and  authority.     If  we  are  to  pat  faith  in 

^  *  If  iu  the  hotir  of  peril  the  sUitue  of  Lit>erty  baa  l>een  Teiled  for  a  monciit^ 
let  It  be  confessed  in  juatice  that  the  hands  whoae  paiafuL  daty  it  ¥rmi  to  apvMl 
that  vcil^  have  not  been  the  least  prompt  to  remove  it,' 
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his  assailants,  be  has  pushed  to  extravagance  the  appropriation 
doctriae  of  Molicrc:  he  has  rivalled  not  only  the  broom-maker 
who  stole  the  materials,  but  the  one  who  stole  his  brooms  ready- 
isde:  he  has  taken  entire  passages  like  Mr*  Disraeli,  complete 
st«>rics    like   Voltaire  and   Lord    Brougham  j  and   as  for  plots, 
scenes,   images,    dialogues,    if   restitution   to    the   original    pro- 
prietors  were   enforced,  he   would   be  like  the  daw  stripped  of 
its    borrowed   plumes,    or  {to   borrow  a   less  hackneyed    image 
from  Lord  Chatham)  he  would  *  stand  before  the  world,  like  our 
irst    parents,    naked    but  not  aisliamed/     But    somehow    these 
irges,   though   pointedly   urged,    have  utterly   failed   in   their 
main  object :  there  is  no  denying  the  real  genius,   the  genuine 
originality,  of  the  man  after  all ;   and  the  decisive  test  is  that 
what  he  takes  assimilates  to  what  he  creates,  and  helps  to  form 
an  harmonious   whole,   instead  of  lying,    *  like    lumps  of  marl 
ipon   a  barren  moor,  encumbering  what  they  cannot  fertilise/ 
Nor  is  his  one  of  those  puny  reputations  that  must  be  kept  alive 
by   nursing,   that  cannot   bear  exposure,   that  go  down  at  once 
kbefore  a  storm.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  almost  invariably  been 
"confirmed  and  augmented  by  the  most  formidable  attacks  levelled 
&t  him,  as  a  great  flame  is  increased  and  extended  by  the  wincl 
rbicb  blows  out  a  small  one. 

The  autobiography  of  such  a  man  could  not  well  fail  to  abound 
in  curious  information,  lively  anecdote,  and  suggestive  reflection  ;. 
nor  are  these  Memoirs  wanting  in  merits  of  a  more  sterling  order. 
^Tliey  contain  some  capital  canons  of  criticism  ;  and,  despite  of 
the  irrepressible  influences  of  national  and  personal  vanity,  they 
are  marked  by  a  pervading  spirit  of  kindly  feeling  and  good 
sense.  If  ill-disposed  to  spare  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  his 
political  adversaries,  he  is  almost  always  candid  and  generous 
towards  his  litejary  rivals.  His  highest  admiration  is  reserved 
for  real  genius  and  true  greatness  ;  although  the  one  may  be 
fallen  and  the  other  out  of  fashion.  It  is  never  the  reigning 
djrnasty,  nor  the  actual  dispensers  of  favour  and  fortune,  that  are 
the  objects  of  his  most  enthusiastic  praise,  but  the  friends  or 
patrons  who  sacrificed  their  prospects  to  their  principles,  and 
lingered  in  exile,  or  died  poor.  We  wish  we  ccmld  add  that  be  had 
kept  himself  equally  free  from  interested  considerations  in  bis 
choice  of  topics  and  materials  ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  fancy 
that  many  of  these  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  with  an 
exclusive  eye  to  bookmaking.  For  example,  a  long  chapter  is 
filled  with  an  abstract  of  Moore  s  Life  of  Byron  ;  and  each  volume 
contains  episodical  narratives  of  public  events  which  have  no 
peculiar  bearing  on  his  life.  Still,  w^e  should  gladly  hail  his 
reminiscences  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literary  and  poli- 
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tical  tistory  of  tlie  ninetccntb  century  if  wc  f oultl  rely  on  their 
jj;eneral  accuracy.  But  we  were  startled  at  the  commencement 
by  sundry  statements  which,  assuming  them  to  l>e  true,  strikingly 
illustrate  the  maxim  h  mm  jt'est  pa^  toujours  le  vrotsemblable ; 
and  we  found  more  and  more,  as  we  proceeded,  that  would  go 
far  towards  jvistifyiog  the  theory  «>f  the  late  Vice-Chancel  lor 
Shad  well,  who  formally  laid  down  from  the  judgment-seat  that 
writers  of  fiction  are  not  jjood  witnesses,  because  they  necessarily 
contract  an  incurable  habit  of  trust! njr  to  their  imagination  for 
their  facts.  On  this  delicate  point,  however,  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  after  reading  Dumas'  account  of  his  birth, 
parentage^  and  educati<in. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  same  philosophical  indifference 
touching  the  distinctions  of  birth  which  was  exhibited  by  Sydney 
Smith,*  had  been  manifested  by  all  autobiographers  who  could 
not  boast  of  an  admitted  or  clearly  established  claim  to  ancestral 
honours ;  for  an  apocryphal  progenitor  is  very  far  indeed  from 
conciliating  respect  or  favour  for  his  noi-disant  descendant.  After 
stating  that  he  was  born  on  the  24th  July,  1802,  at  Villers- 
Coterets»  'two  hundred  paces  from  die  Hue  de  la  None^  where 
Desmoutiers  died,  two  leagues  from  Ferte-Milon,  where  Racine 
was  born,  and  seven  leagues  from  Chateau-Thierry,  where  La 
Fontaine  first  saw  the  light/  Dumas  proceeds  to  state  that  his 
real  hereditary  name  is  not  Dumas : — 

*  I  am  one  of  the  men  of  oitr  epoch  whose  right  has  been  conl 
to  the  greatest  numher  of  things.  People  have  even  contested  my 
right  to  my  name  of  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  to  which  I  attach  no  great 
iiDportttuce,  since  I  have  never  iKirue  it,  and  because  it  will  only  be 
found  at  the  end  of  my  name  of  Dumas  in  4ho  official  acta  which  I 
have  executed  before  notaries,  or  in  the  documents  in  which  I  hii?o 
llgurod  as  principal  or  witness/ 

To  prove  his  title  to  this  honourable  designation,  he  prints  an 
exact  copy  of  the  register  of  his  birth,  from  which  he  undoubtedly 
appears  to  be  the  Irjritimate  offspring  of  Thomas  Alexandre 
T)uma.s-Davy  de  la  Paillctcrie,  General,  ^^c.  <&c.,  who  by  « it  her 
references  is  made  out  to  be  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Paille- 
terie,  a  French  nobleman  of  ancient  family,  who,  adds  his  grand- 
son, '  by  1  know  not  what  Court  quarrel,  or  what  speculative 
project,  was  induced,  about  1700,  to  sell  his  property  and  domicile 
himself  in  St  Domiuiro/  It  would  seem  tLit  bis  expatriation 
flicl  not  last  long,  for  in  1786  we  find  him  settled  in  Paris,  where 

♦  In  rffen-nce  tt>  Lockhart^s  attempt  \xi  make  out  an  irrcproiicluible  prdtgrce  for 
ifir  Waller  Scott,  Sjtitiey  Smith  said— 'When  Lady  Lunsdoime  a»k«il  iiie  kbont 
my  prusdfatber,  I  toJd  her  be  disappeared  about  the  time  of  tli«  issixies^  md  im 
atskeu  no  qaestions/ 


die  rollowing  brief  tlialogue  between  him  and  bis  son,  the  father 

of  tlie  narrator,  explains  tbe  allejsred  chanfj^e  of  name.     The  sini 

calls    upon    tbe    Marquis    and    announces  a    sudden    resolution. 

'What  is  it?'  inc|uires  tbe  Marquis*     'To  enlist/     *  As  wbat?' 

*  As  soldier/      'VVbere?'     'hi  tbe  first  regiment  tbat  comes  t<» 

baud/     'As  you  like,'  replied  mv  grand  fatber  ;  *  but  as  I  am  the 

Marquis  de  la  Pail  Icteric  and   G^Joncl  Commissary-General  of 

Artillery,  I  cannot  permit  my  name  to  be  dra^g;ed  about  in  tbe 

lowest  grades  of  tbe  armj/     *  Then  you  object  to  my  enlisting?' 

*N(>;  but  you  will  enlist  under  a  jmrn  rie  f/uerre,^     'Nothing  can 

oe  more  just;  I  will  enlist  under  tbe  name  of  Dumas.*     *  Be  it 

10.     And   tbe  Marquis,   wbo  bad  never  been  tbe   tenderest  of 

fathers,  turned  bis  back  an  bis  son,  leaving  him  free  to  do  as  be 

chose.     *My  lather  therefore  enlisted,  as  a^freed,  under  tbe  name 

of  Alexandre  Dumas,'     The  Marquis  died  thirteen  days  aftci- 

w^anls,  but  the  new  recruit  never  assumed  his  bereilitarj  name 

•fld  title — an  omission  which  might   fairly  warrant  a  passing 

dottbt  of  bis  right  to  them,  were  it  not  for  a  certificate,  signed  by 

(mr  notables  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  to  tbe  effect  tbat  he  was  by 

luflh  a  genuine  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie, 

This  weighty  question  being  disposed  of,  Dumas  proceeds  to 
enlarge  on  tbe  corporal  advantages  of  his  father,  who,  if  b ' 
answered  to  tbe  description,  must  have  united  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  Antinous  to  the  strength  of  Hercules ; — ► 

*  Ho  had  tbe  brown  complexion,  cbestiiut  hair,  soft  eyes,  and 
straight  noso  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  mixture  of  the 
Indian  and  Caucasian  races.  He  bad  white  tcoth,  eyrapnthetic  bps. 
Ibd  neck  well  act  upon  powerful  shoulders,  and  not  wi  that  and  in  g  his 
height  of  five  feet  nine  inohes  (Frencb),  the  hfiiul  and  foot  of  &  woman. 
His  foot  in  particulur  set  a  swearing  {/aimii  damna-)  hie  mistrosses, 
whoiso  slippers  he  was  rarely  unable  to  wear.  At  ih:  epoch  of  hh 
marriage,  his  calf  mts  e.mctl)f  the  ^Ize  of  my  mother's  waist.  His  wild 
nocle  of  living  in  the  colonics  had  developed  his  address  and  his 
itrezigth  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  He  was  a  regular  American 
""^▼iilicr,  a  Guacho,  With  gun  or  pistol,  he  did  wonders  of  which  St. 
_  orges  and  Janot  were  jealous.  As  to  bis  miii^cular  force,  it  bad 
become  proverbial  in  the  army.  More  than  once,  he  amused  htmseff  in 
ihd  ridimj  srJiool  whiht  pa^sinff  under  a  heam^  hj  tahhuj  tits  beam  betireen 
ids  arms,  and  lifting  li.^  horse  off  the  (jntand  hettcif'n  his  legs.  1  have 
him  fand  1  recollect  the  circumsttmco  with  all  tbe  excitement  of 
bood)  carry  two  men  upright  on  bis  bent  leg  and  bop  with  thcin 
tbe  room.  .  .  .  Dr.  Feras,  who  served  under  mj  father,  has 
laentlj  related  to  me  that,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  to  join  the 
ny  of  the  Alps,  he  saw  by  tbe  fire  of  a  bivoimc  a  soldier  who, 
Dongst  other  feats  of  strength,  was  amusing  bimsolf  by  inserting  his 
in  tbe  barrel  of  a  musket  and  raising  it,  not  at  arm's  length,  but 
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ikt  finger  8  length.  A  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  mixed  witH  tbo  spoo- 
tatoi's  and  lookfxl  ou  like  the  rest^  till  smiliug  and  throwing  off  liifl 
cloak,  bo  said ;  not  bad  that,  now  bring  me  four  muskets.  Thoj 
obeyed,  for  they  had  recognised  the  General-in-Chief.  He  then  in- 
fjerted  his  four  fingers  in  the  four  barrels,  and  lifted  the  four  muskete 
with  the  same  ease  with  whicli  the  soldier  bad  lifted  one.  Ferns, 
when  he  tolcl  me  tbLg  aucedote,  was  still  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  bow 
«  man's  muscles  could  raise  eucli  a  weight/ 

We  are  as  much  at  a  loss  as  the  Doctor ;  but  ftirtber  marveU 
-are  to  came  :— 

»  During  one  of  the  General's  Italian  campaigns,  the  soUUera  were 
f<irbidden  to  leave  the  camp  without  their  side-arms  under  pain  of 
forty-eight  hours*  arrest.     My  father  was  passing  on  horseback^  when 
he  met  Pere  Moulin,  giuco  nuutre  tV hotel  at  the  Palais  Hoyal,  who,  at  this 
period,  was  a  tall  and  tine  young  man  of  twenty-five.     Unluckily  this 
tall  and  iino  young  man  had  no  sword  by  his  side.     On  seeing  mj 
father,  he  set  off  on  a  run  to  gain  a  cross  street ;  but  my  father,  who 
bad  caught  sight  of  tlie  fugitive  and  guessed  the  cause  of  bis  flight,  put 
his  horse  to  the  gallops  overtook  him,  and  exclaiming,  so  rascal,  yoo 
;are  r^^solved  to  get  yourself  assassinated-  collared  him,  and  liftiiig 
Uim  from  the  ground,  without  pressing  or  slackening  the  paoo  of  lii*, 
borae,  my  father  c;\rried  the  man  thus  in  bis  talons  as  a  hawk  carri^^H 
a  lark,  till,  finding  a  corps  de  garde  on  his  way,  he  threw  Moul^^l 
towartifi  them,  exclaiming,  Forty-eight  hours  arrest  for  that .' 

The  fo)b>wing  incident  may  serve  to  convey  a  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Grncrars  personal  prowess  was  exhibited 
•^igalnst  the  enemy  in  the  field: — 

*  It  was  at  MauMi  that  my  father  found  the  first  opporlnnitj  of 
distinguishing  himself.  Commanding  as  Brigadier  a  look-out  party 
composed  of  four  dragoons,  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  witli  an  enemj'a 
patrol  composed  of  thirteen  Tyxoleso  chasseurs  and  a  coqwral.  To 
see  and,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  charge  them,  wiw 
the  afiair  of  an  iiistimt.  The  Tyrolese,  who  did  not  expect  this  sadden 
attack,  retreated  into  a  small  meadow  surrounded  by  a  ditch  wide 
^nongb  to  stop  cavalry.  But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  my  father 
was  an  excellent  horseman ;  and  ha  was  on  an  excoUent  boree  called 
Joseph.  Ho  gathered  up  the  roine^  gave  Joseph  his  bead,  cleared  tbe 
ditch  like  M.  de  Montmorency,  and  found  himself  in  an  instant  in 
the  midst  of  the  thirteen  chasseurs,  who,  stupefied  by  such  hardihood, 
presented  their  arms  and  siurendered.  The  conqueror  collected  tbo 
thirteen  rifles  into  a  single  bundle,  placed  them  on  bis  saddle-how, 
compelled  the  tliirteen  men  to  move  up  to  his  four  dragoons,  who 
remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  which  they  had  been  unablo 
to  dear,  and  having  repasscil  tlio  ditch  the  last  man,  he  brought  hift 
prisoners  to  head-quarters.  Prisoners  were  rare  at  thi«  time.  Tbo 
appearance  of  four  men  bringing  in  thirteen  produced  a  lively  fwinm 
lion  in  the  camp.' 
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This  we  can  well  believe,  and  we  know  of  no  parallel  for  the 

■exploit  except  that  of  the  Irishman,  who,  single-handetJ,  took  four 

Frenchmen  prisoners  by  surrounding-  them  ;  or  that  of  Sir  Frizzle 

Pumpkin,  to  whom   a  squadron  of  cavalry  surrendered  at  dis- 

aeiion  on  his  coming  suddenly  upon  them  in  a  woody  defile 

when  he  was  consulting  his  personal  safety  by  flight. 

If  an  English  writer  were  to  begin  in  this  fashion,  his  country- 
men would  most  assuredly  set  him  down  for  a  rival  of  Mun- 
chausen, and  haply  hold  themselves  excused  from  attaching  any 
serious  importance  to  his  future  revelations,  real  fir  pretended. 
out  in  the  case  of  a  vivacious  Frenchman,  ample  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  national  habit,  ivhich  we  would  rather  exemplify 
b?  ijistanres  than  characterize  in  plain  language. 

If  M.  Lamartine  occasionally  laid    himself  open  to    censore 
bj  indiscretion,  he  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  cause  of 
JK^Ace  and  order  by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  at  an 
«tremely    critical    period,    in    1848 ;  and    the  praise  of  high- 
mmded  and  unswerving  integrity  has  been  unaninioosly  conceded 
(0  lim.     It  is  impossible    to  suspect  such  a  man  of  wilful  or 
conscious  departure  from  veracity,   and    we  may  therefore   cite 
ikc  Waterloo  chapter  of  his  'History  of  the  Restoration'  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples   on  record  of  the   predomi- 
nance  of  imagination   over   judgment    in   a    Frenchman.      In 
the  course  of  a  few  pages  he  makes  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
mounted  on  his  eighth  horse  after  seven  had  been  killed  under 
him,  gallop  up  to  two  of  his  regiments  of  Dragoons,  make  them 
take  off  the  curbs  of  their  bridles  to  prevent  them  from  checking 
their    horses  in   the  charge,  and  distribute   brandy  to  the  men 
before    launching    them   against  the    foe.     He  then  orders    his 
*  intrepid  Scotchmen,'  after  allowing  the  approach  of  the  French 
cavalry  without  firing,  to  slip  under  the  horses,  and  rip  them  up 
'with  the  short  and  broad  sword  of  these  children  of  the  North.' 
By  way  of   episode,    Ney  figures  in   the  front,  flourishing  his 
gencraKs  hat  in  his  left  hand,  his  broken  sword  in  his  right,  his 
dying    horse    at    his    feet ;     and    General    Lcsourd    dismounts, 
whilst  bis  dragoons  are  rallying,  to  have  his  arm  amputated,  and 
then  leads  them  to  the  charge. 

It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  M.  Lamartine  is  essentially  a 
poet,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  clip  the  wings  of  his  fancy  when 
once  fairly  set  in  motion  by  so  exciting  a  theme.  But  M. 
Thiers  is  eminently  endowed  with  most  of  the  qualifications 
which  are  supposed  to  guarantee  the  trustworthiness  of  an 
historian.  He  has  a  clear  head,  a  ready  pen,  penetration, 
sagacity,  and  large  experience  of  aflairs  acquired  as  a  practical 
^dininbtrator.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
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Trafalgar  is  substantially  as  much  at  variance  wltU  tx>th  tmct 
and  probability,  tboygh  not  quite  so  extravagant  on  the  face  of. 
it  J  as  M,  La  martini's  '  Waterloo,'  According  to  M*  Thiers,. 
hardly  one  of  the  French  ships  struck  until  assailed  by  au 
irresistible  superiority  of  numbers  —  three  or  four  to  one — 
although,  when  the  battle  began,  Nelson  had  four  ships  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates  less  than  Villeneuve.  To  the  saoie 
category  belong  the  famous  boast.  La  ffarde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend 
pait^  attributed  to  Cambronnej  who  was  actually  taken  prisoner 
at  Waterloo^  the  dying  words  (never  spoken)  of  Desaix,  and  the 
alleged^  selt-imnjolatiiin  of  the  sailors  of  *  Le  Vengeur,'  who,  in- 
stead of  sinking  with  the  cry  of  Vive  la  Repuhliqnc^  scrambled* 
into  the  English  boats,  crying  loudly  for  help.  The  extraordiDarj 
fictions  to  which  French  ministers  and  generals  habitually  resorted 
during  the  late  war  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  and  the 
troops,  mast  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  There 
was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  expiring  Empire,  the  govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  or  the  government  of  the  National  As- 
sembly,  in  this  respect.  No  sooner  had  M,  Thiers  got  together 
the  semblance  of  an  army  than  he  tied  a  red  it  to  be  the  iinetit 
army  ever  possessed  by  France;  and  when,  after  several  days  of 
desultory  street  fighting,  he  had  worn  out  rather  than  conquered 
the  armed  ral>blc  of  the  capital,  he  proclaimed  that  the  whole 
world  w^as  lost  in  admiration  at  the  splendour  of  his  victory  and 
the  irresistible  prowciss  of  French  troops. 

If  we  recall  attention  to  this  national  weakness,  it  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  we  cannot  throw  aside  Dumas* 
as  unworthy  of  further  notice  by  reason  of  his  tendency  to 
exaggeration,  without  laying  down  a  rule  w^hich  must  prove  lataL 
to  the  reputation  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen. 
Fortunately,  too,  the  value  of  his  *  Memoirs*  consists  principally 
in  anecdotes  and  revelations  which  may  be  easily  verified  by 
accessible  evidence,  or  in  views,  reflections,  and  criticisms 
based  upon  patent  and  acknowledged  facts.  With  regard  to  the 
alleged  events  of  his  boyhood,  we  are  inclined  to  assume  his. 
general  accuracy,  because  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  what 
motive  he  could  have  in  inventing  or  colouring  stories,  most  ot 
which  are  by  no  means  flattering  to  his  self-love.  He  frankly 
tells  us  that  he  was  bred  up  in  poverty  in  a  petty  provin- 
cial town,  by  a  doting  mother,  w^hose  fondness,  we  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  add,  he  uniformlv  repays  by  the  most  afii«> 
tionate  and  unremitting  solicitude  for  her  feelings  and  comforts^ 
Indeed  the  endearing  and  ennobling  sentiment  of  filial  lo*x 
breathes  throughout  the  whole  of  his  family  details  as  freshlj 
and  naturally    as  in   Moore*s  Diary,   thereby  affording  another 
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sti^lldii^  proof  tbat  real  goodness  of  heart  may  coexist  witli  a 
more  than  ordinary  decree  of  vanity  and  self- consciousness, 
cre^m  when  pampered  by  flattery  and  inflated  by  success* 

X^amas'  master-passion  from  boyhood  was  the  chase,  or,  more 
coTrectly    speaking',  la  c/tasse^    which  means   something-  widely 
diOcrent  from  the  corresponding  word  in  English.     One  of  the 
first  ofRcial  notices  that  meets  the  eye  on  the  wooden  pier  or 
laodin^-place  at   Calais   is,   * //   est  defendu  de  chasscr   sur  lea 
^nt^y    a  puzzling  intimation  to   sportsmen  who  are  not  aware 
that  almost  everything  tliat  runs  or  flies  is  the  legitimate  object 
of   la  chasse  in  France.     AH    is  game  that  comes  to  the  Gallin 
sportsman's  bag.    He  docs  not  despise  a  tomtit  or  yellowhammer;, 
lie  regards  a  thrush  as  a  prize,  and  he  ruthlessly  exults  over  the 
Uroken  wing  of  a  cock-robin  or  rovffc  fjorge,    The^C'alais  notice  is 
especially  addressed  to  sportsmen  in  pursuit  of  mud- larks.     One 
of  the  most  amusing  stories  composed  or  stolen  (the  fact  is  dis- 
puted)   by    Dumas,   is    '  La  Chassc    au  Chastre/   in  which   he 
depicts  the  trials  and  perils   into  which  a   worthy    professor  of 
music  is  hurried  by  the  reckless  pursuit  of  a  field-fare.     He  best 
ca«  paint  it  who  has  felt  it  most,  and   Dumas  is  confessedly  the 
ctroiiicler    of   his  own  sensations   in  this  book.      Although  he 
rose  ID  time  to  the  dignity   of  a    regular  poacher,  and   made 
unlawful  prize  of  any  stray  hare  or  partridge  that  came  within 
ran^e,  he  dwells  with  unrestrained  rapture  upon  the  delights  of 
Ihe  day  when  a  friendly  neighbour  gave  him  leave  to  shoot  larks 
upon   a   strictly    preserved   coramon,      \¥e  also  learn  from  his 
lively  sketch  of  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  that  he  undertook    it  in 
well-founded  reliance  on  his  skill  as  a  sportsman  for  supplying 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  expedition.     It  was  in  1822,  when  he 
was  in  his  twentieth  year,   that  this  expedition   was  thus  con- 
ceived  and   arranged   in   the   course  of  a  walk  with  a  friend,   a 
notary's  clerk  like  himself. 

*  *"  Ah,  1  exclaimed »  an  idea ! "  *'  What  is  it  ?— Let  ne  go  and  gjicud 
threo  days  at  Pivris."  **  And  your  ofliee '?  " — *'  Mr,  Lcfevrc  ( hifi  niaistei'V 
himself  starts  for  Paris  to-morrow.  He  commoidy  stays  away  tsvo  or 
three  days;  in  two  or  ilu'ce  days  we  sliali  be  hack/'  Paillot  felt  in 
his  pockets,  and  pulled  cmfc  twenty-eight  francs,  **  Behold/*  Raid  he^ 
**  all  I  pu*>8cs8  !  And  yon?*'^ — '*  I  have  Btiven  francs/'  *'  Twenty-oight 
ftnd  seven  make  thij-ty^five.  How  dr>  yoti  suppose  wo  are  to  reach 
Pjtria  with  that?  There  is  thirty  francs  for  ooach-Liro  to  begin/' 
•*8t<jp  a  minute,  I  have  a  way/'  "WliatV'* — "You  have  a  horse  V" 
"  Ycs»/'  "  We  pack  oiu'  clothes  iu  a  portmanteau,  we  tak-e  our  shoot- 
tiig-|a«!kets  and  our  gtuiK,  and  we  shoot  as  we  go ;  wo  eat  our  game  on 
tl  y,  and  we  spc^nd  nothing/'— *' How  is  that  to  he  managed  V** 

*"  .  easier:  between  this  anil  DaTninartin,  for  examplcj  wo  shall 

kill  a  lufcre*  two  partridges,  and  a  quail."     "  I  hojje  we  shall  kill  more 
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tlian  tliat.'* — "And  so  do  I,  but  I  take  tlie  lowest  estimate  ^Ve 
iiixive  at  DammaHin  ;  we  dre^s  and  eat  our  bare ;  wo  pay  oiir  wine, 
our  bread,  and  our  salt  with  the  two  partridges,  and  we  give  the  quail 
to  the  waiter.  We  have  nothing  then  to  provide  for  but  your  horse, 
which  may  bo  well  done  for  three  francs  a  day*"  **  But  we  have  only 
one  gun  ("—"It  is  all  we  want ;  one  of  us  will  Bh<K»t,  the  other  will 
follow  on  horseback*  Jii  this  manner,  it  being  sixt^icn  leagues  to 
Paris,  we  shall  have  only  eight  leagues  each/'  **And  the  game- 
keepers?" — ''Ah,  a  precious  obstacle!  The  one  of  us  who  is  an 
horeelnick  descries  them  at  a  distance ;  ho  given  due  warning  to  the 
one  who  is  shooting.  The  horgcnian  dif^monnts,  the  sportsman  tuoitais 
^nd  gaUops  off  the  beat  As  for  the  dismounted  Iturseman,  the  keeper 
overtakes  him,  and  finds  him  strolling  along  with  his  hands  in  \m 
pockets.**  'What  are  you  doing  here?' — ^'I!  you  see  what  I  am 
doing.'  *  Never  mind,  let  us  hear.' — 'I  am  taking  a  walk.' 
now  you  were  on  horsel>ack.'— '  Well,  is  it  contrary  to  law  to 
walk  after  a  ride  V  *No,  but  you  were  not  alone.* — *  That  may  toT 
*  Your  Companion  was  shooting/  *  Yoij  don't  say  so/  *  He  is  down 
them  on  horseback  with  his  gun/ — Hf  so,  run  after  him  and  try  to 
lateh  him.*  ^  But  I  can't  run  after  him  and  eutch  him,  »ince  he  is  on 
horseback  and  1  am  on  foot/ — '  In  this  case,  my  friend,  your  Ix^ttor 
course  would  be  to  go  to  tlie  first  village  and  drink  our  health** 
"Whereupon  we — yon  or  I  —  give  him  a  franc,  which  is  set  down 
to  oiu*  account  of  profit  and  loss ;  the  kcci>er  makes  his  bow,  and 
we  continue  our  jomiicy/'  "  Well,  well,  exclaimed  Paillot,  that  is  not 
badly  imagined.  I  had  heard  tliat  you  htul  tried  your  hand  at  play 
wTiting."  "  It  is  precisely  to  see  Leuveu  on  the  Bul>ject  of  my  attesnpto 
in  this  line  that  I  wish  to  go  to  Paris,     Well,  once  at  Paris '* 

The  scheme  was  forthwith  put  in  practice.  They  started  tlie 
same  evening  for  Paris,  where  they  arrived  the  night  following, 
with  four  hares,  twelve  partridges,  and  two  quails,  for  nhicli 
the  landlord  of  ao  hotel  in  the  Rue  des  Vieux  Augustins  apT«« 
to  lodge  and  board  them  for  two  days  and  present  tbem  with  a 
pate  and  a  bottle  of  wine  at  partin«:.  Dumas's  grand  object  w«« 
to  see  Talma,  and  his  first  visit  is  to  a  literarj  friend,  who  intn>* 
<Iuces  him  to  the  great  actor  at  his  toilette : — 

*  Takna  was  very  shortsighted.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  «aw  »e 
or  not.  He  was  washing  his  chest.  His  beard  was  ncaidy  all  ehuTed, 
which  particularly  etrucli  me»  insomuch  as  I  had  heard  a  dozen  times 
that  in  Hamht  at  the  appcamnee  of  the  futlier's  ghost.  Talma's  liair 
was  seen  to  stand  on  end.  It  must  be  owned  tliat  ie  aspect  of  TaknA 
under  these  circmnstanccs  waa  far  from  poetical.  However,  when  lia 
stood  upright,  when,  with  the  upper  port  of  the  body  uneoveretl  and 
the  lower  port  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  large  mantle  of  w^hite  clotli*  hti 
took  one  of  the  ends  of  this  mantle  and  drew  it  on  his  nhoulder,  so  fta 
to  half-veil  the  breast ;  there  was  something  imperial  in  the  moTetneiii 
that  made   me   Ircmble,     Lcnveu  explained  the  object  of  otir  oalL 
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^•Jixi&  took  tip  a  kmd  of  ancient  etylue,  at  tLo  end  of  which  was  a 
^eo,  and  signed  ns  an  entrance  ticket  for  two.' 

What  follows  is  characteristic.  Virgilium  tantum  vidi  ;  and 
our  autabiographer  cannot  trust  Ms  readers  to  complete  the 
nataral  train  of  association,  but  must  fain  suggest  tliat  ihe  first 
uieetiog  between  the  great  actor  and  the  great  dramatist  is  not 
tJ  be  passed  over  as  an  e very-day  occurrence  : — 

*He  held  ont  his  hand  to  me.  I  hmged  to  kiss  ii  With  my 
^nunatic  notiona,  Talma  was  a  god  for  me ;  an  unknown  god,  it  is 
trnfi— unknown  as  Jupiter  was  to  S^mele— but  a  god  who  appeared  to 
ne  b  the  moniing,  aud  was  to  reveal  himself  to  me  at  eve.  Our 
lijsda  touched.  Oh,  Talma,  if  you  had  then  twenty  years  less,  or  I 
ti«ily  yoars  more  I  Alike  Iionour  was  for  itic,  Talraa.  I  kiiow  the 
|Mt;  yon  could  not  divine  the  future.  If  you  had  been  told,  Tidiim, 
th«t  the  hand  you  had  just  clasped  wnuld  wiite  fiixty  or  eighty  Ji-amas, 
in  OM!h  of  which  yon,  who  were  looking  out  for  parts  all  your  life, 
would  have  found  a  part  that  you  wuiild  have  converted  into  a  marvel, 
jon  wonld  hai-dly  have  parted  ao  easily  with  tlie  poor  young  man  who 
coloared  up  to  the  eye.s  at  Jiaving  seen  yon,  and  was  proud  of  having 
toucJifd  your  hand.  But  !h>w  could  you  have  seen  this  in  me,  Talma, 
smoe  I  *lid  not  see  it  in  myself?' 

An  odd  ebullition  of  the  same  sort  once  exposed  him  to  a 
clever  rebuke,  attributed  to  Madame  Dejazet  Arriving  together 
oo  a  theatrical  expedition  at  RoueOj  they  were  requested  by  the 
police  to  state  their  respective  professions.  ^  Mot,*  said  Dumas, 
*jn  j>  netais  pas  clans  la  ville  on  fut  ne  le  ffvand  Corneilh^  je  me 
nommerais  autcur  dramatiqueJ  *"£(  moiy  said  Dcjazet,  ^sije  iittais 
ims  dang  la  ville  oil  fut  brulee  Jeanne  d'ArCy  je  me  nomvierais 
Fucelle,^  His  son,  the  author  of  *  La  Dame  aox  Camelias,*  in 
fcfcrence  to  his  complexion  and  bis  vanity,  said  of  him  ;  *  My 
father  is  capable  of  getting  up  behind  his  own  carriage  to 
toakc  people  believe  that  he  has  a  man  of  colour  for  footman,' 
Dumas  begins  one  of  bis  chapters  thus :— *  I  know  not  who — 
perhaps  mj/sc/f — has  said  that  the  Revolution  of  1830  was  the 
lail  shot  of  Waterloo.  It  u  a  great  truth.^  Yet  the  graceful 
and  truthful  apology  which  Lord  Russell  has  made  for  Moore's 
vanity  may  be  made  with  equal  justice  for  that  of  Dumas.  It  is 
«  frank f  joyous,  and  cordial  vanity,  without  the  slightest  tine- 
ture  of  envy  ;  and,  far  from  seeking  to  depreciate  bis  distin- 
guiihed  contemporaries,  his  proudest  boast  is  that  he  has  fairly 
euned  a  right  to  be  named  along  w*ith  them : — 

•At  the  epoch  of  my  arrival  in  Paris  (1822),  the  men  who  hold  a 
nuik  in  literature,  the  ilhiBtrious,  aiuongst  whom  I  came  to  ebdm  a 
plioe,  were  Chateaubriand.  Jouy,  Lemereier,  Arnault,  Etiennc,  Baoiir- 
XiOfi&mxi,  B^ranger,  C.  Nodier,  Vicnnct,  Scribe,  Theanlon,  Bonraet, 
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Casimcr  Dekviguc,  Lucicn  Arnault,  Ancelot,  Lamartixic,  Ticlor 
Hugo,  DcRau^icrs  aud  Alfred  de  Viguy.  Let  it  be  well  understood 
that,  by  tlio  ortlcr  I  assign  tlieui,  I  am  only  naming,  not  classifym^; 
them*  Tiien  canio  the  half-litoraiy  half-political,  as  Cousin,  tial- 
Tandy,  ViOcmain,  Thiers,  Angustriio  Thierry,  Mjch€tlet,  Mignei, 
Yitet,  Cave,  Mcrimee,  and  Giiizot  Lastly,  those,  "Vvho  not  being- 
yet  known,  were  tu  prmluce  theniaelveB  by  degrees,  sueh  as  Balzac, 
Soulie,  de  Miisyet^  Sainte-Beuve,  AugiiKte  Barhier,  Alphonae  Ivjirr, 
Thcophile  Guiltier.  The  women  in  vogue,  all  throe  poets,  wcr« 
Mesdainct;  Desbordes*Vnlmorc,  Amahlo  Tastu,  and  Delpbine  (jay» 
Madame  Sand,  still  iinkno\\Ti,  was  to  be  first  reveakd  by  **  Iiuliaiuk,'* 
in  1^28  or  1829.  I  believe  I  have  kuo^nl  all  this  Pleimi  whieb  luis. 
gupplicd  the  worhl  of  ideas  and  poetry  for  more  thiin  half  a  ceuttiry, 
Bome  a8  friends  and  sapportciK,  the  others  as  onemieR  and  adversariee. 
The  good  the  former  have  done  me,  the  evil  the  latter  have  attempted 
to  do  me,  will  in  no  respect  iufluence  the  judgments  I  shall  pass  upon 
them.  The  first,  by  pushing  me  on,  have  not  caused  me  to  make  % 
gtep  the  more ;  the  aoeond,  by  trying  to  stop  me,  have  not  caused  ma 
to  make  a  step  the  less.  Across  the  friendships,  the  hates,  the  cnrica 
— in  the  midst  of  an  cxiateuco  harrasscd  in  its  details,  but  always 
calm  and  serene  in  its  progression — I  have  reached  the  place  that  God 
had  marked  out  for  me ;  I  have  reached  it  without  intrigue,  without 
coterie,^  and  never  elevating  myself  but  hy  mounting  on  njy  owii 
works.  Arrived  where  I  urn,  namely,  at  the  summit  which  evciy  mazi 
finds  at  the  half*way  point  of  life,  I  ask  for  nothing,  wish  for  nutliing, 
I  envy  nobody,  I  have  many  friendships,  I  have  not  a  single  etunity. 
If,  at  my  starting  point,  God  had  said  to  me,  "  Young  man  what  do 
you  desire?'*  I  should  not  have  dared  to  ask  from  his  omnipotetii 
greatness  that  which  he  huH  been  graciouFly  pleased  to  grant  me  in 
hifl  paternal  goodness.  I  shall  say  then  of  these  men  whom  I  liaTo 
Bamcd,  80  soon  as  I  met  them  on  my  road,  all  that  there  may  bo  to  say 
of  them ;  if  I  bide  anything,  it  wUl  be  the  ill.  Why  should  I  bo 
unjust  towards  tbemy  There  is  not  amongst  them  a  glory  or  a 
fortune  for  which  1  have  ever  wished  to  change  my  reputation  or  my 
purse. 

*  Yestcnlay  I  read  upou  one  of  the  stones  of  a  house  I  had  had  built 
for  myself,  and  whicb,  whilst  waiting  Ibr  me — me  or  another — has 
hitherto  lodged  only  pparrows  and  swallows— these  words,  written  by 
an  unknown  lioiid :  *'  0  Dumas  !  tu  n'an  jmn  su  jomr,  ct  pourtani  tu 
reQTetttTag,'*—E,  L,  1  wrote  under,  "'NiaieJ  t^i  In  ett  un  hi/mme, 
MetUeuse  !  err  tu  es  une  femmey — A.  D.  But  I  took  good  tmre  not  to 
eflfacc  the  inscription/ 

It   is   difficult  to   avoid  sympathising  with  a  man  of  genius 
who  pours  forth  bis  soul  io  this  fashion,  and  the  cgotl&ui  may  be 
pardoned    for   the   sake  of  the  frankness  and  generosity   of  the   M 
burst.      Neither,  looking  at  the  peculiar  character  of  ibe  writer^-  I 
<lo  we  deem  it  clear  that  he  formed  an  erroneous  theory  of  what 
is  CiiHed  success  in  life,  or  that  he  bad  much  reason  to  envy  ibe 
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majorhy  of  those  wlia,  according  to  their  own  or  tlie  popular 
estimate,  may  have  made  a  better  use  of  their  opportunities. 
Every  reflecting  person  must  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  his  (or  her)  happiness,  find  Dumas  was  pre-eminently 
<ine  of  those  who  would  repeat  after  Scott — 

'  To  all  the  sons  of  sense  proclaim, 
One  glorious  hour  of  crowded  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name/ 

He  wanted  constant  agitation  and  excitemcntj  as  well  as 
notoriety.  A  fixed  station,  a  defined  rank,  nay,  even  an  esta- 
blished fortune,  would  have  hero  me  irksome,  fretting,  and 
filing  incumbrances  when  the  flush  of  no\'elty  had  passed 
away.  He  would  liave  felt  like  Manon  Lescant,  when  she  de- 
clared the  conventional  restraints  4>f  constancy  and  propriety 
insufferable;  when^ — 

*  Virtue  she  foimd  too  painful  an  endeavour, 
Condemned  to  live  in  decencies  for  over ;' 

or  like  the  <»pium-eater,  when  be  was  put  upon  the  shtui  allow- 
ance of  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  per  day  ;  or  like  Henry 
Beyle  (StendUal)j  who,  settled  in  a  comfortable  consulship,  ex- 
claims, *  How  many  cold  cliaracters,  how  many  geometricians, 
would  be  happy,  or  at  least  tranquil  and  satisfied,  in  my  place  I 
Rut  my  soul  is  a  fire  which  dies  out  if  it  does  not  flame  up.  I 
require  three  or  four  cubic  feet  of  new  ideas  per  day,  as  a  steam- 
boat requires  coal/ 

It  was  the  remark  of  an  astute  man  of  the  world,  that  if  he 
could  cbcx>se  and  portion  out  a  new  life  he  would  be  a  hand- 
some woman  till  thirty,  a  victorious  general  from  thirty  to  fiftv, 
and  a  cardinal  (L  e,  a  cardinal  of  the  olden  time)  in  his  old  age. 
A  Frenchman  of  the  Restoration  and  the  July  monarchy  might 
have  hesitated  between  beins'  a  victorious  j^eneral  or  an  author 
in  renown.  *Bear  in  mind,-  wrote  Jules  Janin,  in  14539,  *  that 
it  is  now  the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  dramatists,  the  journalists 
in  renown  that  have  the  titles,  the  coat-armour,  the  coronets.  It 
ii  they  that  people  press  forward  to  gaze  upon  when  they  enter 
a  mom ;  it  is  they  whose  names  the  very  lacquey  pronounces 
with  pride  when  he  announces  them.  Let  a  Crcqui  and  M.  <le 
Chateaubriand  enter  at  the  same  time,  and  you  will  see  on  which 
Hide  all  beads  and  all  hearts  will  ineline  first.  Announce  M.  le 
J>oc  dc  Montmorency  and  M.  dc  Balzac,  and  every boily  will  look 
fim  at  M.  de  Balzac'  Under  similar  circumstances  all  eyes  would 
luire  been  turned  towards  Alexandre  Dumas ;  and  when  we 
reflect  that  what  the  majority  of  the  world  are  striving  for  is  to 
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be  dUtinguislied  amongst    their    fellows — quod  monstrer   ihrp 
pncfereunitum — there  is  little  room  for  surprise  that  he   sboul 
have  found  ample  compensation  for  all  his  labours  and  all 
trials  in  his  fame. 

We  lett  liim  exultlnj^  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Talma  act,  and  fo^ 
once  the  reality  did  not  fall  short  of  the  expectation.  The  play 
was  *  Sjlla/  one  great  attraction  of  which  consisted  in  the  analogy 
in  the  hero's  fortunes,  as  depicted  by  the  author  of  the  piece, 
to  those  of  Napoleon  I.  Alter  the  performance,  Dumas  wa* 
taken  to  see  Talma  in  his  dressing-room,  which  he  found  crowded 
with  notabilities ; — 

Ah,  ah,"  he  said, 
"  WeU,  Mr.  Poet,'' 
he  continued,  "are  you  satiefied?" — **  Better  than  that,  I  am  lout  in 
wonder/^  *'  Well,  you  must  cojiio  and  8eo  me  again,  and  aak  me  for 
more  tickets." — "  Alas,  I  Icavo  Parig  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  at 
latest."  "  That*s  unlucky,  you  would  have  seen  mo  in  Begulug.  You 
know  that  1  have  made  them  fix  Reguhm  for  the  day  after  to-raorrow» 
Luci  en  (Arnault,  the  author)?" — ''Yes,  I  thank  you,**  said  Lucicn. 
"  What,  you  cannot  stay  till  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?" — '*  lmp<JBsiblr, 
I  must  return  to  the  countiy/*  **  What  is  your  employment  in  the 
country?" — '*  I  dare  not  tell  you*  1  am  clerk  to  a  notary."  "  Buh,*' 
said  Talma,  *^  you  must  not  despair  im  that  aocoimt.  Ooraeille  was 
clerk  to  a  procureur*  ffentlemen,  I  present  a  future  ('-omeille ! "  I 
coloured  to  the  eyes,  "  Touch  my  forehend^'*  1  saitl,  **  it  will  bring  m& 
luck/*  Talma  placed  his  baud  upon  my  head.  **  Corao  then,"  said  hc^ 
"  so  be  it.  Alexandre  Dumas,  I  baptize  thee  poet  in  the  naine  oT 
Shakespeare,  Corneillo,  and  Schiller !  Return  to  the  country ;  reiramo 
your  place  in  your  oJHce,  and  if  thou  hast  verily  the  vocation,  tb6 
angel  of  poetry  will  take  care  to  find  thee  wherever  thou  art,  to  t^nj 
thee  off  by  the  haii'  of  the  head  like  tlie  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  to  carry 
tliee  where  thou  hast  work  to  do/'  I  seized  his  hand,  which  I  tried  li> 
caiTy  to  my  lips.  *'  AUons,  allonSy'  he  exclaiDied,  "  this  lad  has  edtkn- 
siasm ;  we  shall  make  somothinf^  of  liini,"  and  he  shook  mo  cordiallj 
by  the  hand." 

So  ended  this  memorable  interview,  and  Dumas  returns  tc^ 
his  province  and  his  desk  in  a  very  batl  mood  for  copyings 
deeds  or  serving  processes.  His  master  probably  saw  that  the* 
embryo  poet  was  likely  to  make  a  bad  clerk  j  for  Dumas  im- 
mediately received  warning'  that  his  future  services  would  not 
be  needed,  and  he  forthwith  set  about  the  requisite  .pre parationa 
for  the  definitive  transfer  of  his  household  gods  to  the  capttaK 
The  want  of  money  was  the  grand  difficulty.  He  owed  15(y 
francs  to  his  tailor,  and  all  his  available  assets  consisted  of  a 
dog  named  Pyramus,  famous  for  voracity.  This  is  not  the 
precise  quallt}'  which  commends  or  adds  value  to  an  aruma)  of 
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ihc?    canine  species,  yet  it  proved  the  salvation  of  Dumas.     His. 
dug-  hatl  left  him  to  fallow  a   butcher  loaded  with  half  a  sheep, 
;iacl  he  was  in  the  very  act  of   I'ainly  endeavouring   to  parry  the 
demands  of  the  tailor,  when  he  was  informed  that  an  English- 
man requested  the  honour  of  his  company  at  a  neig:hbouring'  inn. 
On   repairiJig^  thither,  he  finds  a  man,  *  from  forty  to  forty- live 
years  of  age,  of  a  reddish   fair   complexion,   with   hair   like   a 
brush,  and  whiskers  shaped  like  a  collar,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat 
with  metal   buttons,  a  shamois   waistcoat,  and  grey  kerseymere 
breeches,  with  gaiters   to   match,    such   as   are  worn  by  grooms. 
He  was  seated  before  a  table  on  which  he  had   just  been  dining, 
and  which  exhibited  the  remains  of  a  dinner  for  six.     He  mtght 
weigh  from   three  hundred  to  three  huntlred  and  sixty  pounds/ 
Sc&ted   near  him,   with   a  depressed   look,    was  Pyramus  ;   and 
around    Pyramus   lay  ten  or  a  dozen  plates,  cleaned  with  that 
neatness  which  characterizod  him  in  respect  to  dirty  plates.     On 
wi«,  however,  lay  some  unfinished   morsels.     It   was  evidently 
ihese   that  caused  the   depression  of  Pyramus.     '  Venez  parltr 
flwwd,  Monsieur^  said  the  Englishman,  *  Ze  Dog  a  vos^  il  plait  a 
fliOfl."     From  a  dialogue  thus  commenced  and  carried  on  in  the 
same  dialect  by  the  stranger,  we  learn  that  the  dog's  power  of 
eating  had  won  his  he«irt,  '•JeaimS,  wjoa/ he  exclaims,  ^ ics  animals 
tt  ki  (jnis  qui  mawfe  bcaucoup ;  c*esi  quil  out  un  ban  estomac^  et  le 
bcfji  esfomac  il  faise  k  ton  humour  J 

Our  sagacious  compatriot,  it  will  be  observed,  differed 
sfitrhlly  from  Lord  Byron,  who  envies  and  commends  the 
,ilttd  mortals  who  have  a  bad  heart  and  a  good  stomach, 
who  feel  little  and  digest  well.  But  so  much  the  better  for 
Dttmas,  who,  after  a  hard  internal  struggle  with  his  conscience 
which  is  hushed  by  an  opportune  reminiscence  of  the  dun» 
agrees  to  part  with  his  four- loo  ted  friend  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  five  najioleons,  only  a  third  of  the  price  which  the  fat  English- 
man was  anxious  to  force  upon  him. 

This  anecdote  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dumas  and  other  popular  French  authors  perseveringly  foster  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen.  The  fat  and  fair  Englishman, 
with  his  broken  French  and  ridiculous  eccentricity,  still  keeps 
his  place  in  their  light  literature  and  on  tlieir  stage  ;  although 
Dearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
chaonel,  ceased  to  believe  in  brown  and  lean  marquisses  living 
on  frogs  and  goup  Jnaufre,  taking  enormous  quantities  of  snuflj 
wearing  collars  or  shirt  fronts  for  want  of  shirts,  and  gaining  a 
scanty  livelihood  as  fiddlers  or  dancing-masters,  A  still  longer 
period  has  elapsed  since  we  tolerated,  even  in  a  Fielding 
or  a  Smollett,  the  coarseness  of  expression  which  has  little,  if 
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at  all,  lessened  the  popularity  or  impeded  the  circulation  of 
'  Paul  de  Kock/  althoogli  the  more  fjistidious  portion  of  the 
Parisian  public  may  disdainfully  set  down  his  works  as  */ri 
lecture  des  grisettes*  These  very  Memoirs  are  occasionallv  de- 
faced by  expressions  and  allosions  for  which  it  would  he  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  in  any  respectable  English  publication  of  later 
date  than  the  editions  of  Pope  containing  the  Poisoning  and  the 
-Circumcision  of  Edmund  CiirlL 

Relieved  from  difficulty  by  hrs  dopf,  like  Whittingtnn  by  hU 
cat,  our  hero  is  preparing  to  start  for  Paris,  The  five  napoleons 
having  been  induced  one-half  by  a  payment  on  account  ti*  the 
tailor,  he  hits  upon  an  ingenious  expedient  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  journey.  He  plays  billiards  with  the  bookkeeper 
of  the  diUfjence  Uw  a  j}etit  verre  d\ibsinthe  a  game,  and  leaves  off 
the  winner  of  601)  glasses,  which,  at  three  sous  each,  make  a 
total  gain  of  ninety  francs,  enough  to  pay  for  twelve  places  to 
Paris,  He  satisfies  himself  with  one,  arrives  on  the  scene  of  his 
future  glory  with  lus  fifty  francs  untouchetl,  and  proceeds  to  look 
round  for  a  protector  amongst  the  old  friends  of  his  father  on  the 
strength  of  his  name.  He  is  coldly  received  by  Marshal  Gourdain, 
and  narrates  as  follows  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Marshal  (then 
General)  Sebastiani : — 

'  The  Gent^rftl  was  m  hia  cahinot :  at  the  four  comers  of  this  e^ibtnet 
wore  four  secretaries,  as  at  the  four  corners  of  our  almanack  are  tho 
four  points  of  the  compass  or  tho  four  winds.  These  four  Becretaries 
wa-e  writiDg  to  his  dictation.  It  was  three  less  than  Cfesar,  but 
more  than  Napoleon.  Each  of  those  secretaries  had  on  his  d 
besides  his  pen,  hie  paper,  and  his  penknife — a  gold  snuflF-boi 
he  presented  open  to  the  general,  each  time  that  the  latter  stopped 
before  him.  The  General  delicately  introduced  the  furehnger  and 
thumb  of  a  hand  tbat  his  half-cousin  Napoleon  would  have  envied  (or 
ita  whiteness,  voluptuously  inlialod  the  scent,  and  then  resumed  hia 
walk.  My  visit  was  short.  Whatever  my  consideration  for  tho 
General,  I  felt  little  dlsposod  to  become  a  sno^-hos  bearer.* 

He  IS  coolly  bowed  out  by  another  military  friend  of  his  father, 
and  calls,  as  a  last  resource^  on  (jieneral  Foy,  to  whom  he  hfts 
fortunately  the  additional  rccomtnendation  f»f  being  the  frieixl 
and  protege  of  one  of  the  Generars  raost  influential  constituents. 
His  reception  was  favourable,  and  the  following  colloquy  take$ 
place : — 

*  "  I  must  first  know  what  you  are  good  for,** — "  Oh,  not  mnch."  •*  Of 
eonne  you  know  a  little  mathematics  ?  *' — ''  No,  General.*'  "  You  hare 
ftt  least  some  notions  of  idgebra,  of  geometry,  of  pbysics  ?  '*  Ho  paused 
betwoen  each  word,  and  at  each  word,  I  felt  myself  colouring  more 
^nd  more.     It  was  the  first  time  that  I  was  placed  face  to  faco  with 
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my  ignorance. — **  No,  General,"  I  replied,  atammoriag,  *'  I  know  none 
of  these,*'  "  Yon  have  gone  through  your  hiw  course,  at  all  events  ?  '* 
— **  Ni>,  Genei-al "  "  You  know  Latin  and  Greek '?  " — ''  Latin,  a  littlo : 
Greek,  not  a  word."  "  Bo  you  speak  any  livluj^  lauguago  ?  *'— "  Italian/* 
"Do yon  understand  accounts?''^** Not  at  all"  I  was  in  torture, 
ind  lie  gofiered  visibly  on  my  account  .  .  .  ,  **  And  yet,  he  resumed, 
I  wn  aawilling  to  abandon  yon*"^ — '*  No,  General,  for  you  would  not 
fthandoD  me  only.  I  am  a  dunce,  an  idler,  it  is  true ;  but  my  mother, 
wba  reckons  upon  me,  whom  I  have  promised  to  find  a  place,  my 
mo^er  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  my  ignorance  and  my  idleness." 
**Gire  mo  your  address,'*  said  the  General,  "  I  will  consider,  what  can 
be  imh  of  you.  There,  at  thiis  desk."  He  otieretl  me  tlio  pen  with 
which  he  hod  been  writing.  I  took  it,  I  looked  at  it,  wet  as  it  Btill 
^;  tlien  shaking  my  head,  I  returned  it  to  him.— "No,  General,"  I 
■lid, "  I  will  not  write  ivith  yom*  pen ;  it  would  bo  a  profanation," 
Hesmilod.  "What  a  child  yon  arc,"  he  continued.  Here  then  is  a 
DOW  oflo.  I  began  to  write,  with  the  General  looking  on.  Hardly 
W  I  written  my  name  than  ho  clapped  his  hands.  "  We  are  saved,'* 
beoicl&imed,  **  You  write  a  good  hand."  My  head  dropped  upon  my 
ta««t— 1  had  no  longer  strength  to  boar  up  ag linst  my  shame.  A 
gpod  band  writing,  this  was  the  sum  total  of  my  qnalidcationa.  This 
brwet  of  incajmcity,  oh !  it  was  mine  beyond  dispute.* 

This  brevet  of  incapacity,  however,  has  been  possessed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  most  illustrious  nicn  of  all  ages,  and  it  is 
anly  within  the  century  that  persons  of  superior  education  have 
deemed  themselves  licensed  to  indulge  in  an  inconvenient  and 
K'lltsh  degree  of  negligence  in  this  respect.  It  will  appear  frona 
Any  good  collection  of  autographs  that,  if  our  ancestors  were 
deficient  in  orthography,  they  were  proficients  in  calligraphy, 
and  that  they  became  comparatively  careless  as  to  their  penman- 
ibip  about  the  time  when  they  began  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
tWir  spelling.  In  particular,  they  invariably  made  a  point  of 
Sluing  their  names  clearly  and  distinctly,  in  marked  contrast  to 
toe  modern  fashion,  which  often  renders  it  impossible  to  do  more 
thao  guess  at  the  identity  of  a  correspondent.  In  the  round-robin 
addressed  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Goldsmith's  epitaph 
(a  facsimile  of  which  is  given  by  BoswelJ),  the  names  rd^  tlie  most 
di^infjuished  malcontents — Gibbon,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Colman, 
Ji«eph  War  ton,  Reynolds,  &c.^ — although  affixed  at  the  dinner- 
t&blr,  bear  no  marks  of  L-iste  or  shjvenliness ;  and  amongst  the 
French  authors  of  the  eigl^teentb  century,  the  twd  most  remark- 
able for  the  excellence  of  their  handwriting  were  Voltaire  and 
fwQsseaa.  The  press  of  public  business  may  he  alleged  as  some 
excuse  for  statesmen  ;  whilst  the  hurry  and  flutter  of  composition 
may  account  for  the  bad  writing  of  poets  and  authors  of  the 
jmagioative  class.  When  Napoleon  first  attained  power,  his 
VoL  131»— iVa,  $01,  p  signature 
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signature  was  of  tbe  orthodax  length  and  character ;  it  gradually 
shrank  to  the  three  first  letters  (Nap.) ;  ami  later  in  his  career  it 
consisted  of  a  dash  or  scrawl  intended  for  an  N.  Byron  latterly 
wrote  a  sad  scra^vl.  Yet  against  these  great  names  may  be  placed 
Washington,  Wi^llington,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  Peel,  Moore, 
Rogers,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  a  host  of  famous 
contemporaries,  whose  example,  we  hope,  will  save  both  *  young 
France*  and  *  young  England'  from  the  mischievous  error  of 
ever  again  regarding  an  eminently  useful  and  becoming  accom* 
plishmcnt  as  a  '  brevet  of  incapacity/ 

On  the  strength  of  his  handwriting,  Dumas  is  received  into 
the  establishment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  King  of 
the  French)  as  a  clerk  at  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  is  singularly 
fortunate  in  finding  amongst  Ids  companions  of  the  desks  one 
duly  qualified  to  give  him  some  excellent  advice  as  to  his  literary^ 
projects.  We  shall  quote  the  best  of  it,  the  rather  that  we  suspect 
Dumas  of  having  placed  the  results  of  his  own  studies  and  ex- 
perience in  the  mouth  of  his  friend  ; — 

* "  Whom  then  ought  one  to  imitate  in  comedy,  tragedy,  the  drama  ?  " 
*^  In  the  fii^t  place,  you  ought  not  to  imitate  at  all :  you  most  study. 
He  who  follows  a  guide  most  necessarily  walk  behind.  Do  you  wish 
to  walk  behind  ?  " — **  No."  **  Then  study.  Write  neither  comedy,  nor 
tragedy,  cor  drama;  take  the  paasioDS,  the  events,  tho  characters; 
melt  them  all  together  in  the  mould  of  your  imagination,  and  make 
statues  of  Cornthian  brass,'*  **  Wlmt  is  Corinthian  brass?"  "Yon 
do  not  know  ?  " — "  I  know  nothing,'*  **  You  are  lucky."  *'  In  what 
respect  ?  "  "  Because  you  will  learn  all  by  yourself ;  because  you  will 
undergo  no  levelling  process  but  that  of  your  own  intelligence,  no  rule 
but  that  of  your  own  capacity  for  instruction,  Corinthian  brassy 
You  must  havo  heard  that  once  upon  a  time  Mimunius  burned  Corintli. 
if  80,  you  may  have  read  that  from  the  boat  of  the  conflagration^  gold, 
silTer,  and  brass  had  bc!en  molted  and  ran  in  streams  through  the 
gtroets.  Now,  tho  mixture  of  these  thro©  metals,  the  roost  precious  of 
all,  formed  a  compound  metal,  which  was  called  Corinthian  brass* 
Wfll,  he  w^ho  nhidl  effect,  by  his  genius,  for  comedy,  tragedy,  and 
drama,  that  which,  unconsciously,  in  his  ignorance,  in  his  barbai 
MuQvmiua  did  for  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,— he  who  shall  melt 
the  fire  of  inspiration,  and  melt  in  a  single  mould,  Eschylus,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Moliere, — bo,  my  friend,  will  haye  discovered  ft  hraas  w 
precious  as  the  brass  of  Corinth. 

*  I  refiocted  a  moment  on  what  Lapagno  had  said.  '*  What  yon  tdl 
me,  I  replied,  is  very  fine  ;  and  as  it  is  Ime  it  ought  to  be  true,'*  **  Aro 
you  acquainted  with  Esehylus  ? '*— «  No."  "Shakspeftr©?"— «No," 
«  Moli^To  ?  "-^"  Hardly."  "  Well  then,  read  all  that  these  threo 
hftTe  written ;  when  you  havo  read  them*  read  them  a  second  tinso ; 
when  you  have  read  them  a  second  time,  learn  them  by  heart— and 
then — oh,  then,  yon  will  pass  from  them  to  ^080  who  proc^^ed  from 


^om— from  Eficliylas  to  Sophoclea,  from  Sophocles  io  Euripides, 
from  Enripiiles  to  Seneca,  from  Seneca  to  Eacine,  from  Raciue  to 
Voltaire,  and  firom  Voltaire  to  Chenier.  So  mucli  for  trag<^y.  Thus, 
yoTE  will  be  preaent  at  thin  transformation  of  a  race  of  eagles,  ending 

in    ^pATTOtS. 

'  •'And  to  whom  shall  I  pass  from  Shakspeare?" — "From  Shak- 

^p^are  to.  Schiller."— "  And   from    Schiller  ?"—**  To   nobody/' 

^  ^But  Ducifl?** — "Oh,  don't  Itst  us  confound  Schiller  with  Duds: 
Scli^iller  draws  inspiration,  Ducis  imitates ;  Schiller  remains  original : 
1>^€38  becomes  a  copyist,  and  a  bad  copyist* 

'  **Now  for  Mciliero?  "* — **As  to  Moliirc,  if  yon  wish  to  study 
something  worth  the  trouble,  instead  of  desccTiding,  you  will  ascend 
from  Moliere  to  Terence,  from  Terence  to  Plantus,  from  Plautus  to 
Aristophanes,** 

•  But  Corneillc,  you  have  forgotten  him,  I  fancy  ?^I  do  not  forget 
liim,  1  place  him  by  himself,  becauso  ho  is  neither  an  ancient  Greek, 
wit  an  old  Roman.  He  is  a  Cordovan,  like  Luean  ;  you  will  see,  when 
ym  oompare  tbem,  that  his  verse  has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of 
ihe«?bars&lm." 

*  "  And  in  romance,  what  iis  to  be  done  ?  " — ^^  Everything,  as  mth 
Wie  theatre/*  "  I  believed,  however,  that  we  had  tJicoUent  romances,** 
**What  have  yon  read  in  this  line  ?  **— "  Those  of  Losage,  of  Madame 
Cottin,  and  of  Piganlt-Lebrun/'  "  What  was  tbeii*  effect  on  you  ?  " 
—'*  Those  ofLotsage  amused  me,  those  of  Madame  Cottin  made  me 
«lied  tear«,  those  of  Pigault-Lohnm  made  mo  laugh/*  **  Then  you 
Wre  read  neither  Goethe,  nor  Walter  Scott,  nor  Cooper  ?   Read  them. 

'  "  And  when  I  have  read  them,  what  am  I  to  make  of  them  ?  *' — 
''Corinthian  brass,  as  bcftjre;  only  you  must  endeavotir  to  add  a 
trifling  ingredient  which  is  to  bo  found  iu  neither  one  of  them — 
iJosfiion.  Goethe  will  give  you  poetry,  Walter  Scott  the  study  of 
character,  Cooper  the  raystorious  grfliu<icur  of  the  prairie,  the  forest, 
*»i4  the  ocean ;  but  as  for  passion,  yon  will  seek  for  it  in  vain  in 
•ayeftliem."' 

As  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  historical  romance,  he 
wtohl  to  read  Joinville,  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  Chatelain,  Juvenal 
^iesUrsias^  Montluc,  Saulex-Tavannes,  I'Estoile,  De  Retz,  Saint 
5*imon,  Vi liars,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Richelieu  ;  and  he  then 
wgs  to  have  a  course  of  poetic  reading  marked  out  for  him. 

'  "  In  the  first  place,  what  have  you  read  ?  *' — "  Voltaire,  Pamy, 
Bortin,  Demonstier,  Legouvtj,  Colardean."  **  Good.  Forget  the 
wbol©  of  them.  Read,  in  antiquity.  Homer ;  amongst  the  Komans, 
Virgil ;  in  tho  middle  age,  Bante,  It  is  living  marrow  that  I  am  now 
pnjacribiDg  for  you/*  "And  amongst  the  modems  ?"—"Roii8ard, 
Hiilhurin,  Rcgnier,  Milton,  Goethe,  Uhlaud,  Byron,  Lamarti no,  Victor 
i?ago,  and,  above  all,  a  little  volmne  about  to  appear  entitled  "  Andro 
Chenier.**  • 

r  2  Dumaa^ 
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Damas'  first  publit:iti<m  was  a  A^olume  containing^  three  novels; 
entitled  *  Nouvelles  Cnntemporaines.'  He  sold  four  copies,  neither 
more  nor  loss,  and  having^  contributed  *^0Q  francs  (borrowed 
money)  towards  the  printing:,  beiijan  to  turn  over  in  Lis  mind  tlu* 
sugg-estions  of  an  intelligent  publisher:  *  Make  yourself  a  name 
and  I  will  print  for  you  :'— 

*  There  (lie  continues)  was  the  entire  question.  ]\Iake  oneself 
a  name*  This  is  the  condition  imposed  on  e?ery  man  who  ever 
made  himself  one.  This  i»  the  condition  w^hieh  at  the  moment 
when  it  wa*s  imposed  on  hira»  ho  has  aeked  himself  despairingly  how 
bo  was  to  fulfil.  And  yet  he  has  fulfilled  it,  I  am  no  bcUevcr  in 
unknovm  talent,  in  undiscovert  d  genius.  There  were  reasons  for  the 
suicide  of  Escous^o  and  Lchras.  It  is  a  hard  things  to  say— but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  two  poor  madmen,  if  ho  bad  lived, 
would  have  had  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  work,  the  reputation 
which  the  epitaph  of  Bcranger  conferred  upon  them.*  I  therefor© 
serioufily  set  about  making  myself  a  name,  to  sell  my  books  and  not 
print  them  again  at  half  profits.' 

It  was  as  dramatist  that  he  was  resi»lved  to  make  the  deside- 
rated name;  and  the  time  was  singularly  opportune,  for  the 
innovating  and  vivifving"  inOuences  which  had  transformed  and 
elevated  the  literature  of  the  Restoration  were  on  the  point  €i£ 
extending  to  the  stag;c, — that  stage  which  had  survived  the 
monarchy,  survived  the  republic,  survived  the  first  empire,  and 
might  have  survived  the  second  but  for  the  united  and  co-opera- 
ting encrg^ics  of  two  master  spirits,  of  whom  Dumas  took  the 
lead.  '  VVelh  M.  de  Fontanes,  have  you  found  me  a  poet?'  %vas 
the  habitual  demand  of  the  would-be  Augustus  every  time  be 
met  his  improvised  MiPcenas.  The  answer  was  uniformly  in- 
the  negative  ;  poetry  could  not  be  made  to  order ;  poets  would 
not  be  forthcoming,  like  armed  legions^  at  the  stamp  of  the  iron 
heel  of  a  despot.  Yet  they  began  to  crop  up  abundantly  as  soon 
as  they  were  allowed  to  breathe  freely : — 

*  Thoir  names  gave  present  promise  of  the  immense  rcverberatiim 
they  were  to  produce  in  the  future.  Lamartino,  Hugo,  De  Vigny^ 
Sainte  Beuve,  M^»ry,  Scribe,  Barbicr,  Alfred  do  Musset,  Balzac — the«^ 
fed  with  thoir  sap  or  rather  witli  their  blood  that  large  and  nni^ 
spring  of  poetry  at  wliich  tho  whole  nineteenth  century,  ^ 
Europe,  the  universe,  were  to  drink*  But  the  movement  was  not  < 
in  this  pleiad:  an  entire  scddiuiy  were  engaged,  coMjperating  ia 

^  *  £&coQise  and  Lcbras  were  two  young  men  who,  on  the  failure  of  a  rniall 
piece  at  &  minor  theatre,  elmt  themVelvca  op  in  a  garret  with  a  pftfl  of  char* 
L'o»l  and  suflocnR-d  ihcraselvts.  Escoussi'  left  in  prose  and  verse  pathetic  tppeill- 
to  the  pre«s  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  and  especially  to  tiace  that  **£ccottaw 
killed  liimsdf  bec4iuse  he  Mi  his  place  uas  not  here,  because  the  loYe  of  glcny 
did  no^  siifficieatlj  animate  bis  &oal,  if  he  had  a  soul." 
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[  work  by  particular  attacks :  it  was  wlio  sLould  batter  tho  old 
iu  breiicli,  Dittmcr  aiul  Cave  ]>iiblislieil  the  Snir^es  de 
i^euilly :  Vitot,  the  Barricades  and  the  Etats  do  Blois :  Mcrimto 
tk  *'  Tbeatro  de  Clara  GazuL''  And  obsci'vo  woU  that  all  tbia  was 
bcisiclo  the  theatre,  beside  the  iw:tiiig  draiiiii,  beside  tbo  real  etruggle. 
Tbc  leal  struggle,  it  was  myself  and  Hugo— 1  am  epeakiug  cbronolo- 
gicftUy — who  were  about  to  engage  in  it* 

This  claim  is  recognised  and  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
(Lord  Dallin^),  writing  in  tbo  beig'ht  of  tbe  contest  between  the 
Classicists  and  Romanticists,  intimately  acquainted  with  both 
schools  and  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  : 

*Tliis  (tho  ago  of  Louis  Quatorze)  was  a  great  period  of  the 
Imnmn  mind,  and,  from  this  period  to  oui*  own,  trage<iy  has  taken  but 
^litt  giant  fitride.  The  geiiiuii  which  governed  the  theatre  stood 
nBappolled,  \^  ben  tho  genius  that  had  founded  the  throne  hiy  prostrate. 
Tile  reign  of  Robespierre  did  not  disttii'b  tbe  rule  of  liacine.  The 
TcpublicaQ  CLenierj  erect  and  Hi'ia  before  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte, 
bowred  before  the  tyranny  of  tlie  Academy.  Tbe  tninslatious  of  Ducis 
were  on  homage  to  the  genius  of  Shakapearo  but  no  change  iu  tho 
<h«ijiiitic  art,  Jn  M.  Dolavigiie  you  see  the  old  eehool  modernized 
l>Rt  it  38  the  old  Bcliuob  I  piuiH  by  M.  de  Vigny  who  has  written  *'  La 
^<5chalo  d'Ancre:"  I  i)usa  by  M.  Soulier,  who  baa  written  "ClotUde :" 
I  p«68  by  the  followers  to  arrive  at  the  chiefs  of  the  new  drama, 
JIL  Victor  Hugo  and  3L  Alexandre  Dumas.'* 

Tbe  bare  definition  of  the  rival   schools  went  far  in  popular 

opinion  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  controversy.     *  Romanticism,* 

says  Be}'Ie,  "  is  the  art  of  presenting  a  people  with  the  literary 

worlu  which,  in  the  actual  condition  of  tbeir  habits  and  modes 

of  faith,   are   capable    of  affording    tliem   the   greatest    possible 

^Amount  of  pleasure.     Classicism,  on  the  contrary,  presents  them 

with  the  literature  which  afforded  tbe  greatest  possible  amount 

<ii  pleasure  to  their  great  grandfathers.'      It  was  a  clear  gain  to 

the  dramatist  to  be  emancipated   from   tlie  rigid  observance  of 

tbe  unities,   to  be  free  to  choose  subjects  from  modern  history 

or  tbe  ordinary  walks  of  life,  to  drape  them  appr*>priately,  and 

lu&ke  them  talk  naturally,  instead  of  being  tied  down  to  Greek 

and  Roman  models,  or  rather  what  passetl  lor  Greek  and  Roman 

amongst  tbe  courtiers  of  the  Grand  Monarquc.     But  a  re  vol  u- 

tx^n  in  literature  and  art  is  as  difficoU  to  moderate  as  a  revolution 

in  government :  it  is  idle  to  play  Canule,  and  say  *  thus  far  shalt 

^hou  go  and  no  fartlier '  to  tbe  advancing  waves  of  thought :  we 

must  take  the  evil  with  the  good  ;  and  it  was  \  ictor  Hugo  him- 

^self  who  drew  a  parallel  between  tbe  excesses  of  tbe  Reign  of 

•  '  France,  SociaI,  Literary,  Political."    By  Heury  Ljttoa  Bulwer,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Jd  t^o  Tolttmes.     Ix>iidoD,  1634. 
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Terror  and  w!iat  he  calletl  the  ni^litmanes  of  the  new  school,  as^ 
the  necessities  or  inevitable  results  of  progress.  The  extra \ii- 
gancc  to  which  they  pushed  their  doctrine  maj  be  collected  from 
the  fact  that,  on  the  nig-ht  of  their  crowning  triumph  after  the 
first  representation  of  '  Henri  Trois,"  a  party  of  them  formed  a  ring 
by  juining  hands  in  ihe  J ot/er  of  the  Theatre  Fran(jais,  and  danced 
round  the  bust  of  Racine,  shouting  in  chorus^  *  Enjmce,  Racine  ! 
Enfonvv^  Racine!'  Dumas,  to  do  liim  justice,  never  lost  his 
reverence  for  the  best  classic  models,  and  in  the  first  of  his 
accepted  dramas,  '  Christine,'  he  was  obviously  still  traramelled 
by  their  rules.  The  representation  of  this  play  was  indefinitely 
postponed  through  a  theatrical  intrigue,  which  is  amusingly 
detailed  in  the  Memoirs-^ 

'  What  happened  to  me  during  this  period  of  suspense.  One  of 
those  accideute  which  only  happen  to  the  predestined  gave  mo  the 
subject  of  Henri  Trois  as  another  bad  given  mo  the  subject  of  Chrislineu 
The  only  cupboard  in  my  bureau  wm  common  to  Ferisse  (his  fellow* 
clerks  and  mo.  In  it,  I  kept  my  paper :  he,  his  hotUes.  Ono  daj 
whetner  by  inadvertence  or  to  establish  the  superiority  of  bis  rlght^Sy 
he  took  away  the  key  of  tkifi  ciiphoaith  Having  three  or  four  docu* 
ments  to  transcribe,  and  being  oat  of  paper,  I  repaired  to  tht? 
accoimtant*8  office  to  get  some.  A  volume  of  AnquetQ  lay  open 
upon  a  desk :  I  cast  my  eyes  mechanically  on  the  page  and  rcftd 
what  follows/ 

What  he  read  was  a  scene  between  the  Due  de  Guise  and  the 
Duchesse,  in  which  the  Due  compels  her  to  choose  between  the 
dagger  and  the  bowl.  This  led  Dumas  to  study  the  domestic  his- 
tory of  the  pair  and  the  manners  of  the  period.  The  result  was  the 
play  familiar  to  English  readers  as  *  Catherine  of  Clevcs/  It  sue* 
ceeded,  and  deserved  to  succeed  :  the  historical  portraits  were 
true  and  lilVlike;  the  tone  and  manners  in  perfect  keeping  %^ith 
the  times  ;  and  the  leaiUng  scenes  admirably  adapted  tor  effect* 
The  part  of  the  Duchess  was  played  by  Mademoiselle  MarS|  who 
was  tlie  tyrant  o{  the  green-ro*jm  as  well  as  the  queen  of  the  stage  :— 

'  "iVfter  the  reading,  I  was  summoned  to  the  director's  cabinet, 
where  I  found  Mademoiselle  Mars,  who  began  with  that  sort  of 
brutality  which  was  habitual  to  her! — "Ah,  it  is  you?  We  ninst 
take  care  not  to  make  the  same  heiisca  as  in  '  Chxistine/  ^'  What 
hdite*,  Madame?"—"  In  the  distribution  of  parts,"—"  True,  I  bad 
the  honour  of  giving  you  tho  part  of  Cliristine,  and  you  have  not 
acted  it." — **  That  may  be :  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  that 
gnbject ;  but  I  promise  you  I  will  play  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Guise/* 
— "  Then,  you  take  it  ? "— "  Of  eourso.  Was  it  not  intended  for 
me 'r'— "Certainly,  Madame."— "  Well  then/'— •*  Therefore  I  thank 
you  most  sincerely.''  Now,  the  Due  de  Guise.  To  whom  do  yi>a 
give  the  Due  do  Guise  ?  "  * 
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Tliej  differ  upon  ttis  part  and  two  or  three  others  which  Dumas 
refuses  to  her  friends — 

* "  So  fer  so  good  :  now  for  the  page.  I  play  three  Boones  with  him. 
IgiTe  yon  fair  warning  that  I  insist  on  some  one  who  enits  me  for 
tliiB  part." — "  There  is  Madame  Meujauil,  who  will  play  it  to  adniirii- 
iiou." — **  Madame  do  Monjaud  has  talent^  hut  she  wants  the  physical 
qualities  for  the  part."— *' Ob,  this  is  too  much!  And  douhtlcss 
tMs  part  is  given  too?" — "Yes  Madamo,  it  is,  to  Mademoiselle 
louifie  Despreaux-"  "  Choose  her  for  a  page  I"  "  Why  not '?  la  she 
B«t  pretty?  " — "  Oh  yes,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  ho  pretty/'  '*  Has- 
alie not  talent ?'*—*' It  may  come  in  time;  hut  m^ke  that  little  girl 
plttj  the  pagcl"  "  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  any  good  reaHon  why  she 
sbonld  not,"—"  Well  then,  see  her  in  tights ;  and  you  will  see  that 
slie  is  horribly  kuockkneed." 

#  «  «  «  «  « 

*I  made  my  how  and  took  my  departure,  leaving  Mademoiselle 
Mcs  stupefied.  It  was  the  first  time  an  author  had  held  out  against 
W  I  must  confesSj  however,  that  the  legs  of  my  page  kept  running 
in  my  head.' 

The  young  lady  turned  out  an  unexceptional  page  in  all  respects  ; 
and  Dumas  explains  that  the  real  objection  to  her  was  her  youth. 
Mademoiselle  Mars  at  fifty-one  did  not  wish  to  be  brought  into 
close  contact  with  sweet  seventeen. 
From  the  moment  Dumas  took  up  the  position  of — 

*  Some  youth  his  parents*  wishes  doom'd  to  cross, 
Who  j^iens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross, 

his  official  superiors  lost  no  opportunity  of  finding  fault  with  him, 
and  at  length  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  overpersuaded  to  write 
against  his  name :  Supprtmer  les  ffraiificatiofis  de  M,  Alexandre 
]Duma»,  qui  xoccupe  de  litterature.  Unabashed  by  this  marked 
disapproval,  Dumas,  the  day  Ijcforc  the  first  performance  of  his 
lay,  boldly  presented  himself  at  the  Palais  Renal  and  demanded 
to  speak  with  his  royal  master.  Under  the  belief  that  he  came 
by  appciintment,  he  was  admitted. 

So,  M.  Bmnas,  it  is  you.     What  good  wind  brings  yon  or  rather 

Inings  you  back  ?  " — **  Monseignem*,  *  Hemi  Trois '  is  to  be  brought  out 

morrow,  and  I  came  to  ask  a  favour  or  rather  an  act  of  justice,  to 

~  my  first  roprcseDtation.     During  a  full  year  passed  since  your 

has  been   assured  that  I  am   a  vain,  headstrong,   foolish 

during  a  full  year  I  have  maintained  that  I  am  a  humble  and 

dworking  poet:  you  have   sidexl,  without  hearing   me,  with  my 

Haply  your  Highness  should  have  waited  ;  your  Highness 

difibrentiy  and  has  not  waited.     To-mon'ow  the  cause  comes 

the  public  to  be  judged.      Be  present,  Monseignenr,  at  the 

nt     This  is  the  prayer  I  am  com©  to  prefer. 

' "  With 
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*"Witli  the  greatest  pleasuro,"  replioil  tbo  Prince,  after  t^  brief 
hesitation,  **  but  unluckily  it  is  impossibks  jutlgc  for  yourself  I  have 
twenty  or  thirty  princes  and  prmccsses  to  4inucr  to  morrow,"  *'  Dc 
your  Higlincss  believe  that  the  first  performance  of  *  Honri  Trois' 
would  bo  a  curious  spectacle  to  offer  to  these  princes  and  princesses  ?  '* 
"  How  can  I  offer  to  them  ?  TIio  dinner  is  at  six  and  the  perform- 
juic©  begins  at  seven." — *'  Let  Monseigneur  put  on  tbo  dinner  an  hour, 
I  will  put  off  *  Ilenri  Trois  *  on  hour.  Your  Highness  will  have. 
three  hours  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  yotir  august  guests."  **  Bti 
wliGX-e  shaU  I  put  tliem,  I  have  only  three  boxes  ?  *' — "  I  have  ro- 
(luosted  the  administration  not  to  dispose  of  the  gallery  till  I  should 
bavo  seen  your  Higbnass."  "  You  took  for  granted  then  that  I  should 
consent  to  attend/' — "I  reckoned  oo  your  justice*  .  .  .  Monscigneur,] 
I  appeal  to  Philip  sober." 

This  was   published,  and  passed   unchallenged,  when    Philic 
sober    was    on    the    throne.      The    house    was    crowded    will 
princes     and     notabilities  :     tw*enty    louis    were    given    for 
box.     The  fate  of  the  piece  hung  on  the  third  act,  especiallj 
on  the  scene  where  the   Due,   grasping  his    wife's  wrist   witli 
his  gauntletted  hand,  compels  her  to   write  the  note  of  assig^^ 
nation   to   Saint     Megrin.      'This   scene  raised   cries  of  terror, 
hut   sininhrineously   elicited    thon<lers   of  applause :  it   was   the 
first   time  that  dramatic  scenes  of  such  force,  1  may  also  say  of 
such  brutality,  had  been  risked  upon  the  boards.*     At  ihe  conclu- 
sion of  the  third  art,  he  hurries  off  to  the  sickl>cd  of  his  mother, 
and  returns  just  in  time  to  witness  a  complete  success  and  receive 
the  enthusiastic  congratulations  of  his  friends,     *  Few  njcn   have 
seen  so  rapid  a  change  operated  in  their  life  as  was  operated   in 
mine  during  the  five  bours  that  the  representation  lasted.     Com- 
pletely unknown  the  evening  before,  1  was  the  talk  of  all  Paris,  for 
evil  or  for  go«d,  on  the  morrow.     There  are  enmities,  enmities  of 
persons  I  have  never  seen,  enmities  that  date  from  the  obtrusive 
noise  made  by  my  name  at  this  epoch.     There  are  friendships, 
loo,  that  date  fjom  it.     Plow  many  envied  me  this  evening,  who 
little  thought  that  1  passed  the  night  on  a  mattress  by  the  bedside 
of  my  dying  mother/ 

The  Due  d*Orleans  (Louis  Philippe)  was  present  at  the  second 
representation  also,  and  called  Dumas  to  his  box.  After  the  ex- 
pected compliments  and  congratulations,  he  was  informed  that  he 
had  nearly  got  Iiis  roval  patron  into  a  scrape — 

' "  How  so,  Hon  seigneur  ?  *'  '*  Wby,  apropoH  of  your  drama. 
king  (Cbarles  X,)  sent  for  me  yesterday,  and  began:  ^  Man 
(laying  a  marked  emphasis  on  our  relationship),  1  am  told  that  you 
have  in  your  employment  a  young  man  who  bos  written  a  plaj  in 
which  wo  both  liavo  parts,  I  tliat  of  Henri  Trois,  and  you  that  of  ihe 
Due  de  Guise/  '' — ^"  Your  highness  might  have  replied  that  thia  you 
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man  was  no  longer  in  your  employment/'     "Xo,  1  ileclined  saying 

.what  was  not  true,  for  I  retain  you/*     1  replied,  *  Sire,  you  have  been 

lisinformed  for  three  reasons.   The  first  ia  that  I  do  not  uso  personal 

iTiolence  to  my  wife  ;  the  Recoud,  that  she  is  not  unfaithful  to  mo ;  the 

fihirithat  your  Majesty  has  no  more  faitliful  subject  than  myeclf/     Ib 

not  this  a  better  reply  than  the  ouo  you  suggested  to  me  ?  "  * 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  second  representation  of 
the  piece  through  the  censc*rship,  and,  on  this  failing,  a  formal 
pirotest  against  its  admission  into  the  rppertory  of  tlie  Theatre 
rran9ais,  signed  by  seven  men  of  letters  more  or  less  eminent, 
was  presented  to  the  King,  who  replied,  in  terms  no  doubt  sug- 
gesteil  by  his  Minister,  Martignac — 

*  *'  Messieurs ;  Je  ne  puis  rien  pour  co  quo  vous  <lesu-ea  ;  jo  n*ai, 
couiuie  tons  les  Franr^ais,  qu'  uiie  place  au  parterre/*  * 

Xhe  utmost  that  could  l>e  urged  against  the  originality  of  this 
play  was  that  two  or  three  incidents  had  l>een  bc>rrf>wed  antl 
turned  to  good  account.  The  act  of  violence  by  which  the  Due 
de  Guise  extf)rts  the  signature  of  liis  wife  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  scene  in  *The  Abbot*  between  Lord  Lindsay  and  Queen 
Alary.  In  *The  Conspiracy  of  Venice/  Fiesti/s  suspicions  are 
excited  by  finding  his  wife's  handkerchief  wet  with  tears  in  a 
room  which  she  and  Calcagno  have  just  left ;  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Guise's  handkerchief,  found  in  a  compromising  spot,  is  what 
first  turns  the  Due's  suspicions  on  her  lover.  This  incident  gave 
rise  to  the  following  epigram,  preserved  by  Lord  Dalling : — 

*  Hesfiieurs  et  Mesdames,  cette  pieco  est  morale, 
EUe  prouvc  aujourd'hui  sans  fairo  de  scondale, 
Que  chez  un  ainant,  lorsqu'on  va  le  Boir, 
On  pent  oublier  tout— *excopt^  son  mouchoir.' 

U though  the  accusation  of  immorality  was  unscrupulously 
hrought  against  the  chiefs  of  the  romantic  school,  they  were  not 
more  open  to  it  than  the  classicists  in  regard  to  the  choice 
€if  subjects,  so  long  as  these  were  taken  from  history.  The  most 
repulsive  subject  ever  chosen  by  either  of  them,  that  of  *  La 
Tour  de  Nesle  '  for  example,  was  not  more  repulsive  than  that 
<*f  *  Medea  *  or  *CEdipus;*  and  neither  Lucrece  Borgia  nor 
Marion  Del  or  me  could  be  put  to  shame  by  Phedre,  who  sums 
up  her  ruling  passion  in  one  line  : — 

'  C'est  Venus  tout  entiero  a  sa  prole  attacheo/ 

A  plot  laid  in  the  middle  ages,  in  a  corrupt  French  or  Italian 
coutt,  ihould  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  one  laitl  in  Thebes 
4iT  Colchis,  Nor  shouUl  a  poet  or  dramatist  be  summarily 
condemned  for  immorality,  merely  because  he  describes  immoral 
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actions,  or  brings  immoral  characters  on  the  stage,  so  Aong  n% 
these  are  true  to  nature  and  correct  representatives  of  their  epoch^ 
with  its  passions,  its  vices,  and  its  crimes.  Dramas  can  no  more 
be  compounded  entirely  of  virtue,  than  revolutions  can  be  made 
with  rose-vvatcr.  It  was  when  Dumas  abandoned  the  past  for 
the  present,  forsook  romance  for  reality,  chose  his  henjes  and 
heroines  from  modern  life,  and  bade  us  sympathise  with  their 
perverted  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  their  systematic  defiance 
of  all  social  ties,  their  sensuality,  and  their  selfishness, — when, 
in  short,  he  'dressed  up  the  nineteenth  century  in  a  livery  of 
heroism^  turned  up  with  assassination  and  incest,*  that  he  justly 
fell  within  the  critic's  ban,  and  gave  point  to  the  most  stinging 
epigram  levelled  at  his  school : — 

•  A  croire  cos  Messieurs,  on  ne  trouve  daus  les  rues. 
Quo  dee  enfants  trouves  et  dcs  fcmmes  perdues.' 

In  his  drama  of  *  Antony '  he  set  all  notions  of  morality  at 
defmnce ;  yet  his  bitterest  opponents  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  bore  the  strongest  impress  of  originality,  and  that  it* 
faults  were  quite  as  mucli  those  of  the  epoch,  of  the  applauding 
public,  as  of  the  author.  *  It  contains,*  says  one  of  them,  *  badly 
put  totjether,  illogical  and  odious  as  it  is,  scenes  of  touching 
sensibility  and  intense  pathos/  '  It  is  perhaps  the  play/  says 
Lord  Dalling,  *in  which  the  public  have  seen  most  to  admire. 
The  plot  is  simple,  the  action  rapid ;  each  act  contains  an 
event,  and  each  event  develops  the  character,  and  tends  to  the 
catastrophe.* 

Antony  is  a  man  formed  after  the  Byronic  model,  gloomy 
and  saturnine,  whose  birth  (illegitimate)  and  position  are  a  mys- 
tery. He  is  in  love  with  A  dele,  a  young  lady  of  family  ami 
fortune,  who  returns  his  passion,  but  not  venturing  to  propose 
to  her,  he  suddenly  tlisappears,  and  is  absent  for  three  years; 
at  the  end  of  which  he  leturns  to  find  her  the  wife  of  Colonel 
dUervey,  with  a  daughter. 

In  the  lirst  Act  an  opportune  accident  causes  him  to  be  d^imi-- 
ciled  in  her  house  whilst  her  husband  is  away.*  ExplanatioDS 
take  place.  He  eloquently  expatiates  on  his  love,  his  beait* 
broken  condition,  his  desj>air ;  and  Adele,  distrusting  her  own 
powers  of  prolonged  resistance,  suddenly  gives  him  the  slip, 
orders  post-horses,  and  makes  the  best  of  her  way  to  join  the 
Colonel  at  Frankfort,  She  is  pursued  by  Antony,  who  passes^ 
her  on  the  road,  arrives  first  at  the  little  inn  at  which  she  i& 


*  ApfOpM  of  plBgiamm,  this  mode  of  briogmg  the  loTer  under  the  cm^aeal 
roof  is  em  ployed  h>'  Charles  dc  Bemiird  m  his  fascmadng  aoTcl,  *  Ger&tdt/  ' 
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compelled  to  sleep  for  want  of  post-horses,  and  makes  arrange- 
ments as  to  rooms,  which  may  be  collected  from  the  result 

^Adek,  Jamais  il  n'est  arrive  d'accident  dans  cat  hotel  ? 

UHotesse.  Jamais  ...  Si  Madame  veut,  je  ferai  veiller  quelqu'mi  ? 

Adele,  Non,  non  . .  .  au  fiEdt,  pardon  .  .  .  laissez-moi . . .  (^Elle  ventre 
dant  le  cabinet  etferme  la  porte). 

Antony  parait  sur  le  t)alcon,  derriere  la  fenSire,  casse  un  carreau, 
]^a»se  ton  hras,  cuvre  Vespagnoletief  enire  vivement,  et  va  mettre  le  verrou 
a  laportepar  laqueUe  est  sortie  Vhotesse. 

Adde  (sortant  du  cabinet).     Da  bruit . . .  im  homme  .  .  .  ah !  .  .  . 

Antony.  Silence  I . . .  (Laprenant  dans  ses  bras  et  lui  mettant  un  mouchoir 
wr  la  bauche.)  C*6st  moi  . .  .  moi,  Antony  ...  (17  Tentraine  dans  le 
dinndy 

This  is  the  end  of  the  third  Act.  In  the  fourth,  the  lovers 
are  again  in  Paris  and  suffering  tortures  from  the  sarcasms  and 
covert  allusions  of  their  social  circle,  in  which  their  inn  ad- 
Tenture  has  got  wind.  Antony,  hearing  that  the  Colonel  will 
arrive  within  the  hour,  has  only  just  time  to  prepare  Adele  for 
the  meeting.  We  borrow  Lord  Dalling's  translation  of  the 
catastrophe : — 

^  Adele.  Oh  I  it's  he.  ...  Oh  I  my  God  I  my  God  I     Have  pity  on 
lae !  pardon,  pardon ! 
AjUony.  Crane,  it  is  over  now  I 

AdUe.  Somebody's  coming  upstairs  .  .  •  somebody  rings.  It's  my 
husband— fly,  fly ! 

Antony  (fastening  the  door).  Not  I — I  fly  not  .  .  .  Listen !  .  .  .  You 
Mud  just  now  that  you  did  not  fear  death, 
idcfe.  No,  no  .  .  .  Oh  I  kill  me,  for  pity's  sake. 
Aniany.  A  death  that  would  save  ihy  reputation,  that  of  thy  child  ? 
iie2e.  Ill  beg  for  it  on  my  knees. 

(A  voice  from  without^  **  Open,  open  I  hreah  open  the  door  /") 
Antony.  And  in  thy  last  breath  thou  wilt  not  curse  thy  assassin  ? 
AdUe.  I'll  bless  hun — but  be  quick  .  .  .  that  door. 
Antony.  Fear  nothing !  death  shall  be  here  before  any  one.     But 
reflect  on  it  well—death ! 

Adele.  I  beg  it — wish  it — implore  it  (throwing  herself  info  his  arms) 
— ^X  come  to  seek  it. 

Antony  (hissing  her).  Well  then,  die. 
(Se  stabs  her  with  a  poniard.) 
-ddele  (falling  into  a  fauteutl).  Ah ! 

(4/  the  same  moment  the  door  is  forced  open,  Col.  dHHervey  rushes  on 
*^  stage.) 

ScKKE  rv. 
CoL  dCHervey,  Antony^  Adele,  and  different  servants. 
Col.  d^Herrey.  Wretch  I— What  do  I  see?— Adele ! 
Antony,  Dead,  yes,  dead ! — she  resisted  me,  and  I  assassinated  her. 
(-He  throws  his  dagger  at  the  CotoneVs  feet.) ' 

In 
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In  point  of  conventional  delicacy  or  propriety,  the  action  of 
this  play  is  not  more  objectionable  tlmn  *  La  Grand  Duiliesac/ 


Eintl 


the   conclutli 


of  the   third    Act 


not 


more 

hazardous  than  the  critical  one  in  *Tartuffe,*  nor  than  the  famous 
scene  in  *Les  Intimes/  which,  after  an  unavailing"  remonstrance 
from  our  decorous  and  esteemed  Lord  Chamberlain,  !Made- 
moiselle  Fargjueil  played  not  many  weeks  since,  in  her  own 
inanner,  to  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  audiences  which 
this  metropolis  could  supply.  But  the  profound  immorality^ 
the  ing^rained  corrnption  and  perversion  of  principle,  the 
jnockery  of  sensibility,  which  pervade  'Antony/  and  struck 
a  sympa{l>etic  chord  in  a  highly  cultivated  audience  (half 
the  notabilities  of  Paris  being  present  at  the  first  representation) 
iire  positively  startling.  There  is  nothin^:  to  idealise;  notKIiig^ 
to  throw  a  delusive  halo  over  vice ;  not  a  particle  of  emiobling 
passion^ — 

*  That  exqmsitc  passion— ay,  oxquisito,  oven 

In  the  ruin  its  madness  too  often  Imth  inadc» 
As  it  keeps  even  then  a  bright  trace  of  the  bcaven. 
The  heaven  of  virtue,  from  which  it  has  strayed.* 

What  one  redeeminj^  quality  has  Adele,  who  only  shrinks  from 
remaininf*^  under  the  conjug^al  roof,  and  affecting^  innocence,  for 
fear  of  discovery  ?  What  one  redeeming  quality  has  Antony, 
if  we  except  the  nerve  to  perpetrate  crime  and  the  courage  to 
face  the  criminal  court?  He  is  hard,  selfish,  material,  brutal 
throughout ;  and  the  crowning  atrocity  is  an  absurdity.  There 
is  a  charming  novel  by  Count  de  Jarnac  in  which  the  bero 
endures  torture,  and  is  ready  to  endure  death,  rather  than  com- 
promise a  woman.  This  is  natural  and  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  not 
very  improbable.  But  hoiv  could  Antony  hope  to  silence  m 
scandal,  which  was  already  the  talk  of  Paris,  by  deepening  it? 
What  human  being  would  believe  that  he  had  killed  his  known, 
aliTiPst  avowed,  mistress  for  resisting  him!  But  the  French 
^nind,  or  rather  the  mind  of  the  French  play^going  public,  is  so 
constituted  that  a  moral  paradox  or  sentimental  extravagance 
fascinates  them,  and  they  will  applaud  impulsively  whatever 
creates  a  sensation  or  excites,  however  false  or  foolish  in  concep- 
tion or  in  act.  And  that  public,  when  *  Antony'  was  brought 
out,  was  still  fevered  and  disordered,  still  seething  and  surging, 
from  the  Revolution  of  Jul  v.  The  subversive  spirit  was  in  the 
ascendant :  established  rules  and  principles  had  shared  the  fate 
'«)f  established  institutions:  the  legitimate  drama  had  fallen  with 
the  legitimate  monarchy;  and  the  Academy  was  at  a  discount 
3 ike  the  throne. 
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iTie  lole  place  of  refuge  for  tlie  classic  muse,  the  single  fane  at 
which  tlie  sacred  fire  was  still  kept  burning  by  lier  worshippers^ 
was  the  Theatre  Fran^ats.  Yet  it  oolj  escaped  profanation  by 
a  caprice.  *  Antony*  had  been  accepted  there;  an  early  day  had 
^'^^  fixed  for  the  first  representation,  and  the  company  were 
assembled  for  the  last  rehearsal,  when  Dumas  hurries  in  with 
eicuses  for  beino;  late,  and  the  fullowing"  dialogue  takes  place 
t^tvreen  him  and  Mademoiselle  Mars,  who  was  to  play  Adele  ; — 

'  MatB,  The  delay  is  of  no  consequence ;  you  have  heard  what  has 
>|>peoed?  W©  are  to  haT©  a  new  cliandolier,  and  be  lighted  with 
161 

1>,  So  much  the  bettor. 

M.  Not  exactly;  I  have  laid  out  1200  francs  (sixty  pounds)  for 
youi*  piece.  I  have  four  diiierent  toilettes,*  I  wish  them  to  be  soon  ; 
wid  sLqco  we  are  to  have  a  new  chandelier 

D,  How  8oon  ? 

JIf.  lu  three  months. 

D.  WeU  f 

3f.  Well,  wo  will  piny  A  iiUmi^  to  inaugurate  the  new  hietre.* 

The  new  lustre  was  a  pretence.  The  company  of  the  classical 
theatre  had  resolved  not  to  act  the  piece.  It  was  immediately 
transferred  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Porte  St, 
Martin,  to  which  Victor  Hugo  emigrated  about  the  same  time  ; 
and  this  theatre  thenceforth  became  the  head-quarters  of  their 
schoijl.  The  part  of  Adcle  was  played  by  IMadame  Dorva!,  and 
played  con  amorc  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase.  On  learning  the 
arrival  of  her  husband  ^  A  dele  exclaims,  Mais  je  suis  perduey 
fHCil  At  the  last  rehearsal,  Madame  Dorval  was  still  at  a  loss 
bow  to  give  full  effect  to  these  words,  and,  stepping  forward, 
rcnuested  to  speak  to  the  author.  '  How  did  Mademoiselie  Mars 
say  Mais  je  stiis  perdue,  moi,^  'She  was  sitting  down,  and  she 
stood  up,*  *  Good,*  replieil  Dorval,  *  1  will  be  standing  up,  and 
sit  down/  On  the  first  night  of  the  performance,  owing  to  some 
inadvertence,  the  arm-chair  into  which  she  was  to  drop  was  not 
properly  placed,  and  she  fell  back  against  the  arm,  but  the  words 
were  given  with  so  thrilling  an  expression  of  despair  that  the 
house  rang  with  applause. 

The    key   to   the    plot   being  in    the    last    position    and   last 
rords,  the  angry  disappointment  of  the  audience  may  be  guessed, 
rhcn  one  evening  the  stage-manager  let  down  the  curtain  as 
on  as  Antony  had    stabbed    A  dele,     Le  denoitement!  Le  di- 
ement !  was  the  sustained  cry  from    every  part  of  the  house  ; 


*  We  beg  ovr  female  readen  to  mark  th:a  and  mt^ditate  oa  it.    Foi  r  costplete 
MM^  or  co«tuia«s  for  sixty  pouadt  I 
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till  lladamc  Dorval  resumed  her  recombent  positioD  as  dead 
or  dying  woman  to  complete  the  performance.  But  Bocage 
(who  acted  Antony),  furious  at  the  blonder,  stayed  away,  and 
the  call  was  renewed  in  menacing"  tones,  when  Dorval  raised  her 
drooping^  head,  reanimated  her  inert  form,  advanced  to  the  foot- 
lights,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence^  ^ai^e  the  words  with 
a  startling  and  telling  variation  :  Messieurs^  je  ltd  resistau^  il  m^a 
asmssiuee.  Dumas  complacently  records  this  incident  with 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  ridicule  which  it  mingles  with 
the  supposed  pathos  or  horror  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  chief  honours  of  the  poetical  revolotion  are  assigned  by 
Dumas  to  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  but  the  dramatic  revolution, 
he  insists,  began  with  the  first  representation  of  '  Henri  Trois/ 
Hugo,  an  anxious  spectator,  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  his  con- 
gratulations. -  It  is  now  my  turn/  were  his  words  to  Dumas, 
*and  I  invite  you  to  be  present  at  the  first  reading/  The  day 
following  he  chose  his  subject ;  and  '  Marion  Dflorme,*  bej^fun 
on  the  1st  June,  1829,  was  finished  on  the  27th.  Dumas  was  true 
to  his  engagement,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reading  he  exclaimed 
to  the  Director — *  We  are  all  done  brown  (flambes)  if  Victor  has 
not  thfs  very  day  produced  the  best  piece  he  ever  will  produce — 
only  I  believe  he  has.'  *  Why  so?'  *  Because  there  are  in 
**  Marlon  Delorme  "  all  the  qualities  of  the  mature  author,  and 
none  of  die  faults  of  the  young  one.  Progress  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  begins  by  a  complete  or  nearly  complete  work/ 

*  Marion  Delorme'  was  stopped  by  the  Censorship,  and  did 
not  appear  till  after  *  Antony/  The  striking  similarity  betwc*eii 
the  two  heroes  of  the  two  pieces  respectively,  raised  and  justified 
a  cry  that  one  was  copied  from  the  other,  and  suspicion  fell 
upon  Hygo,  who  came  last  before  the  public  *  when  Dumas 
gallantly  stepped  forward  and  declared  that,  if  there  was  any 
plagiarism  in  the  matter,  he  was  the  guilty  person,  since,  before 
writing  *  Antony/  he  had  attendctl  the  reading  of  •Marioa 
Delorme.' 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Hugo  was 
piqued  into  abandoning  the  Theatre  Francjais  for  the  Porte  St 
Martin,  is  related  by  Dumas.  At  the  rehcars?il  of'  Hernani,*the 
author,  as  usual,  being  seatetl  in  the  pit,  Mademoiselle  Mars,  who 
played  DoTia  Sol,  came  forward  to  the  foot-lights,  and  shad  log 
her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  aflfecting  not  to  see  Hugo,  asked  if 
he  was  there.     He  rose  and  announced  his  presence:^ 

*  **  Ah,  good*     Tell  me,  M*  Hugo,  I  Lave  to  speak  this  vera© — 


VoTis  etes  mon  lion  I  Superb o  et  g^n6r3«x. 
*  YcB,  Modanie^  Hemaai  sajre — 
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Helas  I  j'aimo  poTirtant  d'un  amour  bien  profoiid  I 
No  pleure  pas  ,  . ,  moiirone  plutoi     Que  nai-je  im  monde, 
Je  te  le  donnerais  I  • ,  *  Je  bibb  bien  inalhetireiii*" 
**  A.iid  you  reply — 

Vou8  etcs  mon  lion !   Snporbe  et  geuerenx, 
^  And  you  like  that,  M.  Hugo  ?     To  say  tho  tnitli,  it  seeme  eo  droll 
for  me  to  call  M.  Firaiie  mon  lionJ^ 

"  Ail,  because  in  playing  the  part  of  Dona  Sol,  you  wish  to  continuo 
liftdemoi Belle  Mars.  If  you  were  truly  tho  ward  of  Ray  Gomez  do 
Sylvft^  a  noble  Castilian  of  tho  sixteenth  eentury,  you  would  not  see 
3L  Pinnin  in  Heruani ;  you  would  eeo  one  of  thoso  terrible  loaders  of 
liwdstbat  made  Charles  V,  tremble  in  his  capital,  Yuu  would  feel  that 
such  a  woman  may  call  Buch  a  man  her  Uon^  and  you  would  not  think 
it  droll." 

*'Very  well ;  since  you  stick  to  yonr  lion,  I  am  here  to  speak  what 
IK  tet  down  for  mo.  There  is  mon  lion  in  the  mannseript}  eo  here  goos^ 
JlFirmin — 

Vous  etcs  mon  lion  \    Snperbe  et  genereux/* ' 

At  the  actual  representation   she   broke  faith,  and  substituted 
Manseiffneur  for  mon  /I'o??,  which  (at  alJ  events  from  tlie  author's 
point   of   view)   w'as    substituting    prose  for   poetry.       Nothing 
can  be  more  injudicious  or  vain  than  the  attempt  to  tone  down 
a  writer  of  originality  or  force  ;  for  the  electric  chain  of  ima- 
gination or  thought  may  be  broken  by  the  change  or  omission 
of  a  word.     The  romantic  school   whtcli  delighted  in  hazardous 
effects, — in  effects  often  resting  on  the  thin  line  which  separates 
the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous, — could  least  of  all  endure  this 
description  of  criticism,     Dumas  suffered   like  his  friend  ;  and 
their  concerted  secession  to  the  Porte  St,  Martin  was  a  prudent 
as  well  as  inevitable  step. 

At  this  theatre  Dumas  was  like  the  axr,  a  chartered  libertine  ; 
nnd  here  he  brought  out  a  succession  of  pieces,  which,  thanks 
to  his  prodigality  of  resource  and  unrivalled  knowledge  of  stage 
effect^  secured  and  permanently  retained  an  applauding  public, 
although  many  of  them  seemed  written  to  try  to  what  extent 
the  recognised  rules  of  art  might  be  set  aside.  To  take  *  La 
Tour  de  Nesle/  for  example,  we  agree  with  Lord  DalUng, 
that  judging  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism,  it  is  a  melo- 
<iinmatic  monstrosity  ;  but  if  yon  think  that  to  seize,  to  excite^ 
to  suspend,  to  transport  the  feelings  of  an  audience,  to  keep  them 
with  an  eye  eager,  an  attention  unflagged,  from  the  first  scene  tf» 
the  last — if  vou  think  that  to  do  this  is  to  be  a  dramatist,  that 
to  have  done  diis  is  to  have  written  a  drama — bow  flown  to  M. 
T)umas  or  M,  Gaillard,  to  the  author  of  *Tour  de  Nesle'  who- 
ever he  be,  that  man  is  a  dramatist,  the  piece  he  has  written  is  a 
dxajna^ — 

*Go 
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*  Go  ftBd  see  it !  T^ere  is  great  art,  great  nature,  great  improli 
bilitj,  all  mosseil  and  mlnglod  all  together  in  the  rapid  rush  of 
temblo  things,  which  pour  npon  you,  press  upon  you,  keep  you  fixotl 
to  your  scat,  breathless,  motionless.  And  then  a  pause  comes — the 
piece  is  over — you  shake  your  bead,  you  stretch  your  limbs,  you  still 
feel  shixjked,  bewildered,  and  walk  borne  as  if  awakened  from  a 
terrible  nightmare.     8uch  is  the  effect  of  the  *'  Tour  de  Nesle."  ' 

Such  W(M  the  effect  when  Mademoiselle  Georges  played  Mar- 
guerite, and  Frederic  Le  Maitre,  Buridan  ;  and  (iudepenilently 
of  the  acting)  the  rapid  succession  of  surprises  make  it  a  master- 
piecL'  in  its  way.  No  one  can  doubt  that  these  are  the  creation 
of  Dumas,  along  >vitli  everything  else  that  constitutes  the  dis- 
tinctive merits  or  demerits  of  the  piece.  We  should  also  say* 
Go  and  see  Mademoiselle  de  Belle- Isle  ;  you  %vjH  follow  the 
action  with  wrapt  and  consbmtly  growing  interest;  and  you 
will  listen  to  sparkling  dialogue,  exquisitely  adapted  to  the 
characters. 

It  was  as  a  dramatist  that  Dumas  became  famous,  althougli 
liis  world-wide  renown  is  owing  to  bis  romances,  which  be  com- 
jwsetl  at  headlong  speed,  contemporaneously  with  his  dramas, 
without  much  adding  to  his  reputation  untU  1844-45,  when  hj» 
published  '  Les  Trois   Mousquctaires,*    '  Vingt  ans  Apres,*  and 

*  Monte  Christo/  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  There  is 
hardly  an  inhabited  district,  in  either  hemisphere,  in  whicli 
Dumas,  pointing  to  a  volume  of  one  of  them^  might  not  exclaim 
like  Johnson  pointing  to  a  copy  of  the  duodecimo  edition  of  bis 
Dictionary  in  a  country-house  : — - 

*  Qttffi  regie  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris?* 

They  have  remained  the  most  popular,  and  remained  moreover 

exclusively  associated  with  his  name,  although  the  authorsliip 
has  been  confidently  assigned  by  critics  of  repute  to  others,  and 
the  most  persistent  ridicule  has  been  levelled  at  their  conception, 
their  composition,  their  materials,  and  their  plan.  Amongst  the 
most  mischievous  assailants  was  Thackeray,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  M,  le  Marquis  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  printed  in  the 

*  Revue  Britannique '  for  January,  1847.   VVe  give  a  specimen : — 

*  As  for  Die,  I  am  a  decided  partisan  of  the  new  system  of  which 
you  are  the  inventor  in  Franco.  I  like  your  romances  in  one-and- 
tvvcnty  volumeti,  whilst  regretting  all  the  time  that  there  are  so  many 
blank  imges  between  your  chapters,  and  so  small  an  amount  of 
printed  matter  in  your  pages.  I,  moreover,  like  your  eontinuationg. 
I  have  not  skipped  a  word  of  *'  Monte  Christo,"  and  it  made  me  quite 
happy  when»  after  having  read  eight  volumes  of  the  **  Trois  Monsquo* 
taires/*  I  saw  M.  Eolandi,  the  excellent  circulatingdibrary  man,  who 
supplies  me  with  hook*?,  bring  me  ten  more  under  the  title  of  **  VingI 
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Axis  Apite."  May  you  make  Athos,  Portlios,  and  Aramis  live  a 
hundred  years,  to  treat  us  to  twelve  vubimes  more  of  their  adveu- 
tttres  1  May  the  physician  (MtSdecin)  whose  "  Muinoires  "  you  have 
taken  in  hand,  beginning  thorn  at  the  commeiieemeut  of  tho  reign  of 
JLouis  XV.,  make  tho  fortunes  of  the  apothecaries  of  the  Kcvolution 
^  July  by  his  prescriptiftna !  * 

Innumerable  readers  would  reciprocate  in  earnest  the  wishes 
thus  ironically  expressed,  and  Thackeray  might  have  remembered 
that  length  is  more  a  merit  than  an  objection  so  lon^  as  interest  is 
kept  up.  It  is  strange,  ton,  timt  he  should  have  hailed  Dnmas 
as  the  inventor  of  the  volnminoys  novel,  particuIarJy  after  callin;; 
attention  to  the  blank  pages  between  bis  chapters  and  the  small 
njnount  of  printed  matter  in  his  pages.  There  is  an  English  trans- 
lation of  *  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,'  in  one  royal  octavo  volume, 
and  of  *  Monte  Christo'in  three  volumes  octavo.  The  seven 
Tolumes  of  *  Clarissa  Harlow  *  contain  more  printetl  matter  than 
the  longest  of  Dumas'  romances*  Mademoiselle  Scudery  beats  him 
hollow  in  length,  and  might  be  apoitrophised  like  her  brother ^ — 

'  Bienheuroux  Seudcry,  dont  la  fertile  plmne, 
Pent  totis  les  mo  is  sans  peine  oufauter  uu  volume/ 

So  does  Restif  de  la  Bretonne,  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists 
«»f  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  *  Les  Contemporaines '  is  in  forty- 
two  volumes. 

So  much  for  length.  In  point  of  plot,  they  are  on  a  par 
with  *  Don  Quixote'  and  'Gil  Bias:'  in  point  of  incident, 
situation,  character,  animated  narrative,  and  dialogue,  they  will 
rarely  lose  by  comparison  with  the  author  of  *  VVaverley/ 
Compare,  for  example,  the  scene  in  *  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires ' 
between  Buckingham  and  Anne  of  Austria,  with  the  strikingly 
analogous  scene  between  Leicester  and  Elizabeth  in  *Kenii  worth/ 

If  Dumas  occasionally  spun  out  his  romances  till  they  grew 
wearisome,  it  was  not  because  he  was  incapable  of  compressing 
ihern.  His  'Chevalier  d*Harmenthal/  which  we  ourselves  are 
inclined  to  consider  one  of  his  best  novels,  is  contained  in  three 
Tolumes,  His  *  Imprcsi»ions  de  V  cjyage  *  abound  in  short  novels 
and  stories,  which  are  quite  incomparable  in  their  way  J  ike  pictures 
by  Mcissonnier  and  Gerome.  Take  for  dramatic  effect  the  story  told 
h\-  the  monk  of  *  La  Chartreuse  ;'  or,  for  genuine  humour,  that 
of  Pierrot,  the  donkey,  who  had  such  a  terror  of  both  fire  and 
water  that  they  were  obliged  to  blind  him  before  passing  a  forge 
or  a  bridge.  The  explanation  is,  that  two  young  Parisians  had 
hired  him  for  a  journey  ;  and  having  recently  suffered  from  cokl^ 
they  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  they  carrietl  into  execution 
without  delay.     They  began  by  putting  a  layer  of  wet  turf  upon 
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[his  back,  then  a  layer  of  snow,  then  another  layer  of  turf^  aod 
lastly  a  bundle  of  6rewood^  which  they  lighted^  and  thus  icn- 
provised  a  moveable  fire  to  warm  them  on  their  walk*  All 
%vent  well  till  the  turf  was  dried  and  the  fire  reached  poor 
Fierrofs  back,  when  he  set  off  braying,  I^icking,  and  rolling,  till 
he  roiled  into  an  icy  stream,  where  he  lay  for  some  hours ;  so  as 
to  be  half  frozen  after  being  half  roasted*  Hence  the  combina- 
tion of  hydrophobia  and  pyro phobia  which  afUicted  him. 

Where  Dumas  erred  and  fell  behind  was  in  pushing  to  excen 
the  failing  with  which  Byron  reproached  Scott — 

*  Let  others  spin  their  meagre  brains  for  hire, 
Enough  for  g^ufl  if  itfiolf  inspire/ 

He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  making  hay  whilst  the  san 
shone — of  using  his  popularity  as  if,  like  tlie  purse  of  Fortonatus, 
it  had  Ijeen  inexhaustible — of  overtasking  his  powers  till,  like 
the  overtasked  elephant,  they  proved  unequal  to  the  call.  There 
was  a  period,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  when  Theodore  Hook, 
besides  editing  a  newspaper  and  a  magazine,  was  (to  use  hit 
own  expression)  driving  tliree  novels  or  stories  abreast — in  other 
words,  contemporaneously  composing  them.  Damas  boa&ts  oF 
having  engaged  for  five  at  once ;  and  the  tradesmanlike  maniH'r 
in  which  he  made  his  bargains  was  remarkable.  *  M.  Vmm 
(the  proprietor  of  the  *  Constitutionel  *)  came  to  me  and  said : 
"We  are  ruined  if  we  do  not  publish,  within  eight  days,  an 
amusing,  sparkling,  interesting  romance."  "  Von  requin*  a 
volume:  that  is  6000  lines,  that  is  135  pages  of  my  wriliog^ 
Here  is  paper;  number  and  mark  {jHiraphez)  135  page*.'" 

Sued  for  non-jierformancc  of  contract,  and  pleading  liis  own 
cause,  he  magniloquently  apostrophised  the  Court  *Tbc  Aca* 
demicians  arc  Forty.  Let  them  contract  to  supply  you  with 
eighty  volumes  in  a  year:  they  will  make  you  bankrupt  I  Aloiie 
I  have  done  what  never  man  did  before,  nor  ever  will  do  aigain/ 
We  need  hardly  add  that  tlie  stipulated  work  was  imperfectly  and 
unequally  done — 

*■  Sunt  bouo^  6imt  mediocria^  Boni  niahi  plum.' 

Du  Halde  is  said  to  have  composed  his  '  Description  Geog^- 
phique  et  Historique*  of  China  without  quitting  Paria,  and 
Dumas  certainly  wrote  *Quinze  Jours  au  Sinai*  and  '  De  Paris 
a  Astracan,'  without  once  setting  foot  in  Asia,  But  most  af  his 
*  Impressions  de  Voyage,*  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  ^c^,  were  the 
results  of  actual  travel  ;  and  his  expedition  to  Algeria  in  a 
Government  steamer,  with  a  literary  mission  from  the  GoVi?m- 
ment,  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Denoties 
(February  10,  1847),  in  which  he  was  rudely  handled  ttll  M.  dt? 
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ly-andy  (Minister  of  Public  Instruction)  came  to  tlie  rescue, 
justifying  the  mission,  added — *  The  same  wTiter  1 


and,  after 


had 


aoQ,  atl 

received  similar  missions  under  administrations  anterior  to  mine, 
Bumns  (we  are  assured)  meditated  a  challenge  to  M.  Leon  de 
Malleville  for  injurious  words  spoken  in  this  debate,  and  requested 
M.  Viennet,  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  to  act 
^^  his  friend.  M.  Viennet,  after  desirinj^  the  request  to  be 
r^Juced  to  writings,  wrote  a  formal  refusal,  allegini^  that  M,  Dumas, 
having  in  some  sort,  before  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  abdi- 
^ted  the  title  of  man  of  letters  to  assume  that  of  marquis,  had  no 
longer  a  claim  on  the  official  head  of  the  literary  republic.  Here- 
upon the  meditated  challenge  was  given  up.  The  representation 
^f  *Les  Mohicans  de  Paris/  a  popular  drama  brought  out  by 
^^uinas  in  1864,  having  been  prohibited  by  the  Censorship,  he 
addressed  and  printed  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Emperor : 

•Sire, — ^Thcre  were  in  1830,  and  there  ai'o  still,  three  men  at  the 
^1^  ill  of  French  literature.    These  three  men  are  Victor  Hugo,  Lanmr- 

'  ,  and  myself, 

Tictor  Hugo  is  proscribed ;  Lamartine  is  niiucd.  People  caimot 
proscribe  me  like  Hugo;  there  is  nothing  in  my  life,  in  my  writings, 
or  ill  my  w  oi-ds,  for  proscription  to  fasten  on.  But  they  can  ruin  me 
like  Lomartiiie  ;  and  in  effect  they  are  ruining  me. 

*  I  know  not  what  ill-will  animates  the  censorship  against  me,  I 
luiTc  written  and  published  twelve  hundred  volumes.  It  is  not  ibr  me 
to  appreciate  them  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  Transhited  into  all 
laagnages,  they  have  been  as  far  as  steam  could  carry  them.  Although 
I  MOSk  the  least  worthy  of  the  three,  these  volumes  have  made  me,  in 
tlie  five  parts  of  the  world,  tlie  most  popalar  of  the  three  ;  perhaps 
because  one  is  a  thinkcFj  the  other  a  dretuncFj  and  I  am  but  a  vuJga- 
rLser  {wJ^jarljsalmr). 

*  Of  the^se  twelve  hundred  volumes,  there  is  not  one  which  may  not 
l>c  given  to  read  to  a  worlonan  of  the  Faubourg  St,  Antoino,  the  mofifc 
republican,  or  to  a  yoimg  girl  of  the  Faubourg  St*  Germain,  the  most 
modest,  of  all  our  faubourgs.* 

His  politics  were  never  jncendiary  or  dangerous  in  any  way. 
ITiey  were  always  those  of  a  moderate  Republican,  and  he 
consistently  adhered  to  them.  His  best  romances  larely  trans- 
g^ss  against  propriety,  and  are  entirely  free  from  that  hard, 
ciold,  sceptical,  materialist,  illusion-destroying  tone,  which  is  so 
repelling  in  Balzac  and  many  others  of  the  most  popular  French 
novelists.  But  Dumas  must  have  formed  a  strange  notion  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  noble  Faubourg  to  suppose  that  diey  could 
sit  out  a  representation  of  *  Antony'  or  '  Angclc '  without  a 
After  recapitulating  the  misdeeds  of  the  imperial   ren- 

ship  and  the   enormous   losses   he   had   sustained,    he  con- 
cludes : — 
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*  I  appeal,  thon^  for  tho  fii'st  time,  and  probably  for  the  lost,  to  tht? 
prince  whoso  hand  I  bad  thu  bonoiu'  to  cli^p  at  Arenenberg,  at  Hum, 
and  at  the  Elys<;iJ,  and  who,  having  found  mo  in  the  cbinucUjr  of 
proselyte  on  the  road  of  exile  and  on  that  of  the  prtsou,  lias  never 
found  me  in  the  character  of  petitioner  on  the  road  of  cho  Empire.* 

The  Emperor,  who  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  n  proselyte  or 
companion  on  either  road,  immediately  caused  the  prcihibition 
to  be  withdrawn.  Amonorst  the  many  strangfe  optsodes  fif 
Dumas'  adventurous  and  erratic  career  was  his  ronnectiwn  with 
Garibaldi,  who  made  him  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Naples 
during*  the  interregnum.  The  illness  whicli  ended  with  his 
death,  brought  on  a  complete  paralysis  of  all  his  iaculties,  and 
he  died  towards  the  close  of  167(\  happily  insensible  to  the 
hourly  increasing^  disasters  and  humiliations  of  his  country. 

Occurring  at  a  less  anxiijus  and  occupied  period,  his  deatU 
would  have  been  commemorated  as  one  of  the  leading  events  of 
the  year,  and  it  would  hanlly  have  been  left  to  a  foreign  jauinal 
to  pay  the  first  earnest  tribute  to  his  memory.  Take  him  for 
all  in  all,  he  richly  merits  a  niehe  in  the  Temple  of  Fame ;  and 
what  writer  does  not  who  has  been  unceasinjriy  before  tlie  public 
for  nearly  half  a  century  with'>ut  once  forfeiting  his  popularity  ? 
%vhose  multifarious  protluetions  have  been  equally  and  constantly  tn 
request  in  London*  Paris,  St  Petersburg,  Vienna, Calcutta, Sydney, 
and  New  York.  Think  of  the  amount  of  amusement  and  informa- 
tion  be  has  diffused,  the  weary  hours  he  has  helped  to  while  away, 
the  despondency  he  has  lightened,  the  sick-beds  he  has  relieved, 
the  gay  fancies,  the  humourous  associations,  the  inspiriting 
thoughts,  we  owe  to  him.  To  lie  on  a  sofa  and  read  eternal  new 
novels  of  Marivaux  and  Creliillon,  was  the  beau  ideai^  the  day 
dream,  of  Gray,  (me  of  the  finest  and  most  fastidious  minds  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  what  is  there  of  Marivaux  or 
Cre billon  to  compete  In  attractiveness  with  the  wondrous  for- 
tunes of  a  Monte  Christo  or  the  chivalrous  adventures  of  a 
D' Artagnan  ? 

A  title  to  fame,  like  a  chain  of  proofs,  may  be  cumulative. 
It  may  rest  on  the  multiplicity  and  universality  of  production 
and  capacity.  Voltaire,  for  example,  who  symbolizes  an  age, 
produced  no  one  work  in  poetry  or  prose  that  approximates  to 
first  rate  in  its  kind,  if  we  except  'Candide*  and  'Zadig;*  and 
their  kind  is  not  the  first.  Dumas  must  be  judged  by  the  same 
standard  ;  as  one  who  was  at  everything  in  the  ring,  whose  fo<H 
was  ever  in  the  stirrup,  whose  lance  was  ever  in  the  rest,  who 
infused  new  life  into  the  acting  <hama,  indefinitely  ex  traded 
the  domain  of  fiction,  and  (in  his  '  Impressions  de  Voyaj^e') 
invented  a  new  literature  of  the  road.     So  judged — as  lie  will  b^. 
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hrhcn  Frencli  criticism  slial]  raise  its  drooping  head  and  have 
limtMo  look  about  it — he  will  cerUhily  take  rank  as  one  of  the 
ttiree  or  four  most  jM>pu1ai%  infloential,  and  gifted  writers  that 
the  France  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced. 


VI I L — 1.  A  Refutation  of  the  JVaf/e-Fu/id  Tlieonj  of 
^deni  Political  Economi/  as  ennnciated  hy  Mr,  Mill,  M,P.^ 
^id  Mr,  Faiccett^  M.P,  By  Francis  B.  Longe,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  London,  1866. 
«.  Oa  Labour:  lis  iVronqfal  Claims  and  Rif^ktfnl  Dues;  Its 
Actual  Present  and  Possible  Fulare.  By  William  Thomas 
Uiornton,  Author  <if  *  A  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietors/  Sic. 
Second  Edition*     London,  LS70. 

-  Pauperism :  lis  Causes  and  Remedies,  By  Henry  Fawcett, 
M.A»,  M.P»,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London, 
1871.  '  •  fe  . 

•  o}j$tmns  of  Land  Tenure  in  Various  Countries.  A  Series  of 
Essays  pubFuhed  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Cobden  Club. 
Untion,  1870, 

Land  Si/slems  and  Industrial  Ecotwmi/  of  L-ehmd^  Enf/lajid, 
ftntt  Continental  Countries,  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  LL.B., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Examiner  in  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  London,  and  Professor  of  Juris- 

! Prudence  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Queen's  University  in 
reland,  and  Queen's  College,  Belfast.     London,  1870. 
p*  Programme  of  the  Land   Tenure  Reform  Association,     With 
tti)  Explanatory  Statement   by   John   Stuart  Mill.      London, 

^*  Trades  Unions  Abroad,  and  Hints  for  Home  Legislation^  Re- 
printed  from  a  Report  on  the  AmHerdum  Exhibition  of  Domestic 
Ef'onmntf  for  the  M  or  lam/  C/cr.sAvx  By  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Hovell 
fliurlow.     Second  Edition.     London,  187L 

WE  have  no  objection  to  Utopias  frankly  set  forth  as  such, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse.*  The  ideal  aim  of  one  age 
fty  become  the  realized  possession  of  an  age  following.  Nor 
i*Tfe  we  any  objection  to  enthusiasm  which  knows  itself,  and 
Dow 8  the  workday  world.  Without  enthusiastic  motive-power, 
>^eat  moral  or  social  enterprise  was  ever  accomplished.  But 
•*Te  is  an  Utopia nism  which  counts  its  chickens  before  they 

l*8«  ft  Tfttber  femnrkiible  lyrical  effasion,  entitled  *LAbouFs  Utopia,'  at 
\iVAi  of  Mr.  Thornton**  volume  *  On  Labour.' 
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arc  hatclied,  nay,  cackles  over  chickens  it  expects  ta  hatch  fr 
eg^^s  that  are  addled.     There  is  an  enthusiasm  which  a  writer 
before  us,  who  yet  avows  himself  an  enthusiasti  describes  with 
great  justice  as  follows  ;— 

*  The  besotting  eiu  of  cnthusiasta,  and  notably  of  entbiisijuitic 
philantliropists,  ia  a  proncness  to  antieipate  events,  a  desire  to  h^gis- 
hifce  as  if  mankind  were  ab'oady  what  it  i«  barely  conceivable  that 
they  may  become,  and  to  force  u]ion  them  institutions  to  which  they 
can  only  be  fitted  by  long  agci^  of  training,  instead  of  beginning  by 
Gndeavonring  to  educate  them  into  fitness  for  the  institutions.'  * 

This  is  excellent  sense,  and  we  could  only  ha%'e  wished  that 
all  the  Utopianisms  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
hb  fellow-'  enthusiasts '  amongst  contemporary  economists,  rcy 
scmbled  the  preceding  extract  in  sobriety  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression. 

A  former  generation  of  political  economists  laid  themselves 
more  or  less  open  to  the  charge  of  assign ing^  to  individual  activity^ 
exclusively  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  lion's  share  in 
the  entire  economy  of  nations.  Thence  iu  part  the  reaction 
which  in  these  days  we  witness.  Thence,  in  quarters  where  one 
would  least  have  Ijeen  prepared  to  look  for  them,  the  tendencies 
in  a  socialistic  direction  which  have  been  %^ery  perceptible  in 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  economical  publications  of  late 
years. 

The  school  of  political  economists  at  present  in  the  ascendant 
seem  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in  legislative  omnipotence,  when- 
ever it  thinks  fit  to  exert  itselt^  to  remodel  all  industrial  and 
social  relations  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  labouring  classes* 
If  Mr.  Mill,  the  recognized  leader  f»f  that  school,  is  to  be  desig- 
nated as  an  etonomical  *  enthusiast ' — or  perhaps  more  properly 
as  the  founder  and  propagator  of  economic  enthusiasm  amongst 
the  junior  apostles  of  the  philanthropic  agrarianism  he  preaches 
(Mr,  Thornton  will  scarcely  rank  as  a  junior,  but  rather  as  a 
senior  prophet  of  that  creed)— he  has  earned  that  designation 
more  by  the  excessive  exercise  of  the  dialectical  than  of  the 
imajjinative  faculty,  and  does  not  so  much  body  forth  to  himself 
tlie  forms  of  things  unknown,  as  suggest  to  his  disciples  revolutions^ 
unrealised  even  in  imaginatitm,  of  all  existing  relations  between 
classes  and  sexes— as  hgicaliy  admissible,  and  not  to  be  set  aside 
as  practically  chimerical  without  actual  experiment.  His  enthu* 
siasm  is  the  speculative  passion  of  starting  ever  fresh  game  in 
the  wide  field  of  abstract  social  possibilities — philosophically 
iDclifierent  to  all  objections  drawn  from   the  actual  conditicmt 
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ofmcD,  women,  or  things  in  the  concrete.  Mn  MUl  would  be 
very  capable,  like  Condorcet,  of  deriving  from  the  doctrine  of 
buman  perfectibility  tlie  inference  that  there  was  no  demon- 
strable reason  why  the  duration  of  human  life  might  not  be 
prolonged  indefinite! j  bj  discoveries  (hereafter  to  be  made)  in 
bvgiene.  And  to  all  objections  drawn  from  universal  human 
experience  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  vital  power  within  a 
limited  period,  it  would  be  quite  in  the  character  of  his  mind 
and  temper  to  reply  calmly  that  the  life  of  man^  like  the  genius 
of  woman,  had  not  hitherlo  been  developed  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  draw  out  its  capabilities  to  the  full  extent.  Like 
Contlorcet,  too,  while  dealing  perturbation  all  round  him,  Mr. 
Mill  is  imperturbable,  and  might  be  described  fis  he  was,  as  '  un 
muton  enrage — un  vokan  concert  de  neiffe,' 

There    is    a    curious    playing  at   cross»purposes   between    the 
iccent  economical  champions  of  the  claims  of  labour  to  rank  as 
something  else  than  labour,  and  receive  as  its  reward  something 
tbat  shall  not  be  called  wages,   and  the  pmctical  assertors  for 
tlieir  class,  so  far  as  combined  in  Trades*  Unions,  of  the  simpler 
rlaim  of  a  maximum  of  wage  for   a  minimum  of  work.    The 
!  irnuT  (we  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill)  'cannot  think  that  the 
'  *  rUiig  classes  will  be  permanently  contented  with  the  condition 
oHabnuring  for  wages  as  their  ultimate  state.      They  may  be 
"filling  to  pass   through   the  class  of  servants  io  their  way  to 
tkt  of  employers,  but  not  to  remain  in  it  all  their  lives.'     On 
tlie  other    hand,    the    whole  action  of   the  latter — the  Trades' 
Uniooists — ^tacitly  assumes  for  all  who  enter  their  combinations 
(aoJ  rightly  assumes  in  the  great  majority  of  cases)  the  position 
of  life-long  wage-receivers.     If  Unionism   is  an  authentic   ex- 
pression of  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  more  stirring  section  of 
rbe  working  classes,  it   is   an    expression    contradictory   of  the 
views  and   wishes   which    the    school    of   political    economists, 
beaded  by  Mr.  Mill,  think  those  classes  must  entertain* 

Never  did  a  pair  of  poor  correlative  terms  become  the  subject 
of  such  unreasoning  or  wrong-reasoning  animosity  as  those  of 
Labour  for  Watjcs,  In  the  novel  vocabulary  of  national  and 
International  labour-leagues,  work  for  wages  by  manual 
labourers  in  the  employ  of  capitalists  is  denounced  as  a  badge  of 
slavery,  and  political  economists  who  swear  by  Mr,  Mill  are 
taking  up  the  same  strain  in  milder  lan^juage.  Whereas  the 
only  man  who  works  not  for  wages,  as  M.  Edmond  About  just! > 
observes,  is  the  slave*  Labour  for  wages— for  pay  received  as 
tXie  equivalent  of   work   done — as   the   same    lively  and   acute 


•  A.  B,  C  du  Trayftillear/  p.  234.    Paris,  1869. 
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writer  says  with  perfect  ti iitt — is  the  general  rule  of  8er%ice,j 
public  or  private,  in  the  whole  social  hierarchy ;  and  tbe  one 
class  incited  by  some  who  should  know  butter  to  revolt  against 
that  rule  as  a  special  injvistice  and  indignity  to  itself  is  precisely 
the  class  whose  simple  m?inual  service  comes  most  distic 
under  it 

If  wage-receiving  labour,  according  to  tlje  new  doctrine,  is  ' 
slave,  wage- paying  capital  (according  to  the  same  doctrine)  is 
the  tyrant  of  the  modern  organization  of  industry.  Here,  again, 
that  doctrine  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth.  Everywhere,  and 
at  all  times,  capital  is  labours  most  submissive  'help'  of 
servant.  Everywhere,  and  at  a!l  times,  the  advances  of  capital 
are  at  the  service  of  the  efTective  worker:  and  to  give  proof  of 
possession  of  the  qualities  of  the  effective  worker  is  to  command 
the  power  of  the  purse.  The  tyranny  of  capital  is  only  true  iofi 
the  sense  that,  by  laws  as  old  as  the  world,  those  must  obey  whoi 
have  not  qualities  to  command  ;  those  must  be  soldiers  who  are^ 
not  fit  to  be  officers  in  the  army  of  industry.  Mr,  Mill  ha^ 
said  that  ^  the  labourers  need  only  capital,  not  capitalists/  *  Like 
most  smart  sayings  of  the  social-revolutionary  sort,  this  is  quitd 
beside  the  mark.  What  labourers  need,  speaking  generally,  is 
neither  capital  nor  capitalists,  so  much  as  the  qualities  which 
inspire  confidence  in  capitalists,  or  even  confidence  in  each 
other.  Capital  is  always,  at  least  as  eagerly  as  labour,  in  quest! 
of  employment;  and,  so  far  from  tyrannizing  over  labour,  i% 
always  willing  to  serve  it  at  the  lowest  living  wages,  if  only 
coupled  with  security.  It  is  that  security  which  the  ordinary 
manual  labourer  is  unable  to  afford.  He  must  look  somewhero 
above  him,  not  so  much  for  capital  as  for  guarantee  iiikI 
guidance.  Somebody  must  be  found,  \vhom  the  capitalist,  not 
Irimself  employing  his  capital,  can  feel  himself  morally  safe  ii^ 
trusting  with  funds  to  employ  profitably  in  his  stead.  Tbaf 
somebcxly  is  not  the  hand -worker  but  the  head- worker — th€ 
*  captain  of  industry  '  in  the  now  well-worn  Carlylian  phrase« 
He  it  is  who  can  alone  aflTord  a  moral  guarantee  to  the  capLtalis| 
that  the  funds  entrusted  to  him  shall  be  employed  Willi  I 
discretion  ensuring  their  replacement  with  a  profit  And  cvciy< 
where  the  man  who  can  be  trusted  with  capital  is  the  mall 
whom  capital  helps  to  wealth.  Working  men  may  organi^d 
trades-unions  against  him,  abuse  him  as  their  tyrant,  echo  M^ 
Mill's  dictum  that  the}- want  capital  only,  not  capitalists  ;  bu 
work  under  him  they  must,  if  they  would  have  ihexr  hand-lat 
facilitated  in  its  processes,  and  forwarded  to  its  marketSj  hy  ■ 

•  *  Fortnightly  Review/  Jane,  18(J9,  l>.  689. 
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^m    of  capital,  macbinery,  and  commercial  knowledge  and  con- 
nection. 

As  to  Mr.  MilFs  notion  tbat  the  workinnr  classes  generally  are 
^'^^  likely  to  be  permanently  contented  with  the  condition  of 
libourino^  for  wag^es  as  their  ultimate  state,  it  may  be  replied, 
rirstjy.  that  men  and  classes  are  seldom  contented  with  any  state 
I"  '^vbich  they  hapj>eii  to  fmd  themselves;  but,  secondly,  that 
^**?it  men  or  classes  may  l>e  '  willin«^/  and  what  they  may  be 
I  ab|^  for,  are  apt  to  be  two  different  things.  Few  people  per- 
la-pfcs,  at  the  outset  of  life,  would  be  found  exactly  willinpf  to 
^C'oept  what,  nevertheless,  proves  to  be  their  ultimate  place 
ia   it, 

^0  anticipated  orgBnization  of  the  labour  of  the  future  can  be 
Wore  un^Tjounded  on   any  induction  from    the    past    than    that 
^l^ich    imag^Ines    the    main    body   of  the    employed    as    merely 
Passing  throug^h  the   class  of  servants   in  their  w^ay  to  that  of 
ptnpluyers.     These  latter  most  always  be  the  elite  of  their  class 
'*^    industrial  and  intellectual  faculties*     While  there  is  a  mass 
^f  manual  labour  to  be  done,  those  must  continue  to  do  itj  wliose 
**^Oiiomical  circumstances  or  intellectual  culture  raise  them  least 
^oove  their  work.     Certainly  the  lowest  stratum   in  the  social 
5* **<ler  should  not  be   a  caste;  and  when  Mr,  Mill  talks  of  *  two 
*^<^rcditary  cl assess,  employers  and  employed,*    he    assumes  the 
^^istence  of  that  which  does  not  exist  in  any  free  country-^some 
*  **i passable  barrier    of  caste  forbidding  the    ascent    of  superior 
?**inds  to  superior  positions.      But  there  always  must  remain  a 
^^>West  social   stratum    naturally   forming  the  maoual  labouring 
^ "'ass,  the  reward   of  whose  labour  may  as  well  be  called  wages 
^*^    by  any  other  name^ — the  thing  to   be  named  requiring  to  be 
*^*istjngaished  in  degree,   if  not   in  nature,  from  the  profits  of 
y^pital, ,  or   the   payment   of  managerial    direction   and    super- 
intendence. 

We  have  said,  in  drfjrce  if  not  in  nature^  since,  in  truth,  of  no 

*^lass  in  a  free  country  can  it  be   said  with  accuracy  that  it  is 

'^    class  exclusively  devoted  to  labour,  and  destitute  of  capital. 

A.S  the  exertion  of  the  comparatively  rare  faculties  required  for 

^be  superintendence  of  Industrial  establishments,  and  tlie  conduct 

^f    commercial    transactions,    entitles    cajdtalist    employers    (or 

^^inployers  whose   credit  commands   the  use   of  capital)   to   the 

^*tle  of  labourers  of  the  most  elevated  and  the  most  iodispensable 

Wflcr,  so  the  fact  of  having  made  savings,  or  acquired  skill,  at 

mure  or   less    cost   of   training,   entitles    provident  and    skilled 

wbonrers  to   the   designation   of    capitalists.      It  is   one  of  the 

J»Qjrt  weighty  and  serious   accusations  brought  against  Trades' 

Uniomsm,  that  it  is  an  actual,  if  not  avowed  part  of  its  system, 

to 
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to  prevent  such  men  from  earning  or  saving  as  much  as  they 
otherwise  might  do  in  comparison  with  the  less  skilled  or 
provident,  and,  tbc^rcfore,  from  rising  to  tliat  position  in  the 
social  scale  due  to  their  individual  energies,  were  those  energies 
left  unshackled. 

'  It  seems  inaoeiiratc/  says  Sir  William  Eric,  in  his  ^  Memoiandam 
c*n  the  Law  EelftLing  to  Trades*  Unious/  '  to  eontra-diatinguieh 
Libourci-s  or  working  men  from  capitaliBte  or  emplojers,  as  if  thoy 
were  Bcparate  clafiec^ ;  fur  both  clofiaos  lahonr  ;  and  the  labour  of  tho 
brain  for  tho  employing  class  may  be  immeasiuiibly  more  severe  than 
tlie  labour  of  tte  muscles  of  motion  for  the  worldng  clftes*  Tho 
Bcemimlatcd  st^jrea  of  the  mental  labour  of  past  ages  exceed  in  Taliic 
all  money  capital,  or  past  labour  accumulated*  These  stores  must  bis 
used  by  the  employer  in  the  degree  required  by  his  business ;  but 
muscular  action  may  bo  supplied  with  very  slight  recourse  to  accu- 
mulated knowledge  in  many  departments  of  labour; 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  regard  Trades'  Unionism  as  a 

monstrous  and  portentous  birth  from  its  very  origin.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural  in  its  first  growth  than  union  in  some  shape 
amongst  men  employed  in  one  common  occupation,  and  sensible 
of  one  common  interest.  And  nothing  could  be  more  certain,  in 
the  modern  progress  of  industry,  to  give  concentrated  force  to 
that  principle  of  union  amongst  the  working  population  than  the 
operative  multitudes  assembled  in  vast  establishments  at  uur 
great  seats  of  industry.  A  mill  or  foundry,  collecting  work- 
people by  the  thousand  within  one  enclosure,  may  Ije  said  to 
constitute   a   Trades*  Union    in    itself,^    and   all    the   artificial 

extension 

•  On  this  point  we  are  able  to  cite  the  tentlinotiy,  unexceptionable  to  that 
,,J&tpOilkt  of  Mr.  Giorge  Potter,  who  probably  did  uot  perceive  the  iDference  wliicb 
tJic  Ibllowiug  words  must  at  ouce  suggest  to  the  reader: — 

*'rAkp  the  ciij«  of  one  nm^tcr  on  one  ^idt,  004  a  tboTiMiiid  trmt  on  Uio  Qtb«r:  Hm  poiitj 
propi1«loT»  cii|»(UlUt,  oud  emplojer,  givt'»  bim  a  pow«r  wblch.  if  not  quiU  e^wal  to  the  tmited 
afkUthovsawt  wt9n,  i»  immtinieljr  too  greiit  for  may  bne  «niing  tbe  tbcmund  lo  copr  vtcti  1  _ 
bandnl;  tnfcrrMU,  JH  the  yshtdt  number  eomlrine  i»  one  demand  far  ttfhat  Ukey  canteitm  t»  Ww 
WAtv  tkan  their  due,  and  Mm  lite  partia  womtd  be  equailff  wuttdted'-^ Coaianpmsrj  R»t1em* 
Jittie,  \fno,  p.  409. 

It  is  not  very  ea«y  to  understand  what  more  can  be  wanted  in  the  shape  of 
efT'ctive  reprei^ntation  of  the  feeling's  aod  interestB  of  cniploycd  and  «aiploy«r« 
thfin  ]^uch  an  sgency  as  has  for  some  years  beco  supplivd  by  the  Boards  of 
Conciliation  establlsbed  in  Nottingham,  the  Staffordshire  Pottt-ries  and  Wolirer^ 
h.^oiptoD,  of  the  i^atisfactory  working  of  which  full  evidence  was  jfiren  to  the 
Trades*  Union  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Mundullar  ^r.P.,  Mr.  IloUtm,  and 
Mr,  Rupert  Kettle.  '  The«e  Boards/  say  the  Commissioners  in  their  Final 
lleport,  'require  no  complicated  machinery,  no  novel  division  of  profits,  no  oetr 
mode  of  conducting  business;  they  need  no  Act  of  Parliautent,  no  legal  powers 
or  penalties.  All  that  ii  needed  is  that  certain  representative  emplojers  and 
workmen  should  meet  at  regular  statetl  times,  and  amicably  discosa  around  a 
table  the  common  interests  of  their  common  trade  or  business.  There  in  not 
a  trade  or  business  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom  in  which  this  system  might  not  a/ 
wee  be  adopted  \  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  in  every  case,  re^nlta  abouUI  oof 
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eitension  and  elaborate  officialism  of  the  later  Union  organi- 
zation, seeking  to  embrace  wliole  trades,  nay,  to  constitute 
national  and  even  inteniatinnal  federations,  can  add  little  or 
natbing  to  the  power  possessed  already  by  the  operative  masses 
OD  the  spot  where  employed,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  conscious 
indispensableness  to  keep  profitably  at  work  the  capital  engaged 
io  krge  concerns,  and  sunk  in  buildings,  machinery,  and  mate- 
ria). That  there  will  always  be  union  in  their  common  interest 
araocjn^st  masses  of  workpeople  we  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  that  no 
tmbitiously  extended  organization  of  that  union  can  give  it  a 
force  which  does  not  already  belong  to  it  in  the  nature  of  tbings. 
And  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  great  body  of  workpeople 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  '  As  yet,'  says  Mr,  Thornton,  'there 
are  very  few  trades  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  men  empUned  are  Unionists ;  there  is  but 
one,  that  of  the  plasterers,  in  which  as  many  as  half  are.  In 
counting  up  their  future  conquests  they  are  decidedly  reckoning 
without  their  hosts.  Their  progress  hitherto  has  been  due  less 
to  their  ow^n  strength  than  to  their  opponents'  weakness  of 
purpose,* 

Mr,  Thornton,  in  his  last  publication  '  On  Labour/  lHcc,  which 
IjAs  attracted  more  attention  from  its  dashing  stvie  of  moral 
P^rador  and  gocial  prophecy  than  his  *  Plea  for  Peasant  Pro- 
prietors* did,  some  score  and  odd  years  back,  till  Mr.  Mill  en- 
dorsed its  most  hazarded  and  amazing  statements  (of  which 
Diore  anon),  somewhere  likens  himself  to  Saul  sitting  at  the  feet 
"I  Mill,  his  GamalieL  In  this  last  publication  the  modern  Saul 
r<*quites  in  a  singular  manner  the  flattering  acceptance  by  his 
^'imaliel  of  his  former  agrarian  lucubrations,  by  taking  into  his 
n^ds  the  task  of  showing  up  the  baselessness  of  a  theory  on 
^hich  Mr  Mill  (with  other  economists)  had  founded  his  doc- 
ile of  wages,  and  his  disbelief  of  the  power  of  Trades*  Unions 
**»  efiect  their  artificial  elevation-  Now,  Mr.  Thornton  has 
t^ken  it  into  his  head  to  turn  champion  of  Trades'  Unions — 
though  on  grounds  upon  which  they  certainly  would  not  accept 
^is  championship.  In  assuming  it,  however, — with  ulterior 
^"jects  which  we  shall  presently  see — he  had  first  of  all  to  disarm 
^'r»  Mill  of  liis  Wage- fund  theory.  Very  opportunely  he  found 
tiiftt  theory  already  demolished,  and  had  only  to  appropriate  a 
*l<^>iianstration  alreafly  done  to  his  hand. 

We  think  we  hear  the  unsophisticated  reader  exclaim,  *  What 

""^*  from  the  estubtiBluneQt  of  Boards  of  Coocilmtion,  as  satisfactory  as  thope 
•*  "oitibgham  and  iu  the  Potteries  (o  whicli  w«;  have  before  referreii.  Under  such 
}  jy*ttm  w«?  should  look  hopefuny  for  u  peaceful,  prosperous  future  for  tlie 
»*«i««Ty  of  tlii«  country.' 

on 
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on    earth    is   a    Wfttfe-fund  theory?*      Let  the    unsophistinitcil 

reader  rejnue  with  us :  a  Wag-e-fund  theory  is  a  thin^ — or 
untblnff  (to  Ijorrow  a  German  klinm) — -which  is  henceforth 
shunted  fairly  out  of  the  way  of  future  discussion  of  all  ques- 
tions afl'ecting^  labour  and  labour's  wages. 

Mr,  Lange,  the  barrister,  in  a  pamphlet  published  four  or  five 
years  back,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  appearancej  received  less 
notice  than  it  deserved — ^none  at  all  at  the  hands  of  tlie  political 
economists,  one  of  whose  fundamental  doctrines  it  refuted — ha« 
the  merit  of  having  first  methodically  exposed  the  so-called 
Wage-fund  theory.  Mr,  Thornton^  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
nhove-cited  work  *  On  Labour,'  adopted  without  acknowletlg-inent 
Mr.  Longe's  previously  published  refutation  of  that  theor)%  usin^ 
that  refutatidn  as  the  basis  of  his  own  apology  for  Trades* 
Unions.  And  Mr.  Mill,  in  two  review-articles  from  his  pen* 
on  Mr.  Thornton's  first  edition,  accepted  with  a  good  grace  bis 
second-hand  refutation  of  that  theory,  but  equally  ignored  its 
source.  There  seems  a  sort  of  Japanese  etiquette  in  the  inattei*. 
It  is  only  to  his  own  hand,  auled  by  that  of  a  selected  and 
sympathizing  friend,  the  illustrious  convict  can  consent  to  owe 
his    *  happy  de^jpatch.'  t 

In 


•  *  Fortnightly  HcTiew/  May  and  June,  l^GU. 

t  If  we  decbue  to  stnnd  by  fiimply  n&ststm^  as  si>ectntors  of  ibal 

I'tiqnette,  it  is  becRUJ-e  ive  consider  Mr.  Longe's  rcfutatioD  of  liie  *1 

iheary"  as  having  cjEploded,  togf'thcr  with  tlmt  theory,  mtich  more  of  ^it 
economical  doctrines  previously  inculcnicd  as  orthodox  than  the  most  atitfaori- 
intive  teacher  of  those  doclrines,  Mr.  Mill,  even  cow  has  seen  fit  to  acknowledge. 
I^utfin  mercy  to  the  genera)  reader,  we  place  the  following  detaiUof  that  exploded 
llieory  at  the  foot  of  oar  papes,  instead  of  inFertiii|j  them  in  the  text. 

The  theory,  now  exploded,  once  looked  fairly  ui  the  face,  is  absurrl  in  a  degrf« 
to  which  nothing  could  have  m  long  blinded  its  protuulgatori;  bot  the  babrt  of 
lelianee  on  abstract  reasoning  unverified  by  recarrence  to  facts.  We  extract 
as  follows,  Mr.  Mill's  own  enunciation  of  that  theory  made  in  the  aet  of 
reuouEcing  it : — 

''ni«!rc  li  «iii>pri«r>d  to  \v,  at  any  giviti  td^tatil,  it  mtn  t«f  ^vcallh,  viljieb  J*  uniXiftititiormlty  dm^Ud 
Ut  tW  pnynji'itt  oruncfT'in  of  liibottr.     T1k>  Mtin  U  tint  rrftiLTdril  mm  nwAMfnAAf^  fur  li  \*  AU||iiMrat«>d  bjT 

.  ,..,.„^  ,,,.1.,.,.,  .,.„,  iviiij  (_1j4^  y,- .-  — -  .  f .. .   1.1.  *.  .'  :.  .-  r^. ....-<  . — ''^'  "  Trnmirnt  k 

lint.     3]on-  !  «9  canitol 

riirthcni;  tl.  l !»«  tsni  |u 

J"      ..=  ,...nu.    W.,i.(;    .lAl  d,  the    1l'(lgt-«  Ui    vi.  IJ    U'l'viM.    ^,n.  .J,     .,.       ir-  ,^|>  1-11,    ,!»■■    .luUlU-.l    ■.-    | «!  •.idj^tVlK' 

That  b — we  qoote  the  woi-da  of  lUr.  Longe — 


I 


CO*   yrjif'.  u  [lll>'    T]i<r'  .trilli'    ^r    li'TrivM     1lli'l»! 

nwiHT?  are  n^v-  r  to  ili^ingo  Ihrtr  n  IikIs.     W  > 

})»•  #prnl  TinprtKluctivply.    It  cannot  U-  lofct.  - 

for  lhepurcbiL»p  nf  nbufti?  UiKnir  It  ha*  In-rn  •u^Hiif.i,  wi;i 

lindp.  In  what  pnj<Jiictkin.  It  <1k>uUI  be  ftcttialty  employ ed.' 


r.tj«t  i»r 


This  *  aggregate  capital,*  predestined  exclusively  ai-.i  .ui  m.iiu^  u.  iiicTunci 
of  wog-e-fund,  wilL  it  wtt>»  asmmed,  with  equally  pretlestined  certainty,  be 

Iributcd  to  the  last  farthing,  by  the  process  of  competition,  among  the  ditrffi 

classes  of  laboarers  making  op  the  collective  entity  of  the  *  general  laboorrr.* 
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la  die  preceding:  foot-note  the  reader  will  find  in  brief  com- 
jiass  the  substantial  refutation  of  the  so-called  Wag-e-fund  theory, 
— a  theory  which  farmed  the  foundation,  down  to  the  date  of 
Mr,  MilTs  imperfect  palinode,  of  the  orthodox  economic  creed 
on  the  whole  subject  of  wages  of  labour.  Had  any  rash  cham^ 
pum  of  plain  f^ood  sense  ventured  at  an  earlier  period  to  question 
the  solidity  of  that  foundation,  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
CDnsiefned  to  the  iinJms  infantum  of  immature  inquirers,  cut  off 
ere  they  had  w^ell  crossed  the  threshold  of  economic  existence, 
or  eren  perhaps  sti<:jmatized  by  Mr.  Pawcett  with  the  epithet 
of  *  practical  man  *  or  '  man  of  business/  *  The  modern 
economist  has  never  thought  he  could  get  far  enough  from  the 
oltl- fashioned  practical  man.  It  must  be  owned  the  latter  pers*>n- 
Age  was  loo  apt  to  confound  inference  with  fact,  and  to  claim  for 
iUegitlmately  drawn  conclusions  from  observation  and  experi- 
mcc  the  credit  due  to  these  latter  only.  One  important  advan- 
tage, however,  the  despised  practical  man  has  always  had  ovei^ 
llie  man  of  closet-science  and  '  paper  logitr/  The  former  has 
always  had  some  basis  of  fact,  the  latter  has  often  had  none.  We 
ilo  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  every  error  or  fallacy  which 
"scientific*  economists  have  superciliousty  laid  to  the  account 
of*  practical  men,'  we  should  be  able  to  charge  to  those  same^ 
economists  another  error  or  fallacy,  destitute  of  any  even  seemin|;j 
foundation  in  fact  or  experience,  and  which  practical  knowledge 
♦*l  the  subject-matter  of  their  subtle  reasonings  would  have 
«n^bled  them  to  avoid.  The  editor  of  the  new  Oxford  edition 
«f  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,*  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  jusfly 
ooiorves  in  his  preface  that,  '  to  be  scientific,  political  economy 
niQst  be  constantly  inductive.  Half,  and  more  than  half,  of  the 
"^llacies  into  which  persons  who  have  hanxllcd  the  subject  have 
f^Heti,  are   the  direct  outcome  of  purely   abstract   speculation/ 

^^«  i»  the  crowning  almirdity  of  a  theory  abstjrd  at  all  puirts.     Mr,  IjOnge 


''wir  iiiotj.i:  ;  slu-t'tji-rikwr  HaivtiJ,  by  rttlijcmi;  ihe  whh^'-b  i>f  hl3*J«iinieyirnfi, 

?J* lfnu»  tV  I,.,  Or  \vhy  lihoulH  the  inon^'y.  which  a  rpflucUon  in  the  prU*- 

<*'ir  oihr*rel«a  of  lAbourpin  litlondo;;  lo  bi&  own  country  ?    Ii  would  deorlj  be  Just  m  likely  W  tti* 
''■^^ta*  Ihe  |iiirchii»e  offor'^ifij  wine  or  in  u  trip  to  Swit/Jrlaud. 

*  »V  DnUijo  of  All  Uic  Inlxmrcrs  of  n  OMiutry  eondtituting  a  bcMJy  of  ^tntral  Jabonrrn  Cftpable  of 
[*^|Hmg  with  mch  other.  a\A  u  bn^  ♦•  ginera'l "  or  •  iiVMTai?»^  '*  wage  deiNernl*  upon  tin-  rwtio  iM'tuvin 
1^  niuuber  und  the '*  M^gregute "  wriige>-!iinid,  ia  Jtul  sa  ivtiT^tml  a»  the  notion  of  alt  Llie  ditfirvnl 
J'^rxiiitJng  in  A  oonDtiy  At  Any  gtvHi  tlm»',  r.  ^,  the  shifts,  and  die  titeuiii-cogti^PKi  Afid  tbe  cloih, 
J^.  ctMiatltuilng  ft  »tc!ck  of  general  con)nMljitf^s,  t\\^  "geand"  ut  "Averag**"  tirioe  of  which  b 
"^^nnlntHd  1*^  the  rutJo  bMw«>oti  tbc  BU('t«i^>d  qtumlity  of  the  whole  oggrtrgMie  9U»A  And  the  total 
P«ftL»^ftmd  of  the  coramunUy/ 

*T)i«  bu^intss  man/  says  Mr.  Fawcett,  'assotning  a  cotifidetice  which 
'CWnaee  alane  can  give,  coDtemptuously  sneers  at  political  economy,  and 
**•*'•««  that  be  is  in  possessioji  of  a  superior  wTsnlom  which  enables  him  to 
yuppie  with  all  the  practiciil  affnirsof  iife,  uulmmpered  by  thL^ortes  aud  unf*ftterefl 
*'>  priadpkf,* — 'Thtf  Economic  Fosiition  of  ihe  Briiiib  Labourer/  p.  1. 

In 
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In  no  exercise  of  human  intellect,  indeed,  is  it  more  indispens- 
able that  the  athlete,  from  time  to  time,  Antaeas-Hke,  should 
touch  earth. 

A  logical  deduction — a  deduction  expressly  drawn  by  Mr. 
Mill,  in  which  also  he  was  implicitly  followed  by  Mr.  Fttwcttt 
— from  this  henceforth  exploded  wage-fund  figment  of  a  certain 
predetermined  portion  of  national  wealth  —  exclusively  to  be 
distinguished  hy  die  title  of  capital — -and  constituting  a  fund 
inalienably  predestined  by  capitalists  to  the  employment  of 
labour  (apparently  fr>r  labour *s  own  sake)  is  that  this  xcafje-fumi 
constitutes  the  sole  effective  demand  for  labour,  and  that — ^as  Mn 
Mill  has  expressly  aflirraed — *  demand  for  commodities  is  net  a 
demand  ^  for  laknt /'. ' 

As  Mn  Longe  was  the  first  demolisherof  the  doctrinal  founda- 
tion for  this  prodigious  paradox,  so  he  was  the  first  to  contrast 
with  the  real  course  of  facts  in  this  workday  world  the  para- 
doxical superstructure  reared,  as  we  have  seen,  on  ihat  founda- 
tion* We  extract  as  follows  the  main  points  of  his  answer  to 
Mr.  Mill's  proposition  that  demand  for  commodities  is  not  drmamt 
for  labour^  referring  our  readers  to  his  pamphlet  for  detailed 
illastrations  drawn  from  the  actual  system  on  which  the  different 
industrial  trades  of  this  country  are  commonly  conducted  :  — 

'  The  demand  for  commodities  winch  could  he  got  vnihout  Jahtmr 
woold  certainly  be  no  demand  for  labour  ;  but  the  demand  for  eora- 
tuoditiee  which  can  only  ho  got  by  labour  is  as  much  a  demand  for 
hibour  as  a  demand  for  hoef  is  a  dcmaud  for  bullucks.  Assuming  the 
goods  for  which  thoro  is  a  ilemand  to  have  been  rdready  prodoeed,  tin** 
demand  for  such  Bpecific  goodg  would  eertuiuly  not  bo  a  doiiiand  fur 
labom* :  but  if  such  specific  goods  would  not  satisfy  tho  demaud,  the 
demand  for  such  kind  of  goods  wonld  bo  a  demand  for  thu  labour 
require  to  incix»ase  tho  supply.  It  is  not  ** labour"  tliat  the  em- 
ployer buys  but  tho  labom-crs'  "  work  "  (o^uu  as  distiugtushod  from 
lahcr) ;  and  it  is  tho  self-same  thing  that  the  consumer  wants,  and  tho 
purchaser  of  commodities  buys,  whetbcr  it  is  embodied  in  the  materialg 
which  the  capitalist  supplies  or  not,  and  whether  he  buys  it  directly 
of  the  labourer  himself,  as  in  tho  ciise  of  the  independent  workman  or 
working  tradesman,  or  whethm*  he  huyt;  it  of  a  master-manufacturer, 
merchant,  or  retail  dealer,  at  a  price  which  includes,  together  with 
the  labourers'  wages,  the  profits  which  those  intervening  dealers 
re<iuire  as  remunerative  for  their  trouble,  and  interest  on  their  capital^ 
winch  has  been  advanced  either  in  the  pmchase  of  materials,  or  in  the 
payment  of  wages,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  merchant  and  retail  dealer,  in 
tho  purchase  of  the  finished  got^s  for  resala  In  the  case  of  the  largo 
manufacturing  trades,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  pro- 
ducing goods  might  be,  and,  probably  are,  often  paid,  at  least  parti v» 
out  of  tho  funds  supplied  by  the  merchants  who  purchase  the  gooni 
which  they  have  made.     The  funds  supplied  by  the  merchant  and 
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tlie  manufaetorer  are  certainly  cupUal,  according  to  tbo  common 
aning  and  use  of  that  term;  but  tlicy  clearly  form  no  part  of  that 
**  capit^  "  in  which,  according  to  Mr,  Mill's  theory,  tho  *'  wago-fund  ** 
of  the  labonrors  consists,  for  they  are  not  employed  in  tkv  vmliUcnance 
of  labour^  bnt  in  the  purchase  of  its  pi^oductn.  Whatever  may  be  tho 
xm  of  the  merchant *s  capital  to  the  manufactttrer  and  labom'er^  it  ia 
clear  that  neither  ho  nor  his  capital  come  within  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of 
tbecanaes  which  determine  tho  wages  of  productive  labour/ 

It  would  be  intcrestinof  to  know  whether,  havintr  uncontH- 
tionally  surrendered  the  '  Wage-fnnd  theory,'  Mr.  Mill  elects  to 
jQTrender  or  ailhere  to  the  above-cited  deduction  from  that 
theory.  The  one,  in  our  judgment,  has  been  as  thoroug^lily 
exposed  as  the  other,  and,  indeed,  the  superstructure  mast 
iogically  fall  with  the  foundation. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  risings  disciple  and  zealous  champion  of 
Mr.  Mill  •  has  endeavoured  to  effect  a  diversion  in  his  master's 
favour  by  charging"  Mr.  Longe,  whom   he  curtly  designates  as 
*an  assailant  of  Mr,  MilTs  theory  of  wages,'  with  having  fallen 
ID  to  the  fallacy  that  *"  ail  the  /itiuh  expended  upon  commodities 
of  whatever  kind  are  expended   on  labour.'     If  Mr,  Longe  bad 
fiillen  into  that  fallacy,  be  would  simply  have  lurnished  a  pendant 
lo  the  fallacy  he  exposed — viz.,  Mr.  Mill's  fallacy  tlxat  demand 
for  commodities  was  rw  demand   for  labour.     The  one  fallacy 
would  have  been  neither  less  nor  greater  than  the  other.     Hut 
Mr.  Longe,  as  our  foregoing  extracts  have  sufficiently  shown, 
expressly  guarded  his  position  of  demand  for  commodities  being 
equivalent  to  demand  for  labour  by  the  proviso  that  such  cfmi- 
modities  should   be  obtainable  only  by  setting  labour  at  work. 
And  he  further  guartled  himself  by  anticipation  against  any  such 
construction  as  that  iaslened  on  him  by  Mr,  Leslie^ — of  having 
.asserted  that  *  ail  the  funds  expended  on  commodities  are  ex- 
pended on  labour  ' — by  stating  expressly  that  the  price  paid  lor 
such   commmlities    must    include,    together  with   the  lal>oorers' 
wages,  the  profits  of  the  intervening  dealers   between  labourer 
and  consumer.     To  what  purpose  then  of  convicting  Mr.  Longe 
'>f  a  counter- fallacy  (which  might  keep  in  countenance  the  pro- 
<ligious  paradox  he  exposed)  does  Mr.  Leslie  cite  the  case  of 
the  cabinet-makers  of  I'iast  London,  whom,  as  he  alleges,  the 
fumitu re-dealers  screw  down  to  iniquitously  low  wages?     Sup- 
pose they  do — bow  does  that  impugn  the  position  that  demand 
*or  chairs  is  demand  for  the  labour  by  which  chairs  are  made? 
How  does  it  palliate  the  paradox  that  demand  for  those  chairs  is 
^io  demand  for  that  labour  ? 

*  ' Und  Systems  of  Ireland,  Englind,  Ace'    By  T.  E.  CMe  Leslie.    Appendix, 
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In  all  fields  of  human  stixdy  and  speculation  one  extreme  is 
apt  to  provoke  its  opposite.  It  was  a  currently-received  doctrine, 
within  living"  memory,  that  the  spending  class,  the  more  lavish 
their  expenditure,  were  the  more  pre-eminently  the  benefactors 
of  national  industry.  In  eschewing  this  error,  the  reig-ningf  school 
of  economists  have  embraced  an  opposite  one  of  at  least  equal 
grossness.  From  the  old  fallacy,  that  the  fr ages  cojisumere  naii 
were  the  most  effective  encouragers  of  native  industry,  they  have 
rushed  to  the  new  fallacy,  that  a  class  of  wealthy  consumers  arc 
no  encouragers  of  native  industry  at  all.  That  Irish  absentees, 
for  example,  may  expend  the  rents  they  draw  from  poor  Ireland 
entirely  in  foreign  countries,  without  making  Ireland  any  the 
poorer,  was  an  economical  parad*>x,  started  by  the  late  Mr* 
M*CulIoch,  and  <m1  opted  by  Mn  MH!  and  his  school,  who  have 
otherwise  no  particular  respect  for  Mr,  M'Cu  I  loch's  doctrines. 
In  combating  that  paradox,  the  late  Lord  Rosse,  in  his  pamphlet , 
on  Ireland,*  carefully  guarded  himself  against  'being  supposed' 
to  place  prmloctivo  and  onproduetive  expenditure  on  the  same 
footing.  The  former  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  the  latter  to  keep  things  as  they  are ;  but,  even  \ 
in  the  hitter  case,  as  many  who  are  engaged  in  providing  the 
objects  of  unproductive  expenditure  make  fortunes,  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  somewhat  Increased.'  The  same  late  noble 
author  says,  in  another  place,  with  perfect  truth,  *  The  common 
expression  that  landlords  eonsame  a  definite  pr*»porticm  of  the 
produce  of  their  estates  conveys  a  very  erroneous  idea.  What 
a  landlord  consumes^  be  his  estate  large  or  small,  is  very  rom^ 
what  oilier  men  consume.     The  word  should  be  disirihnte* 

That  the  distribution  of  wealth  secured  by  the  presence  of 
propertied  classes  in  a  country  in  no  manner  benefits  the  pro- 
ducing classes  in  t!iat  country  is  a  proposition,  whether  advanced 
in  the  concrete  or  the  abstract,  simply  insulting  to  common- 
sense.  It  follows  as  a  consequence,  however,  and  an  accej>led 
consequence,  from  the  doctrine  pr4i|)otindcd,  as  we  said,  by  Mr. 
Mill,  and  echoed  unhesitatingly  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  that  dema*td 
for  commodities  is  wo  dnjiamijor  laltour.  We  repeat,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Mill  is  now  content  to  let  that 
doctrine  fall  with  its  previous^ly-supposed  'scientific*  founda- 
tion, or  thinks  it  still  susceptible  (^f — and  still  worth — some  other 
logical  underpinning.  It  is  hard  to  the  logical  mind  to  let  go 
a  Jong-cherished  paradox,  'in  pure  mathematics,'  said  Lord 
Rosse^  in  the  pamphlet  above  cited,  'in  solving  a  problem,  it  is 

•  *  A  Few  Wonls  on  the  Rvbtioa  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Irelaod, 
otiier  parts  of  tbc  Untted  Kingdom/    Bjr  the  £art  ef  Hosst'.     Londoti,  1867. 
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vsefal  to  consider  whether  the  result  is  probable.  In  applied 
mathematics,  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  appeal  to  common- 
sense.  How  much  more  necessary  is  it  in  political  economy, 
where  the  reasoning  is  often  loose  and  obscure  !  A  learned 
philosopher,  willing  to  determine  trigonometrically  the  height 
of  Nelson's  Pillar,  having  obtained  the  necessary  data  with  a 
tape  and  sextant,  worked  out  the  problem,  and  found  that  the 
top  of  the  Pillar  was  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
He  was  a  wise  man,  and  not  resting  satisfied  with  the  result,  he 
letaraed  to  his  figures  and  found  them  wrong.' 

When  Mr.  Fawcett  implicitly  follows  Mr.  Mill's  leading 
through  labyrinths  of  abstraction,  where  there  is  no  footing  of 
solid  fact,  he  frequently  does  a  service  to  economical  science, 
which  we  are  far  from  undervaluing,  by  setting  himself,  in  good 
Wth,  to  illustrate  by  individual  cases  Mr.  Mill's  abstract  posi- 
tions,— a  process  by  which  the  best  possible  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  those  positions  is  supplied  (that  is  to  say,  of  course,  when  the 
positions  themselves  happen  to  be  absurd).  Apparently  uncon- 
sdoos  of  the  exposure  by  Mr.  Longe,  some  four  or  five  years 
back,  of  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Mill's  position  that  demand  for 
commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour^  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  the  last 
«lition  of  his  *  Manual  of  Political  Economy '  [18G9],  persists  in 
illustrating  it  by  putting  individual  cases  which  complete  that 
ttposure.  He  supposes  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  a  certain 
amount  of  property  to  dispose  of  in  the  form  of  some  useful 
<Jommodity — say  com.  He  sells  a  portion  of  this — say  fifty 
pounds'  worth — with  which  he  purchases  some  useless  luxury 
(bj  the  way,  a  very  unphilosophical  way  of  writing,  as  all  use 
IS  relative),  say  superfine  cloth  for  his  own  dress,  or  Brussels 
•ace  for  his  wife's.  *  If,'  writes  Mr.  Fawcett,  '  it  is  correct  that 
a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour,  then 
the  purchaser  of  this  lace  ultimately  does  no  more  good  to  the 
labourers  than  would  be  done  if  the  individual  wantonly  de- 
stroyed the  property  which  has  been  sold  in  order  to  purchase 
the  lace.  The  capital  oftlie  country ,  and  therefore  the  fund  which 
^  distributed  amongst  the  labourers,  is  not  in  any  way  diminished 
tfdn  individual  should  wantonly  destroy  so  much  wealth,  instead  of 
churning  it  unproductively  for  his  own  gratification.^ 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  appellation  of  *  practical  man,' 
^'  even  *  man  of  business,'  we  will  affirm  that  '  the  capital  of 
the  country' — *the  fund  available  for  distribution  amongst  the 
labourers ' — ^must  manifestly  suffer  more  detriment  if  the  owner 
<^f  the  aforesaid  50/.  makes  *  ducks  and  drakes '  of  them — throws 
*hem,  for  instance,  into  the  sea  in  pure  wantonness — than  if  he 
unproductively'  buys  with  them  superfine  cloth  for  his  own 

Vol.  131.— iVb.  261.  R  dress 
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Is  it  possible  that  the  most  MilH 
guided  writer  or  reader  can  fail  t(»  see  that  the  coin  of  the  realm^ 
when  the  supposed  property  takes  that  shape  for  purchases,  i^ 
as  much  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  realm  as  any  other  com^ 
modity,  and  that  it  is  not  destroyed,  when  paid  to  clothmaker^ 
or    lace  makers,  as  when  thrown    in    the  sea  ?     On  the  formet; 
supposition,   an    exchangeable   value   to   the   amount   of  50/, 
simply  annihilated,  and  the  wealth  wlilcb  niig:ht  have  employ i 
labour   diminished  to   that   extent.      On   the   latter  suppositioiii 
the  50/,  has  been  saved  to  ^  the  iund  available  for  distributioi 
amongst   the    labourers,'  and   has  actually  been  so   distribute* 
amongst    them,   unless  clotli makers  and   lacemakers  are   to 
struck  off  the  list  of  labourers.     The  cloth  and  lace  may,  i 
deed,   be   said  to     be   consumed   unproductively»  as  any  othe] 
article  may  be  said  to  be  so  consumed  which  cannot  be  clasi 
among  necessaries  of  life   or  implements  of  labour.     But   th 
price  paid  for  them  has  gone  to  demand  and  employ  labour,  ani 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  some  f>f  it  being  saved  by  those  wh«4 
receive  it,  and  employed  as  capital   in  aid  of  further  produce 
tion.     Yet  it  would  have  made  no  difTerence  to  the  wealth  of  thi 
country  had  it  been  thrown  in  the  sea!      Are  we  not  justified  ii 
repeating  that^  when.  Mr.  Mill  propounds  palpable  absurd 
the  final  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Fawcett? 
Mr.  Fawcett  has  the  difficult  task  to  reconcile  the  holdi] 
'extreme  democratic  opinions'  (for  such  are  the  opinions 
says   he  hulds — and   the   very  phrase   implies  a  sense  of  thei 
excessiveneas)  with  the  soberer  views  which  liberal  culture  o^ 
general  subjects  has  tended  to  produce  in  a  mind  very  receptlv^ 
of  such  culture.     As  Mr,  Auberon  Herbert  professes  speculativ"! 
republicanism,    tempered   by  personal  loyalty,  so  Mr,   Fawceft 
atones  for  the  austere  Maltbusian  censures  of  operative  improf:^ 
dence  contained  in   his  Cambridge  Lectures  by  repudiation  cpj 
royal  dowries  and  hereditary  legislature, — essential  articles,  fv#^ 
suppose,  of  the  advanced  Liberalism  adapted  to  the  meridian  • 
democratic  Brighton,      We  only  wish  the  Cambridge  Professor 
could  permit  himself  to  forget  the  Brighton  member,  and  did  ii#i 
think  it  due  either  to  his  own  ^extreme  democratic  opinions,*  i» > 
to  those  of  the  *  fierce  democratie '  srijicr  mare  he  has  to  *  wieltKi 
to  drag  into  political  economy  lectures,  at  a  learned  Universit^l 
crude  sentences,  without  a  syllable  of  argument  to  support  tbeOEl 
against  hereditary  legislature  and  landed  aristocracy,  hitherto  i*1 
cognized  integrants  of  our  not  yet  overthrown  monarchy,    Whwi 
ever  Mr,  Fawcett's  Brighton  constituents  may  think,  calm 
instructed  observers  of  recent  ami  pending  European  events 
be  apt  to  think  that  our  nearest  Continental  neighbours 
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not  been  such  clear  gainers  by  the  violent  uprooting,  within 
the  last  eighty  years,  of  all  habitually  respected  hereditary 
powers,  and  all  politically-organized  independent  landed  influ- 
ences, as  to  suggest  the  like  root-and-branch  work  here,  as  a 
social  benefit  so  self-evident  that  it  needs  nothing  more  than 
naked  enunciation  for  general  recognition. 

While  the  orthodox  political  economists  adhered  to  their 
Wage-fund  theory,  they  made  use  of  it  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
(valid  on  other  grounds)  that  neither  employers  nor  workpeople 
can  arbitrarily  raise  or  lower  the  wages  of  labour.  But  the 
Trades*  Unionists  had  their  Wage-fund  theory  too,  and  founded 
on  the  same  assumption  of  a  permanent  wage- fund,  in  the  hands 
of  capitalists,  the  conclusion  that  it  was  possible  for  that  portion 
of  the  working  people  organized  in  Unions  to  cause  the  lion's 
share  of  that  fund  to  come  into  their  own  hands,  to  the  exclusion, 
M  far  as  possible,  of  outsiders — that  is  to  say,  of  the  whole  body 
of  workpeople  outside  the  Unions.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
the  Unionist  creed  on  this  head  is,  that  it  is  a  shade  less  absurd 
than  that  which  has  just  been  abjured  by  the  chief  of  the  so- 
deemed  orthodox  economists.  If  there  really  exists,  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  capitalists,  a  permanent  predestined  wage-funS, 
^hich  can  be  spent  no  otherwise  than  in  paying  the  wages  of 
*the  general  labourer'  in  these  islands,  the  lion's  share  of  that 
fund  may  doubtless  be  successfully  scrambled  for  by  those 
sections  of  that  collective  entity  best  organized  for  the  scramble. 

Where  the  Unionist  reading  of  the  Wage- fund  theory  has  been 
pit  in  most  pernicious  action  has  been  in  the  systematic  limita- 
tion, dictated  by  that  reading  of  that  theory,  of  the  efficiency  of 
labour,  by  the  enforcement  of  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  restrictions  by 
the  Union  authorities  on  the  combined  workmen,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  securin<r  that  the  work  to  be  done  shall  be  divided 
among^  as  many  (Unionist)  hands  as  possible.  The  idea  of  labour 
for  \cageSy  like  any  other  honest  business  transaction,  being,  in 
Its  nature,  a  fair  exchange  of  equivalent  values^  would  seem  never 
|o  have  been  admitted  or  realized  by  the  Unionist  mind.  Its 
idea  of  wages  is  rather  that  of  the  lion's  share  of  a  spoil,  supposed 
to  be  accumulated,  ready  to  be  scrambled  for,  in  the  hands  of 
<^pitalists,  than  of  the  labourer's  fair  share  of  the  joint  product 
obtained  by  the  unfettered  co-operation  of  capital  and  labour — a 
sWe  which  the  competition  amongst  capitalists  secures  to  labour, 
^here  labour  is  free  and  labourers  provident — and  more  than 
which  working  men  cannot  permanently  extort,  strike  they  never 
*>  unwisely. 

It  is  asked  by  Mr.  Thornton  how  many  instances  exist  of 
^'"^ters  spontaneously  raising  wages.    We  would  reply  by  another 
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question,  how  many  instances  exist  of  masters  refusing  to  raise 
wages,  when  tlie  prosperijus  state  of  trade  makes  masters  com- 
petitors for  working  hands,  rather  than  working'  hands  for  employ- 
ment? This  point  is  well  handled  as  follows  in  a  Criticism,  by 
Mn  James  Stirling-,  in  the  receiith-pnblished  volume  of  '  Recess 
Studies/  on  Mn  MilTs  newly-espoused  doctrine  on  Trades' 
Unions : — 

*  The  striking  effect  upon  tbc  labourer's  mind  of  a  brisk  or  dack 
demand  for  labour — although  a  mystery  to  the  closet  student^ — Is  a 
familiar  fact  t(j  every  business  man  practically  conversant  with  the 
hirin^if  of  labour.  No  intelligent  foreman,  who  has  stood  at  the  gate 
of  a  public  work  engaging  hands,  has  failed  to  iit>te  the  different 
bearing  of  the  workniftu  in  good  times  and  in  bad.  When  trade  is  didl 
the  laboiu*er  deft  rentifdly  c<)mes  up  to  hie  employ er,  whispering,  with 
bated  breathy  his  hiuuble  t>etitiou  for  emploj^ment.  But  let  bands  get 
scarce,  and  labour  be  in  demand,  and  unconsciously  ho  alters  his  tone 
and  raises  his  demands.  Wlien  railway  bills  arc  rife,  and  a  demand 
springs  up  for  strong  arms  to  wield  pick  and  shovel,  then  no  man  80 
independent  as  yonr  isolated  navvy.  Feeling  his  importance,  be  offers  * 
himself  to  no  one,  but  stands  ^juietly  in  the  market-place,  sucking  his 
pipe,  and  waiting  to  be  coaxed ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  bowilderctd 
conti-actor  yield  a  his  utmost  demands^  that  bo  deigns  to  take  off  his 
coat»  and  handle  bis  pick-aio.  The  secret  of  liis  power  is  not  eem- 
bination»  but  competition  ;  not  the  union  of  helpless  labourers,  but 
tlie  rivsdry  of  powerful  capitalists.  All  tliis  the  bafiled  contractor 
knows  to  his  cost ;  and  to  tcU  him  [as  Mr.  Mill  tells  bimj  that 
'^nothing  but  a  close  combination"  can  give  his  imperious  navry 
"  even  a  chance  of  successfully  contending  >vith  his  employers/'  must 
sound  in  his  oars  like  a  dismal  mockery/ 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  the  apologetic  style  of 
Mr*  Th*)rnton,  wbith  is  certainly  peculiar,  he  is  not  chargeable 
with  any  dispt>sition  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  those  principles 
or  practices,  wliich  have  procured  its  present  evil  repute  for 
IVades*  Unionism  in  this  country.  Wliile  confessing'  for  bis 
clients  all  the  violence  of  means  and  all  the  chxss-selfishiiess  of 
ends  they  have  ever  been  accused  of,  be  nevertheless  stands 
forward  in  their  defence  on  the  ground,  common,  as  he  affirms, 
to  all  class4'*s,  of  *  that  ufiiversal  sel/hlific^!^,  which  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  governing  principle  of  all  hum«in  institutions/ 
blasters  and  men,  accordinjsr  to  Mr.  Thornton,  fatally  confront 
each  other  ixi  something  likeHobbes's  niisantbropically  imagined 
state  of  nature,  with  nothing  but  force,  or  the  fear  of  force  in  the 
background,  to  appeal  to  lor  arbitrament  on  any  point  of  dispute, 
and  no  principle  of  jtistice  recognized,  as  regulative  of  their 
relations,  on  one  side  fjr  the  other. 

When  Mr,  Thornton  says  there  is  no  particular  rate  of  wages 
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to  which  the  labourer  has  a  right,  or  by  not  obtaining  which  he 
can  be  wronged,  and  that  '  no  price  can  be  proposed  either  to  him 
or  by  him  which  can  be  one  whit  more  fair  or  just  than  any  other 
price/  we  think  he  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  define  his  terms. 
If  he  means  by  right,  legal  right,  his  proposition  is  a  self-evident 
truism.  Clearly  the  employer  cannot  be  compelled  by  law  to 
paj  more  than  he  contracted  a  legal  obligation  to  pay  in  wages. 
But  if  Mr.  Thornton  means  by  right,  moral  right,  his  proposition 
becomes  a  shocking  paradox.  In  a  moral  sense  surely  the 
labourer  has  a  right — and  what  is  more  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
aeosible  of  it — to  be  paid  wages  by  his  employer  at  a  rate  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  products  of  his  labour  to  the  latter. 
As  the  employer  knows  his  capital  has  a  right  to  profits,  so  the 
labourer  knows  his  capital  (the  skill  his  training  and  handicraft 
have  acquired  for  him)  has  a  right  to  profits  also — i. «.,  to  be  paid 
the  just  value  of  its  contribution  to  the  joint  work  of  production. 
I^  indeed,  he  has  no  skill  and  not  much  industry  he  may  be 
content  to  be  paid  low  wages  for  little  work  ;  or  if  his  personal 
capital  is  a  drug  in  one  particular  market,  he  will  probably  make 
up  his  mind  to  take  it  to  some  other — just  as  his  employer,  under 
the  like  circumstances,  would  probably  make  up  his  mind  to 
transfer  his  capital  from  an  over-stocked  to  an  under-stocked  field 
of  production.  But,  in  a  free  country,  no  working  man  will  long 
content  himself  to  do  work  for  others  which  contributes  to  the 
profit  of  their  capital,  without  producing  a  proportionate  profit 
to  his.  If  he  cannot  get  his  wages  raised  proportionately  to  his 
work,  and  cannot  get  aicay  (an  unlikely  circumstance  in  this 
age  of  locomotion),  he  will  not  fail  finally  to  lower  his  work 
proportionately  to  his  wages. 

'  In  the  higher  trades  and  professions/  says  Mr.  Longe,  the 
employers  '  can  safely  (so  far  as  regards  the  interests  of 
the  labourers,  at  all  events)  leave  the  determination  of  wages 
to  the  labourers  themselves.  In  the  lower  trades,  however,  and 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  it  would 
be  mere  mockery  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  false 
economy,  so  far  as  regards  the  general  interests  of  society, 
and  of  the  employers  themselves  as  a  permanent  class,  to  allow 
competition  to  determine  the  wages  they  should  pay,  whenever 
Wages  have  been  already  reduced  to  such  a  rate  as  would  at  all 
involve  the  question  of  sufficiency.  In  such  a  case  a  true  political 
economy  would  require  the  employer  to  study  well  the  difference 
between  cheap  labour  and  low  wages — a  distinction  which  the 
false  theory  we  have  been  considering  entirely  ignores.' 

Bat  a  distinction  which  is  ignored  by  no  enlightened  em- 
ployer of  labour !     Lord  Dudley's  agent,  Mr.  Smith,  who  holds 
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tint  mare  men  were  requiretl  to  do  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
work  in  France  than  in  Lngland, 

'  TaHng  into  accotint  the  saving  in  respect  of  fueJ,  the  coefc  of  pro- 
ducing pig-iron  in  FrancGr  was  twenty  fihillings,  in  Ronio  cases  even 
tlitrty  BhiUings,  more  than  that  exhibited  hy  the  coKt-8heeta  of  tho 
maonfiictiirers  at  Cievelaud.  Sc»  too,  IVIr.  Hewitt,  an  American  iron- 
maater,  stated  that  the  2>i*icc  of  iron  was  one  pound  sterling  per  ton 
"higher  at  Cronzot  than  in  England.  And  M*  Micliel  Chevailier,  in 
hii  introduction  to  the  Reports  of  tho  Jurora  of  the  Frenclt  Jiihihi- 
tion,  says,  that  rails  are  frtim  twenty-five  to  thirty  francs  dcnrer  per 
ton  in  Prance  than  in  Eugknd.  To  the  same  effect^  Mr,  Lothian 
Bell  Bays  that  whereas  labour  in  Westphalia  costs  from  twenty  to 
tw«nty-five  per  cent,  less  than  with  us,  the  labour-saving  arrange- 
Bflnts  arc  much  neglected  ;  and  a  t«jn  of  iron  Bmelted  in  the  Euhrort 
^iitrict  cannot  be  produced  for  lom  than  fifteen  Bhiilings  a  ton  above 
the  cost  upon  the  Tees.  A  similar  difference  is  shown  in  tho  price  of 
the  lailfl  recently  pui'chaftod  for  the  Mont  Cenia  Railway,  the  price 
of  which  at  the  worka  in  France  was  from  seven  pounds  twelve  shillings 
to  eight  pounds  per  ton,  while  the  price  in  England  was  seven  pounds 
per  ton.  In  proof  of  tho  conscious  inability  of  the  French  iron- 
IDasters  to  compete  with  our  manufacturers  in  an  open  market,  I  may 
Eientiun  that  the  import  duty  in  Franco  on  rails  is  two  pounds  eight 
shiliings  per  ton/ 

The  twin  assumptions  that  there  is  no  principle  of  justice 
applicable  to  any  rate  of  wages  which  may  be  ajjreed  to  between 
employers  and  lalwurers,  and  no  permanent  interest  infiuencing 
i^e  employers  of  labour  to  respect  any  such  principle,  or  reppard 
|*nv  rule  towards  tlie  employed  but  that  of  paying  their  labour  at 
the  lowest  rate  at  which  it  can  be  constrained  to  sell  itself,  would 
certainly  constitute,  if  they  were  but  a  little  better  established  on 
facts,  a  moral  apology  more  than  adequate  for  any  coercion  the 
employed  can  put  on  the  employers.  On  such  assumptions 
there  is  room  for  no  other  than  belligerent  rights  in  the  relations 
Mween  employers  and  employed.  The  next  task  is  to  show 
that  the  l3clligerencY  of  the  Unions  has  on  the  whole  been  sue- 
t'^fuh  And  to  show  this  another  enormous  assumption  is 
ttlled  in  aid — viz.,  that  every  rise  of  wa2:es  in  the  various 
nches  of  industry  of  late  years  bas  l>ecn  directly  or  indirectly 
e  to  the  action  of  Trades'    Unions, 

Mr.  Thornton  indeed  admits  that  every  protracted  strike  of 
years  has  been  unsuccessful  in  its  object.     He  admits  further 
every   proti*acted  strike  jnnst  be  unsuccessful,   if  only  the 
s  hang  together  with  the  same  tenacity  as  the  men.     Evi- 
theretore  a  strike,  or  the  threat  of  a  strike,  on  the  part  of 
the  men  can  effect  its  object  only  in  cases  in  which  the  masters 
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do  not  tbittk  it  wortli  while  to  oppose  lock-outs  to  strikes.  Then 
tlie  question  nrises — Can  nil  the  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery 
of  nalional,  nay  internaliunal,  labour  leagues^ — really  be  rcijtiired 
to  constrain  masters  to  jield  points  to  tbelr  men  which  the  latter 
are  resolute  to  obtain,  and  which  the  former  are  not  resolute  Xo^ 
refuse?  Mn  Thornton  himself,  in  one  o[  those  lucid  intervals, 
the  recurrence  of  which  in  his  writina^a  throws  the  suspicif»n  of 
artistic  artifice  on  the  Rembrandt  shadows  of  other  passages  in 
them,  acknowledges  that  '  Masters  are  f/tneralh/  fond  of  fteace  and 
quietfiess.  Their  hearts  are  in  their  business  pursuits  ;  they  are 
eager  to  be  doing,  and  dislike  proportionably  to  be  checked  in 
mid-career.  They  are  in  consequence  so  averse  to  industrial 
strife,  and  incur  so  much  inconveuiente  and  risk  so  much  loss 
by  eugairnifi  in  it^  that,  great  as  have  been  their  past  concessions 
for  tranquillity's  sake,  they  would  not  improbably  concede  a 
good  deal  yet,  if  they  could  believe  that  any  concessions  would 
suihce,  or  could  see  any  end  to  the  exactions  continually  prac- 
tised on  them.* 

Mr,  Thornton  asserts  roundly  that,  '  it  is  indeed  notorious  that 
in  all  trades  whatsoever  in  which  Unionism  prevails,  the  Unions 
have  of  late  years  l>een  able  materially  to  raise  wages.*  This 
involves,  as  we  have  obser\'ed,  the  assumption,  that  wherever 
wages  have  risen^  they  have  been  raised  by  Unionism.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  wages  have  not  risen,  of  late  years  'in  all  trades 
whatsoever  in  which  Unionism  prevails,*  It  is  stated  by  Mr, 
Braasev,  and  the  statement  is  confirmed  hy  an  unimpeachable 
Unionist  authority,  Mr,  George  Potter/  that  '  between  li:<51  and 
18tJl  no  advance  took  place  in  the  wages  of  the  engineers,  though 
theirs  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Trades'  Societies ;  hut  in  the 
case  of  the  boiler-makers  wages  rose  from  2*i^.  to  32*.  6dL,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  extension  of  iron  ship*building,  and  the  grest 
amount  of  iron  bridge- work,' 

Mr.  I3rassev  cites  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Moult,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Master  Builders'  Associatitm  of  Birmingham,  before  the 
Trades'  Union  Commissioners,  that  *of  the  1KJO,UOO  men  em- 
ployed  in  the  building  trades  not  more  than  1)0,500  were  members 
of  the  Trades'  Unions  ;  and  that  while  the  Trades'  Unions  pro- 
fessed to  aim  at  securing  uniformity  of  wage  throughout  the 
country,  yet  the  wages  of  masons  varied  in  diflcrent  parts  from 
4^ff.  to  7  V/.  per  hour,  the  wages  of  bricklayers  from  4^rf,  to 
8</.,  and  those  of  carpenters  from  A:d.  to  S^.  per  hour.  These 
fi glares  conclusively  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  Trades* 
Unions   can  secure  for   their  clients  an  uniform  rate  of  wages^ 

♦  *  Contemporary  Iteview,'  June,  ISTO,  Art.  €,  above  cited. 
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irrespective  of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  trades  in  which 
they  are  engaged/ 

Who,  indeed,  can  imagine  that  the  rise  of  wages  during  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  building  trades  has  been  due  to  the 
stupid  savagery  of  the  Manchester  Bricklayers'  Union,  or  to 
Messrs.  George  Potter  and  Go's,  periodically  replenished  wind- 
bags, and  abortive  though  stubborn  strikes  in  London  ?  The 
reason  why  wages  in  the  building  trades  had  risen  is  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  following  answer  of  Mr.  Trollope,  the  eminent 
London  builder,  to  the  Trades'  Union  Commissioners — '  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  hitherto  there  has  been  such  an  enormous 
pressure  for  work,  that  almost  every  man  who  can  handle  a  tool 
has  been  taken  on  at  an  unreasonable  rate.'  '  Again,'  says  Mr. 
Brassey : — 

'  Speaking  of  the  advance  in  wages  in  the  building  trades  in  the 
provinces,  Mr.  J.  Mackay,  an  experienced  agent  in  my  father's  employ, 
says  in  a  report  he  has  made  to  me  on  the  subject — "  Wages  have 
risen  during  the  last  twenty  years  from  20  to  25  per  cent. ;  but,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  they  would  have  risen  as  much  or  more  if 
Trades'  Unions  had  never  existed."  To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Eobinson, 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Manchester,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Commissioners,  says  ''I  do  not  think  the  Unions 
have  altered  the  rate  of  wages ;  the  changes  are  rather  due  to  the 
demand  for  labour  in  particular  branches." 

'  Statements,'  says  Mr.  Brassey,  '  have  been  widely  circulated,  and 
largely  accepted  by  the  public,  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  a 
greater  advance  in  the  wages'of  operatives  in  recent  years  in  England 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  abroad  ;  this  increase  being,  it  is 
alleged,  entirely  attributable  to  the  powerful  organization  of  the 
Trades*  Unions.  Whereas  on  the  contrary,  "  the  advances  which  have 
occurred  in  the  rate  of  wages  abroad  prove  that,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  Trades'  Unions,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  a  greater  demand 
for  skilled  labour,  through  the  development  of  manufacturing  industry 
on  the  Continent,  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  industry  in  this  country."  * 

Mr.  Brassey  cites  in  support  of  his  statements  on  this  head 
the  official  correspondence  with  Her  Majesty's  missions  abroad 
which  had  been  published  before  the  date  of  his  speech.  We 
find  these  statements  further  corroborated  by  the  subsequent 
publication  of  the  *  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Agents  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Industrial 
Classes  in  Foreign  Countries.*  Mr.  Phipps  reports  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  on  the  position  of  the  artizan  and  industrial  classes 
^  Wurtemberg,  that  *  the  average  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages 
^^  eight  branches  of  industry  during  the  last  thirty  years 
amonnts  to  from  60  to  70  per  cent,'     In  the  building  trade  in 
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particular,  '  in  the  case  of  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters^  ancL 
painters,  may  be  observed  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  rate  of  wa^esJ 
of  80  or  yO  per  cent.^  to  be  accounted  for  simply  by  the  nnusualj 
activity   in  the    buildin^j;"    trade  during    the    last    twelve   years,' 
especially  in  the  capital.     The  wages  of  a  mason  or  bricklayer 
are,   at  present^  3>f*  to  3,*.  4d,^  and   first-class  workmen  receive 
even  more/     Wiirtemberg   has  hitherto  rejoiced  in  combinatioa 
laws  as  rip^orous  as  any  that  ever  existed  in  England,  and  has  not 
yet  learned  to  rejoice  in  the  equally  rigorous  code  of  Unionism i 
for  its  opposite  fd>jerts,     \  et  these  objects  seemed  gained  morei 
effectually  in  Wiirtemberg  without  Unions  than  in  England  with 
them,  in  those  trades  in  which  the  extraordinary  rise  of  wages  ia 
late    years    has   been  set  down   unhesitatingly   to   the   artificial 
operati«)n  of  Unionism. 

The  pessimism  of  Mr.  Thornton*s  representations  of  the  sheer 
unmitigated  selfishness  of  all  actual  and  all  possible  relations 
between  labour  and  its  employers — so  long  as  ialnyur  shall  con- 
tinue simply  to  be  paid  wages — ^is  made  with  artistic  contrast  to 
lead  up  to  the  optimism  of  his  fancy  pictures — which  blossom 
at  length  into  rbyme — uf  Labour's  Utopia  in  the  future,  when 
labour  shall  be  conducted  (and  land  also,  it  would  seem,  culti- 
vated) under  conditions  of  purely  co-operative  association^ 
*  destined  '  in  time  *  to  beg-et,  at  however  remote  a  date,'  some- 
thing 'superior  to  itself*  —  and  that  something  *a  healthjf 
socialism,'  But  he  adds  (ami  here,  at  least,  we  agree  with  him) 
that  'for  the  forthcoming  of  such  offspring  it  is  indispensable 
that  there  be  no  violent  shortening  of  the  natural  period  of 
gestation/  The  natural  period  of  gestation  of  a  healthy  socialism 
must  be  protracted  indeed  1  In  the  meantime  the  whole  course 
of  modern  civilization  seems  running  in  the  direction  of  giving 
ample  room  an<l  verge  enough  for  the  pioneer  operations  of  « 
healthy  individualism.  The  cabin  and  rifle  of  the  latest 
emigrant  to  the  l>ackwoods  are  human  nature^s  protest  agaiiut 
all  artificial  socialisation. 

Mr.  Thornton  would  be  content  to  rest  for  awhile,  and  be 
thankful,  at  the  half-way  house  to  his  industrial  Utopia  ol 
pure  co-operative  association  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  itself 
only  to  be  regarded  as  a  half-way  house  to  the  millennial  beatiJ 
tude  of  a  healthy  socialism),  which  he  considers  as  provided  fori 
our  present  poor  and  purblind  workday  w^orld  by  *  industrial! 
partnerships '  between  employers  and  workpeople. 

With  reference  to  the  various  modifications  of  this  systenii  ihm 
Trades'  Union  Commissioners,  in  their  eleventh  and  final  Report^ 
have  expressed  themselves  with  a  wise  reseiTe  on  the  sfaaM 
assumedi  in  some  few  instances  with  success,  in  France  and  ad 
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ibis  country,  of  remuneration  for  extra  exertions  of  the  work- 
people employed  in  larcre  concerns  by  bonuses  calculated  on  the 
increased  profits  of  those  concerns  supposed  due  to  such  extra 
fxertlons.  It  is  evidently  only  in  cases  where  that  supposition 
IS  consistent  with  facts  that,  on  the  principle  for  which  we  have 
contended  of  sunm  cuique,  the  iv  or  km  an  is  entitled  to  recog- 
nition in  proportion  to  the  extra  profits  which,  by  the  hypothesis, 
arc  due  to  the  extra  investment  of  what  may  be  termed  personal 
capital,  manual  or  mental,  in  the  shape  of  supererof^atory  zeal 
and  diligence  on  his  part  over  and  above  the  ordinary  day*s  tale 
of  work  which  could  be  demanded  of,  or  enforced  on,  him  by 
his  employers. 

Somewhat  too  much  has  been  made  by  sensation -economists, 
anil  effect- writers  generally,  of  the  few  instances  (they  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand)  of  advantageous  results 
from  awarding  to  workpeople,  in  addition  to  their  wages, 
iome  stated  proportion  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  concerns 
they  work  for.  The  only  real  principle  of  universal  appli- 
cation is  that  every  one  should  be  paid  his  due, — wages  to 
whom  wages  are  due,  profits  to  whom  profits.  Work-people 
CM  have  no  right  to  additional  pay  (though  Trades*  Unions 
have  often  claimed  it  for  ihem)  on  account  of  additional  effici- 
tocy  given  to  their  labour  by  improved  machinery,  set  up  and 
paid  for  by  their  emphiyers.  They  can  have  no  claim  to  share 
the  profits  of  capital  which  they  have  not  invested,  or  the  re- 
mujjeration  due  to  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  directing 
heads  of  concerns.  In  a  word,  what  workpeople  have  alone  a 
fi?hl  to  is  the  value  of  their  contribution  to  products.  In  establish- 
ments, whether  such  as  M.  Leclaire*s  at  l^arls,  or  Messrs.  Briggs' 
at  Methlev,  where  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  conduct  of 
the  concern  in  great  measure  depend  on  the  un superintended 
voluntary  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  individual  workmen,  the 
^recognition  of  extraordinary  profits  as  due  to  extraordinary  exer- 
tions is  at  once  just  and  politic.  But  there  is  a  manifest 
Wongruity^  and  a  certain  source  of  future  misunderstandings 
we  as  any  that  arise  at  present  between  employers  and 
i>copIe,  in  the  conception  of  the  universal  adjustment  of  the 
f^viftids  of  work-people  to  the  commercial  success  of  establish- 
Rienta,  into  the  operations  of  which  the  element  of  manual 
labour  enters  in  degrees  so  different. 

What  has  been  most  conspicuous  in  France  has  l>een  the 
iailare,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  of  purely  operative  asso- 
ciations far  productive  purposes  ;  and  the  main  cause  of  failure 
has  been  pointed  out,  as  we  conceive,  correctly,  by  Mr.  Fane,  in 
a  ilespatch  to  Lord  Stanley,  dated  March,  1867.     '  It  has  been  a 
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great  mistake,'  he  says,  'in  the  procedure  of  the  worlciog-rll 
in  France  that  they  have  preferred  societies  of  productian 
buildinjr  Sfictcties,  loan  soci(»ties,  and  those  whirh  mav  be  tcrnif 
societies  of  consumption.  The  latter  shouUl  rome  first ;  for  thefl 
tendency  is  to  endow  the  workman  both  with  the  capital  an^ 
the  prudence,  without  which  his  participation  in  the  productiW 
form  of  S4)ciety  is  seldom  satisfactory/ 

While  the  lar^e  majt)rity  of  the  operative  asscK-Jations,  wKio^ 
came  up  like  mushrooms  iti  the  re'voltition  year  1848,  have  fatltti 
to  maintain   their  grouml,  those  which  survive  and  flourish 
genera!  owe  their  vitality  and  viti:our  to  original  independence 
State  aid,  and  adherence  to  the  plain  principles,  which,  under  a' 4 
form  of  industrial  association,  are  essential  to  success.      Of  thfl 
principles  nrme  is  more  vital  than  that  which  rigfidly  and  unswe^'i 
i n gly  a ttr i  hu t cs  m  u yn  ai  iq  ue  ;  and  the  rn os t  su ccess f u  1  o peratr 
association  in  Paris  is  that  which  has  most  stoutly  asserted  it. 

And  here  we  have  a  crow  to  pick  with  Mr.  Thornton.  1 
pa^e  428  of  his  volume  on  *  LalKiur'  he  roundly  denounces  i 
Rochdale  Co-operative  Mnnufacturinp^  Society  (an  off'-^hflB 
from  the  far-famed  Jlochdale  Equitable  Pioneers)  as  *  I 
IscaHot  of  the  tribe  '  of  co-operation, — ^  one  that  hade  fair  to  I 
their  glorv^  but  has  become  their  shame/  And  why?  Sim  fl 
because  this  manufacturing  association  divides  its  pnyfits  twiA 
amonffst  its  shareholders,  and  remunerates  the  workpeople  ^ 
employs  with  waffes  for  work  dime.  Now,  Mr*  Thornton,  twd 
pages  previously,  had  flescrilx»d  the  Paris  niasrms  as  '  the  most 
considerable  of  all  the  French  societies,*  and  all  its  doings  wiiS 
complacencv, — including  the  *  frock  coats'  (by  the  way,  an  incnf| 
rect  translation  of  frac,  which  means  a  dress-coat)  that  the  sbari^ 
liolders  of  that  sticiety  wear  on  Sundavs  i  just  as  if  their  black  coa| 
distinguishcil  them  fn»m  the  Sunday  dress  of  our  skilled  artizanj 
here).  But  what  Mr,  Thornton  omits  to  state  is  that  the  Pai ' 
association  which  he  glorifies  adopts  preciseh 
Rochdale  association  which  he  denounces- 

ing"  profits  only  amongst  shareholders,  and  of  remunerating  t]j 
workmen  they  emplov  hy  wapes.  We  humbly  submit  th4 
neither  Roi  hdale  nor  Paris  working  societies  should  have  a  Judii| 
stigma  fixed  on  them  mcrelj-  because  they  carry  out  that  princip| 
in  their  practical  working.  We  shall  have  the  reveretl  Leclail 
himself  next  stigmatized  as  the  Iscariot  of  industrial  partnershi 
because  in  his  establishment  also  the  '  associates '  alone  sha 
profits — the  large  majority  of  employ vs^  termed  *  auxil Uriel 
receiving  wages  only.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  tot^  urliane  s  writer  i 
stigmatize  as  '  Iscariots  *  those  co*operative  associations  in  th 
country  which  call  capital  from  without  in  aid  of  the  contrib 
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tiops  of  their  working  shareholders^ — nay  worse,  "pay  wages  to  their 
DOQ-associated  workpeople.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  Mr. 
Thornton  quietly  ignores  the  fact  that  those  foreign  associations, 
which  he  himself  cites  as  most  exemplary  for  skilful  and  suc- 
cessfal  management,  are  precisely  those  which  have  taken  the 
same  course  on  the  largest  scale,  Mr.  Fawcett  sets  fact  at  direct 
defiance  in  his  statement  of  their  proceedings.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  his  mis-statements  are  of  his 
own  invention.  But  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  ^  crass  negligence ' 
in  failing  to  acquire  more  accurate  information  of  the  true  state 
of  facts  which  inconveniently  oppose  his  theories. 

*  It  ought  to  he  stated,'  says  Mr.  Fawcett,  '  that  the  co-operative 
masons  in  Paris  never  employ^  any  labourers  hui  those  who  were  share^ 
holders;  the  advantage  of  adopting  this  rule  is  very  apparent,  and 
onfortonately  English  Societies  have  not  adopted  a  similar  regulation.' 

We  beg  to  state  that  it  is  not  the  English  that  is  here  at  variance 
with  the  French  practice ;  but  Mr.  Fawcett's  statement  respect- 
ing the  latter  that  is  at  variance  with  facts. 

The  co-operative  society  of  Paris  masons .  consisted  of  eighty 
shareholders  (alas !  can  we  speak  of  any  Paris  society  in  the  present 
ten«e?).     That  society  was  so  far  from   cutting  all  connection 
with  *  the  tyrant  capital '  outside  its  pale  (as  Messrs.  Thornton 
*nd  Fawcett  think  essential  to  purity  of  principle  in  all  co-opera- 
tive societies),  that  it  set  out  by  raising  a  capital  of  300,000 
francs,  and  as  the  associated  workers  could  not  subscribe  such  a 
Capital  amongst  themselves,  they  had  recourse  to  bourgeois  capital 
Seeking    commercial    investment   (one  wonders    what    rational 
principle  was  against  their  doing  so).     Their  able  manager,  M. 
Cohadon,  has  made  the  following  public  statement  of  their  pro- 
ceedings : — 

*'  In  this  prosperous  association  capital  exercises  its  function  side  by 
«ide  with  labour.  In  the  division  of  profits  60  per  cent,  is  assigned 
to  labour,  40  per  cent,  to  capital.     The  working  shareholders  receive 

*  fixed  salary,  regulated  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  work 
[wages,  in  short,  for  piecework]  they  then  share  the  profits — just  as 
^hey  would  have  to  share  the  losses  in  case  of  iU  success,' 

*  This  co-operative  society,'  says  M.  About,  in  his  chapter  on 

*  Co-operation,'  *  employs  hundreds  of  workpeople,  and  pays 
them  fixed  rates  of  wages,  which  are  paid  definitively,  and 
Uowise  as  first  instalments  on  account.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contradictory  to  the  pure  theoretic  principle  of  co-operation.' 
But  hear  Mr.  Cohadon,  who  takes  a  practical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject (Mr.  Fawcett's  bete  noire — a  practical  man,  and  a  man  of 
busmess) : — 

'The 


*  The  reason/  says  M.  Coliadnn,  *  why  it  is  impofigibleSon^m] 
nttiri7*V/riVj»,  is  tlmt  you  cannot  turn  back  large  orders — if  you  «!♦ 
lose  your  customerB.      In  tb&ory  an  association  should   mup}oy  i 
members  only  :  in  practice  tliia  is  impossible.    It  is  e([uiilly  impossiblT 
to  award  to  iiiixiliiiries  a  sbaro  of  profits.     In  the  first  place,  how 
you  always  be  sure  to  junkr  profits  ?     And  if  there  ore  losses,  how 
the  auxiliaries  be  expected  to  take  their  share  of  these?     It  is  ii 
odmisRible  in  priuciple  that  those  who  take  no  sb&ra  in  losses  shoi 
take  Bhares  in  profits/ 

'  If  workpeople  themselves,'  says  M.  About,  '  the  momeot  thf 
have  to  handle  capital,  adopt  the  received  principles  of  socii 
economy,  it  is  because  those  principles  are  true.^  No  strict^ 
enforcers  of  orthodox  econonnical  principles  than  associated  worl 
people,  when  tbeir  visual  orbs  are  purged  with  the  euphrasy  ai 
rue  of  self  interest  in  enforcin":  tbetn  I  M,  Blaise,  anothi 
practical  man  of  the  manufacturing  region  of  the  Vosges  observi 
on  this  point : — 

'  In  tho  legal  point  of  view,  the  rules  which  govern  co-operative 
ductive  associations  are  identical  with  those  which  govern  oihf^r 
employers  of  labour  ;  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  they  proceed  prutty 
mneb  in  the  same  manner.  Like  those,  they  employ  wage-paid  wotle* 
people  tmdcr  tho  name  of  atixiiiarics  ;  they  pay  them  no  mora  tliiii 
otliers  do,  find  no  more  guarantee  them  permanent  employment.  Ksy, 
tho  workijcople  complain  of  being  more  hnj^ly  dealt  with  by  operative 
asBociationij  than  by  other  employers.  These  societies,  when  their 
members  |K)Ksess  those  rare  qualities,  commercial,  technical,  and 
govonmiental^  which  sooure  snccess,  are  doubtless  profit^ible  to  thoso 
who  fonn  them,  or  are  oilmitted  into  them;  but  tht^y  constitute  ao 
addition  to  the  previous  body  of  employers;  and  even  if  thtiir  numbrrs 
multiplied  to  the  utmost  gupposable  extant,  as  they  never  can  com  prist 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  tho  labouring  ola«s,  thej 
do  nut  appear  dt^stined  to  exercise  any  considerable  in£ueiico  on  lite 
eeouomio  condition  of  tho  masses,' 

If  the  contemplated  industrial  Utopia  of  the  economical  school 
at  present  in  the  ascendant  mij^ht  be  comprised  in  the  formula 
of  *  every  operative  his  own  capitalist/  their  contemplated  agri- 
cultural Utopia  might  Ijc  formulated  in  like  manner  as  '  every 
labourer  his  own  landlord/  Now  that  something  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  approximation  to  both  these  Utopias^ — that  sharrs 
may  be  allotted  to  the  savings  of  operatives  in  iuflustrial  esta* 
blishments,  and  allowance  made  in  extra  pay  for  their  extra 
exertions  beyond  the  exigible  day's  talc  of  labcmr — ^thal  tho 
agricultural  labourer  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  contact  he  kaa 
too  generally  in  this  country  lost  with  the  toil  he  cultivates,  and 
supplied  with  a  plot  of  ground  sufficient  to  occupy  his  hours  of 
leisure,  and  supplement  liis  wages  of  lal>oiir  at  slack 
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none  will  deny  who  have  duly  noted  the  effects  of  what  has  bpfn 
already  done  in  these  directions.     By  all   means  encourage  the 
upward  strug-glcsof  industry,  exceeding  in  its  efforts  and  enerjries 
the  mere  day-labour  sufficiently  remunerated  by  day-wages.    Jiut 
don't  imagine  that  you  can  elevate  all  labourers  into  proprietors, 
ivliether    of    commercial    or    manofacturing    establishments    or 
landed  estates.      Don't  imagine  that  if  you  can   cut  all  Ireland 
up    into   cottier-crofts   to-mornnv   (since   merely   to   convert  her 
half  million  tenant-farmers,  according  to  Mr.  SlilTs  recipe,  into 
(mis-called)  peasant-proprietors  would  be  discovered  the  day  after 
tf>  be  a  measure  not  half  revf>Iiitionary  enough  in  the  interest  of 
tte  outlying  majoritv  of  non-tenant  lalxmrera),    vou  could  ip.^a 
Jacio  invest  Irishmen  with  tlie  indefatigable  industry  and  skill 
for  small  culture  transmitted  from  age  to  age  among  the  Lilli- 
putian landowners  and  still  more   Lilliputian  tenant-farmers  of 
East  Flanders,      It  may  further  be  affirmed  that  such  enthusiastic 
English  and   Irish  champjons  of  peasant- proprietorship  as  i\ln 
Mill,   Mr.  Thornton,   and  Mr,  Cliife   L(*slie,   have  greatly  exag- 
g:eratcd  the  agricultural  regimen  of  Belgium  as  the  paradise  of 
peasant- proprietors.     Their  chief  authorit),  M.  de  Laveleye,  in 
bis  treatise  on  Belgium  in  the  Cobden  Club  volume,  by  no  means 
recommends  tlie  land  system  of  Flanders  to  foreign  imitation, 
Od  the  contrary,  he  says  expressly^  the  system  of  tenure  of  land 
in    Flanders   (the   pet  province  of  our  exclusive  enthusiasts  of 
peasant-proprietorship)    is    anything    but  worthy  of  imitation, 
i  neie  are   too  many   tenant-farmers,   and   too    few   peasant-pro- 
prietors;  the  leases  are  excessively  short,  and  tbe  rents  exceed- 
ingrly  high. 

Just  the  state  of  things  Lord  Dufferin  had  predicted  that 
Mr.  Mill's  project  for  investing  Irish  tenantry  with  proprietary 
rights  and  powers  over  their  present  holdings  intallibly  would 
produce  in  Ireland  : — 

'  It  is  probable/  says  Lord  Buffoi-iu,  *  that  within  a  very  brief  period 
f^fthoncw  land  settleiueiit  a  considerablo  proportion  of  the  original 
occ'cipicrs  wiU  have  fouud  it  c<>uveuiont  to  thvohe  their  interest  on 
otheru,  under  the  conditions  proposed  hy  Mr,  Mill.  The  commuuity 
will  then  be  divided  into  two  iinportfint  classes — peasant-landlords  and 
jtcamiHt-t^nantif. 

*  III  what  resjject  would  the  then  condition  of  affairs  be  an  improve- 
nitiut  ou  the  present  ?  Yoii  would  not  havo  got  rid  of  "  landlordism  ;  ** 
Tou  would  only  have  substituted  an  inunraerable  crowd  of  needy 
landlords  for  the  present  more  affluent  proprietors.  Evictions  for 
Don-payment  of  rent  would  bo  as  rife  as  ever,  for  tho  necessities  of 
tho^  '      I  the  rent  was  title  would  preclude  them  from  exercising 

tbt  i:  ■'  now  extended  to  then*  tenants  by  tho  present  pro- 

prietors ;  while  dlBpossesaion  for  othor  causes,  such  as  waste,  extrava- 
gance, 


gnnc€,  and  ba<l  mauagometit,  would  be  miiltiplied  in  excoas  of  tbc 
small  proportion  of  tLuse  which  aro  now  eiTecied  in  Irolaud  on  sncl 
accounts/ 

Engrlish  and  Irish  Ijindlords,'  says  M.  de  Laveleye,  'do  nr 
put  on  the  srrew  of  a  continual  inrrease  of  rent  %vith  anything 
like  the  harshness  habitual  with  Belgian  landowners,  .  .  •  Tln^  *V 
peasants  of  Flanders  uofortuiiately  will  not  leave  their  ow^  m^^  ij^ 
province,  and  their  intense  competition  for  farms  raises  the  rcn^r^^^fl 
in  a  manner  ruinous  to  themselves.  ,  *  .  In  consequence  of  er -^^^  ^ 
cessivc  competition,  the  Flemish  farmer  is  much  more  ^onirm^ .m- g^oj 
down  by  his  landlord  than  the  Irish  tenant*  ^t 

There    certainly    was  a  carious    felicity   in    the    selection  .»l 

Belgium  by  Messrs.  Mill,  Thornton,  and  Leslie,  as  exhibitirit  ,S' tin 
in  the  excellence  of  its  culture  and  the  wellbeingof  its  cultivates :S^^i«to? 
a  Labour  Utopia,  to  which  legislation  should  seek  to  assimil^  W  £lal 
England  and  Ireland.  Not  one  of  the  conditions  which  ttf  jr  th« 
nffirm  to  be  indispensable  to  good  cultivation  and  the  good  ct^^c:^  eof] 
dition  of  the  cultivators  can  he  aflirmed  with  truth  to  prev^'s^^sEvai 
generally  in  Belgium;  every  one  of  the  characters  of  absolr f  «=Dlut 
proprietorship,  facilities  for  summary  eviction,  and  agrar:  ^x^^^ariaj 
oulragc  (only  that  in  Belgium  agrarian  outrage  is  suppress>^^^.^^sed 
instead  of  being  maile  political  capital  of),  which  they  denouK  .JC-»^unc€ 
as  evidences  of  landlord  law  in  Ireland,  are  equally  to  be  foL-^ ^^^anuncl 
in  Belgium.  We  find  it  stated  in  the  Reports  from  our  Mihiscr  .^  -sten 
abroad,  compiled  from  official  documents,  that  in  East  and  W-^^^'^VJ 

Flanders,  the    provinces  specially  selected  by  our  peasant-p^ pIB 

prietary-fanciers,  as  exemplifying  the  agrarian  regimen  t'.:^  the} 
would  introtluce  at  home,  *  the  land  is  almost  entirely  worked-t^^^  bj 
tenants,'  whereas  in  Luxemburg,  where  much  of  the  land  is  I«Tf  P**^' 
and  of  but  comparatively  little  value,  it  is  mostly  cultivated.t^"^tl  bjj 
proprietors.     Taking  the   whole  of  the  little  kingdom,  not  I  "**( 

the  land  is  retained  in  tlie  hands  of  its  proprietors,  and  it  is  furt*^^"*^  jrtUei 
stated  that  '  the  bulk  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  owners  con^^*'^^*^***' 
of  w^ood,  wastes,  &c.'  Those  parts  of  Belgium  specially  seleo^^^^^^'™ 
as  illustrating  by  their  skilled  and  careful  cultivation  the  *ma^S'^^*^ 
of  property  ^  triumphing  over  al  I  disadvantages  of  soil  and  clim^ 
are  precisely  those  parts  which  are  neither  owned  by  their  ci:-*^  -r_xu/fl 
vators,  nnr  held  on  a  tenure  described  as  absolutely  i nd ispensfi^  ^s^suhm 
to  encourage  culture  by  its  security.  The  *  peasant-pro prietoc::^'*^'*  ^ 
unknown  in  the  Fays  de  Waes,'  and  very  whimsical  are 
varieties  of  '  the  truck  system  '  inflicted  on  the  farmers  in  ^ 
favoured  district,  where  '  written  leases  do  not  exist,'  and  wl 
one  farmer  very  generally  holds  of  several  landlords,  who  ar 
the  most  part  tradesmen  in  the  neighbouring  towns : — 

r '  The  small  as  well  as  the  large  farmer  is  Hablo  to  have  t 
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s%X  ono  aja*l  tlie  same  time,  a  brewer,  a  gi-ocor,  a  liaberdaslioi',  a  manu- 
re turor,  a  dockmaker^  a  piiblicbouso  koepor,  a  fai'DJcr,  a  doctt^r,  a 
iuwyer,  a  pai^iab-prieet  (rarely  owner  of  iaiiil),  a  Liberal,  a  Catholic. 
T*be  brewer  expects  bim  to  Jrink  bis  beer — if  be  objecta,  be  evicts 
Ixini  from  tbe  plot  uf  laud  b<j  Iiukbs  of  bim,  and  Itjta  it  to  a  more  pru- 
^ table  tenant :  tbe  grocer  expects  biru  to  buy  bis  coliee  at  his  sbop  ; 
^is  wife  aiid  daugbters  must  dress  well  in  order  to  please  the  Imber- 
''l^sher;  he  must  purchase  a  watch  and  change  it  occafiionallj  to  please 
t-lie  watchmaker ;  be  must  aRsist  bis  farmtir-landlord  in  getting  in  his 
^^i-ojjs  before  he  attends  to  bis  own ;  if  bo  or  his  family  do  not  requiro 
tl  ns^doctor's  attendance  two  or  three  timea  a  year,  tbe  doctor  aecki  for 
*^   li^  healthy  temmt; 

'About  two-thirds  of  the  arable  lands  of  Belg-'mm/  says  Consul 
^jJrttttan,  *are  cuhivated  by  tenants/  A  loimer  Belgian  Minister 
^'tated  some  years  back,  in  a  Report  on  the  subject^  that  'it  is  in 
^lie  poorer  and  more  thinly  inhabited  districts  that  proprietors 
^*  ^'p  the  most  apt  to  cultivate  their  own  land,*  and  that  '  in  popubms 
^Itstricts  proprietors  farming  their  own  lands  become  compara- 
^  i  >Tly  rare/ 

If,  in  most  parts  of  Belgium,  *  farming  is  carried  on  upon 
iditional  principles,*  and  has  become  a  sort  of  unimproving 
titine,  the  petty  farmer  has  become  an  equally  unimproving  and 
^cqiually  rooted  human  vegetable*  *  In  certain  localities/  says 
^-/"^msul  Grattan,  'taking  as  an  example  tbe  province  of  East 
Inlanders,  where  an  excess  of  population  brings  w4tli  it  increased 
'■^«^»it  and  diminished  wages,  tbe  remedy  would  seem  to  be  in 
"•^  t:»iigralion ;  yet  strong  local  attachments,  added  perhaps  in  some 
^^?gree  to  jealousy  of  race,  appear  to  prevent  the  Flemish  peasant 
-^•"^Dia  removing  even  as  far  as  the  neigh  bo  urini^  Walbjon  province  of 
J^l^iinanh,  where  the  w;xnt  of  agricultural  labourers  forms  a  source 
■*-!"  complaint,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  serious  inconvenience/ 

*  Although  the  rights  of  property/  says  Mr,  Wy ndliam,  *arc 

m«B    some  parts  of  Belgium  (Pays  de  VVaes,  and  in  the  Immediate 

"Vicinity  of  Brussels,  for  instance,)  exercised    with  little  if  any 

4S>OK)ftideration    for    the    tenant,    tbe    Government    have    hitherto 

^^aattined,  and  I  have  been  assured  always  w^ould  abstain,  from 

1»  '    'n£^  upon  the  relations  of  landlords  with  their  tenants,  as 

<  _  ..mting  of  leases,  raising  rents,  *kc.,  considering  that  such 

^'Q  would   be  interfering  with   the  individual   rights  of  pro- 

^}\  .   .  ,   No   attempts  have   been   made    by    Government  to 

^te  or  increase  the  number  of  freeholders  in  Belgium  (beyond 

^^ndeavour  which  I  have  stated,  to  colonize  tbe  Cam  pine,  and 

"*cb  failed).     Such  a  scheme  is  looked  upon  as  impracticable, 

*^  M  one  which  would  only  lead  to  forming  a  cLass  of  persons 

^^^*  mrould  always  be  looking  to  Government  for  assistance/ 

^'ol.  \U,—No.  20 L  s  Let 


Let  Mr.  Mill  ponder  well  this  avert {sscmcnl  tn  adminiitrfitiv^ 
philanthropy,  ami  take  note  of  the  details  (which  we  have  nwi 
space  for  here)  of  the  failure  of  the  Belgian  Government  in  its 
Cam  pine  project  of  colonization,  before  he  next  proposes  that  the 
English  Government  should  buy  with  public  money,  on  public 
account,  land  coming  into  the  market,  to  cut  up  into  small 
holdings  on  the  East  Flanders  model,  or  lease  in  larger  portions 
to  CO- ope  rati  ve  associations  of  labourers.  *  The  Cam  pine  tenants,* 
says  3Ir.  VVyndbam,  '  according  to  my  inibrmant,  who  was  on 
the  spot  in  charge  of  the  works  for  irrigating  the  country,  frmn 
the  first  considered  themselves  as  Government  pensioners; 
considered  further  that  it  was  to  the  Government  rather  than  tn 
their  own  industry  that  tliey  were  thencefoith  to  look  for  a  living; 
and  moreover  they  turned  to  other  purposes  the  subsidies  which 
the  Government  gave  to  enable  them  to  buy  stock.' 

After  ten  years'  'experiment*  the  Belgian  Government  had 
enough  of  it,  put  up  the  land  and  buildings  to  auction,  and 
recovered  about  a  sixth-part  of  what  they  had  cost  them.  Tlie 
purclmser  at  once  evicted  all  the  idle  tenants  he  found  upon  the 
estate,  granted  six  years*  leases  to  other  tenants  (rather  a  long 
lease  for  Belgium),  and  converted  the  administrative  failure  into 
an  improving  private  property.* 

The  exclusive  partisans  of  peasant-proprietorship  always  c*jn- 
dude  by  citing  the  Channel  Islands  as  the  palmary  instance  of 
high  prosperity  proiluced  by  small  culture.  Mr.  Mill  says,  *  Of 
the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  agriculture  on  the  small 
properties  of  the  Channel  Islands  Mr.  Thornton's  *'  Plea  for 
Peasant  Proprietors,  t^c./*  produces  ample  evidence,  the  result 
of  which  he  sums  up  as  follows : — 

**  Thus  it  appears  tbat  in  the  two  principnl  Cha»D4jl  Ishoid*  ihrt 
agricultural  population  m  in  the  one  twieo,  and  in  the  other  tliroo 
times  as  dense  as  in  Britain  ;  there  being  in  the  latter  coozitiy  otdj 

•  The  Hon.  T.  J,  Hovel  I  Tbtirlow,  in  bit  volume  eothlcU  *  Tmdcs'  Utaiu&A 
Abroad/  &c.,  givi^s  the  foUowing  account  of  the  fitial  ref^nlte  of  tbu  fstabLUboirnt 
by  the  Dutch  lutvemiiieat  of  the  four  pauper  colonics  of  Frederioks-4)ard,  WiUtffii»* 
iwnl,  V'ceiihui/*m  uud  t)inmtV5ohA»s : — 

'Notwir  I    \h*'.  lulvatilAizrA  tbc9P  poor  eolonbt^  have  pfMses^  nIW 

r-Utiiiniit4  4i  fiks  «ml  nil  tholr  ^utlti  at  ibe  couiitK^ticpnicnt  stipi 

«m«*vtlni    .  ;  ^'irtliig:  llA^t^utk»n.     An  ll/»m  of  cbdrgo   ir<  ?.unrN.it  , 

(eflUbli»l>Ml  iti  i">ip,  jijid  wvnnl  to  be  wlf  Fupiporllog)  b  no/. 
t*r  tbf  I'utch  MUtkoUT  tilt  tbe  Home  fJi-fwrinMnt^  anil  nci 
322,UU0  floriiifi.  A>  .^  tnfaiiii  of  rffurnnlng  mttHlkity,  Btiil  <  i 
ooruplciigi,  Ui«  rtituit  bof*  not  b(vii  niori'  &utc<«afiil  ihAn  frutn  n 
flre  ptr  cs«nt^  of  {he  tnuill  cxctipUr^  ure  sitjiti  fl  lo  btvve  c1<.'ar«l  »l 
(ofi  frjtj'rjnc  tin*  coloity)  to  iht-  Cummuric  ihvy  nktae  frfnii,  (iii<i 
•fl  '  '  r,  ,,fj  yt^^i,f>,  tf>  pjy  a  nirj4frn!«'  rt-iit,     By  wtiuc  i 

atii  I  inucb  t»eiDg  dtiiiv  fur  Ibi  Uiluntslit— Uieir  net 

Tb'  -  ii>>n  uf  infnibt  of  (jerrimitiMit  Teller,  Ir;  tbi'y  tffr'i 

Ihi"  Eiliu.Uug  ui  a  *.TiM/ffr  in  Uh-  Uxly  cutyionite  cf  taHrtety— an  Ui>u[uiiu(i  oi  aniiM«f  «f{gto. 
artlBcldJ  sciipporf ,  <iii(l  r»?pft>f'Dtliig  alHiuijtclJ  purrly  artiQclal  clitsrit^- ' 
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DC*  cultivator  to  twenty-two  acres  of  cultivated  land,  wbile  in  Joreey 
J  is  one  to  eleven,  and  in  Guernsey  one  to  seven  acres.     Yd  th.' 
ricuittire  of  tlte^e  i»lajids  maiiitaim  bcHtdt'^  cuUiealor»j  non-atfrtcuUitraf 
'  tiofw,  r&fpectiveli/./our  and  five  times,  ub  dense  as  that  of  Britain.^ 

British  readers  (farming  readers  at  least)  must  be  '  foyr  or 
ive  times  as  dense*  as  philo-peasant- proprietary  writers  Lave 
BJ  right  to  expect  to  find  them,  to  be  capable  of  taking  state- 
letiU  such  as  these  for  facts.  The  late  Earl  of  Rosse,  in  his 
ptmplilet  on  Ireland,  published  in  1867/  gave  the  Statistical 
Returns  of  the  Agricultural  Stock  and  Produce  imported  into, 
and  exported  from,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  consumed  in 
those  islands  is  procured,  not  from  their  petty  culture,  but  by 
importation.  Prosperous  as  they  are — and  stilt  more  hare  been — 
from  maritime  and  commercial  sources,  they  have  no  pretension 
to  he  self-supporting  agrricultural  communities  at  all.  Guernsey, 
with  a  population  of  29,733,  imports  34,330  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  eiports  T^on^^mports  1297  oxen,  exports  41— imports  41)80 
sheep,  exports  40.  '  With  these  imports,'  says  Lord  Rosse, 
*  Guernsey  cannot  stand  much  in  need  of  corn  raised  at  home; 
and  although  the  peasantry  require  very  little  animal  food,  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  St.  Peter's  Port  and  neighbourhood  con- 
roine  the  usual  quantity.  Therefore  a  supply  of  meat  has  to  be 
provided j  in  addition  to  the  oxen  and  sheep  imported,  and,  con- 
seqaeDtly,  meadow,  clover,  and  turnips,  are  the  principal  crops. 
Id  Jersey  it  is  very  much  tbe  same*  So  s«>on  are  fables  dissi- 
pated by  a  little  statistics.  The  peasant-proprietor  is  often  emp/of/ed 
<w  a  lever  by  those  who  seek  to  turn  societf/  upside  doitm ;  we  see  how 
^eak  that  lever  is  when  the  truth  is  known/ 

All   the  exclusive  enthusiasts  of  peasant- proprietorship  seem 

predestined  to  shipwreck  on  these  same  rocks  of  the  Channel 

*»iaiids.      Mr.  Ciiffe  Leslie,  in  his  recently-published  volume  on 

Xaod  Systems,'  British  and  foreign,  contrasts  the  Isle  of  Wight 

^^  having  *  scarcely  any  commerce  or  shipping'  with  the  Island 

^f  Jersey,  'carrying  on  trade  with  every  quarter  of  the  world.' 

-^^e  attributes  the  difference  to  the  Island  of  Jersey  being  owned 

*^3' small  proprietors,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  large  ones.     Now, 

Waiving  the  topographical  circumstance  that  it  might  have  been 

^^^ther  difficult   to  make  trading   ports   of  creeks   like    Brading 

^*^arbour,  accessible  only  at  high  water — and  only  then  to  small 

'^^^K^t — might  it   not  have  occurred  to  any  one    less  in  quest  of 

^l^nrian  arguments  than  our  Irish  professor,  that  'every  quarter 

•  *1  Peir  Wordi  on  the  llektion  of  Landlord  acid  Tenant  in  Ireland,'  &o.    By 
^tteEftrlofRoMe. 
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nf  the  world  '  could  more  conveniently  bring'  its  trade  to  the 
mainlantl  ol^  Haiiipsbire  tlian  to  an  outljing  section  of  it 
insulated  by  a  narrow  chaonel  ?  The  Solent,  to  any  one 
looking  out  from  Ryde,  bhows  no  scarcity  of  commercial 
shipping  ;  and  tbe  diKks  of  Southampton  might  seem  to  dis- 
jiensc  sufhciently  with  any  necessity  for  cutting  up  little  Verfii 
into  big  liabitis  for  ocean  stcameriii.  But  if  it  is  nothing  but 
the  lack  of  peasant-pr<»prieturs  that  diverts  the  trade  of  all 
the  world  from  tbe  direct  access  it  would  otherwise  seek  to  the 
Ule  of  Wight,  how  is  it  that  a  like  '^eflcct  delective'  does  not 
extend  to  the  rest  of  Great  Britain?  Here  is  England^  on  the 
one  aide,  scant  of  peajsant- proprietors,  France,  on  the  other 
side,  swarming  with  them.  Why  dues  not  England  contrast  as 
shabbily  with  France  in  international  commerce,  as  Mr.  Leslie 
laments  tbat  the  Isle  ♦»[  VVigbt  does  with  tbe  Channel  Islands? 
Cut  really  it  is  waste  of  time  tu  combat  what  we  should  call 
buch  sheer  puerilities  if  they  proceeded  from  any  source  less 
officially  respectable  than  the  pen  of  a  *  Professor  of  Political 
Economy '  in  a  Queen's  College  and  two  Queen*s  Universities. 

it  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  indicate  for  tbe  benefit  of 
those  who  need  the  inhirmsition^  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
two  principal  Channel  Ulands  have  long  inaiotaiued  a  popu- 
lation so  much  larger  than  their  own  agriculture  bad  food  for, 
and  have  long  enjoyed  an  extent  of  coujmerce  so  much  more  thau 
proportioned  to  the  place  their  little  rocky  cluster  fills  on  the 
map.  The  answer  may  be  made  in  few  words — because  thejr 
have  always  bad  the  privilcije  of  carrying  on  a  commerce 
entirely  free  from  fiscal  restrictions — on  the  one  hand  with  the 
neighbouring  ports  of  ihe  Continent,  and  on  the  other  with 
I  he  shipping  and  colonies  of  this  country.  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
had  free  ports  and  free  trade,,  while  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
still  submitted  themselves  to  ihc  self-imposed  fetters  of  aati- 
commercial  Corn  Laws  and  Navigation  Laws.  '  By  means  of 
this  privilege,'  wrote  tbe  late  Mr.  Inglis  in  his  book  on  the 
Channel  Islands  (published  before  the  era  of  Free  Trade  had 
arrived  in  England/),  'vessels  are  built  (in  Jersey)  with  forei^ 
tiniber,  arc  rigged  with  foreij^n  cordage,  vet  have  the  advantage 
ot'  British  registers,  and  c<»nsequcnt!y  enjoy  all  the  advantages  to 
trade  secured  to  British-built  vessels/  Again,  while  the  prcH 
tective  Corn  Laws  obstructed  the  impair  tat  ion  of  grain  and  flour 
into  this  country,  the  Channel  Islands  could  imj-kort  foreign 
wheat  for  their  own  consumption  at  Iree-trade  prices,  and  export 
to  England  what  wheat  they  themselves  grew,  to  benefit  by  pro- 
tective prices.  More  than  tiiis,  they  could  grind  foreign  grain, 
and  sell  tbe  flour  as  a  native  manufacture  to  British  shipping  and 
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Bfitisli  colonies.  Under  such  circumstances  it  required  surelv 
thc  blindness  of  enthusiasm  for  exclusive  peasant- proprietorsliip 
to  assign  to  that  source  the  growth  of  the  sliippiug-  and  tradin^i' 
prosperity  of  the  Channel  Islands,  just  as  it  had  iec|uireti  the 
intrepidity  of  that  enthusiasm  (to  give  it  no  harsher  name), 
to  describe  those  islands  as  terreslria!  paradises  of  a  dense 
papulation,  entirely  ^vd  by  a  self-supporting  agriculture  on  \\\e 
jyitem  of  la  fwtite  culUtre. 

We  cannot  close  our  present  remarks  without  some  brief 
ipferente  to  continental  views  and  proceeding's  on  the  subject  of 
operative  associations,  and  labour^reiguIatirTns  and  theories.  Thc»se 
liavp  been  interrupted  in  their  calm  and  regylar  development  by 
tlie  g;reat  war  between  France  and  Germany  ;  but  a  portentous 
pKenomenon  which  has  followed  in  the  train  of  that  war — the  in- 
surgent apparition  of  the  International,  with  its  myriad  incen- 
*liary  Iiands,  and  toni^ues,  and  pens — terribly  ilemonstrates  how 
^e  speculative  del usirin^  pahned  on  popular  ip^norance  may  blaze 
*>wt  in  more  than  metaphorical  conflagrations  kindled  by  popular 
fanaticism.  Some  yciirs  before  prolftaire  absolutism  fired  its  own 
fuucral-pile  in  Paris,  a  rather  remarkable  instance  was  reported  of 
that  esprit  prime-satttier  In  the  French  workpeople,  which  has  ren- 
dered Parisian  proletarism,  from  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Frenc  h 
Revolution  to  the  present  tl ay,  the  ever  ready  and  ever  formidable 
instrument  of  political  and  social  perturbations,  unwilling^iy 
fiidurcd  in  their  too  frequent  recurrence  by  the  French  nation 
^t  lar^e,  and  now  at  len^jth  suppressed  with  a  strong"  hand  by 
*Qc  national  armed  force.  A  few  years  back,  the  English  opera- 
tive *  Internationals  *  tried  to  g^et  their  Parisian  brethren  to  join  in 
*  grand  combined  strike.  *  Why  shouhl  we  jsrive  ourselves  any 
'rouble  about  raising"  the  rate  of  %vages?'— was  the  reply  of  the 
'"itter  to  their  comparatively  practical  English  industrial  co- 
revalutjonists— *  when  we  are  just  on  the  eve  of  siipirressifffj  wapes 
*iifoffdheK    and    becoming    our    own    employers — {uos    pj'(^res 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  noticeable  sign  of  the  timef., 
that  a  recently  reigning  Emperor,  and  two  rival  pretenders  to,  or 
•■^val  candidates  for,  the  thnme  he  so  lately  fdled,  should,  within 
*hp  last  few  years,  have  emulously  exhibited  in  action  or  specu- 
'atic»n  their  sympathies  with  the  working  classes,  as  their  best 
^'lle  to  sovereign  power.  Each,  of  course,  exhibited  those  sym- 
pathies 'with  a  difference,'  according  to  their  respective  positions 
**>d  antecetlents.  The  Ex-Emperor  of  the  French  laid  claim  to 
^very  grand  idea  of  operative  elevation  in  the  social  scale  of  tlie 
Iwture^  as  an  itlve  ^^apoiSo7tietme.  The  Comte  de  Chambord,  in 
'^  ^nanift^to  dated  from  Venice,  20tb  April,  1865,  traced  all  the 
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ills  that  afllirt  tlie  wnrkin^  classes  to  the  '  mdividiialism 
derecl  by  the   French  Revolution,  whirh,  in  his  royal   view,  ] 
been  the  parent  of  industrial  monopoly  and  the  abuse  of  com 
tition.     (To  logicians  of  a  less  august  order,  nionopoly  and  ci> 
petition  miorht  seem  rontradictory  terms.)     The  Comte  dc  Pi 
in  his  recent  opmteu/e,  entitled   *  Les  Associations  Ouvrieres 
Annfleterre/  kept  in  view,  throughout,  his  political  object  of 
trasting  the  liberties  of  England  with  the  half- liberties  of  Frarm 
under  the  Secoml  Empire,  and  the  illusory  compeniation  for 
substantial  benefits  of  self-government  held  out  by  ostentatic:^ 
official  patronage  of  industrial  interests. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  of  the  present  epoch,  as  regards 
subject  J  is  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  legal  penalties  agair^K^jt 
operative  combinations,  which   is  in  course  of  being  effectecl     j^n 
Continental  States — a  system  which  in  principle  was  abancloi:i«^7(] 
in  England  nearly  half  a  century  back,  at  the  epoch  of  the  rep^^^J 
of  the  old  Combination  Laws  in  1824.    Nothing  remained  to  do     Sa 
this  country  but  what  is  just  being  done  by  Parliament — notbiaK~i|f 
but  the  *  crowning  of  the  edifice  *  of  operative  emancipatiou.     ^^o 
objection   is   now  opposed   to  the   legislative  recognition  of   t:  lae 
corporate   existence   and    corporate    rights    of   Trades'    UnioK'^s, 
except  their  adherence  to  regulations  adverse  to  the  free<lom  a^'^w 
safety  of  the  larger  unorganized  union  of  peaceful   citizens  a.^'l 
workers  outside  their  pale.     It  is  near  half  a  century  since  legT  ^' 
lation   in  this  country  abandoned   its  old  untenable  position^ 
proscribing  all  operative   combinations  as   criminaL      And    ^ 
only   limit  tlie   law  now    seeks   to    impose   on    the    freedom 
Trades*  Unions  is  that  of  enforcing  respect  on  their  part  fof    ^^^^ 
equal  freedom  of  the  great  majority  of  their  non-unionist  fell 
workpeople,  who  may  continue  to  think  fit,  as  hitherto  they  ' 
thought  fit,  to  stay  out  of  the  unions. 

The  Continent  now  stands  just  at  the  turning-point  of  in^l 
trial  legislation  at  which  we  stood  in  1824 — it  being  also  rem^ 
bered  that  the  liberty  of  meeting  for  any  purpose  is  as  ne**|^? 
concession,  generally  speakings  on  the  Continent,  to  every  ^^^^^\i 
class  of  citizens   as  to  tfie  working  class.      In   1842,  when  *  i 

Leclaire — ^the  Paris  house-painter,  since  celebrated  —  first  adoj^""^^  * 
in  his  own  establishment  the  principle  which  is  now  assume  J 
high  economical  quarters   to  be  universally  applicable,  of  ^^^^^    r 
ceding   a  share   of  profits  in  his   concern  to  a  select  portioi^*^^ 
his  workpeople — the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  thwarted 
project   by  refusing  him  the  permission   requisite  to  assert 
his  workpeople  for  the  purpose  of  laying  his  plan  before  tls' 
In  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  law  has  hitherto  punished,  as  form^ 
in   England,   with    fine   and    imprisonment,  any  workman    ^ 
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oombincd  with  liis  fellows  for  the  'purpose   of  obtaining  con- 
o^ssions  from  tbeir  employer  by  striking  work.     Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  in  force  i[j  Belgium  and  the  other  smaller  states* 
Operative  emancipation  is  achieving  itself  almost  suddenly  in 
eontinental  Europe,  and  is  producing  phenomena  if  not  of  law- 
lessness in  action  equal  to  some  of  our  unions,  yet  of  far  more 
Utopian   extra vaganc^e   in  sppculatifjn — as  witness  the  doctrines 
promulgated  at  the  International  Labour-Congresses  of  late  years. 
Wages  have  been  indignantly  characterized   as  an  humiliation 
to  labour — capital  as  a  hostile  power,   when  in  any  other  than 
L.abour*$  hands,    It  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  the  foremost 
duty  of  the  State  to  set  operative  productive  associations  on  their 
legs  by  lavish  subsidies  at  the  public  charge;  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  late   Ferdinantl  Lassalle,  the  apostle  of  Slate-support  to 
ca«-<)|)erative  societies,  are  articles  of  economic  faith  among  large 
numbers  of  the  working  population  in   Northern  and  Southern 
Germany.      In    short    it    is    clear   that  continental   proletarism, 
l^reaking   from    its  old  fetters,    will  wage   an  internecine    war 
sigainst  property  and  social  order. 

*  Lorsque  le  faible  devient  fort,*  impressively  writes  M.  Edmond 
AlirMit,*  *  lorsque  I'opprime  devient  libre,  son  premier  mouve- 
inent  n'est  pas  d'user,  mais  d'abuser.  Dcliez  les  mains  d'un 
l>nive  homme  enchain^  sans  cause  legitime:  il  ne  jettcra  pas  la 
^'liaine,  il  la  ramassera  avec  soin  pour  fattacher  aux  mains  de 
^■oiui  qui  la  lui  a  donnee.  S'il  agissait  autrementj  il  ne  serait  pas 
^n  homme,  mais  un  ange/ 
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BT.  IX. — 1.    The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 
2,  Minute  of  the  Mit/hl  Honourable  the  Lords  of'  the  Committee  of 

Privy  Council  on  Education^  establishing  a  new  Code  of  Rcffula- 

tiwis^  1871, 
^»    The  School  Board  Chronicle,  Nos.  I,-XX.     February  to  Jnly, 

1871. 
4.   The  Sijcdeth  Report  of  the  Natioml  Socioti/,  1871. 

^"^HE  period  which  has  elapsed  since  we  last  called  attention 
-J_  to  the  elementary  etlucation  ot  the  people,!  has  been  one  oi 
Unexampled  educational  activity.  The  Education  Act  had  then 
Just  been  introduced  into  tlie  Ilcjuse  of  Commons;  now,  after 
passing  thniugh  an  ordeal  of  fierce  discussion  and  emerging  with 


*   •  A,  b,  C,  du  ■]  i-:i',  alllfur/  p.  151. 
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considerable?  mollifications,  it  has  become  !aw,  and  ha«  thus  in* 
au^urated  the  first  scliemo  of  education  in  England  which  can  ui 
the  strict  sense  be  called  *  National,'  as  really  providing  fur  die 
elementary  instruction  of  every  child  in  the  country.    As  a  nece^ 
sary  corollary  to  it  has  followed  the  New  Code,  reversing  in  tnaoy 
important  respects  the  *  Revised  Code,'  of  which  we  Lave  heard  m 
murh  in  measured  praise  and   unmeasured  censure,  and  certainly 
indicating  very  distinctly  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Education 
Department  to  deal  with  the  ^reat  cause  entrusted  to  its  care  in 
a  more  generous   spirit,  in  respect  not  only  of  larger  pecuniary 
supply  but  of  greater  liberality  of  idea.     As  a  consetjue/ice  of  the 
same  legislation,  School  Boards  have  been  created  in  the  metro- 
polis, in  all  the  largest  towns,  and  in  many  even  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  hamlets,  wielding  large  powders  under   the   Act,  an4 
evitlently  prepared   to  exercise    them    with   energy  and  ability. 
Last,  but  not  wholly  least,  the  influence  of  the  time  has  spread  tp 
the   existing  school  system.     There  has   been  an  extraordinary 
creation  of  new  voluntary  schools;  the  Education  Department,  we 
hear,  stood  fairly  aghast  at  the  number  <if  applications  for  building 
grants^ — the  last   whith  the   state   is  ever   ti)  make   to   voluntary 
agencies — -and    as  the  close  of   1870  approachetl,  its  experience 
showed  a  state  of  things  not  unlike  the  bustle  and  excitemeol  of 
the  last  day  «*n  which   railway  schemes  can  be  deposited  for  the 
consideration    of   Parliamentary   Committees.      The   Church    of 
England  has  been  stirred  to  new  efforts  to  preserve  and  complete 
the   system   which  has  done  such   noble   work  during    the  la&t 
thirty  years  ;  *  the  Roman  (\ithoHc  body,  occupying  here,  as  on  all 
other  questions,  an  exceptional  position,  has  shown  extraordinary 
munificence  in  the  creation  of  new  schools  for  its  own  people. 
If  the  voluntary  svstem  is  to  die,  as  its  opponents  prophesy,  it  is 
certainly  resolved  to  die  hard  j  if,  as  we  hope,  it  is  to   live,  it 
is  taking  the  right  means  to  secure  a  new  power  of  vitality  audi  a 
new  lease  of  life. 

All  these  movements  mark  an  educational  crisis.  The  public 
mind  is  roused  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  disturbing  influences  of  party  or  set'tartan  jealousy,  is 
resolutely  bent  on  doing  the  work  set  before  the  country  in  a 
practical  and  un controversial  spirit.  It  is,  of  course,  inevitable 
that  thorough  consideration  of  the  problem  should  disclose  its 
enormous  magnitude,  its  bewildering  intricacy,  and  its  ineradi- 
cable difRculties ;  nor  are  there  wanting  the  men  who,  from  sheer 
timidity,  cry  out  that  there  are  '  lions  in  the  path,'  or  with  per* 

•  The  Natioaal  Scwiety  has  made  grants  to  no  less  than  Hit  schools  (whicKtOf 
course,  are  Church  tchouls  only)  to  be  erected  ot  au  outlay  of  S4$,00t^l^  t^wi  fa 
cootaiu  195,000  childreu. 
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verse  ingenuity  seek  to  exag-j^erate  and  even  to  create  perpIexitieSt 

Bat   we  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present  time  they  have  mutili 

powrer  over  public  opinion.     Englishmen  have  a  strong  belief  in 

4e    stihitur  ambttlando  principle ;  tlxey  have  over  and  over  a^ala 

doae  what  theorists  pronounced  to   be  impossible;  and,  if  their 

work  d(jes   show  some  abstract   imperfections,   they  are   alwavs 

~     \y  lo  consider  such  imperfections  abundantly  compensated  by 

ilidity  and  practical  energy :  they  prefer  an  irregular  reality  to 

^  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne'er  saw.'     Accordingly  at 

Biis  moment  they  are  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  practical  educa- 

^'onists,  who  declare   that  the  thing  has    been  already  done  in 

pait  and  shall  be  done  completely,  than   to  the  alarmists, 

^      '  cry  out   that  the  attempt  is  hopeless,  or  the  revolutionists, 

Woo  would  use  this  cry  as  an  excuse  for  making  a  clean  sweep  of 

all  furmer  erections,  and  building  up  a  new  fabric  on  the  vacant 

^ce,  perhaps  with  the  ruins  of  the  old.     The  time  may  come 

J^henihe  cokl  fit  will  return ;  then,  we  fear,  timidity  and  economy, 

1y  spirit  and  revolutionism,  will  gain  a  hearing.      Meanwhile 

IS  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  great  impulse  given  may 

Tjr  us  well  over  the  dead  point,   and  that  the  creative  enthu- 

l«i&m  of  the  present  moment  may  have  done  what  it  will  be  in 

^^t  degree  impossible  to  undo. 

Progress  then,  and  great  progress  there  will  tmdoubtedly  be, 

Qt  we  are  of  the  nuniber — which   we  hope  in  England  is  still 

ontiderable— of  those   vvbfj    are    not  content  to  be  going  fast, 

frilhout  knowing  whither  we  are  going ;  we  would  welcome  all 

eessary  change,  but  both   theory  and  experience  teach  us  that 

»*03e  changes  arc  most  orderly  and  liealthy  which  are  real  de- 

^loproents  of   what    has   grown  up   by  a  gradual  and   natural 

~&U'th,  and  which  preserve  at  every  step  the  link  of  an  organic 

'^titinuity  with  the  past.     Rejoicing  in  the  present  etlocational 

*^^^thusiasm,  sympathizing  to  the  utmost  with  the  various  move- 

LJJients  thus  combining  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  good  cause, 

Ij^jfet  think  it  natural  that  men  should  ask,  What  are  really  our 

Qt  educational  prospects?     Shall  we  secure  a  real  improve* 

Mand  growth?     Can  we  hope,  even  approximately,  to  attain 

Ifliir  great  ideal,  the  education — elementary,  indeed ,  but  substan- 

tial^ — of  every  English  child  ? 

These  <[uestions  assume  various  forms,  and  are  asked  in  various 
lloncs  of  feeling  and  opinion.  But,  speaking  generalh,  the  real 
Ipointsof  interest  to  the  country  are  these  three  :  First,  What  will 
Ije  the  effect  of  the  new  system  of  rate-supported  schools,  backed 
I  "'If  the  compulsory  power  of  the  law,  upon  the  voluntary  system, 
l^aichhas  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  congenial  to  our  national 
character,  and    which    has   certainly  done  considerable    work  ? 
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Must  the  law,  stepping  dawn  from  its  position  of  mere  control 
and  impartiality  into  tlie  arena  of  practical  work,  necessaiilj 
absorb  ail  otber  agencies  into  itself?  Next  comes  tlie  question, 
which  ^ivcs  this  last  its  chief  vividness  of  actual  interest,  What 
will  be  the  attitude  of  future  education  towards  the  religious 
principle,  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  the  chief  motive  force 
in  the  educational  work,  and  which  in  any  case  must,  at  least, 
claim  to  bt?  represented  in  all  systems  of  elementary  instruction? 
Thirdly,  we  ask.  Is  there  any  chance  of  really  extending  oar 
education,  at  once  in  area  and  in  quality,  so  as  to  remedy  the 
many  defects  which  have  always  been  acknowledged  as  marrini; 
and  obstruct  ins:  its  work  ?  Some  answers  to  these  three  questions 
we  shall  endeavour  now  to  suggest 

1.  In  considering'  the  relation  of  the  new  state  of  things  lo 
the  previously  existing  system,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  Education  Act,  as  passed,  has  been  materially  altered 
from  the  Bill  orif^inally  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  sketched 
out  in  our  last  article  on  this  subject  It  has  had  to  submit  to  the 
fate  which  attends  on  almost  all  measures  adopted  by  a  popular 
assembly;  much  of  its  theoretical  symmetry  and  simplicity  oi 
principle  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  making]:  it  so  far 
correspond  to  the  various  opinions  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
parties,  that  it  might  pass,  and  having  passed,  be  a  really  workable 
measure. 

In  tlie  first  instance  it  made  the  creation  of  School  Boards  a 
distinctly  supplemental  and  (so  to  speak)  a  remedial  measure. 
There  was  first  to  be  a  public  inquiry  into  the  'sufficiency, 
cflRciency,  and  suitability*  of  the  existing  school  machinery.  If 
it  was  found  defective,  there  was  next  to  be  a  notice  addressetl 
by  the  Educ^ation  Department  to  the  authorities  of  the  locality, 
calling  upon  them  to  supply  schools  in  any  way  ihey  chose; 
and  only  if  such  notice  produced  no  adequate  result,  was  a  Srh*H)I 
Board  to  be  formetl  after  a  given  time,  to  supply  by  '  ^m* 

pulsion   the   resources   which   were    not  otherwise  lot  ^^^i^* 

This  provision  was  greatly  modified  in  Parliament  It  w«s  taken 
for  granted  that  there  would  be  deficiency  in  the  metropi^ts, 
and  accordingly  a  London  School  Board,  itself  a  new  con- 
ception, Inasmuch  as  it  was  to  baie  jurisdiction  over  a  population 
of  some  four  millions,  to  dispense  immense  revenues,  and  lo 
exercise  most  extensive  influence,  was  to  be  created  at  once. 
Then  power  was  given  to  the  authorities  of  any  l*>cality  to 
apply  for  a  School  Board  immediately  \  and,  in  consequence* 
already  more  than  a  hundred  Schocd  Boards  are  existent  and  at 
work.  In  fact,  tlie  general  result  is  (allowing  for  exceptions  on 
both  sides),  that  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns  the  voluntary 
*  svsteiD 
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system  will  for  the  present  cover  the  whole  area  and  supply  all 
tKiucational  requirements,  white  in    the  larger  towns  the   rate- 
supportetl    schools    will,    with    as    little    delay    as    possible,    he 
established.      In  some  cases,  iodect! — we  think  only  a  few — the 
creation  of  B«>ards  does  not  imply  this,  the  only  object  contein- 
lilated  being  the  acqiiisititmof  power  to  compel  attendance.     But 
tlw  general  result  is  pretty  nearly  as  we  have  stated  it,  and  the 
inevitable  rivalry  of  the  two  sets  of  schools  will  begin  forthwith. 
Another  change  introduced  into  the  Bill  during  its  passage 
through  Parliament  tends  to  make  the  separation   between  the 
two  systems  more  rigid  and  to  produce  a  more  distinct  antagonism* 
It  was  originally  intended  (as  we  pointed  out)  that  School  Boards 
might  assist  existing  public  elementary  schools,  on  certain  condi- 
tions of  impartiality,  and   under  the  control  of  the  Education 
Department.     This  provision  was  struck  out ;   and  we  think  its 
"mission  singularly  unfortunate.     It  might  certainly  have  saved 
expenditure  and   promoted   efficiency  of  education,  by  bringing 
tlie  powers  of  School   Boards  more  extensively  into  play.     But 
^hat  is  of  more  consequence  is,  that  it  would  have  provided   a 
Ibk  between  the   purely   voluntary  and    purely   legal   systems. 
There  would   have  been  the  schools  independent  of  the  Board, 
and  the  schools  supported  by  rates,  as  now ;   but  between  thorn 
would  have  been  interposed  an  intermediate  class  of  'rate-aided  ' 
«<^hools,  which  might  have  linked  them  together,  and  supplied  a 
ready  means  of  passing  from  one   extreme  to  the  other.      If  the 
f^o  systems  are  to  be  hostile,  this  is  well ;  some,  indeed,  of  the 
^(Ihcrents  of  the  voluntary  system  rejoice  iu  it  accordingly.     But 
^  their  rivalry  is   to  wear   the   friendly  aspect  of  co*operatton, 
"^U  alteration  is  decidedly  an  alteration  for  the  worse. 

In  relation  to  this  rivalry  the  Bill  preserves,  generally  speaking* 
die  most  complete  impartiality.  The  conditions  of  aid  and  the 
*'*'riount  of  aid  from  the  State  are  to  be  precisely  the  same  for 
•^th  classes  of  public  elementary  schools ;  and  even  schools 
which  do  not  fall  under  that  category,  if  efficient,  although  they 
*^^tlnot  be  aided,  arc  to  be  counted,  nevertheless,  in  estimating 
the  educational  resources  of  a  district.  The  principle  of  the 
*^*lucation  Department  is  still  as  before.  Let  tht'  work  be  done 
thoroughly  by  any  local  machinery  whatever  ;  it  is  our  business 
sitnply  to  test  and  to  reward  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Nation  which 
\^  benefits.  There  is,  however,  one  marked  exception  to  this 
^WJ partiality,  in  respect  of  that  most  important  power — the  powder 
***  compelling  attendance.  As  tilings  now  stand,  one  district, 
^'''Ving  a  School  Board,  will  have  this  power,  and  may  fil!  its 
schools  thereby  ;  another  close  at  hand,  just  because  its  resources 
^^  already  sufficient,  will  have  no  Board,  and  therefore  no  power 

to 


tf»  rompfl  the  use  of  those  resources.  This  is  obviously  a  fatal' 
blot  on  the  measure  ;  and  that  it  was  so,  was  pointed  out  during' 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  power 
to  compel  is  only  permissive,  and  the  whole  provision  tentative ; 
l>eeaase,  if  the  matter  is  one  of  privilege,  ctjual  privilege  ought  to 
be  conceded  to  all,  and  if  an  experiment  is  to  be  tried,  it  ought  j 
to  be  tried  fairly.  It  was  proposed,  if  we  mistake  not,  that,  mherel 
no  School  Board  existed,  some  body  representing  the  mtepayert] 
shoukl  have  the  power  to  compel  attendance  (which  power, 
indeetl,  the  Pcjor-Law  Guardians  have,  virtually,  at  this  moment, 
in  respect  of  the  children  of  out-door  paupers)  ;  but  to  all  such 
proposals  the  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Their  object  was, 
we  presume,  to  give  a  premium  on  the  creation  of  School  Boards^  j 
and  it  may  have  been  obtained.  But  this  consideration  cannot) 
outweigh  the  unfairness  and  inexpediency  of  the  present  aiTange*| 
ment ;  and  we  gather,  from  an  answer  of  Mr.  Forster  to  a  deputu*" 
tion  from  the  National  Education  Union,  that  in  some  way  it  is 
intended  to  rectify  it.  However,  wherever  a  School  IWrd  exists, 
the  Act  distinctly  suggests  perfect  impartiality  of  action.  If 
compulsory  attendance  is  en fi) reed,  the  parent  may  send  his  i  Idid 
to  any  efficient  school  that  he  pleases;  and  (to  touch  now  upim  a 
point  of  sore  controversv)  wherever  the  Board  sees  it  right  to 
meet  cases  of  absolute  poverty  by  giving  a  free  educatioa  to  aoy 
child,  the  Act  evidently  contemplates  remission  of  fees  in  ita  awo 
schools  and  payment  of  fees  in  other  elementary  schools  as 
co-ordinate  processes,*  equally  admissible  and  etpially  desirable. 
The  general  idea,  therefore,  of  the  Act,  is  to  ^ivc  fair  play  to 
bt>th  classes  of  schools.  It  is  (to  refer  to  much-abused  word*) 
neither  'denominational'  nor  *  undenoininationar  in  its  tenden-- 
cies.  Its  whole  aim  is  to  be  impartial,  at  once  conservative  o(^^ 
all  that  is  worth  conserving,  and  creative  of  that  which  is  stiir^^j 
needed.  Just  because  it  is  so,  it  has  received  the  support  ^^^^^^^H 
nho  are  not  misguided  by  party  spirit  or  sectarian  jcahmsy,  antl- 
the  malcontents  at  Bradford  notwithstanding — has  immeasurably^ 
raised  Mr,  Forster's  repuution  as  a  statesman. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  this  same  spirit  of  imparlialiiS^^ 

*  The  pomt  is  so  Important  ibftt  we  pnnt  the  sctual  eUu&sef  :-- 

XVIL  Exc'iy  clUliI  flttrii:'  '      t  nrovJdt^  hy  '    '      '   r'       ' 

Oh  umy  In?  prf^cribed  by  it  I,  wttb  tb«' 

^''      ■'    •  •■         '     '  ,|  ,:ii- CA*  of  nliyciiuo  wii^ti   iiiry -I'te  <■[   nfiitii 

;  ly  to  fjay  Uie  fc.uur,  but  svich  rmiii^-^ioii  «tii»ti  not  km 
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bad  b(?en  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  various  Scliool  Boards.     But, 

unliappilv,  it  Las  not  been  so  ;  under  the  names  of  Libenilit}' and 

U II sectarianism,    what   we    must  call   an   illiberal   and   sectarian 

dislike  of  the  denominational    srhools   has   shown   itself,  in  a 

Tetement  and   almost  furious    protest  ag^ainst  carrying  out  the 

principle  of  the  Act.     In  Birmingham,  in   Liverpool,  and  in 

London,  this    has   been    the   one   question  which    has   split  the 

Boards    asunder;     at    Liverpool,    tbe   malcontentSj   defeated    on 

the   Board,    assailed  the   Education   Department,   and  received, 

as    they  deserved j  a  decided,  altbough  courteous,   rebufT.      Mr, 

Farster  was  not  called   upon   to  pronounce  on  the  wisdom  or 

folly   of  the  decision  of  the  Board  ;    but  it    was  really   absurd 

to  ask  him  to  interfere  with  it,  against  the  spirit  of  his  own  Act, 

not  only  in  this  section,   but  throughout  its   whole  tenon      In 

the  London  Board,  on  a  similar  defeat,  the  minority,  represented 

^"  Professor  Huxley,  seem  to  have  lost  their  tempers,  and,  for  the 

fi«st  timCt  to  have  threatened  the  factious  oppositioii,  which  is  too 

^cll   known  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  which  every 

popular  assembly  is  liable  whenever  an  angry  party  chooses  to 

»buse  the  forms^  which  are  meant  simply  to  ensure  a  fair  tlebate, 

^^f\  so  to  weary  out  a  majority,     Th<*  Act  ia^  we  see,  given  up  by 

tW*ae  gentlemen ;  it  was  hard  to  ccmceive,  even  from  the  begin- 

^^U^  how  any  fair  reading  of  it   could   be  pressed  into   their 

*'*r\  ice,  and  Air.  Forstcr*s  honest  interpretation  of  it,  in  the  name 

^*   tlie   Department,  renders  their  case    quite  hopeless    in    this 

quarter.     They   are   reduced,    therefore,  to    argue    the    question 

"*i  its  own  merits*     Evideutly  the  Act  suggests  only,  it  cannot 

'  'Kce  any  course  of  action  in  the  matter.     The  School  Boards 

"     tree  to  act  as  they  will,  and  the  real  (question  is,  what  is  the 

^^n  and  expedient  course, 

I'he  true  nucleus  of  the  opposition  is  formed  of  the  men  who 

^^^uld    have  carried  out  the  revolutionarv  policy  of  the  League, 

^'Qohate  all  denominational  schools,  and  look  with  repugnance  <m 

^^^  impartial  attitude  of  the  Education  Act  towards  thom.     Their 

"T^^inciple  is  intelligible  enough;;  they  would  have  oo  aid  what- 

J^'J^r  given  from  any  public  source  to  iiny  school  connected  with 

*^U  or  that  denomination.     If  they  could  have  a  secular  system 

t:iey  would  choose  it  as  the  best ;   if  they  cannot  have  this,  they 

^*ll  at  least  have  an  '  unscctarian  '  scheme.      Whatever  tends  to 

^^^^^p  tip  the  existing  schools  they  oppose  at  every  step ;  beaten  in 

"TJ^^pect  of  support  from  tbe  Imperial  exchequer,  they  renew  the 

_^^Ut  In  respect  of  aid  from  local  rates  ;  precisely  the  old  argu- 

^^*^nt»  are  brought   out  with  a  new  face,  and  a  renewal  of  the 

^"^**urcli-rate  agitation,  with  all   the  virulence  which  local   party 

l>irji  can  infuse  into  it,  is  loudly  threatened.     But  if  this  section 

'stood 
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stood  alone,  its  Inherent  weakness  would  soon  be  showo,  in 
Boards  as  in  the  public  generally;  on  this  and  other  point 
its  programme  it  wrnild  be  Waten  by  an  overwhelming  niajoi 
In  fact^  however,  it  has  drawn  to  itseli'  a  considerable  amoiiji 
support  from  those  who  cannot  see  tbe  real  merits  of  the  quest 
and  are  blinded  by  the  mere  dazzle  of  the  word  *  unsectarian. 

There  is  a  great  coj> fusion  of  ideas  in  this  matter*  In 
first  place,  tbe  word  *denominationar  is  used  with  a  conven 
ambiguity.  It  really  means  on  this  question  *  connected  iiri 
certain  religious  body;*  and  those  who  talk  of  the  ^  denom 
tions  and  the  people,'  '  the  denominational  and  the  unsectK 
parties/  and  the  like,  should  remember  that,  after  all,  the  *d< 
miuations'  in  this  sense  actually  include  the  large  mass  ol 
the  education,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  countr\'  ;  and 
residuum,  except  where  its  numbei-s  are  swelled  by  mere  i| 
ranee  or  carelessness,  coinprehends  a  comparatively  small  p; 
or  sect — the  sect  of  secularists  or  *  unattached  Christians.* 
the  name  is  used  as  though  it  implied  a  really  sectarian  i| 
of  narrowness  and  an  enthusiasm  of  proselytism  in  these  scboi 
and,  so  used,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  facts  testified  to  i 
and  over  again  from  all  quarters,  and  still  more  inconsistent  f 
the  provisions  laid  down  f*jr  the  future.  With  a  Time-ti 
Conscience  Clause,  an  Ignoring  of  all  religious  instruction 
the  Inspectors,  and  a  vigihint  School  Board,  including  that  ni 
which  has  as  keen  a  nose  for  sectarianism  as  ever  the  n 
Office  had  for  heresy,  what  intolerance  or  narrowness  of  act 
would  be  possible?  Yet  if  it  is  not  possible,  why  make  all 
ado  ?  If  a  school  is  good,  and  if  only  secular  instruction  is 
forced,  wLat  can  it  matter  whether  it  be  a  Board  school  u 
Denominational  school  ?  The  fact  Is,  although  it  can  hard  It 
avowed,  that  the  real  jealousy  is  of  the  Church  schools.  '] 
Church  has  worked  in  the  cause,  while  the  NoncoQlormists  h 
been  comparatively  inactive,  and  content  to  use  her  schools;  i 
therefore  the  mass  of  the  existing  schools  belong  to  her.  I 
natural  results  of  her  energy  are  now  grudged  to  her  :  and  if 
schools  cannot  be  taken  away,  they  shall,  it  seems,  at  least 
be  fed*  But  this  would  not  make  a  good  cry ;  the  rag 
denunciation  of  denominatioualism  serves  the  purpose  better. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  contusion  between  the  different  fii 
tions  of  the  Board  itself.  It  is,  first  of  all,  an  educating  bo 
providing  and  maintaining  schools;  and  here  the  Act  eiii| 
rally  proclaims  that  it  shall  be  'undenominational,* 
that  its  schools  shall  be  quite  unconnected  with  any  religii 
irreligious  body.  On  this  point  no  difference  of  opinion  i 
But  then  it  has  two  other  powers — the  power  to  compel 
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to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  power  to  meet  all  cases 
in  ^which  poverty  might  rightly  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse.     These 
powers  are  correlative  to  and  co-extensive  with  each  other ;  and 
boiU  are  clearly   far  wider   than   the  Board's  educatory  action. 
The  Act  in  each  case  protects  the  freedom  of  the  parents.     If 
lUej  are  compelled  to  send  their  children   to  school,  they  mav 
t'Uoose  a  Church  school,  or  a  Board  school  (which  will  generally 
bo  a  school  of  Bible-teaching),  or  a  secular  school ^  where  they 
can  find  one.     This,  again,   is   allowed   on  all  hands.     But  if 
tHey  cannot  pay  their  fees,  the  Board   is,  after  due  inquiry,  to 
supply  the  defect  in  some  way  or  other.     In  this  respect  it  is 
nicrely  to   do  what  the   Guardians  may  do,  and   ouglit  always 
to  <lo,  under  Evelyn   Denison's  Act,  by  making  the  payment  of 
*<^toul  pence  a  part  of  out-donr    relief.     The    operation  of  the 
"c»rd  is  here  so  simply  that  of  relieving  officers,  that  it  is  seen  to 
^>^».ve  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  education  ;   and,  in  fact,  the 
t*ost  solution  of  the  question   may  perhaps  be  to  set  aside  the 
k^ixidly    desire   of  the    Act   to   avoid    inliicting   the   stigma   of 
pJiiiperism   in   this   matter,   and  transter  all   relieving  functions 
^^'hatever  to  the  Guardians.     Now  the  real  question,  stripped  of 
^li  the  rhetorical   ornaments  and  collateral  Issues  with  which  it 
■^^^is  been  encumbered,    is   simply    this, — Shall  the   Board    take 
advantage  of  a  parent's  poverty  to  interfere  with  his  liberty,  and 
•lot  only  compel  him   to  send  his  children   to  school,  but  prac- 
tically dictate  the  school  to  which  he  shall  send  them  ?     It  may 
«e  contended  that  paupers  have  no  rights,  and  that^  if  they  ask 
ft*r  relief,  they  must  take  it  on  any  conditions  assigned.      But 
't  is  strange  to  hear  this  plea  put  forward  by  the  friends  of  '  the 
**l«fses,*  and  the  tried  supporters  of  *Hbemlity.* 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject.     It  is  supposed  that  the  proposal  to  pay  the  fees  in  existing 
*chools   is  made   in  the   interests   of  these   sch(»ols   exciusively. 
Certainly  it  is  contended  that  they  shall  have  fair  play,  and  that 
ttie  crime  of  orthodoxy — the  one  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes 
^f  •advanced  Liberals' — shall  not  absolutely  outlaw  them*     But 
far  as  their  interests  are  concerned,  it  will  be  a  double-edged 
leasore.     In  some  cases  it  may  do  them  good  by  aiding  their 
i nances   and   fillinfj  their  benches ;    in   other  cases— thanks   to 
M^c  strong  class-feeling  which  exists  in  the  section  of  the  pet*ple 
^Vipp lying  scholars   to  the   elementary   schools,  and   the  jealous 
^^nacity  with  which  social  distinctions  arc  cherished,  wherever 
ttey  are  undefined   by  any  visible   mark  of  rank— it  may  do 
, '•^^rm ;    and    we    hear   that   managers   are   anxiously    inquiring 
f^*hclher  they  tan  be  forced   to  receive   children,  whether  tliey 
*ike  it  or  not.     The  picture  of  a  *  gigantic  system  of  out-door 
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relief*   wliicb  has  been  so  vividly  drawn  and  so  skilfully 

played,  is  coltmred  mainly  by  imagination,  and  will  be  founi 
10  be  very  imperfectly  rorrespondent  with  fact.  Tbe  real  in- 
terests involved  are  those  of  the  rate-payers  and  those  of  the 
parents.  The  rate-pa} ers  will  have  a  rig^ht  to  complain,  if, 
wliere  Board  schools  are  not  wanted,  they  are  built  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  poorest  class,  when  these  needs  mio^bt  be  met 
lar  more  economically  by  payment  to  existing  schools.  The 
parents  will  have  a  still  greater  right  to  complain,  if  the  mere 
fact  of  poverty  is  made  to  distjualify  them  from  exercising  ' 
freedom  of  choice  and  that  direction  of  their  children  which  i 
conceded  to  all  others.  The  cpiestion  to  be  answered  is,  Wl 
rausR  has  been  shown  why  these  manifest  rights  shoo  Id  l>c 
calmly  set  aside?  And  in  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  which  has 
been  lavished -on  the  subject,  we  have  never  s*?en  any  sufficient 
answer.* 

Most  of  the  Boards  seem  to  have  deferred  action  till  they  have 
schools  of  their  own  at  work,  and  can  see  exactly  to  what  extent 
their  relieving  or  eleemosynary  action  is  likely  to  go.  This  is 
probably  wise.  If  the  principle  adopted  in  London  pre%\iils 
generally,  and  Board  schools  become  really  schools  of  religious 
leaching  and  tune,  we  fancy  that  the  operation  of  tbe  proposed 
paj^ment  will  be  very  circumscribed.  If  secular  schools  be  set 
up  to  any  great  extent  by  tbe  Boards  it  will  be  otherwise;  for  the 
grievance  of  forcing  children  to  them  will  be  deeply  and  ex  ten- 
lively  felt.  But  in  either  case  the  merits  of  the  question  remain 
exactly  the  same,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  settled. 

Supposing,  then,  that  both  classes  of  schools  receive  strict  \m* 
jiartiality  from  the  Legislature,  from  the  Department,  and  from 
tlie  Guardians  and  School  Boards,  it  still  remains  to  ask — wcA 
the  answer  is  one  of  great  importance  and  difficulty — whether 
the  existing  schools  will  l3e  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
face  of  the  rivalry  which  they  must  undergo,  and  of  the  fact 
that  their  supporters  will  be  doubly  burdened,  by  the  pa^Tnent  i 
the  rate  and  the  contribution  of  subscriptions.  The  answer 
be,  in  some  degree,  conjectural,  for  there  has  been  as  yet 
experience  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  England.  But  two  things 
are  quite  certain  :  first,  that  their  maintenance  will  rrnuii 
considerable  effort ;  and  next,  that  the  effort  is  well  worth  is 


ent^^ 

et  1^ 


*  We  art  sorry  to  sec  that  preju<lice  has  been  iiitroduct*d  into  the  di$ens5i<M}  in 
relation  to  the  Romau  Catholics,  who  are  thought  likely  to  be  chiefly  benefiuni 
by  thU  payment  of  fets.  Sarely  the  question  is  simply  one  of  justice:  pca»it*||f 
altliough  we  proto*t  ng-Jinst  thellomau  Ciitholic  prnctice  of  nn' ^^     r  potttiu* 


exc4fptional,  and  this  making  use  of  its  cxccpiionnlily, 
ntipht  be  not  uurcas^nably  conceded  to  them,  conaidednj  the  gr 
uiib  which  tJiey  ha  ire  to  deah 
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'  Ai  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is,  vfe  fear,  no  inntter  of 

or)',  but  already,  by  antjcipatinn,  a  matter  of  experirnre,  that 

pajment  or  expectation  of  a  rate  material  I  j  diminishes  the 

lubscription-Iist.     No    one    can  wonder  at  this   who   considers 

kow  that  list  has  hitherto  been  filled.     There  are  fuond  in  it  (to 

take  die  instance  of  a  Church  school )  the  names  first  of  those 

who  look  upon  ediicatton  as  a  spiritual  work,  and   believe  that 

the  Church,  as  such,  ought  to  work  in  it  as  one  of  her  re^jular 

functions.     These   will,  no  doubt,   in  great   measure,   continue 

Itaunch ;  and,    even  nnder  tlie  additional   burden,  their  support 

will  probably  not  g-reatly  diminish.     But  there  are  many  who 

ave  supported  the  elementary  schools  simply  as  a  public  duty 

the  community,  not  caring  much  how   they  were  supplied 

wd  lookinsr  chielly  to  their  secuLar  results ;  these  will  certainly 

be  likely  to  diminish,  if  not  to  withdraw,  their  subscriptions, 

unleis  it  can  be  proved  to  them  that   the  voluntary  schools  will 

_ftill  he  needed  as  a  valuable  element  in  the  new  system.     And 

be  third  class  of  persons,  who  ^Ive  just  because  others  give, 

*'ill  follow    the  other  two ;    but   if  the  examples  set  are  dis- 

twdant,  they  will   be  pretty  sure  to  choiise  for  imitation  the  one 

wtiich  excuses  them  from  putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets. 

Clearly,   therefore,   there   will    be    increased   difficulty  :    not   so 

nch  in   the  rural   districts — for  there  the  fear  of  a  rate  may 

^uce  an  effort  to  keep  it  out^but  in  the  towns,  and  especially 

in  London,   where  School   Boanls  already  exist  and    rule  over 

lurj»e  areas,  each  considered  as  a   whole ;   so  that  a  parish  or 

locdity  which  has  provided  itself  abundantly  with  schools  will, 

ii^ertheless^  have  to  help  in  making  up  by  rates  for  the  neglect 

'the  poverty  of  its  neighbours.    Therefore,  even  if  the  calls  on 

fUsting  schools  in  the  future  were  likely  to  be  no  heavier  than 

I  the  past,  there  would  be  difficulty.     But  they  most  be  heavier, 

^Boards,  we  hear,  have  wisely  resolved  to  arrange  and  officer 

rir  schools  on   a  scale  of  completeness  and  liberality   much 

ove   that    average    which    elementary    schools    have    hitherto 

pttained.     The  effect  of  this  will   necessarily  be  to  force  other 

ols  to  do  the  same — at  least  wherever  the  rivalry  of  the  two 

y*teins  is  an  accomplished  fact.     This  effect  will  be  most  valu- 

phle  educationally;   in  fact,  we  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  neces- 

_  *ry.    But  it  will  make  a  serious  call  on  the  resources  of  voluntary 

*niools,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  their  struggle  for  existence, 

liither  they  must  increase  their  subscriptions,  or  increase  their 

•chool-fees.     The  greater  liberality  of  the  '  New  Code'  will  help 

*^^%  but  it  will  equally  help  their  rivals ;  and  it  must  be  re- 

*^<Jinbered   that   the   grant  can  in  no  case  exceed   ihe  revenue 

yprived  from  the  subscription  and  school-fees.    We  cannot,  there- 

Vwl.  131.— iY(?.  261,  T  hire. 
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fore,  wonder  that  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  look  on  thi 
present  state  of  things  with  alarm  and  even  despondency,  aai 
that  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  League  quietly  rejoice 
anticipation  of  the  'painless  extinction'  which  they  were 
enough  to  propose  for  the  existing  schools. 

But  we  dij  not  believe  that  such  a  result  need  follow,  a 
are  sure  that  it  would  he  a  great  evil  if  it  did  follow, 
will  be  some  counteractinpf  influences  of  a  secondary  nature, 
is  quite  possible  that  old  associations,  social  prejudices, 
notion  that  all  rates  are  much  alike,  and  that  a  rate  school  i| 
something  like  a  workhouse  school,  may  tend  to  fill  our  volaO' 
tary  scliools,  and  even  make  it  ptissible  for  them  to  chargi 
higher  fees,  so  as  to  compensate  for  diminished  subscriptions; 
The  effect  wouhl  be — and  we  have  heard  it  anticipated  by  raanj 
whose  opinion  is  valuable — tliat  the  Board  schools  would  grav 
tate  towards  the  lower  stratum  (sj>eaking  socially)  of  the  cli 
needing  elementary  education,  while  the  other  schools  assui 
a  comparatively  aristi>cratic  character.  If  the  Boards  should 
cline  rather  to  remit  fees  in  their  own  schools  for  those  u; 
to  pay,  than  actually  to  pay  fees  in  other  schools,  this  teni 
would,  no  doubt,  be  enhanced.  But,  after  all,  such  rau 
these  are  at  best  merely  secondary,  and  are  apt  to  be  exceetl: 
capricious  in  their  operation.  No  one  can  well  reck<»n  upo 
them.  They  may  be  very  powerful,  or  all  but  ineffective  ; 
jnny  work  as  men  expect^  or  turn  round,  like  elephants 
battle,  and  destroy  the  ranks  for  which  they  were  intend^ 
clear  the  way, 

If  the  voluntary  schools  are  to  exist,  they  must  prove  that  fl 
have  a  right  to  exist— that  they  can  do  work  valuable  enough 
stimulate  and  to  reward  the  effort  which  their  mainteitaace  wiJ 
need.  Now  we  are  strongly  convinced  that  the  success  of  mJL 
first  attempt  at  a  true  national  education  largely  depends  on  tlc 
c  j-existence  of  the  two  classes  of  schools,  and  their  action,  dirr»- 
and  indirect^  upon  each  other.  The  rate-supported  schocds  wU 
improve  the  old  by  the  simple  fact  of  their  present  rivalrVt 
the  readiness  of  the  new  system  to  absorb  the  old,  if  th( 
shouhl  fail.  Many,  we  suppose,  especially  of  the  private  m 
tare  schools,  will  be  'improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth;' 
speaking  generally,  w^e  shall  not  regret  them,  for  they  will  b: 
those  which  are  shams,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  starved  aad  in 
effective.  But  those  which  are  good  in  various  degree*— au^ 
most  t)f  the  public  schools  are  good  in  capacity,  if  not  in  pen 
formancc — ^will  be  forced  to  be  better.  They  will  be  obliged  IB 
become  'Public  Elementary  Schools'  in  the  meaning  of  the  Ad 
I,  c.  ;  to  maintain  a  proper  teaching  staff,  to  submit  to  Govern 
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iKi^nt  inspection,  and  to  provide  strictly  for  tlic  rights  of  con- 
scteQce.  All  those  chang-es,  whether  welcome  or  unwelcome, 
'^'*'"iU  really  be  benefits,  received  from  the  co-existence  of  the  new 
ra.t^-$upporteil  schools. 

But  they  will  do  more  than  repay  those  benefits.     There  is 
*-      great  value  in   the  volontary  principle  itself;  in  the  g^reater 
f^^^dom  and  variety  of  which  it  admits ;  in  the  union  of  various 
oXaasses  as  fellow- workers  in  a  labour  which  is  one  of  love,  or,  at 
^i:2v  rate,  of  duty,  and  not  of  compulsion  :  in  the   unpaid   and 
often  priceless  service  which  it  can  command  ;  in  the  absence  of 
tli^t  hard  compulsory  tone  and  jealous  watchfulness  which  belong- 
t€M    all  merely  le^l  functionaries.     Every  one  knows  the  differ- 
c*rice  between  a  voluntary  hospital  and  a  workhouse,  or  even  a 
Workhouse  infirmary.     The  law  can  at  best  be  just ;  it  has  no 
power  and  no  rig-ht  to  be  g-eneroas.      We  believe  that,  if  the  rate- 
sis  pporteil  schofjls  were  allowed  to  cover  the  whole  educational 
area,  they  would  be  liable  to  sink  to  a  lower  level  of  conception, 
^ritl  to  assume  a  mtjre  perfunctory  tone  in  work^  especially  when 
tile  heavy   burden  of  their   maiutenance    be^an  to   be  felt,  and 
Wten  colder  reasoning  succeeded  to  the  present  heat  of  enthu- 
siasm.    The  existence  of  the  voluntary  schools  will  keep  them 
^p  to  the  mark  of  vigour  and   spirit,  just  as  they  preserve  their 
rivals  from  fit  fulness  and  want  of  steadiness  in  work.     The  two 
'**'ill  be  just  like  a  party  of  riders  and  a  carriage  pursuing  the 
*5*nie  road;  the  riders  alternately  start  on  and   fall  behind  the 
^i*rriage,  and  so  produce  spirit  and  variety  ;  while  the  steady  roll 
^f  the    wheels   keeps  the    whole  tfigether,    and  secures  a  gotxl 
Verasre  of  pace.     The  want  of  soch  friendly  rivalry  appears  to 
sadly  felt  in  the  American  system. 
Then  again  (to  anticipate  in   some  degree  what  will  be  said 
-bercAfter),  the  religious  character  of  education  will  depend  very 
^uch  still  on  the  voluntary  schools.     It  is  true — we  rejoice  that 
^t  is  true — that  Bible  teaching  and  religious  inlluence  are  to  be 
^te  rule  in  Board  schools;  and  indeed  this  very   fact,  while  it 
"^nds  to  sustain  the  Christianity  of  the  country,  will,  in  some 
^«?gree,  militate  against  the  prosperity  of  voluntary  schools.     If 
^^i^e  Board  schools  had   been  mainly  secular,  we  feel  convinced 
^liat,  under  all  disadvantages,  the  religious  schools  would  have 
«^aten  them  i  as  it  is,  the  contest  is  more  doubtful.     But  the 
*^ligiou3  teaching  of  the  new  schools  is  encumbered  with  much 
difficulty,  because    of  the   condition  of  *  undenominationalism,* 
^*rhich  is  held  to  be  implied  in  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause,    There 
^*^^  an  active  and  intelligent  party,  who  will  watch  for  such  diihcul- 
^irs,  eagerly  endeavouring  to  exaggerate  them  where  they  exist, 
'^o  create  them  where  they  do   not.     At  present  the  majority  of 
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the  Boards  and  the  school -managers  whom  they  appoint,  will  be 
lionestly  anxi(ii:s  to  work  the  system  efficiently,  and  may  expect 
to  find  many  difficulties  vanish  as  they  grapple  with  them.  If 
the  old  schords  shall  exist,  preservinpj  a  religious  tone,  and 
offering  an  easy  refuge  from  actual  or  virtual  secularism,  then, 
we  believe,  their  attempt  will  succeed.  Even  for  the  sake  of 
self-preservation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  contagion  of  a  noble  ex- 
ample, the  new  schools  will  preserve,  nnder  all  difiiculties,  a 
substantially  religious  character.  Let  the  voluntary  schonlsr 
decay  and  vanish,  and  we  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  this  result.  The 
example  of  the  United  States  is  not  encouraging.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  common  schools  have  there  become  virtually 
secular;  in  ordinary  cases  nothing  is  left  except  the  readiti|r 
of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  the  use  of  some  very  g^eneral 
praver  at  the  opening  of  school,  But  it  is  not  so  well  known, 
that  originally  the  system  was  intended  to  *  provide  religious 
instruction  for  all  children,'  and  that  it  has  gradually  faded  into 
what  it  is,  because  it  is  provided  that  this  religious  instniction 
shall  not  '  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians/ 
We  trust  that  such  might  not  be  the  case  in  England,  if  the  new- 
schools  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field  ;  but  we 
cannot  feel  sure  that  the  same  causes  would  not  operate  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results.  Doubly  then  we  believe  that  the  old 
schools  are  of  paramount  value  here.  They  can  work  most  effec- 
tively for  religious  instruction  themselves.  Most  of  them  are 
connected  with  the  Church,  and  all  the  prestige  and  influence  of 
the  Church  is  brought  to  bear  upon  their  religious  tone,  while  the 
absence  of  all  fetters  on  the  religious  teaching  sliould  help  it 
to  greater  defiuiteness  and  vigour.  Rut,  besides  this,  their  reflex 
action  on  the  new  schools  is  of  at  least  equal  importance.  To 
lose  it  won  hi  be,  in  our  view,  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  to  the 
Christianity  of  England. 

Connected  witli  both  these  considerations  is  the  fact  that,  in 
our  old  schools  the  inlluence  of  the  clergy  and  other  ministers 
of  religiim  will  always  be  felt,  while  from  the  Board  schools,  it 
is,  at  least  in  London,  to  be  jealously  excluded*  It  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  handsj  a  few  rabid  fanatics  excepted,  that  the  past 
education  of  the  country  owes  more  to  them  than  to  any  other 
class — we  had  almost  said,  than  to  all  other  classes  put  together. 
Their  service  has  this  especial  value,  that  it  is  wholly  volun- 
tary^ for  a  clergyman  has,  legally  speaking,  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  aid  a  day-schofd  ;  it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
sen  ice  of  men  of  higher  education  and  character,  than  any 
who  are  likely  otherwise  to  take  part  in  the  work ;  it  must,  even 
if  it  be  occasionally  spoilt  by  a  narrowness  and  intolerance,  be- 
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a  distinctly  spt ritual  iafluence,  tending  to  enforce  the  highest 
view  of  etlucatioti,  and — last,  not  least — it  will  be  so  long  as 
the  Church  is  established,  the  most  nniversal  and  the  most 
unfailing  service.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  tell  very 
powerfully  and  very  beneficially  upon  the  education  of  the 
people.  At  the  present  moment  the  Boards  will  probabl}'  sacri- 
fice it,  as  the  London  Board  has  alreatly  done,  in  simple  fear 
of  sectarianism,  either  in  the  clerical  teachers,  or  in  the  anti- 
clericals  who  exclude  tbera.  It  is  p>ssible  that  they  may  here- 
inafter get  over  this  jealousy,  and  feel  that  they  have  made  a 
^^Birery  needless  and  ruinous  sacrifice  at  its  shrine.  But  this  is 
^^ktUl  doubtfni  ;  and,  while  it  is  so,  we  must  regard  the  old  schools 
^K^as  specially  valuable,  in  the  fact  that  they  preserve  for  us  this 
I  Inlluence,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  defects,  has  cer- 
I  tainly  been  as  yet  the  leading  influence  in  llie  great  work. 
I  The  general  result  to  which  we  come,  for  these  reasons  and 

^^.•otfaers  which  might  be  adduced,  is  that  the  voluntary  schools 
^0  "^I'l  ^1  t*^  *  great  extent,  our  security  for  what  may  be  called 
W  *the  spiritual  element'  in  our  education,  I>y  which  we  mean, 
oot  only  religious  instruction  and  influence^  although  these  are 
iti  highest  form,  but  all  that  tends  to  give  to  cdu(  ation,  in  its 
subjects  and  in  its  tone»  the  really  noble  aspect  of  a  process, 
which  as  developing  man*s  faculties  is  its  own  reward,  and 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  community  to  give,  simply  lor 
the  sake  of  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  a  great  law  of  God's 
Providence.  The  schools  created  and  sustained  by  the  com- 
pulsory power  of  law,  will  give  body  to  our  education,  greatly 
enhance  its  strength,  extend  its  area,  improve  its  organization  ; 
Jbut,  if  they  arc  left  alone,,  there  will  be  a  danger  of  their  directing 
^t  to  tower  objects,  and  conducting  it  on  lower  m<Jtives,  Unite 
^c  two,  and  keep  them  both  in  vigour,  and  the  system  will 
"^f>proach  a  perfection,  which  neither  element,  even  if  inde- 
finitely extended  and  strengthened,  could  secure. 

If  these  views  are  in  any  degree  correct,  and  if  their  correct* 
^^^^  is  recognis€*d,  then   we   believe    that  the    old   schools  will 
*^Oiitinue  ami   even  flourish.     A   great   effort    was  made  in  the 
tii me  of  grace'  allowed  (up  to  Dec.  31st,  1870)  to  occupy  all 
P*>ssible   ground  with   them.     The  various   religious  Ixidics  of 
th^  country  arc  energetically  endeavouring  to  sustain  and  invi- 
gorate  ihcm.     Perhajis    the    Church    of  England,    the    Roman 
^^tholics,  and  the  Wesley ans,  are   most  alive  to  the  necessity ; 
otlicr  religious  communities    are    content   witli  an   *  undenomi- 
'^^tiouaP  system,  and  have  not  sufliciently  reflected,  although  on 
^Heir  own  principles  they  are  most  of  all  bound  to  retlet  t,  that 
It  may  become  a  different  thing,  if  it  be  a  State  system  having 
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a  monopoly,  from  tliat  which  it  is  at  present  io  the  bands  of  the 
British  and  Foreio^n  Society,  existinoj  side  by  side  with  *  deno- 
minational '  societies.  We  wish  all  success  to  this  action,  pro- 
ceeding as  it  does  on  purely  religious  grounds;  but  we  feel 
convinced  that  the  duty  of  keeping  up  the  voluntary  schools 
rests  on  a  wider  basis,  that  it  should  come  home  to  many  of 
those  who  delight  most  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
and  that  it  may  apj>eal  even  to  some  who  regard  education  ill 
its  higher  aspects,  although  they  may  not  be  inclined  to  give 
supremacy  to  religion.  We  do  not  venture  to  prophesy  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth;  we  listen,  with  suspension  of  belief, 
to"  the  gloomy  forebodings  cjf  the  men  of  the  old  school,  wba 
still  doubt  whether  the  new  Act  was  needed,  in  the  face  of  plain 
and  terrible  facts;  nor  do  we  give  more  credence  to  the  exulting 
prophecies  of  those  on  the  other  side,  whose  wish  is  father  to 
their  thought^  when  they  picture  to  themselves  the  paradise 
of  State  education,  which,  by  the  way,  has  in  America  been 
found  to  have  thorns  in  the  midst  of  its  roses,  and  a  serpent 
under  the  grass.  We  think  that  the  principle  of  voluntary 
action  is  dear  to  the  hearts,  and  familiar  to  the  practice  of 
Englishmen  ;  we  believe  that  still  the  religious  boilies,  as  such, 
have  a  strong  hold  over  public  opinion,  and  an  almost  irre- 
sistible iufluence  in  action.  But  we  have  yet  greater  confidence 
in  the  conviction  that  the  voluntary  scbinds  have  still  a  raison 
dV/?"e,  and  that^  while  this  is  the  case,  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  pine  away.  They  may  be  destroyed  j  but,  if  so,  it  will  be 
by  their  own  fault,  because  they  show  themselves  inefiicient,  or 
because  they  misuse  their  special  opportunities.  Those  who 
fought  so  hard  and  so  successfully  to  resist  the  destructive  ener- 
gies of  the  League,  and  to  carry  the  Bill,  just  because  it  was  & 
supplemental  and  not  a  revolutionary  measure,  will  surely  not 
allow  the  life,  which  they  have  secured  from  direct  violence, 
to  die  out  uf  sheer  inanition, 

II*  W^e  pass  on  to  the  next  question,  which  after  all  is  the  one 
nearest  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  generally,  and  inquire.  How 
will  Religion  fare  under  the  new  system? 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  lay  elaborate! v  the 
foundation  of  first  principles,  by  insisting  on  the  paramoont 
importance  of  the  question,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  sheh'iog 
it.  Religious  education  does  not  consist  merely  in  giving  a 
certain  amount  of  theological  or  religious  instruction  ;  it  implies^ 
in  the  first  place,  the  starting  from  a  certain  basis,  by  treating 
the  child,  not  merely  as  an  individual  being,  not  merely  as  the 
member  of  a  family  and  of  a  state,  but  as  a  child  of  God — that 
i%  a  being  created  by  God  to  have  communion  with  Him,  and  to 
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clfi  His  will.  Then,  in  the  process  of  education^  it  adds  to  the 
facts  of  nature  and  of  humanity,  which  all  education  must  endea- 
vour to  teach,  the  facts  of  a  relation  to  Ciod,  which  in  a  Christian 
53rStem  involve  the  farts  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  Christ, 
and  tlie  ofHce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Lastly^  in  the  object  which  it 
proposes  to  the  child  as  the  reward  of  education,  it  is  not  content 
with  aiming^  at  his  own  development  and  happiness,  with  training 
bi tn  to  do  his  duty  in  this  life  to  his  tamily,  to  his  country  and 
to  mankind  at  large — it  proposes  to  lead  hira  to  have  an  object, 
to  *  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God/  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
looks  beyond  all  visible  relations,  and  refuses  to  confine  its  opera- 
tions within  the  limits  of  this  life.  Now  this  may  be  true,  and, 
if  so,  it  is  the  |Tre*vlcst  truth ;  it  may  be  false,  and,  if  so,  it  is  the 
deaijliest  falsehood.  But  in  no  case  can  it  l>e  treateil  ns  a 
secondary  matter  over  which  men  may  agree  to  difTer.  The  old 
words  'religious'  and  'irreligious'*  imply  a  certain  fundamental 
antagonism;  the  newly-coined  phrase  '  non-religious,*  attempts  an 
impossible  neutrality.  If  religion  be  excluded,  it  is  more  than 
ignored  ;  the  effect  on  teacher  and  on  pupil  must  be  equivalent 
to  a  denial.  There  can  be  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
attempt  to  send  it  into  banishment,  however  honourable,  stirred 
ail  English  society  to  its  very  depths. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  if  religious  influence  is  to 

touch  the  great  mass  of  the  children  who  will   crowd  our  new 

Schools*  it  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  the  school  itself. 

Xhoic  who  talk  of  relegating  it  to  the  influence  of  home,  must 

ilher  be  ignorant  of  what  the  homes  (so  called)  of  the  children 

',  or  else  must  be  speaking  in  a  mocking  and  cruel  irony.    The 

fWoposal  to   trust  to  the  distinctly  religious  teaching  of  various 

«>die5,  through  their  ministers  or  their  laity,  in  churches  and 

c^lxapels,  Sunday  schools  and  cottage  lectures,  is  more  plausible 

^ti<l  more  really  hopeful;  but  it  ignores  two  very  serious  diffi- 

<^^hies — the  impossibility  of  getting  hold  of  the  children  in  a 

*^i*g:e  majority  of  cases,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  places 

*^^**  them  and  sufficient  teaching  machinery  to  bear  upon  them, 

*^  they  do  come.     These  pleas  have  been  pretty  well  *  threshed 

**'<it,*  and  the  small  quantity  of  wheat  in  them  effectually  separated 

l^om  the  large  quantity  of  chaff.      It  is  agreed,  with   tolerable 

y^animity,  that  the  proposal  to  exclude  religion  from  the  schools 

^^  virtually  a  proposal  to  exclude  it  in  very  great  measure  from 

^e  theory  and  process  of  education. 

The  great  question,  therelbre,  has  had  fairly  to  be  faced.     We 
•always  thought  that   its  decision  would  not   be  doubtful.     As 
*^rim  declared    that    there  could  not   be  a   Republic  in  Spain 
'Without  Republicans,  so,  with  more  unquestionable   truth,    we 
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believed  that  there  could  not  be  a  secular  system  in 
without  secularists.  But  wc  are  inclined  to  think  that  neithe  ^ 
party  in  the  educational  strife  anticipated  the  decisiveness  an* 
vigour  with  which  the  answer  of  public  opinion  has  been  giv 
an  this  point  Let  us  g^lance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  th( 
struggle,  as  it  has  been  carried  on  during  the  last  two  years;. 

h  was  assuredly  the  agitation  of  the  League  to  which  we  inay^ 
at  least,  give  the  credit  of  awakening  men  to  the  importance  ul 
the  educational  crisis,  and  making  inaction  a  thing  im[)osstl 
The  agitation  was  skilfully  conducted,  and  its  directors  kne^ 
their  business  too  well  to  inscribe  on  their  banners  an) I 
except  the  vague  word  '  unsectarian ;'  but  the  real  backbtjoe 
the  League  was  in  the  secularist  party,  and  the  energy  whicd 
tliey  showed  and  the  noise  which  they  contrived  to  make  gave  OM 
idea  of  far  greater  strensjth  than  they  really  possessed,  and  pi^ 
bably  did  much  to  affect  future  legislation.  The  Educatic_a 
Union,  which  rose  up  to  oppose  them,  was  originally  too  mere  ^ 
Conservative,  refusing  to  acknowledge  tlie  necessity  uf  any  1 
and  decisive  measure ;  and  this  fact,  hi  the  first  instance^  told 
favour  of  the  League,  and  gave  colour  to  the  notion  that  the  sec 
larists  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  large  body  of  those  who  wi 
resolved  not  to  he  rtmtent  with  the  system  and  the  results  of 
past.  It  was  only  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  that 
Union  saw  the  necessity  of  a  more  decided  course,  and  put  uul 
programme,  anticipating  (as  it  proved)  several  im|)ortant  fe4it( 
of  Mr.  Forster's  original  Bill,  That  measure,  as  at  first  inl 
duced,  so  far  recognised  the  claims  of  the  secularist  party,  that 
preserved  for  the  central  authority  an  attitude  of  rigid  nt  • 
It  admiltcd  secular  schools  to  the  same  privileges  and  aid  i 
fj^iven  only  tt>  schools  of  stime  religious  character;  it  leJt 
inspection  in  religious  subjects  an  open  question,  giving  to 
schools  which  desired  it  liberty  to  ask  fur  it,  and  to  the  Ed 
tion  Department  discretif>n  to  grant  or  refuse  the  request ; 
enforced  on  all  schools  receiving  grants  a  general  *  Conscien^ 
clause,'  enabling  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  if  they  plcj 
from  all  religious  instruction  and  observance.  This  was  a  eourafl 
which  hitherto  had  never  been  followed  in  England.  The  ol 
theory  i^f  an  exclusive  recognition  of  the  Church  had  long  bee^ 
surrendered ;  now  the  State  took  a  further  step  ami  recogttisexa 
the  possibility  and  the  claims  of  a  non-religious  system  of  edui 
tlon.  The  step  was  important,  in  itself  and  in  its  signifi 
But  it  was  generally  accepted  as  inevitable;  the  adherent 
religious  education  had  little  fear  of  secularism,  if  only  *a 
field  and  no  favour  *  was  allowed  to  all  systems.  This  theorigi 
Bill  decidedly  did.     It  left  the  character  of  the  schooU 
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to  the  ratepayers  and  tlieir  representatives :  tliey  might  erect 
denominational,  undenominational,  or  secular  schools:  the  State 
simply  insisted  that  in  all  the  secular  instruction  should  be 
satistactory,  and  that  relig^ious  liberty  should  he  protected  from 
infringement.  Its  principle  was  simple  and  intelligible,  and  at 
lirst  sight  it  seemed  likely  to  secure  general  acceptance. 

But  very  s<»on  the  battle  of  agitation  began  to  rage.     All  over 
tte  country  the  League  and  the  Union  held  rival  meetings;  and 
tbe  superior  organization  and  larger  expenditure  of  the  former 
gare  it  an  apparent  equality  or  even  preponderance,  especially  in 
the  reports  of  the  daily  press,  which^  for  some  strange  reason, 
reported   its  meetings  and    partially  ignored   those  of  its  rival. 
JBut  the  first  remarkable  indication  of  puljlic  opinion  was  shown 
in  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.     In  June, 
1870,  when  the  discussions  in  Parliament  were  almost  approach- 
ing a  conclusion,  the  Union  published  an  abstract  of  the  petitions;, 
drawn  from  the  ofhcial  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Peti- 
tions, and   therefore   of   no   doubtful  authenticity,   by   which  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  petitioners  in  favour  of  the  general 
provisions  of  the   Bill  was  about  twelve   times  the    numlier    of 
those  opposed   to  it,  and  the  number  petitioning   for  religious 
iHlucatlon,  in  some  form,  was  no  less  than  381,214,  as  against 
.      23,642  petitioning  on  the  other  side.     Allowing  for  all  the  in- 
^BCcuracies  and  fallacies  of  statistics  of  this  kind,  the  result  was 
^^hmistakeable,  and,  we  believe,  astonishing  to  both  sides  in  the 
^Hfrtiggle.      It  might  have  been  expected  to  be  decisive  of  the  issue, 
^rBut  the  course  of  the  discussion  was  disturbed  in  the  House  by 
party  influences,  ecclesiastical  and  political.     The  Nonconformist 
b<jdies  began  to  show  jealousy  of  the  power  which  the  strict  im- 
partiality of  Mr.  Forster's  measure  would   inevitably  give  to  the 
Church,  not  as  the  Church,  but  as   the  body  which  bad  done 
die  greatest   work   and    achieved   the  foremost    position    in  the 
Vocational  field.     The  'advanced  Liberals*  began  to  grumble 
^t  a  measure  which  was  likely  to  secure  Conservative  support, 
^nd  which  was,  most  untruly,  said   to  require  no  sacrifices  from 
the  adherents  of  the  old  system.     We  have  always  fancied  that 
■Mr.  Forster,  although  he  was  far  too  loyal  to  hint  at  any  separation 
^1  opini^»n  from  bis  colleagues,  would  probably  have  sUkhI  firm 
^g^ainst  these- influences,  and  certainly  could  have  carried  his  Bill 
Intact,   if  he   had  stood   firm.     But — human  nature  and  party 
y^cessities  being  what  they  are — it  was   too   much  to  expect  a 
^iberal  Government  to  disregard  them.     AntI,  accordingly,  the 
*^ill  received,  on  several  points,  modifications  which  it  was  hard 
^**  defend  theoreticallv,  while  still  adhering  to  its  main  principles, 
^titl  which  certainly  greatly  interfered  with  its  simplicity  and  con- 
sistency. 


sistency.     In  the  first  place,  while  the  I'keople  were  petitiotiii 
that  religious  education  should  be  preserved  and  recogfiiised,  tbi 
Government   resolved    that   all   religious    instruction   should   * 
ignored^  tMith  in  respect  of  inspection  and  in  respect  of  all  grantj 
of  public  money.      In   the  next  place,  what  has  been  called  thi 
'  Time-table    Conscience    Clause'    was     introduced,    interfering 
with   the   arranjrements  of  religious  instruction  in   schools,  anc 
forcing  on  all  alike  a  stereotyped  regulation  as  to  the  time  o-^^f 
g-iving  it.     Most  important  of  all  was  I  lie  well-known  *  Cowpec^^- 
Temple    Clause/    brought    forward,  strangely    enough,    by    'h      ^^ 
chairman   of   the  Union,  which  had  all  along  been  protesting— ^  ^ 
ajyainst  the    principle*   enunciated    therein,  and  accepted  bv  tl^^^e 
Government.     This  clause,  prohibiting  all   'religious  rate< 
and  religious  formularies  distinctive  of  any  particular  den«' 

tion,'  restricted  the  liberty  previously  allowed  to  the  ratepayci -:a%t  , 

and  prevented  them  from  founding  any  schools  connected  with      .asS 
religious  body,  or  accepting  the  transfer  of  any  such  schools  b> 

themselves.     The  effect  of  all  these  changes  was  serious.     TKT  'he 
first  certainly  tends  to  discourage  religious  instruction,  and  to 

support  the   notion  of  the   separation  of  the   religious  and   tT^  ^l*^ 
secular  elements  in  education.    The  second  is  not  very  defensibK'    -*'<*« 
either  in  justice  or  in  policy,  but  probably  will  not,  in  practic^M^f^ 
do  any  great  good  or  harm.     The  third   will  very  mater tal^V^  ^l^  ^ 
affect  the  future  of  the  existing  denominational   schools,  whi^  .^co  ■ 
otherwise  might  eventually  have  passed   into  the  hands  of  t     :^^^  " 
School  Boards  without  losing  their  original   character,  provide  .^cu 
that  the  Boarcfs  (as  they  often  might  and  would  have  done)  h- 
scen  that  there  were  circumstances  under  %vhich  such  preservati 
was  desirable.     What  its  immediate  effect  will  be  on  the  religio-*'     ' 
character  of  the  Board  schools  we  cannot,  as  yet,  determine  ;  b^-* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  gives  great  argumentative  ath^nta^  ^^' 
to  the  advocates  of  a  purely  secular  education,  and  the  opp^ 
present  and  future,  of  any  Government  grants  to  denomin.^ 
schools.     It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  these  compromises  which  caniv^^^ 
be  maintained  on  principle,  and  which,  therefore,  while  it 
tainly  ends  strife  ior  the  present^  may  sow  the  seeds  of  a  futi*^^^ 
strife,  greater   in   itself  and   absolutely  uncertain  in    its   resul -C  ^^^   . 
However,  with  these  modifications,  the  Bill  was  passcH.1,  and  h^^      ^ 
been   on    the  whole   readily  accepted,  although   it   has   denart  ' 

from  the  impartiality  towards  religion  and  secularism  origiriril 
contemplated — in  some  points  tending  to  discourage  re!  * 


*  It  is  trne  that  it  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Cowper-Tcmple  as 
Bat  the  chairman  of  a  great  public  body,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  <  , 
must,  ia  great  degree,  sink  bis  ituUvidiiaJity*    Certainly  the  Uxooxk,  iu  •Uo» -**"^' 
him  still  to  occupy  the  chair,  seemed  to  c(>&doiie  bi«  ocuoti. 
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ioilniction  altogether,  and  in  others  to  undermine  the  old  denomi- 
natioDal  schools.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  League  jmrty 
Ji  the  party  most  discontented  with  it  j  the  other  side,  although 
cury  one  of  the  principles  which  are  new  in  it  calls  for  conces- 
sion on  their  part,  have  felt  so  conscious  of  their  strength  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  have  ignored  these  drawbacks,  and 
J^>Ived  to  work  the  Bill  thoroyghlj  and  honestly. 

Then  followed  the  elections  for  School  Boards  all  over  Eng- 
land, and  here  it  was  that  the  strength  of  the  desire  for  religious 
education    in  the  country   came   out  most  distinctly   and  even 
signally.     The  secularists  were  literally  nowhere.     The  League 
put  out    Its    placards,  recommending    the    few    secularist    can- 
didates;   the  Liberal  papers  raised    the  cry  of  'Sectarianism,' 
professed  to    regard  the  contest  as    one  between  progress  and 
tTetrogression,  and  in  some  places  sought  to  enforce  a  practical 
disqualification  against  the  clergy.     But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  their 
TaYourites   were    rejected    everywhere.      It   was   significant    (for 
example)  that  in  Londtm  hardly  a   single  candidate  ventured  to 
come  forward  on  a  purely   secularist  platform,  and   the    prac- 
tical desires  and  resolutions  of  the  successful   candidates  were 
abundantly  evinced.     The  decision  of  the  country  was  most  un- 
mistakably pronounced  j  in  fact,  so   unmistakably  that  the  most 
honest  and  clear  sighted  of  the  opponents  of  the  decision  have 
iiow  accepted  it  as  an  accomplished  fact.     Nor  was  this  all.      It 
is  remarkable  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  men  chosen 
to  administer  the  new  system  are  those  who  have  worked  under 
*he  old,  and  who  avow  their  desire   to  see  tlie  existing  schools 
niaintained.     The  Church,  as   usual,  was   hardly  conscious  of 
her  strength.     No  doubt»  Churchmen  might  have  carried  more 
candidates,  had  they  known  it  ;*  hut,  even  as  it  is,  her  repre- 
sentation   is   very   considerable  in    numbers,   anil   perhaps  even 
wiore  so  in  respect  of  iniluence.     The  clergy,  who  were  at  first 
ordered  by  foes,  and  even  advised  by  friends,  not  to  risk  candi- 
*i^ture,  have  been  elected  freely ;  and  simply  from  greater  know- 
ledge and  higher  education  have  gained  in  many  cases  a  leading 
position    on    the  Boards,     Everything  confirms  the   indications 
already  noticed  of  public  opinion   cm  the  matter.      We  might, 
perhaps,  have  anticipated  the  decision  ;  but  we  did  not  antici- 
pate the  exceeding  clearness  and  even  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
^  been  pronounced. 

Nor  have  the  proceedings  of  the  Boards  so  elected  been  in 
any  way  inconsistent  with  the  public  feeling  which  determined 

*  Hic  use  of  the  ballot  aed  the  cumulative  vote  introdu(?ed  mikno^n  and  tiupre* 
««i<iited  rJeouTtiia  bto  the  contest,  vhich  defied  all  calcuhtionSt  and  produced 
^  gnndest  pOBWblc  result*. 

their 
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their  coostitution.     The  resolution  to  maintain  religious  educ 

tion  substantially  and  effectively,  and  to  put  to  flight  all  till 
tht?oretical  difficulties  by  determined  practical  attempts,  hai 
been  repeatedly  shown.  Take  the  case  only  of  the  Londol 
School  Board,  The  proposal  that  -the  Bible  shall  l>e  reatl 
and  there  shall  be  given  therefrom  such  explanations  and  sucl 
instructions  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  a^  aH 
suitable  to  the  capacities  of  children  ' — allowing  for  cases  ci 
exception,  but  throwing  in  such  cases  the  otitis  probandi  on  Ha 
managers,  parents,  or  rate|>ayers  of  the  district — was  brongh 
forward  as  soon  as  the  Board  settled  down  to  its  work.  It  Tel 
to  a  singularly  interesting  debate,  conducted  with  hardly  a  tracn 
of  animosity,  and  opening  up  all  the  various  aspects  of  tbi 
subject;  but  the  result  never  was  doubtful,  even  for  a  mo< 
ment.  An  amendment  of  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  urging  the  Boani 
'not  to  commit  itself  to  any  resolution  *  on  the  subject,  fouDf^ 
no  seconder.  The  next,  by  Mr.  Chatficld  Clarke^  proposing  tm 
leave  all  religious  instruction  to  v*duntary  zeal  and  effort,  althoug!! 
it  brandished  the  flag  of  religious  equality  and  conscientioin 
conviction,  and  invoked  the  hatred  of  denominational  ism,  w*| 
defeated  by  37  votes  to  4.  The  proposal  of  the  Rev,  B.  WaugB) 
to  *  read  the  Bible  without  religious  note  or  comment,VfarM 
even  worse,  and  only  mastered  3  votes  against  41.  And  ^ 
last  the  original  motitm  was  carried  by  38  votes  against  3,  ar^ 
w^ould  have  secured  a  larger  majority,  bad  not  the  rejection  of  aij 
amendment  for  grantinjr  special  privileges  to  Roman  CatKo- 
licism  led  the  Roman  Catholic  members  to  abstain  from  voting* 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  eloquence  of  tli<*^ 
figures  ;  but  the  debate  itself  was  singularly  instructive,  *^ 
especially  so  in  respect  of  a  sjiecch  by  Professor  Huxley,  '^JJ 
although  somewhat  patronizing  in  his  tone  towards  estahli^*^** 
creeds,  was  very  emphatic  in  his  conviction  that  some  forc^^ 
religion  and  morality  was  essential  to  true  education,  and  hc^J 
(and  even  generous)  in  his  acknowledgment  of  what  relig*"^ 
influence  had  already  done  in  the  great  work.  The  abov— 
hut  a  specimen  of  the  general  tone  of  proceeding.  There 
he  no  question  that  the  School  Boards  generally  will  serioi^^ 
and  earnestly  endeavour  to  imbue  their  educational  system  ''^H 
a  really  religious  spirit.  There  may^  perhaps,  be  a  few  secu^ 
schools,  as  there  are  a  few  now  [e,  ^.,  those  on  tl*e  Birkb^^ 
system);  but  they  will  be  few  and  far  between,  unless  th^ 
should  occur  any  fatal  difficulty  in  the  working  of  an  'un*^ 
nominatiunal  *  scheme. 

This  bistorical  retrospect  is  full  both  of  interest  and  instr^] 
tion,     ll  seems  to  us  conclusively  to  prove  two  things  :  fi^^ 
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that  religious  education,  and  consequently  religion  itself,  are 
about  to  pass  into  a  new  phase,  bring-ing  with  it  great  trials  and 
fraujjlit  with  very  important  consequences  ;  and  next,  that,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  the  vitality  of  the  religious  spirit  has 
ihawn  itself  most  signally  and  most  hopefully. 

The  novelty  of  the  position  is  undoubted,  and  it  forms  a  new 
era  in  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  considered  in  its  widest 
Jenie.     It  is,  we  suppose,  an  almost  undoubted   truth  tliat  this 
relation  has^  since  Church  Establishment  became  an  accomplished 
fict,  passed — at    least   in    this    country— through    three   stages. 
The  first  is  that  in  which  the  Church  and  State  are  considered 
as  identical  in  composition  ;  the  former  including  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  in  their  spiritual  character,  and  the  latter 
the  same  persons  in  their  temporal  relations.     The  next  is  that 
in  which  the  State  is  considered  as  distinct  from  the  Church, 
Init  yet  acknowledges  the  Church  alone  as  the  representative  of 
all  religious  powers  and  privileges  in  the  country.     The  third  is 
^ftt  which  recognises   many  religious  bodies,  each  having  its 
^wn  organisation  and  rights,  conceding  only  a  primacy,  more  or 
lew  defined,  to  the  Established  Churcli.     \Vith  all  these  aspects 
^he  education  of  the  country   had,  at  different  times,  been  con- 
nected;  and  recently  it  had  passed  into  the  last  phase,  giving  a 
^ery  shadowy  primacy,  if  any,  to  the  Establishment,  and  hcgin- 
^■aing  also  to  introduce  the  principle  of  acknowledging  a  religious 
^caching    distinct   from   all    special    religious    bodies,  although 
Jiracticany    the   working    out    of  that   principle    was    somewhat 
^?iceplional.*     Now,    it  will   be  observed,   by  the  enactment   of 
"tilie  Cowper*Temple  clause,  the  State  has  established  as  a  general 
^^vAe  what  before  it  did  but  recognise  exceptionally.     It  has  in* 
^►ugurated  a  national  system  of  religious  teaching,  wholly  disso- 
^>iated  in  theory  from  any  special  religious  body  and  its  distinctive 
^Virmulariei     The  Act  implies  the   belief,  to  which  the  country 
-■Xas  assented,  that  such  a  system  of  religious  teaching  is  possible. 
It  is  clear  that,  if  this  belief  be  realiited,  it  will  exercise  a  most 
^i3iportant  influence  over  the  status  of  religious  bodies,  and  so 
<^Wi  the  great  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  or  to  the  Church 
^^nd   the  Sects,     But  into  this  we  do  not  intend  to  enter.     We 
•^^onfioe  ourselves  to  the  strictly  educational  aspect  of  the  ques- 
"^itjo  ;  and  in  respect  to  this  we  w^ish  to  point  out  the  entirely 
*i^w  circumstances  under  which  the  religious  principle  will  have 
^o  work. 

Its    teaching  and    its    teachers    will   be,    to    a    great    degree, 
**l^prived  of  the  support  and  the  authority  which  a  Church,  as  an 

^  Everyone knovrs Uie  innDense prepondenLOcc of  denomiaatioujl  [i.r.j  g*?nei-ally 
Ot&tutb)  ichoolt  under  the  old  system, 

organ  lze^i 
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vT^nnized  religious  body,  can  always  give.     So  far  »s  they 
commissionf^d  tlipy  will  be  the  officials  of  tbe  State,  or  of  tb 
ratp-payini^  commuiiity,  consitiercd  as  a  portion  of  the  State 
the  State,  as  such,  is  being  led,  perhaps  being  forced,  I**  assume 
more  and  more  of  a  secular  basis.     The  central  authority  doed^ 
this  absolutely  by  refusing  even  to  recognise  religious  instruct 
tion  in  the  schools ;  *  the  l<»cal  communities   may  at  any  time 
take    the    same    course,    although    they    refuse    to    tlo    so   tiowr, 
witliout  any  inconsistency  or  absurdity.     It  follows,  thereforOi 
that   the  religious  teachers  of  our  new  scbwils   will   l>e  forced 
to  rely  simply  on  their  own  individual  Cliristianity ;  every  mia 
%vill  have  to  *  fight  for  bis  own  hand'  in  the  spiritual  irarfiire; 
and   the  great  masses,  hitherto  more  or  less  closely  organised 
and  disciplined,  will  be  broken  up  into  a  cloud  of  isolateil  lom* 
batants.     Nor    will    the   loss   be    limited   to  this.     There  is  • 
great   influence   by  which   a   Church  tells  from  without  upwJ» 
school  connected  with  it,  not  only  by  its  authority,  but  also  bf 
the  sympathy,  aid^   and  direction,   which  the   very   fact  of  itt 
connexion  brings  out,  and  which,  in  country  districts  especi»IIj* 
have  done  so  much   to  invigorate  and  exalt  the  character  of  <^ 
existing  schools.     All   this  will   be  lost,  and  we  see  nothing  ^ 
supply  its  place;  it  will  be  hard  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm  hi 
a  school,  which  is  created  and  maintained  by  theunattiactiveaiJ 
unsympathizing  |j<jwer  of  mere  law, 

But,  of  course,  these  difficulties  are  but  slight  compared  witfc 
the  difficulty  introduced  by  the  attempt  to  be  *  undenomiw 
tional/  an  attempt  jealously  watched  by  a  small  but  acute  party* 
who  are  most  anxious  to  make  it  fail  as  a  religious  system,  ^^^ 
glide  down  the  smooth  incline  into  the  lower  depth  of  secu- 
larism. The  very  principle  is  conceived  of  in  two  nh'Jl} 
diiferent  lights.  One  class  interprets  it  as  an  underlakio£  *^ 
teach  nothing  of  which  any  denomination  can  disapprove,  pivi»C 
practically  to  the  most  insignificant  minority  a  power  of  vf^f 
which  a  large  acquiescing  majority  would  be  wholly  unaW^  ^ 
overrule.  Remembering  the  marvellous  diversitv  of  b*»<iies  t  ^ 
calling  themselves  Christians,  from  the  Ultramontane  Koroiii 
to  (he  broadest  Unitarian,  remembering  also  that  Jews  ar  Mw 
metans  are  a  denomination  in  the  view  of  the  Act,  rememb*^, 
that  it  might  be  the  policy  of  secularists  to  water  down  tb**  ^*!' 
gious  teaching  by   captious   objectionSy   instead    of  refusil^l  '^ 

*  It  u  not  even  allowed    to  couot  as  scliool-atttfudaiioe  w»der  the  Ne*  ' 
sUhougli  even  to  music  and  drill  that  privilege  is  conceded.     Coosid^rin;  f**! 
intellectual  difficulty  and  lalue  of  such  iDMrnctiOD,  so  jealow  an  exetiifi(>(> ^ 
from  the  cognisance  of  the  GovemnK'nt  savours   a  little  of  that  working  A I 
ciplc  to  death,  of  which  only  mere  doctnmUfT4  are  nsQally  guilty. 
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under  tbe  Conscience  Clause,   it  i$  not  diOlcult  to  sbow  (and 
it  has   been  shown  repeated Iv),   tbat  by  the  application  of  the 
process  of  f?xhaustlon,  such  interpretation  is  gradually  destructive 
of   all  religious  instruction   wliatever.     Now   nothing    is    more 
certain  llian  tbat  the  inventor  of  the  Cowpcr-Temple  Clause,  and 
ibe  Prime  Minister,  who  accepted  it  and  so  gave  it  a  chance  of 
becoming  law,  utterly  refused  this  interpretation.     Their  intention 
was  simply  to  provide  that  the  schools  should  not  be  *  ticketed ' 
~     belonging  to  this  denomination  or  that.     They  believed  that, 
Ithough    it  is    impossible    to    draw    out  an    undenominational 
CTeed,  which  even  all  Christians  would  accept,  yet  that  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  common   belief  and  teaching  in  the  various 
trstemSf  which  include  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  and 
acknowledge  a  common  Bible,  and  that  by  a  process  of  'Natural 
Selecticm'  this  will  hold  the   leading  place  in   all   religioos  in- 
ttruction  which  is  not    avowedly  designed    for   prnselytism  or 
cr^ntioversy.     Extreme  opinions,   they  thought,   must  be  left  to 
tile  protection  of  the  Conscience  Clause  and  its  power  of  with- 
dmwal ;  and  so  the  right  at  once  of  the  minority  and  the  (often 
forjfotten)  majority  would  be  preserved.     This  is  really  the  view 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  country  and  the  School  Board 
^nerally.     But  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that,  like  most 
^i oar  English  institutions,  stamped  with  the  marks  of  legisla- 
tive compromise,  it  is  a  rough  common- sense  way  of  treating 
llJc  question,  which  is  easily  open  to  attack  from  the  adherents 
<3f  more   rigidly   logical    systems,  and   which    depends  wholly 
^or  its  continued  existence   on  the  support  of  public  opinion. 
}Ve  trust  and  we  believe  tbat  it  will  be  made  to  work.     But  it 
*i  obvious  that  under  it  religious  teaching  must  be  carried  on 
linder  certain   restraints  ;   its  shackles  may  be  heavy  or  light 
According  to  circumstances,  but  in  no  case  can  they  be  wholl)- 
^nfelt. 

We  have  not  dwelt  upon  these  new  con  tl  it  ions  and  new  diflR- 
^^Ities  of  religious  instruction,  because  we  think  them  likely  to 
^3e  fatal.     On  the  contrary,  we  fully  believe  tbat  the  strong  and 
-almost  vehement  energy  of  the  religious  spirit  so  signally  mani- 
fested through   the  whole  of  the  Education  question,  will  prove 
itself  able  to    do    what    as  yet    it   has   always    done^ — to   adapt 
-^^tself  to  new  institutions,  or  adapt  those  institutions  to  itself,  to 
Igain  even  freshness  and  originality  from  the  imposition  of  novel 
^^nditions,  and  perhaps  to  learn  some  of  the  lessons  which  those 
conditions   imply.     Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  if  the  experi- 
^*cnt  of  a  common  religious  teaching  succeeds  in  our  schools,  it 
^^y  do  something  to  draw  together  elsewhere,  to  unity  of  feeling, 
^  ftot  unity  of  Church  constitution,  those  who  are  now  far  too 

much 


much  divided    in    tlie    face   nf  a  coinTnon    enemy  i 
have  had  to  maintain  the  principle  of  religious  teaching  mi: 
have  felt  how  infinitely  greater  and  deeper  than  all   *  denomii\ 
tional  '  doctrines  is  the  ground  of  a  common  Cbristianity.    But      Jit 
is   very  importint   that   those  who  care  for   religious  educatif~a^O 
should  understanf]  that,  if  the  main  battle  is  won,  success  has  n^ot 
been  gained  without  iimch  sacrifice,  and  that  on  their  watchfi^iJ- 
ness,  their  sympathy,  antl  their  self-devotion  at  the  present  tim.  <«*, 
the  extent   and   value  of  the    victory  will   depend.      VVe   ha^^^f 
already  said  that  very  much  will  turn  upon  the  continued  exi^^t-  j 
ence  of  the  old  schools,  in  which  relijjious  teaching  has  a  lar^^r  ' 
and  a  more  un fettered  opjxjrtunity ;  yet  to  sustain  these  will    Kie 
specially  difficult  J  rates  and   subscriptions  are  not  naturally  tz^tt^*- 
existent,  and  from  mere  ignorance  many  may  fancy  that  all  can      "1»  ^ 
thrown  on  the  new  system.     It  must  be  the  business  of  the  lead^^rs 
of  religious  opinion  to  show  that  there  is  a  special  call  for  lib  ■..r- 
ality  and  self-sacrifice  here*     Then  again,  it  is  certain  that  so^eiTiei 
means   must    l>e   taken    to   supply  that    inspection   in   religicz-aas 
knowledge^   which  the  Education   Department  relinquishes,  t-Z>ut 
for  which  the  Act  leaves  room.    (Section  Ixxvi.)    The  injury  dc^oe  . 
by  this  delil>erate  ignoring  of  the  subject  by  the  central  author —  ity 
and  its  separation  Irom   all  others  cannot  be  undone^  but  it  xr'^m^y 
be  compensated   for  by  more   thorough  inspection,    perhaps        ^f 
greater  reverence  and  earnestness  of  tone  therein.      We  are  g  "Mini 
to  see  that  all  religious  bodies,  and  the  Church  of  England  es-  J^ 
cially,  are  alive  to  this  need.     Again,  it  is  obvious  that  er  -^7 
exertion  should  i>e  made  to  supply  teachers,  Mho  shall  be  rmcr^^^ 
and   women  of  religious   spirit  and    conviction*     The  Train    ^*"|f  1 
Colleges,  especially  since  they  have  been  injured  by  the  sh^^^H 
sighted   economy   of  the  old    Revised   Code,   may  probably 
insufficient  in  number.      It  would  be  better  to  spend  moneys" ^  ^ 
creating  one  new  training  college  of  religious  education,  thac:=r"^  ^^ 
erecting  a  score  ai  new  elementary  schools.     But,  over  and  ab^"-^^^^^ 
these  things,  what  is  to  be  desired   is   that  all  who  care  for  r** — ^    ' 
glous  education  sliouUl  bring  to  bear  on  the  future  those  *Qt:^'j^L 
and  powerful  influences  of  sympathy  and  of  opinion  which  u  .J^^W 
life   to   all    practical    agencies.      So   alone    can    Scho<d   Boar'^"^^^ 
managers,  and   teachers  be  at  once  encoura§fcd  and   reslrain^^  ^^ 
so  alone  can  the  Education  Department,  now  both  liberally  i^^ 
honestly   guideil,   be  kept    from    reverting    to  some  of  the  < 
traditions   of  the   past.      The    religious    fortress  has    defied 
attempts  to  storm  it  ;  let  its  defenders  beware  lest  it  be  tind^^^ 
mined  in  detail,  and  keep  a  bidd  and  united  front  to  the  enei^^ 
*  w  tlnm  suif/u/i  prnpieitt^  umrer.n  vincajtturi 

UU  The  last,  and  in  some  sense  the  most  interesting,  qt*^ 
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li«n,  still  remains.  What  are  the  prospects  of  really  pushing  on 
National  Education  under  our  new  circumstances,  so  that  In  a 
iW  years  it  shall  deserve  its  hirrh  title,  nnd  make  the  advance 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  both  in  C|oaIity  and  qnaotitv?  We 
tlilnk  that  there  is  a  most  liopeful  prospect,  chieBy  because  the 
STstem  to  be  followed  is  accordant  with  English  trarlitions  in 
^efustinsr  to  break  continuity,  in  the  determination  which  it  shows 
to  utilize,  to  reinvigorate,  and  to  supplement  all  that  is  good  in 
tie  aid. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  various  directions,  in  which  we 
^ay  hope  for  improvement. 

In  the   first   place  the  new  system   must  soon  cover  all   the 
o^^lected    spots   and   succour  all    the    neglected   classes    of  the 
<Jammunity.     VVe  have  always  done  full  justice  to  tbe  marvellous 
power  which  the  voluntary  action  of  duty  and  charity  has  shown 
tu  tbis  matter.     Where    the  population    is  comparatively  thin> 
where  classes  are  really  known  to  one  another,  where  there  are 
atill  such  tilings  as  local   feelings  and   attachments,  where  the 
exertions  of  the  Church  and  other  'religious  bodies  have  been 
*ble   to   keep   pace   with    the    necessities    of   the   times,   it    has 
been  generalU'  sufficient,  and  it  would  have  been  far  more  suffi- 
cient,  if  it   had   received   more  support  and  encouragement  at 
bead-quarters.     But  in  the  large  towns  it  has  been'outstripped  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  vast  increase  of  population,  and  the  growth 
^f  large  masses  of  people,  vagabond  and  pauperized,  separated 
^Jt^om  society  by  a  broad  gulf,  whicli  law  and   charity  alike  have 
bought  in   vain  to  bridge  over.     Let  us  confine  ourselves  once 
^of«  ta  the  case  of  London,      The   School   Board    has  made 
yiligent  inquiry  into  the  present  supply  (»f  etlucational  resources  ; 
*^    has  catalogued  every  school,  public  and   private,   good,  bad, 
^nd  indifferent,  where  the  fee  paid  is  under  ninepence  a  week. 
y  hat  is  the  result?     The  estimated  popvdation  of  the  Metropo- 
litan area  is  3,258,409  ;  the  estimated  number  of  children  between 
^hree  and  thirteen,  is  684,284 ;  and  of  these  it  is  calculated  that 
^b**ut  four-fihhs,  some  547,428,  should  be  in  elementary  schools. 
^he  whole  accommodation  {at  eight  st[oarc  feet  per  child,  which 
*ue  Act  lays  down  as  the  minimum)  provides  for  400, 352*     If 
•^■Jcrefore  all  these  schools  were  full   and    were   efficient,  there 
^ould  still  be  about  150,000  children  to  provide  for  in  London. 
T^ut  of  the  3177   schools,   which  provitle  this  accommodation^ 
^  ^^6  are  *  private  adventure  schools  ;'  it  is  all  but  certain  that 
**^any  of  these  will  be  pronounced  ineflicient  and  so  left  out  of 
^^culation,  and  some  of  the  larger  schools  will  share  tbe  same 
*^^e.     Evidently  therefore  the  area,  which  the  new  schools  must 
"^over  is  very  large ;  the  necessity  of  covering  it,  even  if  it  stood 
VoL  131.— iVTa  261.  V  aloae» 
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alane,  would  have  fully  justified  the  introduction  of  a 
agency  to   supply  these  inevitable   but  fatal   defects  in   die  o 
The  London   School    Board,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  already, 
anticipation  of  the  inquiries  going  on,  selecting  certain  neg]eet.jec 
spots,  on  which  it  may  erect  the  first  of  its  many  schools. 

The  case  of  London  is  probably  the  strongest.    But  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  same  urgent  need  exists  in  the  larmr 
towns.     Everyone  knows  how  rapidly  towns  spring  up  in  mano* 
farturing  or  mining  districts.     In  such  towns  no  other  agency 
than  that  of  the  law   can  meet  the  swiftly  growing  necessity^ 
Probably  there  are  at  least  some  rural  districts,  where  similar,  the 
less  urgent,  need  is  felt 

Now  the  machinery  of  the  Act  is  thoroughly  efficient  herei 
In  the  name  of  true  economy  and  justice  to  existing  intercfts 
it  requires  certain  preliminaries,  which  will  take  some^  littl*? 
time ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  new-bom  edacatloQAl 
enthusiasm  of  the  public  chafes  at  the  delay  of  even  a  few 
weeks  or  months.  But  in  a  short  time,  certainly  before  tk 
three  years  of  the  first  School  Boards  come  to  an  end^  the  wbolc 
face  of  the  country  will  be  covered  with  schools,  all  rising  tot 
certain  standard  of  eihciency,  and  accessible  to  every  individoAl 
of  the  classes  which  need  them.  This  is  the  first  step;  ff«* 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  it;  we  feel,  perhaps,  a  little  ashameJ 
that  we  have  been  so  long  in  taking  it. 

Next  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  standard  of  education  will 
be  raised.  In  saying  that  it  needs  to  be  raised,  we  are  wi 
reflecting  upon  the  existing  schools.  Many  of  them  are  excellent; 
in  all,  considering  their  various  difficulties  and  discouftS^ 
ments,  the  only  wonder  is  that  results  so  gotxl  have  been  alr^J 
secured.  But  it  has  not  been,  it  could  not  be,  either  in  ilscU"^ 
in  its  results,  what  such  a  country  as  England  needs  and  o\x^ 
to  have.     We  see  the  beginnings  of  a  brighter  day. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  tlie  New  Code  of  Regulati<** 
reverses  in  many  material  points  that  system  of  the  *Rev»^ 
Code/  on  which  so  much  has  been  said,  in  vehement  censur^.^ 
rather  faint  and  perfunctory  praise.     W'e  are  far  from  thinl^^^ 
that  the  Revised  Code  did  no  good,  and  eradicated  no  evils^       * 
by  the  consent  of  all  who  care  for  education,  it  is  acknowlec^^*^ 
that  it  did  this  service  in  a  very  *  rough  and  ready  way,*  Aim^ 
a  ruinous  cost.    The  first  object  really  seemed  to  be  econom^^  *^ 
certain  efficiency  of  education,  by  'payment  for  results*  ao*^^. 
rigid  enforcement  of  the   '  Tliree  R*s,'  was  contempUted, 
only  as  a  secondary  matter.     But  whatever  was  the  nhjrcf.,^^ 
eflTect  is  certain.     It  has  been  seriously  to  discourage  elei  ^ 

schoolmasters,    causing  many  to  leave  and    fewer  to  enter** 
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"profession,  to  diminish  tbe  supply-  of  pupil-teachers,  to  dose* 
«onie  of  the  training'  schools,  and  decidedly  to  lower  the  standard 
of  education,  and  grind  out  itslo^^eliness  and  spirit.  At  last,  io 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Government  lias  come  to  see  that  the 
•^^^onomy  effected  was  a  wretched K  false  economy,  which  will 
tave  to  be  made  up  for  at  far  greater  cost  than  it  saved ; 
tliat  the  passing  large  numbers  of  children  in  the  elementary 
*«ibjcctS|  however  good  in  itself,  may  be  dearly  purchased  by 
*Iie  sacrifice  of  the  higher  elements  of  education  ;  an«!  that  it  is 
hardly  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department 
*o  discourage  and  snub  the  school  managers  and  tenchers,  on 
whose  willingness  and  enthusiasm  so  much  depends.  The  New 
Code  of  1871  is  evidently  designed  to  relrace  some  of  these 
st<*ps.  It  promises  more  liberal  grants,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
ttiaiie  by  Mr,  Gladstone  in  tbe  House;  it  wisely  offers  under 
(certain  c I r<nim stances  certificates  to  teachers  of  known  experience 
•Jid  excellence  widiout  examination ;  and  it  desires  to  give  a 
pi'emiura  for  the  study  of  higher  subjects.  It  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  the  arrangements  of  the  Code  are  so  contrived 
*s  to  effect  this  last  most  desirable  purpose ;  some  authorities 
<^oiitend  that  the  maximum  of  grant  will  he  reached  in  efficient 
Schools  without  touching  the  higher  subjects  at  all.  But  the 
y^cognition  of  this  principle  is  the  all  important  matter  :  if  there 
^«  the  will  to  encourage  larger  views  of  instruction,  the  way  will 
^«^on  be  found.  We  hail  tliis  change  as  a  cheering  indication 
*hat  a  more  really  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  pervades  in  the 
I^epartment. 

The  School  Bcmrds  also  seem  inclined  to  do  their  part  in  the 
^lUe  spirit  As  before,  we  will  take  tbe  London  Board  and 
^ts  operations  as  types  of  the  rest.  The  first  report  of  the  Edu- 
^^tion  Committee  has  just  been  presented  by  Professor  Huxley, 
^e  Chairman,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  substantially 
^<^ceptcd  by  the  Board.  Its  programme  certainly  does  not  err 
^**  the  side  of  scantiness*  It  contemplates  in  the  schools  foi 
children  from  seven  upwards  the  following  subjects; — 

a.  Religion  and  Morality, 

ft,  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  |  English  Grammar  and 
^-^mposition,  and  the  principles  of  book-keeping  in  Senior 
^*^hool$;  and  mensuration  in  Senior  Boys'  Schools. 

c*  Systematized  object  lessons,  embracing  in  the  course  of  tbe 
**^  school  years,  instruction  in  all  the  elementary  conceptions  of 
Phy^iral  science,  and  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  science 
^^i*mlnations  which   are   conducted    by  the   Science   and    Art 


I> 


<^partment 

«t  The  History  of  England. 

U  2 


€.    Elemetitat^* 
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e.  Elementary  GenjGTapl\y, 

f,  Eleiiicntaiy  Soiial  Ecunoin v. 
/;»  Elementary  drawintr,   leading   up   to   the   examinations 

mechanical  drawings  and  to  the  art  teachinn;  of  tlie  Science  i 

Art  Department. 

//.  In  Girls'  fesrhool^  plain  needlework  and  cutting-  out, 

And   It  even   allows  aspiriop:   manajjers  to  add   at   their  c^^^*' 

cretion  (wluch  we  liope  will  be  tempered  by  prudence) — 

a.   Algebra  and  Geometry* 

h.  The  rudiments  of  Latin  or  a  Modern  Langfuan^e. 

»  •  Aft 

It  will   be  observed  tlial  the  programme  laid  down  recogiii^^-  * 

not  only  the  ordinary  traininfT*  in  language,  writinj^:^  and  ari'^      '^ 

metic,    but   the   rudiments   of  Pliysical  Science  and   Art      A       -*" 

so   includinfT,  however  simply,  the  chitff  elements  of  educatitz:  -^J'^' 

it  shows  a  distinct  and  determinate  desire  to  make  it  somedii*^    ^*"5 

more  than  the  mere  mechanical  grinding  to  which  many  ha  - 

been  inclined  to  confine  it.     It  proposes,  we  should  add,  also 

make  physical  exercise  and  drill  a  rejiijular  part  of  the  work 

its  schools,  so  at  least  to  sanction  physical  training,  possibly 

prepare  for  the  military  exigences  of  the  future. 

We  anticipate,  of  course,  tliat  certain  people  will  hold  up  ther^ 
hands  in  amaKement,  lament  over  the  burden  to  be  laid  on  tL:^  ^^ 
ratepayers,  and  declaim  about  over-education  or  smattering 
Uncloul>tedly  the  programme  must  be  worked  carefid ly,  and 
will  require  good  teachers  to  work  it ;  all  these  subjects  will  not  \zJ 
taught  to  all  children  in  a  school,  nor,  we  presume,  is  the  recoup 
mendation  to  be  made  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  withot^  ^^->il 
any  dispensing  power.  But  these  considerations  will  oot  esca 
the  Board  ;  with  due  prudence  and  discrimination  we  belie 
that  their  general  scheme  can  be  carried  out ;  and  rememberi 
that  tlieir  action  must  evidently  affect  tbat  of  other  Boards, 
even  of  the  voluntary  schools,  we  think  its  adoption  w^ill  nia^^ 
an  era  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country. 

There  will  be  then  a  very  decided  and  earnest  attempt  to  raii* 
our  educational  standard.  Why-  should  it  not  succeed?  T^ 
capacity  of  the  l\lnglish  nrind  is  at  least  not  inferior  to  those 
our  continental  neighbours.  Can  we  not  rival  the  results  whi*^ 
fur  instance,  Switzerland  or  Germany  has  attained  ?  All  ^  ^ 
dence  seems  to  sliow  that  the  answer  rests  on  two  conditioa^' 
the  ]>ro vision  of  a  proper  supply  of  teachers,  and  the  power  ^** 
ensure  regular  attendance* 

There  can   be  no  doubt  that,  speaking  generally,  our  sch*^^*^* 
have    not   been    sufficientlv  oflicered,    either  as    to    quantitv" 
quality  of  teachers.      The  only  wonder  is  tiiat  so  insufficieE^*' 
staff  has  often  achieved  so  many  excellent    results.     The   C** 
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«y»tem  will,  we  imaE:ine^  attempt  to  increase  tlie  mtniber  of 
terfcchcrs,  wbicli  pi^voitj^  has  jreoerally  kept  down.  We  refer 
OTice  more  to  llie  Report  o(  iLe  London  School  I]oc\rd's  Ed  a* 
csmtional  Committee^  They  say — *  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
in  itiirnum  number  of  teachers  for  a  schw)!  of  500  children  should 
bo  16 — namely,  1  head  teacher,  4  assistant  teat  hers,  and  11  pupil 
teachers ;  an*!  that  the  teachin«j  staff  should  be  inereased  bv 
1  assistant  teacher  and  3  pupil  teachers  for  additional  120 
cUildreii/ 


It  is  understood  that  this  is  but  an  opinion,  not  so  necessarily 
binding"  as  to  determine  the  future  art  ion  of  the  Board  ;  but  it 
hsL9  been  arrived  at  after  careful  consideration  ;  it  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  mcjst  influential  members ;  and  it  will  probably  l>e 
acceptetl  in  substance.  No  one  who  knows  anythinjr  of  ordinary 
elernentary  schools  will  be  slow  to  perceive  that  such  a  staff  is  far 
above  the  average.  But,  if  education  is  to  be  intelligent,  if  it  is 
to  bring  the  mind  of  the  teacher  to  bear  on  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  if  it  is  to  dispense  with  those  merely  mechanical  processes 
under  which  knowledge  lightly  comes  and  lightly  gocs^  some 
such  provision  of  teachers  is  not  excessive.  It  will  (as  we  have 
said)  be  very  difficult  for  the  cxistin^jj  schtM>ls  to  rival  it,  and  yet 
i^val  it  they  must,  if  ihey  are  to  hold  their  own.  But  that  its 
'^^cessity  is  recognised,  and  that  there  is  a  resolution  to  supply  it, 
'^e  hopeful  signs  for  the  education  of  the  future. 

But  there  is  need,  also,  of  some  advance  in  quality  as  well  as 

*n  quantity.     It  is  probably  well-known  to  our  readers  that  hitherto 

i^   kr^e  number  of  the  existinoj  public  schools  have  not  been 

^l>T!ioght  under  Government  inspection,  mainly  because  they  have 

*^ot  had  certificated  teachers  ;  in  those  cases  there  is  no  security 

'^Utcver  that  the  teachers  are  efiicient,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

^^c  believe  that,  with  some  disting^uished   exceptions,  they  fall 

^ecidciUy  below  the  proper  standard.     What  is  the  character  of 

^9ic  teachers  of  very   many    'private    adventure    schtK*ls'  it  is 

^^eedtess,  and  would  be   painful,  to  state  in  detail.     The  task  of 

^^ching  is  still  too  often  kwiked   uj>on  as  the  one  task  which 

*> eetis  neither  training:  nor  special  preparation  of  knowledge,  as 

^-fce  rcfoge,  iii  fact,  of  the  broken  down  and  the  destitute.     All 

^*is  must  be  swept  away.     The  Board  schools  will  be  universally 

^blic  elementary  schools,'  that  is,  under  Government  inspection 

^^-*id  its  conditions ;  all  the  existing-  schools,  virtually  public,  will 

**-ave  aUo  to  become  '  public'  in  this  technical  sense  ;  nor  can  we 

^^^ppoic  that  the  time  is  far  distant  when  something  like  *  Scholastic 

egi&tration '  will  be  required,  to  weed  out  from  the  professioo  the 

^'   '  cannot  teach,  and  the  rulers  who  cannot  rule.     All 

pointy  as  we  hnve  said,  to  an  improvement  in  the 

quality 


^  ^^. 
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quality  of  teachers.  The  only  difficulty  is — ^and  it  is  odc  — 
the  most  seriaua  of  all^whcre  are  these  teachers  to  come  frotni 
In  time  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  forthcoming,  Tt 
position,  and  perhaps  the  average  stipend,  will  be  raised  ;  the  suH 
ply  will  correspond  to  the  demand.  But  at  the  first  start  there  ww 
be  very  »^reat  difficulty*  The  Education  Department  has  sipp^ 
rently  provided  for  this  by  the  enactment  to  which  we  have  air 
alluded  ;*  probably,  if  necessity  is  sbown,  it  may  see  its  wj 
relax  a  little  more  the  stringency  of  its  regulations,  provided  i 
real  efheiency  be  secured.  In  fact,  its  requirement  of  certific 
is  an  inconsistency,  though,  we  thinks  a  wise  and  noble  ir 
sistency,  with  the  bare  principle  of  *  payment  by  results,'  wl 
the  intrtnlucers  of  the  Revised  Code  so  loudly  professed  ; 
under  these  circumstances,  it  oug^ht  to  feel  free  to  constr 
st>mewhat  liberally.  In  any  case,  as  we  have  said,  there  wili 
trouble  enough  in  starting.  Probably  in  three  years  the  nuD 
of  certifitated  teachers  in  England  must  be  nearly  trebleil ; 
even  afterwards  the  supply  needetl  will  be  greatly  in  excet 
what  has  been  hitherto  required.      How  is  it  to  be  furnished? 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  be  aware 
any  competent  teacher  has  long  been  aide  to  gjiin  a  cerlificatt 
examination,  without  going  to  a  training  college,  and  now  (a 
have  already  seen)  is  allowed  to  receive  one  on  proof  of  exf 
ence,  without  examination.     These  provisions  wilL  w*e  hop 
much  towards  thr  needful  supply.     If  only  the  position  and] 
spects  of  theschmil  tearhers  can  be  improved,  many  will  entis 
come  back   to  thts   special   form   of  educational   work ;    and^ 
would   suggest   that   perhaps  more   use  might   be    made    (a 
done  in  America)  of  female  teachers,  even  in  boys'  schooh 
that  here  some  of  the  (>CMJ,000  overplus  of  females,  of  which 
last  Census  informs  us,  may  be  taken  up  and  utilized.      But 
real  backbone  of  the  teaching  body  will  be  found  in  the  tnut" 
teachers.    We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upfin  all  who  care  for  edB 
tion,  what  we  have  already  urged  in  the  interests  of  religiori,  1 
tlie  great  want  is  likely  to  be  the  want  of  mott;  training  colli 
The  Boards  have  under  the  Act  no  power  to  found  tiiem; 

•  New  Code— 

19.  l>urifuj  th«  thrtt-  j/wipy  fmUnff  3ur  fkv^mt^r,   1m73»  critiflcftt^ft  (*f  th»  third  cLmi 
'llwntf^K  wliliuul  cxainUiutkiu,  tip*.m  Uio  Tvporl  uf  an  ItispercU'r,  to  nrUiig  tettcbefv  vW  I 
niUMwIng  cumlltlurui  «> 

(1.)  Tbt^y  iuiH»U  At  tbe  Mtm  of  th#  huptcUa'i  report,— 
{tx.)  Ik  rttK'Ve  ^  y«Af  u(  Age ; 

(hA  Havi*  boen  itacbt'n  of  elemetiUrjr  acHoub  for  ui  1  i^ l  J ••  >  •  ii« ;  tkud 
(CO  frMKul  ocftiAciAn  nf  gD04  fltMrikCler  inm.  ihc  uutriA^cr?  af  ihcif  ecttootiL 
(2.)   riif  Ina^iecUfr  mmt  l»pi)Tt,— 
—  (a.Vrhat  ttMy  Knr  vflkln 

(6.)  TiiBLt  ti<i  Usm  Uuui  ^'^bu  tiHd  been  ui.drr  itutmctkm  In  (twlr  i 

during  the  precrtlo  ns  wrre  indivkliiiiUy  f^jLMtjnh^c^  ( ArKd*  1^*1;  I 

(«.)  Thftl  iA  k««t  tn  of  tii*  '  yti^  ^ '  «r  iIk'M  •42li<>i*r«  in  ittdins.  viillftg,  or  4  ' ' 
')  U«  111*  eccQud,  gr  dujuc  tii^iKr.  SUiuUhL 
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l^ill  be  great  diflicultj,  especially  in  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Government  towards  religion,  in  creating  them  through  tlie 
l!l<lucation  Department,  It  wj!1  be  far  butter  for  the  future  of 
Christian  Education,  if  the  Church  and  other  religious  bodies  will 
^eTote  their  special  energies  to  this  important  work.  One  train- 
ings college,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  worth  very  many  elementary 
schools ;  the  present  colleges  may  be  enlarged,  even  if  no  new 
ones  are  built ;  possibly  some  colleges  of  a  higher  class  might 
be  iDduced  to  form  departments  fur  this  special  work.  This 
matter  is  really  one  of  the  most  important,  and  perhaps  perplex- 
Mg,  f>f  alb  For  want  of  success  here  all  other  exertions  may 
oe  bafHed,  and  the  largest  and  most  costly  organization  half 
panljsecb 

.     But  there  is  still  one  other  condition  w^hich  must  be  fulfilled, 
if  the  educational   progress  we  hope  for  is  to  be  realized.     All 
competent  teachers  cry  with  one  voice,  *Give  us  the  children  in 
i^gular  attendance  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  we  will  teach  them 
^uyihing  which  in  reason  you  can  domtind/      It  has  been  in  this, 
far  more  than  in  any  other  difficulty,  that  the  weakness  of  our 
^<]  ticational    system    has    hitherto     been    manifest.       There    are 
crowds  of  children  who  do  not  come  to  school  at  all ;   there  are 
*^l I  larger  numbers  whose  attendance  is  so  short  and  irregular 
2J*^1  Anything  beyond  the  merest  smattering  is  a  thing  impossible. 
J^ale  again  tbe  statistics  of  this  very  division  of  Westminster, 
*^     which    we    are   writing.     There   arc    scIkkaIs    which    at    the 
^utlon^eJ  allowance  of  8  square  feet  per  cljild*   could  lake  in 
•^,292  children.      Now  only  23,680  are  on  the  rolls.    There  i^ 
'^^^^^m,  therefore,  for  some  5000  more,  out  of  the  20,000,  or  there- 
***^>ots,  who  still  fail  to  come.     But  this  is  not  all  ;  at  the  time 
r   Enumeration  there  were  but  16,657  in  actual  attendance — that 
T»    %njless  the   day  was  especially  unfortunate,  there  are  no  less 
^^•-^  7000  children  in  irregular  attendance,  coming  one  day  or 
*^   week  and  absent  the  next.     And  this  is  a  far  more  serious 
^^"^^ci  even   than   the  other,  for  this  irregularity  really  mars  the 
*-^>lung  of  the  school,  and  produces  a  mere  illusory  shadow  of 
*^  nation  in   the  children.     Here  is,  after  all,  the  crying  evih 
^-^^re  are  thousands  of  children  in   London  who  have,  actually 
^'"irtoaily,  no  parents;  who  scramble  on  as  they  can  by  tlieir 
^         earnings    or   beggings    or  stealings,   hanging   loose  on  the 
irts  of  society.     These  never  enter  our  schools  at  all ;  their 
1  of  low  and   precocious  cunning  is  found   in  the  streets, 
their    teachers    are    misery    and    crime.       Then   there   are 

^ty  tlie  iray,  is  it  aecessary  to  insist  rigidly  oa  \\\\%  area  ia  all  schools,  nnd 
'^'Tibout  any  rej^ard  lo  ibe  heigKt  of  the  building  uud  the  coDScquent  variation 
^*  tnoiber  of  cutJic  feet  correspyuding  to  a  given  area  on  the  floor  ? 

thousands 
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tbnusaTicls  nf  pnrpnts  too  poor,  r>r  tcK>  idlr,  or  too  tlissrilute,  to  do 
wiihout  the  little  earnings  of  tbeir  children,  or,  perhaps,  too 
Ignorant  and  too  careless  to  know  the  value  *>f  educiitlon  for 
them.  Their  little  ones  arc  the  absentees  or  the  irregular 
comers*  Something  must  be  done  to  remedy  these  crying  evils. 
What  is  it  to  be  ? 

The  Education  Act  suggests  compulsion,  and  arms  the  Boards 
with  compulsory   powers*     These  powers  were  but  permissive^ 
but  one  B<»ard  after  another  has  acceptetl  the  responsibility,  and 
affirmed  the  absolute  necessity  of  exercisino^  them  ;  and  the  dis- 
tricts  which  have   no  School   Boards  are  crying  out   for  soiflc 
compulsory   machinery    which    shall    extend    to   them.     Public 
opinion  has  on  the  whole  supported  these  views  and   these  reso* 
luthms.     Even  our  national  di:>likc  of  compulsi^ni  in  any  sha|»«t 
and  our  jealous  anxiety  for  individual  liberty  of  parent  or  cliii  ^^ 
have  given  way.     We  are  beginnini^  to  find,  in  tliis  as  in  otl^fc^'*! 
mattersj  that  we  must  have  some  government,  some  coercion         ^^ 

licence  anrl  selfishness,  when  they  clothe  themselves  in  the  saci ^ 

garb  of  Liberty.     Another  great  experiment  is  to  l>e  made  ; 
rejoice  that  it   is  to  be  attempted,  and  wish  it  all  success, 
the  task  will  certainly  be  one  cjf  extreme  delicacy  and  dilficul  ^f 

It  must  be  so  carried  out  as  to  retain  the  support  of  pub. —    ^*/ 
opinion,  especially  in  the  classes  chiefly  concerned  ;  and  thi 
will  not  do,  unless  it  carefully  avoids  undue  precipitation,  a 
uses  discrimination  and  even  tenderness  to  avoid  infliction  ^ 

real  hardsliip. 

The  experience  of  the  compulsory  system  in  America  (althou^gS^ 
authorities  vary  respecting  it)  is  on  the  whole  somewhat  d^^^ 
couraging.     Laws    stringent    in    theory,   and    a    dead    letter  ' 

practice,   arc    worse    than    useless ;    they    simply    demoralize 
people.      And  wbat  can  we  say  of  the  working  of  such  cor^^^ 
pulsory  Acts  as  we  have  in  England  ?     Look  at  the  results  ^ 
tlie  Vaccination  Act.     In  the  face  of  the  most  decisive  medico- 
statistics  known,  under  the  terror  of  what  we  fondly  deemed  j^^* 
almost  ex  tint  t  species  of  epidemic  in   London,  still  the  law  s^- 
defied,  and  the  authorities,  it  seems,  dare  not  enforce  it.     \ 
smallpox  is  more  easily  recognised  as  an  evil  than  ignonim 
and   the  sending  a  child  to  school   is  a  greater  sacrifice  tha 
allowing  it  to  be  vaccinated,      Evidently  we  are  on  dangero 
ground.      We  must  not  on  that  account  stop  or  hesitate ;  but  w 
must  look  to  our  feet. 

The  worst  difficulty  will  not  be  with  the  vagabond  classes, 
children  who  are  neither  at   school   nor  at  work,   but  who 
haunting  the  streets,  living  on  waifs  and  strays,  and  forming  lU' 
nursery  of  our  criminal  classes.      It  will  he  expensive,  mul  i 
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sfrme  promts  tVifTicuh,  to  lay  Lold  of  tbesc  rliildron.  and  to  settle 
liow  ihey  sh;ill  be  fed  and  cltitlicd  wliile  they  are  benij^  taujjht, 
Bui  tlie  object  is  so  desirable,  so  free  from  nil  dmwback,  so 
manifestly  expedient  in  the  lon^  run,  that  there  will  be  no  hesi- 
tation about  it  on  the  part  of  the  pidalic ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  work  is  half  done.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  must 
be  worked  and  perhaps  extended  ;  the  *  Kai;rretl  School '  system 
must  be  taken  up  by  authority.  Soinethinj?  perhaps  may  be  done 
(as  the  experiment  of  the  'Chichester'  shows)  to  solve  by  this 
means  the  problem  of  a  nursery  lor  our  Armv  and  Navy.  It  is 
not  expense  or  difficulty  of  detail  which  will  balllc  or  even 
naturally  impede  such  a  work  as  this. 

The  true  perplexity  lies  in  dealing  with  the  children  who  are 

^t  work,  and  whose  earnings  are,  or  are  suppused  to  be,  necessary 

/fir  the  subsistence  of  themselves  and    tlieir  parents.      No  doubt, 

in  the  long'  run»  it  will  be  fjood  even  for  their  families  to  tarry 

-elieni  off.     Their  labour  will   become  more  valuable  when  tbey 

'Si.Te  educated,  and  their  w  itbdrawal  from  the  labour  market  must 

^'irentaally  give  more  emplovmcnt  to  their  elders.     But  in  tbe 

meanwhile  there  may  be  wide-spread  hardship,  and,  unless  great 

Jirudence  be  sliown,  the  process  will  break  down,  because  mairis- 

t^raitcs  will  hesitate  to  convict  and  jmpris4m  defaulters,  and  public 

opinion  will  be  apt  to  rise  up  against  them  if  they  prove  to  be 

made  of  sterner  stuff.      Much  will  have  to  be  done  by  night- 

•chools  and  variations  of  the  half-time  system  to  nicet  the  oeeils 

of  other  employments,  agricultural  or  commercial,  tban  those  in 

"^vliich  its  present  form    works  so  w'elL      Of  course,  in  cases  of 

i"eal  poverty,  fees  must  be  remitted  or  paid  ;  and  (reverting  to  a 

aubject  already  noticed)   we  would   w^arn  the  Boards  to  confine 

t^heir  compulsion  within  as  narrow  limits  as  may  be,  and  Jeave 

the  widest  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  particular  school  or  kind 

^f  school.     But  whatever  may  be  Vlone,  we  feel   convinced  that 

^liiect  compulsion  must    be  supplemented    bv  indirect.     If  the 

Factory   and    Workshops    Acts    be    made    thoroughly    effect ive, 

^nd  modified  with  a  view  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the 

principle  of  making  the   employer  responsible  for  seeing  that 

**hildren  earning  wages  from  him  are  either  sutTiciently  Instru<  ted 

already  or  are  attending  school,  the  c«>mpulsory  powt^rs  of  the 

Boards  will  be  in  great  degree  relieved  of  strain  at  the  only  point 

^t  which  they  are  in  danger  of  break injj  down.     And  they  will  be 

^\^o  ^eatly  helped  if  a  little  of  the  task  of  compulsion  be  taken 

<^n  the m  by  f o r e i  ng  t b e  G  uar d  i  an s  to  rarr y  out   those  excellent 

Provisions  of  Evelyn  Denison's  Act,  which  make  the  sending  the 

<5ii!(lren  of  outdoor  paupers  to  school  a  part  of  parochial  relief. 

At  present   this  Act,   now  simply  p?rmissive,  is  disgracefully 
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ne^lectecT.      it  appeared   by  a  recent  return,  that  ont  of  38,5V 
chiltlren  of  outdoor  paupers  in  London,  only  3125  were  pni<l  f-s 
at  actool    by  the  Guardians.      At  St.  Pancras   there  are  2' 
such  children,  and  not  a  single  one  is  paid   for:  in  the  Str«.*vi^ 
Union  the  Guardians  actually  have  the  face  to  answer,  *  Nothing 
known  about   such  an  Act'     Evidently  such  a  state  of  thing 
ouj2:ht  not   to  be  allowed:  the  Guardians  have  had  a  fair  trial^, 
under  a  permissive  system,  and  now  we  hope  that  the  screw  will 
be  put  on  at  once.     All  this  belooa:s  to  the  Home  Office ;  we 
wish  that  our  experience  of  its  energies  were  more  satisfactor 
But  Mr.  Bruce  would  find  an  easier  field  here,  and  might  actuall^^ 
wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  his  cab  legislation  and  his  Licensini 
Bill 

These  and  other  similar  precautions  must  be  taken,  and  tl 
fenour  of  new-born  converts  to  compulsion  must   be  temperc 
by  the  remembrance  that  it  is  our  last  resource — that,   like 
rn<l,  it  may  often  be  most  effective  by  being  kept  simply  in  te 
rovf^m — that  its  failure  would  leave  us  in  a  far  worse  plight  ths 
at  present,  while  it  is  still  untried.     But  it  must  be  attempte 
on  its  success  more  dep<«nds  than  even  on  the  other  points 
which  we  have  already  dwelt.      If  we  are  really  discrimlnati 
and  make  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  society  imposes  « 
the  Jndiviilual,  then  we  may  *  be  just  and  fear  not*     The  wg 
will   succeed,  and   it  will   be  one  which  our  children  and  c^^»^"ur 
childrens'  children  will  bless. 

In   these  ways   we  hope  that  a  real  improvement  may   tti^      mS^ 
place   in   the   work   of  our   Elementary   Schools ;    and    we  In 
forward,  lastly,  to  another  influence  acting  in  the  same  directii 
to  stimulate  and  to  test  such  improvement     The  Govcmmi^i^^* 
inspection   must,  be  in  some   way  extended,  so   as   to  reach  ^^ 

least   all   Elementary   Schools.      Probably  almost   all    tlie   la^^**^ 
schools  will  come  into  the  present  system,  simply  making  the 
selves  *  Public  Elementary  Schools '  in  the  meaning  of  the 
But  a  beginning  has  l^een  made,  which  will   hardly  be  alloi 
to  remain  fruitless,  towards  a   larger  and   more  %*aried  systi 
All  the  existing  schools  not  already  under  regular  inspection  i 
to  be  now  called  upon  to  submit  to  be  inspected  by  the  Educaii 
Department,  in  order  to   test  their  efficiency  in  teaching,   uc 
pain  of  lj4?ing  ignored  in  estimating  tlie  educational  v 
the  various  lornliti(.*s.     We  understand   that   the  irv^ 
indeed  is  necessary)  is  to  be  conducted   by  rather  freer  and  I. 
technical  methods  than   usual,   looking   to  tolerable    cfficiere— 
of  any  kind,   rather  than  to  efficiency  after  a    pardcular  tjr 
and  pattern.     We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  experiment  will 
be  altogether  dropped,  when  it  has  done  its  immediate  dii 
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^^fac  *  Public  Elementary  Schools*  will  be  our  re^^ular  forces,  and 
^^^^  care  not  how  strictly  they  are  drilled  and  disciplined :  but 
tHc^TC  may  well  be  an  outside  fringe  of  valuable  but  irregular 
oo]:x]batants  against  ignorance,  who  may  be  all  the  more  useful 
ior  being  somewhat  more  loosely  ordered.  So,  we  think,  shall 
'mr^  best  secure  that  general  inspection,  without  which  no  regu- 
rit3?  and  universality  of  educational  work  can  be  for  any  length 
of  time  ensured. 

These  are  some  of  the  directions  in  which,  confidently^  almost 
certainly,  we  expect  to  see  true  progress.  But  independently 
of  these  special  forces  and  modes  i)f  action,  we  rely  on  the  great 
o^ntl  thorough  awakening  of  public  interest  in  education,  the 
evidences  of  which  actually  crow^d  upon  our  view.  Nothing  is 
n^ore  remarkable  than  the  deep  interest  shown  in  the  School 
^Board  elections,  and  the  high  class  of  men  who  have  become 
<^^fitlidates  and  have  been  elected.  That  they  should  have  been 
^'^^  iilijig  to  undertake  a  task  which  is  full  of  labour  and  diffi- 
ouJty,  of  doubt  and  responsibility,  and  which  brings  with  it 
*^o  compensating  advantages  of  remuneration  and  position,  shows 
^t  once  the  amount  of  interest  felt,  and  the  strong  public  spirit, 
'**''laich  is  ready,  now  'as  always,  for  public  duty.  That  they 
sliould  have  been  so  generally  elected,  that  the  ratepayers  should 
**^ve  chosen  men  who  put  education  first  and  economy  second, 
^«id  who  desire  to  do  their  work  in  a  liberal  and  uncompro- 
^^^ising  spirit,  is  a  proof  that  the  country  at  large  is  leavened 
^*^*tli  that  same  interest  in  the  subject  which  hitherto  has  been 
*^*^nfioed  to  certain  classes.  The  proceedings  of  the  Boards 
j^^inselves  have  shown  a  desire,  not  only  to  make  Elementary 
*-*^tlucation  thorough,  but  to  remember  that  Natitmal  Education 
**^Ust  be  looked  upon  as  a  whole,  and  that  no  system  is  good 
^^^ich  does  not  weld  together  the  various  classes  of  schools,  and 
*»erefore  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  so  that  not  only 
*^all  a  good  average  of  knowledge  be  obtainable  by  all,  but 
*-*c?re  shall  be,  for  those  w^ho  are  capable  of  higher  things,  a 
^ ^ans  of  climbing  the  ladder,  which  has  (to  use  a  phrase  now 
Uiotis)  *  its  foot  in  the  gutter  and  its  top  in  the  University/ 
i*^  aJ!  tnese  things  we  rejoice ;  they  may  last  in  full  vigour  only 
^  a  time,  but  in  that  time  they  will  give  an  impulse  which 
*ll  never  be  lost.  If  a  reactionary  feeling  should  come  over 
and  a  stationary  period  succeed  the  present,  still  a  vastly 
J^rlier  level  will  have  been  reached,  and  in  these  matters  there 
'I  lie  no  steps  backward. 

I  I  is  not  (as  we  have  said)  on  mere  legal  obligation  or  a  sense 
expediency  that  we  rely,  '  Fill  our  schools  that  you  may 
Jity  our  workhouses  and  our  gaols,'  is  a  good  common-sense 


t  rv»  but  suet  ciies  never  refich  the  ilepths  :  tliej  may  support,  bu? 
t  annot  create  enthusiasm.  The  intellectual  zeal  for  the*  discovery 
antl  the  spread  of  truth,  the  sense  of  our  moral  duty  to  oai 
fellow  citizens  and  of  the  need  of  morality  for  their  own  culture 
antl  happiness,  the  warm  spirit  of  sympathy  which  shrinks  fron 
seeinj^  the  misery  of  io^norance  in  others,  as  it  would  from  th« 
misery  of  jxnerty  and  starvation — all  these  elements  must  ac 
U|Km  the  spirit  of  the  nation^  to  make  it  rise  to  its  high  dutv 
And  ne  are  stating  no  matter  of  theory,  but  a  matter  of  soh 
Iiistoiical  fact,  when  we  say  that  hitherto  in  the  annals  of 
world  no  movement  has  united  and  harmonized  these  variot: 
elements  in  its  sen' ice,  unless  it  has  been  able  to  invoke 
spirit  of  religious  belief  and  religious  enthusiasm,  and  to  reg 
«ot  only  a  citii^nshin  of  this   world^   but  also  'a  cttizeosh^. 


NoT«  TO  THK  Akticlk  cm  ^Tho  Chrondk^  of  the  Gpspeln," 
No,  ^0,  |i.  607.  The  tuuno  of  one  of  the  GoTensoft  of  Syria,  YoIilj 
Satttniiuus,  has  b^en  tiuidTfirtcutly  omitted.     It  should  fitanil  Ihn^s^ 
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AltT»  L — ^1,  Experimental  liwestigation  of  tlie  Spirit  ManifeMa- 
tions^  demonstrating  the  Existence  of  Spirits  and  their  Communion 
with  Mortals.  By  Robert  Hare,  M.D.^  Professor  of  Chemislry 
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BELIEF    in   occasional  direct   communications  between 

_      the  disembcxlied  spirits  of  the  dead  and  the  souls  of  the 

*A"v*ingi  as  well  as  in  the  pfjssession  of  *  occult  *  powers  of  various 

*tix^ds,  derived  from  this  intercourse  with  the  nether  world,  by 

"*^   individuals  to  whom  such  communications  are  %^ouchsafcd, 

•^s^ms  to   have  prevailed,   under  some  form  or  other,  from  the 

'^^X'liest  historic  period.     And  at  the  present  time  it  not  merc-Jy 

ittrs^ers  as  a  superstition  among'  races  that  have  made  but  slight 

**^^^i:^ance    on    their    primitive   rudeness,    but    is    extensively  and 

^^'K'iously  entertained  in  the  very  heart  of  nations  that  claim  to 

**5^ixl  the  van  of  modem  civilisation;  bein^  professed  not  only  by 

^^^    ignorant  but  by  the  well-instructed,  and  alike  by  those  who 

^^^€>^edly  trust — as   to  all   that  relates  to  the  unseen ^ — in   Faith 

^'^tlier    than   in  Reason,    and    by   such  as  glory  in  their  entire 

"^^dom  from  antiquated  prejudices  of  every  description. 

t^or  a  time,  indeed,  the  mental  tendencies  which  lie  at  the 

io\t»nlation    of   this  belief  develojied  themselves   in  a   different 

^*^i"€?ction.    The  Witch  Mania  that  had  given  occasion  to  frightful 

^^^secutions,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  bigoted  fi^rm  of 

*^^^t»ian  Catholicism,  in  various  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  and 

^ticler  that  of  a  gloomy  and  fanatical  Calvinism  in  Siotland  aiul 

-^^e^  England,  had  passed  away  by  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 

?*^*     A  more  healtliy  Rationalism  was  beginning  to  grow  up  ; 

^^    theory  of  Evidence  was  beginning  to  be  better  understood. 
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and  its  rules  more  strictly  applied;  and  sober*mintled  people  had 
come   to  be  ashamed  of  the  credulity  which  had  subjected    w> 
many  harmless  victims  to  the  most  terrible  tortures,  and    had 
caused    the    sacrifice    of  so    many   innocent    lives.     The    ultm- 
Rationalism  which,  in  the  form  of  a  sceptical  and   materialistic 
philosophy,,  held  almost  undisputed  sway  in  France  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  embraced  else- 
where by  many  who  welcomed  it  as   releasing*  tbem  from    the 
trammels  of  slavish   superstition,  tended   still   further  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  narratives  of  spiritual  visitations  which  had 
been  previously  received  with  a  childlike  trust.     And  the  great 
scientific  discoveries  in  which  that  epoch  was  so  fruitful  made 
its  sauans  look  to  an  increased  acquaintance  with  Nature,  rather 
than  to  supernatural  agencies,  for  the  explanation  of  pheoomena 
that  seemed  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary   knowledge.     Thus^ 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the    first  French  Revolution,  wo 
had  Mesraer  and  his  followers  claiming  to  be  the  vehicles  of  a 
new  force,  allied  to  electricity  in  its  potent  action  on  the  livings 
body,   and   derived,  not  from  communication   with  the   spirits 
of  the  dead,  but  from  their  own  intense  vitality.   Tlie  tremendous 
cataclysm   which    occurred    soon    afterwards,    and    the   giganti^ 
struggles  which  followed  it,  absorbed    the  attention  of  Europ 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  general 
peace  left  the  public  free  to  think  of  other  than  great  political 
and  social  questions,  Mesmerism   cropped  up  again,  and  soon 
underwent  a  development  so  remarkable  as  to  gain  for  it  a  very 
decided  hold  upon  the  minds  not  merely  of  the  credulous  vulgar, 
but  of  men  distinguished  in  various  departments  of  science.     In 
fact,  there  were  few  who  had  witnessed  its  phenomena  who  were 
not  inclined  to  admit  that  there  must  be  *  something  in  it/  though 
there  was  an  entire  want  of  accortlance  as  to  what  that  '  some- 
thing *  might  be ;  until  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  Braid,  a 
surgeon  of  Manchester,   on  a   form  of  artificial   somnambuHsiD 
which  he  found   himself  able  to   induce  in  a  large  number  of 
subjects  by  a  very  simple  process,  gave  a  clue  to  the  mysterr,| 
Of  these  researches,  and  of  other  enquiries  in  the  iame  direc- i 
tion    we    gave   an    account    in    the    pages    of    this  *Heifteff/ 
exactly   eighteen  years  ago ;  *  essaying  to  guide  nur  readers  U 
to  *  what  to  believe '   in  regard  to  Mesmerism,  Electro-Biology,  . 
Odylism,  Table-tuming,  and  (we  were  *  almost  ashatncd   to 
obliged  to  add  *)   Spirit-rapping  and  Table-talking.     We  hav4 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  exposition  w^as  regarded 
satisfactory,  not  merely  by  the  highly  intelligent  class  to  whom    ^^^ 
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was  immediately  addressed,  bot  by  the  ablest  of  our  physiologists 
and  psychologists  who  had  given  special  attention  to  the  subject 
We  were  not  sanjs^ine  enough  to  expect  that  it  would  exert  the  like 
influence  over  minds  specially  predisposed  to  a  belief  in  *  occult' 
agencies ;  their  want  of  scientific  culture  preventing  them  from 
ppreciating  the  force  of  scientific  reasoning,  while  their  defi- 
cdency  in  practical  good  sense  renders  them  liable  to  become  the 
I  slaves  of  dominant  idetis,  '  Such  persons,'  we  remarked,  *  are  no 
[  more  to  be  argued  with  than  are  insane  patients.  They  cannot 
^vESsent  to  any  projKisition  which  they  fancy  to  *be  in  the  least 
^B inconsistent  with  their  prepossessions ;  and  the  evidence  of  their 
^K.own  feelings  is  to  them  the  highest  athiinable  troth.  It  is  not  to 
^V  these  that  we  address  ourselves  ;— "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols  ; 
let  him  alone/' ' 

The  eighteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  we  penned  these 
words  have  given  them  a  melancholy  significance.  Under  the  desig- 
nation *  Spiritualists/  a  great  and  increasing  sect  has  arisen  both 
in  the  United  Stites  and  in  our  own  coontry,  which  numbers 
among  its  members  not  only  a  large  aggregate  that  may  be  con- 
stdered  as  representing  the  average  intelligence  of  our  social 
community,  but  some  of  the  most  cultivated  men  and  women  of 
our  time  }  whilst  distinguished  representatives  of  various  depart- 
ments of  science  have  attested  the  reality  of  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  occult  power  exerted  through 
the  chiefs  of  the  sect,  though  without  committing  themselves  to 
any  hypothesis  as  to  its  source. 

The  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Spiritualists  is  the  old  doctrine 
of  communication  between  the  spirits  of  the  departed  and  the 
souls  of  the  living  J  but  it  now  rests  not  upon  vague  accounts  of 
ghostly  visitations  witnessed  by  a  few  individuals  on  rare  and 
solemn  occasions — as  when  a  murder  was  to  be  discovered,  or  a 
hidden  treasure  revealed,^ but  upon  the  familiar  converse  held 
with  departed  relatives  and  friends  by  •circles*  sitting  round  a 
friendly  table.  For  it  was  discovered,  shortly  after  the  publi- 
cation of  our  former  article,  that  the  '  Table-talking '  therein 
described,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  em  I  spirits  (as  maintained 
by  the  Evangelical  clergymen  who  first  investigated  it)  furnished 
a  means  of  reaily  communication  with  spirits  of  a  more  harmless 
and  benignant  character,  who  are  always  waiting  about  us  for  a 
little  cheerful  talk,  and  who,  after  signifying  their  presence  by 
causing  the  table  to  move  round  or  to  tilt  over,  or  by  rapping 
sonorously  beneath  it,  obligingly  follow  the  directions  of  the 
individual  who  leads  the  conversjition,  and  return  answers 
according  to  any  system  of  spiritual  telegraphy  which  he  may 

I        dictate    to    them.     The  following    are   the  directions  given    to 
X  2  ta-rnVVs 
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family  parties  desiring  to  profit 
themselves  as  to  the  reality  of  a 
themselves  ia  communication  with  it : — 


y  this   method  of  satisfying 
pirit  world,'  and  o(  puttlag 


therj 


^  1.  Let  the  room  be  of  a  comfortable  temperature,  but  oool  rather 
thftn  warm — lot  arrangements  bo  mf%de  that  nobody  shall  enter  it, 
that  there  sbiill  bo  no  interruption  for  one  honr  during  the  sitting 
the  circle.     Wet,  damp,  and  foggy  weather  is  bad  for  the  production 
of  physical  phenomena, 

'  2.  Let  the  circle  consist  of  four,  five,  or  six  individuals,  about  the 
aame  number  of  each  sex.  Sit  round  an  uncovered  wooden  table, 
with  all  the  palms  of  the  hands  in  contact  with  its  top  sorfaoe. 
Whether  the  hands  touch  each  other  or  not  is  usually  of  no  im- 
portiinco.  Any  tal>lo  will  do»  just  large  enough  to  conveniently 
accfimmr>date  the  sitters.  The  removal  of  a  hand  from  the  table  for 
a  few  seconds  does  no  harm,  but  when  one  of  the  sitters  breaks  the 
eirele  by  leaving  the  table  it  sometimes,  but  not  always^  t&tj  oon- 
siderably  delays  the  mjimfeKtatious. 

'  3.  Before  the  sitting  begins,  place  some  pointed  load-pencils  aiid 
fiome  sheets  of  clean  writing-paper  on  the  table,  to  write  dofm  any 
communications  that  may  be  obtained. 

*  4.  People  who  do  not  like  each  other  should  not  sit  in  the  eamo 
circle^  for  such  a  want  of  harmony  tends  to  prevent  manifestati 
except  with  woll-dcvclopcrl  physic^il  mediums ;  it  is  not  yet  kno' 
why.     Btdief  or  unbelief  has  no  influence  on  the  manifefttatians,  " 
an  acrid  feeling  against  them  is  a  weakening  influence. 

'  5.  Before  the  manifestations  begiu,  it  is  well  to  engage  in  general 
conversation  or  in  singing,  and  it  is  best  that  neither  should  be  of  a 
frivolous  nattire.  A  prayerful,  earnest  feeling  among  the  mcmbcn 
of  the  circle  is  likely  to  attract  a  higher  and  more  pleasing  dmas  of 
spirits. 

*  6.  The  first  symptom  of  the  invisible  jwwer  at  work  Is  often  a 
feeling  like  a  cool  wind  sweeping  over  the  hands.  The  £rsi  nMmi* 
festations  will  probably  be  table  tlltings  or  raps, 

'  7,  When  motions  of  the  table  or  sounds  are  produced  freely,  ta 

avoid  confnsion,  let  one  person  only  speak,  and  talk  to  the  table  aa 

to  an  intelligent  being.     Let  him  tell  the  table  that  three  tilta  nr 

raps  mean    **Yo6,"   one  means  ''No,"   and  two  moan    *" Doubtfid,'" 

*  and  ask  whether  the  arrangement  is  imdci-stoocL     If  three  signals  be 

I  given  in  answer,  then  say,  **  If  I  speak  the  letters  of  the  alphabM 

'slowly,  will  you  signal  every  time  I  come  to  the  letter  you  wnnt,  and 

spell  us  out  a  message?"     Should  three  signals  be  given,  f^  k 

on  the   phm  proposed*  and  from  this  time  an  intelligent  nf 

communication  is  established. 

'  8.  Afterwards  tbo  question  aliould  be  pnt,  "  Are  we  Bittlni?  in  tho 

I  fight  order  to  get  the  best  manifestations?"    Probably  som  -< 

of  the  circle  will  then  be  told  to  change  seats  with  ooeh  •.-..,.  ..,A 

the  signals  wiU  bo  afterwards  strengthened.     Next  ask,  **  VHm  is  llto 

medium'/**    When  spirits  come  asserting  themselves  to  be  related 
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known  to  anybody  present,  well-choeon  questions  slionld  be  put  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  statements,  as  spirits  out  of  the  body  have  all 
the  virtues  and  all  the  failings  of  spirits  in  the  body, 

*  Possibly  at  the  first  sitting  of  a  circle  sympttitiig  of  other  forms  of 
mcdinmship  than  tilts  or  raps  may  make  their  appeai-anco/ 

It  is  a  very  common  things,  we  are  assured,  for  striking 
manifestations  to  be  obtained  in  this  way  at  the  first  sitting-  of 
a  family  'circle/  even  when  no  fulljHlcveloped  *  medium  '  is 
present  among  those  who  have  never  obtained  manifestations 
before;  but  for  one  successful  new  'circle'  thus  started  without 
a  *  medium/  there  are  six  or  seven  failures.  When  once  mani* 
festations  have  been  obtained,  however,  they  will  gradually 
increase  in  power  and  reliability  at  successive  sittings  ;  and  some 
one  of  the  *  circle'  will  probably  come  to  be  selected  by  the 
spirits  as  the  favoured  'medium*  of  their  higher  communica- 
tians.  The  gifts  possessed  by  these  '  mediums '  are  various  in 
their  kind.  Some,  if  they  only  sit  and  listen  for  spirit  voices, 
will  scarcely  ev^er  fail  to  hear  them  ;  and  lively  conversations 
then  ensue  between  themselves  and  their  visitors,  who  are  not 
always,  however,  such  as  a  well-regulated  household  would 
welcome  as  its  guests,  being  sometimes  found  out  to  be  '  evil 
spirits'  full  of  deceit  and  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Others 
are  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
friends  by  the  gentle  contact  of  spiritual  hands  and  the  fond 
kisses  of  spiritual  lips  ;  though  the  rougher  handlings  of 
unfriendly  spirits  sometimes  take  the  place  of  these  pleasant 
caresses.  Then  there  are  'writing  mctiiums,'  who,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  their  spiritual  instructors,  *  give  warnings  of  a  personal 
and  relative  character,  and  inculcate  purity  of  life  and  prayerful- 
ness  of  inclination  ;  the  person  acted  on  simply  consenting  to  let 
the  hand  be  used,  but  being  totally  unconscious  of  what  is  to  be 
produced.*  Sometimes,  instead  of  holding  the  pencil  between 
their  own  fingers,  the  'medium'  makes  use  of  a  little  platform 
mnning  upon  castors,  which  is  called  a  plancheUe  ;  the  pencil 
1%  fixed  to  the  under-side  of  this  platform,  and  moves  over  a 
piece  of  paper  placed  beneath,  the  hands  of  the  'medium '  being 
timply  laid  upon  its  upper  surface,  and  (as  is  asserted)  com- 
municating to  it  no  motion  whatever.  Another  mode  of  using 
the  *planchette  *  is  to  attach  to  its  farther  side  an  index,  which 
spells  out  words  by  pointing  downwards  to  their  component 
letters  in  succession,  upon  an  alphabet-card  placed  under  its 
extremity ;  this  method,  however,  which  was  the  one  first 
*^© vised,  is  now  generally  discarded  in  favour  of  the  more  simple 
•'^d  direct  planchette-writing.  Others,  again,  are  '  drawing 
Oi^dimns;*  sometimes  delineating  the  portraits  of  departed  rela- 
tives 
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tivea  or  friends,  even  thougt  they  have  never  been  known  to  the 
medium  in  life ;   sometimes  manifesting'  their  power  in  ihe  pro- 
duction of  strang-e  many-coloured  designs,  having  no  prototypes 
in  anythin^r  we  know  either  *  in  heaven  above,  or  on  the  e^rth  | 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  *  but  having  a  spiritual 
significance  which  may  either  be  revealed  through  the  individual 
by  whom  they  are  executed,  or  made  known  through  some  other  j 
interpreter.     Then,  a^ain,  there  are  the  '  medical  mediums^*  who^ 
may  be  presumed  to  bo  animated  by  the  spirit  of  departed  doc- 
tors, possessing  a  deeper  diagnostic  insight  and  greater  tbem- 
peutic  powers  than  they  enjoyed  on  earth ;   for  they  either  *  cure 
the  sick  by  the  hand  of  the  medium  being  floated  to  the  patient 
by  a  power  felt  but  not  seen,  and  placed  on  the  diseased  part  uf 
the  body,  the  medium  till  then  not  knowing  where  the  dtseasod, 
part  is/  or  they  dictate  prescriptions  for  material  medicines  tol 
be  made  up  by  the  family  druggist,  and  usc*d  *as  directed,' 

In  all  these  forms  of  communication  the  '  medium/  if  not 
alti>gether  wide-awake,  is,  at  any  rate,  not  asleep ;  and  though  the 
spirits  do  not  always  attend  when  summonetl,  the  receptive  powers 
of  the  *  medium  '  do  not  seem  to  be  ever  wanting.  In  the  case  uf 
the  *  trance-mediums,^  however,  it  is  different.  They  pass  into 
a  state  which,  as  reo^ards  the  outer  world,  is  one  of  complete 
unconsciousness;  and  in  this  condition  they  manifest  far  more 
extraordinary  powers,  of  which  the  pouring  forth  of  'some  of  the 
purest  and  most  magnificent  poetry  the  world  has  ever  seen'  is 
one  of  the  least*  The  spiritual  revelations  made  by  these  trai 
mediums  are  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  *  religion  of 
future/  A  new  set  of  Ten  Commandments  has  already  been 
issued  by  Mrs*  Emma  Hardinge ;  and  the  tw^o  great  ChristiaQ 
precepts  on  which  'hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,'  will, 
doubtless,  be  soon  superseded  by  the  higher  teaching  of  some  yet 
more  enlightened  Spiritualist. 

But  as  there  are  obstinate  sceptics,  who  are  prejudiced -enoagl 
to  aflirm  that  all  these  extraordinary  communications  repr 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  workings  of  the  minds  and 
bixlies  of  their  supposed  recipients,  under  conditions  well  under- 
stood by  physiologists  and  psychologists,  the  spirits  occasiooallj 
vouchsafe  to  manifest  their  presence  by  their  direct  action  on 
material  bodies,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate.  Chairs  and 
tables  are  lifted  into  the  air,  or  drawn  along  the  floor,  without 
the  contact  of  human  liands ;  exquisite  melodies  are  given  forth 
by  pianos,  accordions,  and  guitars,  without  the  instrumentality 
of  any  but  invisible  performers;  and— wonder  of  wonders! — 
living  men  and  women  are  *  caught  up'  from  the  ground  and 
home  aloft  in  the  air :  sometimes  floating  between  the  heads  of 
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the  'circle '  and  the  ceHin":  of  tlie  apartment  in  which  they  were 
sitting  together;  sometimes  bein^  carried  through  open  windows 
into  another  chamber  of  the  same  house ;  bnt  sometimes  being 
transjiorted  from  one  house  to  another  at  miles*  distance,  and 
entering^  chambers  of  which  the  doors  and  windows  are  firmly 
closed ;  so  that  the  only  mode  of  accounting  for  their  ingress  is 
to  suppose  that  the  ceiling  has  dissolved  itself  into  its  constituent 
atoms,  to  allow  the  fleshly — not  the  spiritual — visitor  to  enter,  and 
has  then  closed  together  again  into  its  pristine  continuity.  This, 
l>e  it  observed,  is  the  explanation  offered,  in  sober  seriousness, 
by  spiritualists  themselves.  All  these  wonders  we  are  gravely 
called  on  to  believe  on  *  the  testimony  of  multitudes  who  knoio 
them  to  be  true  j*  and  we  are  assured  that  their  purpose  is  '  to 
convince  an  unbelieving  world  that  the  dead  still  live,  and  hold 
direct  communication  with  those  whom  they  have  left  behind 
them  on  earth/ 

Now,  with  regard  to  a  large  part  of  the  phenomena  which 
fall  under  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  categories,  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  in  limine,  tliat  they  may  occur  independently  of 
any  intentional  or  consciously -exerted  agency  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  who  manifest  them,  and  that  they  are,  to  that 
€xientj  genuine.  We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  'writing* 
and  *  drawing  mediums,'  whose  honesty  we  regard  as  beyond  all 
q  nest  ion,  and  who  assure  us  most  positively  that  the  products 
of  their  pencils  arc  not  knowingly  or  designedly  executed  by 
them ;  their  hands  being  guided,  not  by  any  will  of  their  own, 
but  by  some  power  altogether  independent  of  it  And  we  have 
*  assisted  *  at  spiritual  seances^  at  wh^ch  answers  have  been  given, 
bv  the  tilting  of  tables,  to  questions  addressed  to  the  supposed 
spiritual  visitants ;  and  hive  had  reason  for  accepting,  with  the 
fallest  confidence,  the  assurance  of  our  coadjutors  that  they  had 
no  more  consciousness  of  having  been  in  any  way  parties  to  the 
movements  than  we  had  ourselves.  Of  course,  there  are  pre- 
tenders to  the  possession  of  these  as  of  other  'occult *  powers, 
who,  either  for  gain  or  for  amusement,  practise  on  the  credulity 
of  the  public.  We  put  such  out  of  the  question  for  the  time, 
and  address  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  presented  themselves  w^ithin  our  own  experience, 
under  conditions  which  satisfy  us  that,  although  the  performers 
are  wrong  in  assigning  them  to  '  spiritual  agency,'  they  are  quite 
Ja&ti5eil  in  affirming  their  own  unconsciousness  of  any  active 
participation  in  their  production. 

Oar  position,  then,  is  that  the  so-called  spiritual  communica- 
tions come  from  withiuj  not  from  without^  the  individuals  who 
Me   themselves   to   be   the   recipients  of  them ;   that  they 
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belong  to  the  class  termed  'subjective'  by  physiolog-ists  and 
psychologists;  and  that  the  movements  by  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed, whether  the  tilting  of  tables  or  the  writing  of  planchettes, 
are  really  prodoced  by  their  own  muscular  action,  exerted  in- 
dependently of  tlieir  own  wills  and  qwite  unconsciously  to  then 
selves.  And  of  the  trnth  of  this  position  we  hope  to  be  able 
satisfy  every  unprejudiced  reader,  though  we  entirely  despair  of 
convincing  such  as  have  already  surrendered  their  comtnoo 
sense  to  the  delusions  of  a  credulous  imagination. 

The  doctrine  of  *  unconscious  muscular  action*  is  not,  as  the 
spiritualists  allege,  a  '  hypothesis '  invented  for  the  oceasioo, 
but  is  one  oi  the  best  established  principles  of  physiology,  havin|f 
its  basis  in  daily  and  hourly  experience,  the  only  question  being 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  applicability.  What  is  the  *  beating  of  the 
heart '  but  unconscious  muscular  action  ?  our  consciousness  being 
only  affected  by  the  movcmeot  when  it  makes  itself  felt  by 
undue  violence.  What  is  the  'drawing  of  the  breath'  but  in- 
voluntary muscular  action,  of  which  we  only  become  conscious 
when  we  direct  our  attention  to  it  ?  That  which  is  true  of  these 
instinctive  or  ;7rimfln7?/-automatic  movements  is  no  less  true — as 
was  shown  a  hundred  years  since  by  Hartley — ^of  many  otheni, 
which,  leametl  in  the  first  instance  by  voluntary  efff>rt,  become 

*  secondarily -BMtomatic^  by  habitual   repetition.     Has  it    ncrcr 
occurred  to  one  of  these  objectors  to  be  carried  along  by  the 

*  unconscious  muscular  action'  of  his  legs,  whilst  either  engaged 
in  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  friend  or  deeply  engrossed 
in  a  train  of  thoughts  of  his  own,  so  that  he  finds  himself  at  bis 
destination  before  he  knew  that  he  had  done  more  than  set  oat 
towards  it?  Could  not  almost  any  of  our  fair  readers  remember 
to  have  played  a  piece  of  music,  under  circumstances  so  dis- 
tracting to  her  thoughts  and  feelings  that  she  has  come  to  the 
end  without  *  the  least  idea  of  how  she  ever  got  through  it '  ? 
And  has  not  the  like  experience  occurred  to  many  a  member  of 
the  stronger  sex,  who  has  been  called  on,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, to  read  aloud,  or  to  go  thniugh  a  public  recitation  ? 
Tlie  celebrated  prestidigitateur  Robert  Houdin,  whose  entertaining 
autobiography  affords  many  valuable  lessons  in  psychology  to 
those  who  know  how  to  profit  by  them,  tells  us  that  in  early  Ii~" 
he  trained  himself  to  read  a  book  with  attention  whilst  keepiE 
four  balls  in  the  air ;  and  that  he  so  far  retained  this  powers 
after  an  almost  entire  disuse  of  it  for  thirty  years,  as  to  be  able 
still  to  read  with  ease  whilst  keeping  up  three  balls.  He  had 
also  trained  himself  to  solve  mechanical  problems  whilst  exhi- 
biting conjuring  feats  that  would  seem  to  require  the  most 
intense  and  unremitting  attention.     We  have  been  assured  by  ad 
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itimate  friend  of  the  late  Albert  Smith  that  he  frequently  went 
browgh  his  performances  of  *  Mont  Blanc '  so  mechanicallj  as 
be  quite  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doin^,  his  mind  bein^: 
otherwise  occupied  throughout.  In  these  and  similar  cases,  the 
movements  depend  upon  the  'reflex  action 'of  that  lower  division 
of  the  nervous  centres  which  includes  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
ganglia  of  special  sense  at  its  summit.  It  is  through  the  orir/inal 
endowments  of  this  nervous  tract  that  those  institictive  mo%^e- 
ments  are  performed,  which  are  either  essential  to  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  our  existence — as  is  the  case  with  the  act  of  breathing 
throughout  life,  and  with  the  act  of  sucking  in  infancy — or  serve 
for  the  protection  of  important  organs  from  injury,  as  when 
the  eyelids  close  at  a  flash  of  light  or  a  loud  sound.*  And  it  is 
through  their  acquired  endowments  that  those  habitual  move- 
ments and  trains  of  movement  are  carried  on,  without  anything 
more  than  initiation  by  the  Will,  which  constitute  a  much 
larger  part  of  our  daily  life  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Each 
separate  muscular  contraction,  in  this  class  of  movements,  may 
be  prompted  by  a  fresh  sensory  suggestion,  immediately  received 
from  without;  as  where  the  fingers  of  the  piano-forte  player  or 
the  lips  of  the  reader  automatically  respond  to  the  sight  of  the 
notes  or  the  words  on  the  pages  before  them.  But  in  such  cases 
as  those  of  Houdin  or  Albert  Smith,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Mils  mechanism  (in  accordance  with  a  well-known  law  of 
ition)  had  so  shaped  itself  in  accordance  with  the  use 
hubiiually  made  of  it  as  to  execute  a  long  scries  of  varied  actions 
w^itbout  any  renewed  prompting  from  without,  each  contraction 
being  excited  by  the  sensory  impression  produced  by  that  which 
preceded  it;  just  as  when  the  lifting  of  a  lever  in  *  starting'  a 
locomotive  or  a  spinning- mule  gives  rise  to  that  wonderful 
Micoession  of  diverse  movements,  for  the  performance  of  which 
its  organisation  was  adapted  by  the  constructive  genius  of  a 
Stephenson  or  a  Roberts. 

U  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  and  similar  facts  merely 
show  that  movements  which  have  become  *  mechanical '  by 
habit  may  be  performed  involuntarily  and  unconsciously,  and 

*  It  was  by  mvoltiatarv  and  anconscioas  muscular  action,  that  one  of  our  most 

diBttngtiished  chemists  a  &w  years  ago  eicaped  the  lose  of  his  sight,  whilst  engaged 

in  the  ioTesug^tion  of  a  new  oompcund  he  bad  discovered,  of  tremendously  expJo- 

alte  power.     He  was  looking  at  a  small  quftutity  of  this  liquid  in  a  bottle  held  up 

befbre  bis  eyes,  when  he  saw  a  tla^h  of  light  and  heard  a  loud  detooationf  the 

bottle  beiu^  shivered  into  fragments  of  extreme  minuteness*     At  the  fit^t  moment 

be  belteYed  that  these  fragments  had  been  driven  into  his  eyes,  probably  blinding 

bits  for  life ;  but  be  preaently  found  to  his  intense  relief  that  the  fragments  had 

•11  been  driTen  into  ie  akin  of  his  ejelids,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  reflex 

prok<!iiTe  action  of  his  sensory  gaoglia,  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  m^uired  for 

^  image  of  the  partides  of  glass  from  bis  hand  to  Ms  face. 

that 
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that  they  afford  no  ground  for  affirming  that  such  movementB  , 
obviously  express  ideas  or  other  forms  of  mental  activity  can 
take  place  with  equal  independence  of  the  will  or  freedom  from 
conscious  exertion  of  the  muscles.  Here,  again,  we  can  meet 
our  objector  bv  showing  that  such  a  modus  operandi  has  long 
been  one  of  the  admitted  verities  of  physiological  science.  As 
far  back  as  the  3 ear  1814,  a  very  important  memoir  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Layrock  (now  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh)  on  the  '  Reflex  Action  of  the  Brain,'  io 
which  he  most  distinctly  showed  that  involuntary  muscular 
movements  take  place  in  respondencc  not  merely  to  scnsatioiii 
but  to  ideas  ;  and  not  merely  at  the  prompting  of  ideas  actually 
before  the  mind,  but  through  the  action  of  the  substrata  left 
by  post  mental  operations.  Thus,  for  example,  the  convulsive 
paroxysm  of  hydrophobia  may  be  excited  not  merely  by  the 
sight  or  the  sound  of  water,  but  by  the  idea  of  water  suggested 
either  by  a  picture  or  by  the  verbal  mention  of  it.  But  at 
Dr.  L?iycock  did  not  at  that  time  recognise  the  essential  dis- 
tinctness of  the  senso7y  ffamjlia  from  the  cerebrum^  wbich^ — being 
so  obscurely  marked  in  the  brain  of  man  as  to  be  commonlj 
overlooked — can  only  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  student  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  he  confounded  together  the  two  classes 
of  actions  of  which  they  are  the  separate  instruments,  and  hit 
views  did  not  receive  the  attention  they  merited.  The  doctrijie 
of  the  "^reflex  action  of  the  sensory  ganglia '  having  been  loD^ 
previously  taught  by  Dn  Carpenter,  under  the  title  of  ^Seiitori- 
motor  Activity/  he  was  subsequently  led,  by  Dr.  LaycocVt 
reasoning,  to  see  that  it  might  be  extended  to  the  cerebniiii 
proper.  And  on  the  12th  of  March,  1852,  some  months  before 
the  Table-turning  epidemic  broke  out,  he  delivered  a  lecture,  *t 
the  Roy  a!   Institution,  on  what  he  termed  the  LI  prin- 

ciple of  action  J  which  consists  in  the  involuntary  1  ^  i  made 
by  the  muscles  to  ideas  %vith  which  the  mind  may  be  poaseoed 
when  the  directing  power  of  the  will  is  in  abeyance.  Coo- 
sidered  as  the  *  reHex  action '  of  the  cerebrum  proper — 

*  **  tliis  Idoo-motor  principle,"  said  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  find*  its 
priate  place  in  the  physiological  system,  which  would,  iu(" 


incomplete  without  it  And,  when  it  is  once  recognised,  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  numerous  phenomena  whicSi  have 
been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  many  who  have  been  convmoed  of 
their  gGnainencss,  and  who  could  not  see  any  mode  of  rooooiciliog 
them  with  the  kfioin-n  laws  of  nervous  action.  These  pbonanieMi 
have  been  clearly  proved  to  depend  upon  the  Btate  of  « 
cUenti(m  on  the  part  of  the  performer ;  his  will  l>cing  temv 
withdrawn  from  the  control  of  his  muscles  by  the  state  of  abstracliir 
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to  which  liis  mind  is  given  np,  and  the  aniimpation  of  a  given  remit 
Ijeiiig  the  gtiiniilus  which  directly  and  involniitarily  prompts  the 
muscular  movements  thiit  produce  it."  ' 

This  doctrine  was  at  once  accepted  by  many  of  our  highest 
physiological  authorities ;  so  that  when  Professor  Farad*\y  was 
called  ypon  to  explain  the  mystery  of  Table-turning  (which  had 
not  then  been  attributed  either  to  'diabolical*  or  to  'spiritual* 
agency,  but  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  due  to  electricity),  he 
was  able  not  merely  to  prove  by  the  ingenious  '  indicator  *  he 
devised,  that  the  movement  is  really  and  solely  due  to  the 
muscular  action  of  the  operators,  but  to  refer  for  a  scientific 
rationale  of  that  action  to  a  physiological  principle  distinctly 
formularised  more  than  a  year  previously,  and  less  precisely 
enunciated  nine  years  before.*  The  lesson  afforded  by  the  truly 
scientific  method  followed  by  this  great  master  of  experimental 
philosophy,  in  the  investigation  of  a  class  of  phenomena,  pre- 
senting w^hat  was,  to  him,  an  altogether  novel  character,  should 
not  have  been  lost  upon  those  who  profess  to  be  his  disciples. 
But,  OS  we  shall  presently  see,  it  has  been  entirely  disregarded, 
not  merely  by  such  *  spiritualists  '  as  plume  themselves  upon 
*  jwt  being  fettered  by  scientific  education/  but  by  men  from 
whom  better  things  might  have  been  exjwcted.  The  first  point 
tested  by  Faraday  was  whether  the  interposition  of  his  '  indica- 
tors '  between  the  hands  of  the  operators  and  the  table  in  any  way 
interfered  with  the  movements  of  the  latter  ;  and  he  found  that 
n«j  such  interference  was  observable,  by  tying  the  boards  together 
and  taking  olF  the  index,  the  table  then  going  round  as  before, 

•  See  ProfeiBor  Faraday's  Letter  to  the  *  AtlieniEQin*  of  Jaly  2,  1853.     As  we 

nbali  li*v«  much  to  say  of  this  iodicator,  and  as  Professor  Faraday's  accoant  of  it 

i»  uot  now  genemlly  acc4?ssible,  we  shall  here  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 

whom  it  vsseDtially  concerofi.     Nothiog  could  be  simpler  than  Its  constroctioD, 

tfaoueb«  Jike  ererytbing  he  devised,  it  was  perfect  in  its  working.     A  couple  of 

hc»rd»  of  the  size  of  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper,  a  couple  of  small  rulers  or  cedar- 

penetls,  a  couple  of  indiarubber  bands,  a  couple  of  piuF,  and  a  strip  of  I'ght  wocmI 

or  c:irdbo&rd  eight  or  ten  inches  lon^,  constittited  its  material's.     The  ruh»rs  being 

Iau!  on  cue  of  the  boards,  each  at  a  little  distance  from  one  of  its  sides;  and  parallel 

Ui  it*  theother  board  was  laid  upon  the  rulers,  so  that  it  would  roll  on  them  from  side 

t»t»d«;  and  its  movements  were  restrained,  without  being  prevented,  by  stretch- 

1a|  the  tndiambber  bands  over  both  boards,  so  as  to  pass  above  and  beneath  the 

ralm.    Otie  of  the  p'ms  was  fixed  upright  into  the  lower  board  close  to  the  middle 

^  sU  fartlier  edge,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  upper  being  cut  away  at  that 

pvtf  10  that  the  pin  should  not  hear  against  it ;  the  second  pin  was  fixed  Into  the 

^iper  board,  about  an  inch  back  from  the  first ;  and  the  strip  of  wood  or  card- 

J'^fd  was  so  fixed  on  these  pins  as  to  constitute  a  lever  of  which  the  pin  on  the 

*J^«r  hoard  was  the  fulcrum,  while  motion  was  imparted  to  the  short  arm  of  it  by 

jj'«pia  on  the  upper  board.     Any  lateral  motion  given  to  the  upper  board  by  the 

^^laid  (ipon  it  would  thus  cause  the  index-point  of  the  long  arm  of  the  levep 

J^Bwi^e  through  a  long  arc  iu  the  opposite  direction ;  the  amount  of  thai  molioa 

^g  liependciit  on  the  ratio  between  the  long  and  the  short  arms  of  the  lever 

When 
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When,  however,  the  upper  board  was  free  to  move^  and  each 
performer  fixed  his  (or  her)  eyes  upon  the  index,  so  as  to  be 
made  cognizant  by  its  movement  of  the  slightest  lateral  pressure 
of  the  hands,  any  communiration  of  motion  to  the  table  was 
usually  kept  in  check  ;  but  if  the  table  did  go  round  under  this 
condition^  its  motion  was  always  preceded  by  a  very  decided 
movement  of  the  index  in  the  opposite  <lirection.  And  the  same 
indication  was  given  when  the  index  was  hidden  from  the 
oprrator,  but  was  watched  by  another  person  ;  any  movement 
shown  by  the  table  under  that  condition  being  always  preceded 
by  a  considerable  motion  of  the  index  in  the  opposite  direction. 
And  thus  it  may  be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  as  the  table 
never  went  round  unless  the  'indicator'  showed  that  laterml 
muscular  pressure  had  been  exerted  in  the  direction  of  its  move- 
ment, and  as  it  always  did  go  round  when  the  '  indicator '  showed 
that  such  lateral  pressure  was  adequately  exerted,  its  moHon  wa$ 
sohhf  due  to  the  muscular  action  of  the  performers.  Any  persons 
who  dispute  this  conclusion  are  obviously  bound  to  prove  the 
contrary,  by  showing  that  the  table  will  go  round  without  anj 
deflection  of  the  index  by  lateral  pressure. 

But  it  was  assertetl  by  the  two  clerical  seers  of  Bath,  who 
made  the  notable  discovery  in  1853  that  the  turning  of  tables 
was  effected  by  Satanic  agency, — and  the  assertion  is  re*cchoed  by 
the  *  Spiritualists*  of  the  present  day,  who  consider  Satan  as  their 
great  opponent, — *  that  Professor  Faraday's  experiment  has  not 
the  slightest  bearing  upon  their  performances ;  inasmuch  as 
'  those  who  tried  it  in  his  (Professor  Faraday*s)  presence  imparted 
the  motion,  trhirh  ive  did  not/  But  Professor  Farad  ay  *»  Table- 
turners  were  originally  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  the  Rers. 
Gillson  and  Godfrey,  and  their  follower  Mr.  Dibdin,  that  the 
table  could  not  have  derived  its  motion  from  themselves :  they 
repudiated  the  idea,  when  suggested  to  them,  as  utterly  opposed 
to  their  own  consciousness;  and  yet  the  infallible  'indicator' 
showed  them  that  they  were  mistaken.  We  wonder  how  such 
objectors  could  be  convinced.  The  only  evidence  of  which  thejr 
will  admit  the  cogency  being  that  of  their  own  senses,  they  are 
of  course  bound  to  believe  in  the  motion  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth ;  in  the  power  of  a  conjuror  to  pour  any  quantity  of  any 
number  of  liquors  out  of  an  inexhaustible  quart  bottle;  and  in 
the  possession  of  their  legs  by  some  friendly  spirit,  when  they 


I 


♦  We  hiYc  beea  gniTely  auared  by  a  lad  j-«pi ritualist  of  gr^at  i 

ceeiiee  and  considenible  poetic  gifb,  that  the  medieiJ  and  sck*titino  cppowmU  of 
SpiritoaUsm  are  emisuirie*  of  the  DctU,  who  foresees  that  hU  domiaiaa  oa  csnfe 
is  seriously  imi>erilled  by  the  extension  «Mf  the  new  ftith  t 
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find  themselves  to  have  walked  on  to  their  destination  without 
any  consciousness  of  exertion. 

That  the  *  tilting '  of  a  table  in  response  to  questions  put  to  it 
—which  is  described  bv  the  Spiritualists  as  the  '  liftin^^  of  its 
leg,'  as  if  the  table  itself  stood  still — is  due  to  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  hands  laid  upon  it^  may  then  be  assumed  as  self- 
evtdent  until  the  contrartj  sitall  have  been  proved.  And  those  who 
affirm  that  it  is  produced,  not  by  muscular,  but  by  'spiritual' 
or  'psychic'  agency,  are  bound  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  by 
showing  that  no  downward  pressure  is  exerted.  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  construct  an  apparatus  ft>r  detecting  vertical 
prepare  by  the  movement  of  an  index,  in  the  same  general  plan 
as  Faraday's  'indicator'  for  lateral  pressure;  and  yet  no  one,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  even  attempted  thus  to  show  that  the 
verdict  of  common  sense  is  otherwise  than  true.  We  have, 
indeed,  been  gravely  assured  by  a  lady  of  unimpeachable 
reracity,  that  a  table  in  her  own  house,  with  7W  person  hein(f  near 
ity  on  being  asked  her  age,  *  lifted  up  its  leg  and  struck  forty- 
two/ the  correct  number  of  years  ;  a  result  which  sn  appalled  her, 
that  she  sold  the  table  forthwith.  But  on  our  hinting  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  she  had  quite  correctly  remembered  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  which  had  happened  some  years  previously,  she 
promised  to  consult  some  notes  she  had  made  at  the  time  ;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  she  honestly  told  us  that  there  was  one 
trifling  mistake  in  her  previous  account ;  for  that  she  and  her 
friends,  instead  of  being,  as  she  bad  thought,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  had  their  hands  on  the  table.  The  fact  that  the  table 
had  rapped  out  her  age,  and  that  she  had  parted  with  a  piece  of 
furniture  which  could  not  be  trusted  to  keep  so  important  a  secret, 
remained  on  record. 

That  tlie  answers  obtained  through  the  medium  of  tables, 
planchettes,  &c.,  reflect  the  mental  state,  either  of  the  tjuestioner, 
or  of  some  member  of  the  '  circle,'  may,  we  are  certain,  be 
assumed  as  a  general  fact.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  some 
antasing  instances  of  it.  Several  years  ago  we  were  invited,  with 
two  medical  friends,  to  a  very  select  seance^  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  a  lady,  the  Hon.  Miss  N- 
to   us  as  a   peculiarly  gifted  medium  ; 


who  was  described 
not  merely  being  the 
rehirle  of  spiritual  revelations  of  the  most  elevating  character, 
bat  being  able  to  convince  incredulyus  philosophers  like  our- 
selves of  the  reality  of  her  *  spiritual  *  gifts,  by  *  physical '  mani- 
rcslatlons  of  the  most  unmistakcable  kind.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Hon.  Miss  N was  not  in  great  force  on  the  occasion 

ol'm^r  visit  j  and  nothing  would  go  right.     It  was  suggested  tliat 
she  might  be  exhausted  by  a  most  successful  performance  which 

had 
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had  taken  place  on  the  previous  evening ;  and  that  the  spirits 
should  be  asked  whether  she  stood  m  need  o(  refreshment.  The 
question  was  put  by  our  host  (a  wine-merchant,  be  it  observed), 
who  repeated  the  alphabet  rapidly  until  he  came  to  N,  and  then 
went  on  slowly;  the  table  tilted  at  P.  The  same  process  was 
repeated,  until  the  letters  successively  indicated  were  P,  O,  R,  T 
But  this  was  not  enough.  The  spirits  might  prescribe  either 
pert  or  porter ;  and  the  alphabet  was  then  repeated  slowly  J'rom 
the  hcyiiming^  a  prolonged  pause  being  made  at  E  ;  as  the  table 
did  not  tilt,  a  bumper  of  port  was  administered  'as  direetetl/  It 
did  not,  however,  produce  the  expected  effect;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  *  manifestation'  we  shall  presently  notice  under 
another  bead  (p.  329),  the  seance  was  an  entire  failure.  Happening 
to  meet  our  host  a  few  days  afterwards,  however,  he  assured  us 
tbat  he  had  discovered  the  reason  of  its  want  of  success  in  *  the 
atmosphere  of  incredulity'  which  we  had  brought  with  us  j  for 
tbat  no  sooner  had  we  taken  our  departure,  than  a  series  of  most 
wontlerful  phenomena  presented  themselves,  which,  if  ther  had 
occurred  in  our  presence,  must  have  convinced  us.  The  like 
experience,  we  may  here  say,  has  been  so  frequently  repealed, 
that  we  have  been  forced  to  abandon  as  useless  the  attempt  to 
test  by  personal  examination  the  wonders  which  have  been 
narrated  to  us.  And  thus  we  are  justified  in  our  continncd 
incredulity  by  the  judgment  of  Spiritualists  themselves.  For,  as 
one  of  them  honestly  says,  *  the  phenomena  seen  in  spiritual 
circles  arc  so  extraordinary,  and  so  unlike  those  coming  within 
the  ordinary  range  of  human  experience,  that  it  is  quite  right 
not  to  accept  them  on  the  testimony  of  others.  Each  individual 
should  witness  and  test  them  personally,  and  believe  nothtDf^ 
until  the  absolute  knowledge  is  gained  that  denial  is  impossible/ 
On  another  occasion,  we  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  a  house 
at  which  two  ladies  were  staying,  who  worked  the  planclwttc  on 
the  orijjinal  method,  and  our  long  previous  knowledge  of  whom 
placed  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  anything  but  *^// -deception. 
One  of  them  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  of  her  interccmrse 
with  the  spirit- world  ;  and  her  planchette  was  continually  at  work 
beneath  her  hands,  its  index  pointing  to  successive  letters  and 
.figures  on  the  card  before  it,  just  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a 
^tclegrapb-dial  acted  on  by  galvanic  communication.  After 
having  watchefl  the  operation  for  some  time,  and  assured  our- 
selves that  the  answers  she  obtained  to  the  questions  she  put  to 
her  spiritual  visitants  were  just  what  her  own  simple  and  devout 
nature  would  suggest,  we  adilressed  her  thus : — 

*  *'  Ton   believe    that  your  replies  aro  dictattxl   to  you   hy  your 
spiritual  IricndB,  and  that  your  hands  arc  the  passiTe  vehicles  nf  the 

spizitoil 
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spiritual  agency  by  wliick  tlie  planchette  is  directed  in  spellmg  them 
out.  We  believe,  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  tho  answers  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  your  own  brain,  and  that  the  phinchetto  is  moved  by  your 
own  jnu^les.  Now  we  (^n  t6st  by  a  very  simple  experiment  whether 
^0Ut  view  or  ou,t8  ia  tbe  correct  one.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
ahd  ^our  eifes  when  yon  ask  your  <inestion,  and  to  let  ug  watch  what 
tbe  planchette  spuUs  out  ?  If  the  spirits  guide  it  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  do  so  as  well  when  your  eyes  ai'O  shut  as  when 
thoy  are  open.  If  the  table  is  moved  by  your  own  bands  it  will  not 
give  definite  replies,  except  under  the  guidance  of  your  own  vision.*  '* 

To  this  appeal  our  friend  replied  that  she  could  not  think  of 
makiDg  such  an  experiment,  as  *  it  would  show  a  want  of  faith;  * 
and  all  our  arguments  and  persuasions  could  only  bring  her  to 
tbe  point  of  ashing  the  spirits  whether  she  mifjht  comply  with 
our  request  The  reply  was,  '  No/  She  then,  at  our  continued 
urgency,  asked  *  Why  not  ? '  The  re^ly  was,  *  Want  of  faith/ 
Putting  a  still  stronger  pressure  upon  her,  we  induced  her  to  ask, 
*  Faith  in  what?'  The  reply  was,  *  In  God/  Of  course,  any 
further  appeal  in  that  quarter  would  have  been  useless  ;  and  we 
consequently  addressed  ourselves  to  our  other  fair  friend,  whose 
high  culture  and  great  general  intelligence  had  prepared  her  for 
our  own  lationalistic  explanation  of  marvels  which  bad  seriously 
perplexed  her.  For  having  been  engaged  a  short  time  before  in 
promoting  a  public  movement,  w^bich  had  brought  her  into  con- 
tact with  a  number  of  persons  who  bad  previously  been  strangers 
to  her.  sbe  bad  asked  questions  respecting  tbem  which  elicited 
replies  that  were  in  many  instances  such  as  she  declared  to  be 
quite  unexpected  by  herself, — specially  tending  to  inculpate  some 
of  her  coadjutors  as  influenced  by  unworthy  motives.  After  a 
little  questioning,  however,  she  admitted  to  us  that  she  had  pre- 
Tioosly  entertained  lurking  suspicions  on  this  point,  which  she 
bad  scarcely  even  acknowledged  to  herself,  far  less  made  known 
lo  others :  and  was  much  relieved  when  w^e  pointed  out  that  the 
plaocbette  merely  revealed  what  was  going  on  in  the  under- 
stratum of  her  own  mind.  Her  conversion  to  our  view  was 
eoroplete,  when,  on  her  trying  tbe  working  of  tbe  plancbette 
witb  her  eyes  shut,  its  pointers  went  aatray  aUogether, 

This  test  would  at  once  dispose,  we  feel  assured,  of  all  tbe 

Eeribrmances  of  the  'drawing  mediums';'  unless,  indeed^  they 
nve  so  trained  themselves  to  work  under  the  guidance  of  their 
*  muscular  sense'  as  to  be  more  or  less  independent  of  vision, 
f!specially  in  states  akin  to  somnambul  ism.  For,  as  we  showed  in 
uur  former  article  (vol.  xciii,  p.  531),  tbe  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tioa  upon  tbe  muscular  sense,  in  such  conditions,  often  renders  the 
subjects  of  tbem  able  to  direct  the  movements  by  which  icriting 

is 
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is  executed,  with  an  exactness  which  could  not  have  been  sur* 
passed  if  the  eyes  had  been  used.  There  is  one  application  of 
the  test,  however,  which,^ — where  it  can  be  fairly  made, — may  he 
relied  on  as  infallible.  Every  one  who  has  practised  *  free-hand  ' 
drawing  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  describe  any  pair  of  cunes 
(as  the  two  sides  of  an  arch)  with  perfect  *  bilateral  symmetry;' 
such  symmetry  being  only  obtainable,  with  any  approach  to 
exactness,  by  repeated  touch ings-up  of  one  half  or  the  other. 
Now  if  the  hand  of  a  'drawing-medium^  be  under  spiritual 
guidance,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  delineate  such  curves,  where  they 
form  part  of  the  architectural  or  odier  design  which  the  medium 
is  directed  to  trace  out,  with  exact  symmetry  in  the  first  itistancc. 
Yet  it  was  candidly  admitted  to  us  by  a  *  drawing-medium,*  who 
was  showing  us  her  elevations  of  'spiritual  templc»s* — which 
were  in  a  style  that  included  Moorish  arches  and  Hindoo  domes, 
with  other  features  of  the  like  kind — that  she  was  obliged  to 
obtain  the  required  symmetry'  by  continually  looking  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  gradually  bringing  hex  curves  into 
accordance,  just  as  any  merely  human  draughtsman  would  do. 

There  is  another  class  of  phenomena,  the  genuineness  of  which 
we  regard  as  extremely  well*attested,  and  which  is  continually 
adduced  by  Spiritualists  as  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  all  scien- 
tific explanations  based  on  the  doctrine  of  'unconscious  muscular 
action/  '  How,'  we  are  triumphantly  asked,  *  does  that  doctrinr* 
account  for  the  answers  being  often  correct  statements  of  facts  not 
known  either  to  the  questioner  or  to  any  one  at  the  table,  and^  io 
some  instances,  even  contrary  to  their  belief  at  the  time?*  For 
example,  the  question  having  been  put,  at  one  of  Mr,  DibdinV 
ftanceHi  '  How  many  years  is  it  since  Her  Majesty  came  to  tlie 
throne  ?  '  the  table  struck  a  number  which  was  subsequently 
found  by  the  almanack  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  no  one 
present  knew  the  date  of  her  accession;  and  the  question  being 
afterwards  put  as  to  the  age  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  like 
result  was  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  question  put  on 
the  same  occasion,  *  How  many  men  are  employed  in  llie  shop 
below?'  the  table  replied  by  striking  three  and  giving /»£w  gentle 
rises;  on  which  the  employer,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  said — 
*  There  are  /bwr  men  and  two  boys,  so  three  is  a  mistake ;'  but  he 
afterwards  remembered  that  one  of  the  young  men  was  out  of 
town. 

Now,  so  far  are  we  from  regarding  these  and  similar  pheno- 
mena, of  which  a  very  curious  variety  has  been  communicated  to 
us  by  trustworthy  witnesses,  from  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  communication,  that  we  are  prepared  to  show  them  Iti 
be  no  less  reducible  than  the  preceding  to  knoicn  scterttific  prin* 
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ri/ifer,  of  which  they  afford  peculiarly  mteresti nor  exemplifications. 
The  psychologists  of  Germany,  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  have 
taught  that  much  of  our  mental  work  is  done  icithovt  comciotts^ 
ness :  hut  this  doctrine,  though  systematically  expounded  by  Sir 
VV,  Hamilton  under  the  designation  '  Latent  Thought,'  has  only 
of  late  attracted   the  attention  of  physiologists.     Though   fore- 
sbadowed    by    Dr.    Lavcock,   in    his   memoir  of   L^44r    on    the 
•  Reflex  Action  of  the  Brain,*  it  was  not  expressed  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  obtain  recognition  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  who 
studied  that  essay  with  the  care  tow^hich  its  great  ability  entitles 
it     Some  years  afterwards,  however,  Dr.  Carpenter  was  led,  by 
considering   the   anatomical   relation   of  the  Cerebrum    to   the 
Sensorium   or  centre   of   consciousness,   to   the  conclusion  that 
ideitionnl  changes  may  take  place  in  the  cerebrum  of  which  we 
may  be  at  the  time  unconscious  through  a  want  of  receptivity  on 
the  part  of  the  sensorium,  just  as  it  is  unconscious  during  sleep 
of  the  impressions  made  by  visual  images  on  the  retina ;  but 
that  the  results  of  such  changes  may  afterwards  present  them- 
selves to  the  consciousness  as  ideaSj  elaborated   by  an  automatic 
process  of  which   we  have  no  cognizance.     This    principle  of 
action  was  expounded   by  Dr.  Carpenter  under  the  desig^nation 
*  Unconscious  Cerebration,'  in  tlie  fourth  edition  of  his  *  Human 
Physiology,*  published  early  in  1853,— some  months  before  any 
of  the  phenomena  developed    themselves  to  the  explanation  of 
which  we  now  deem  it  applicable,  and  it  has  been  of  late  fre- 
quently referred  to  under  that  name.     The  Lectures  of  Sir  Will  Jam 
Hamilton   not  having  then  been  published,   none  but  his  own 
pupils  were  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  *  Unconscious  Cerebra- 
tion'  is  really  the  same  as  that  which  had  long  previously  been 
expounded  by  him  as  '  Latent  Thought  j *  and  tlie  two  designa- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  based  on  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciple,— -one  expressing  it  in  terms  of  Brain,  the  other  in  terms  of 
^1  ikL      It  happened  that  just  as  our  former  article  was  going  to 
jiTi  ss,    some    cases    were    communicated    to    us    which    led    us 
*to  suspect  that  the  automatic  movements  are  not  always  directed 
by  ideas  which  are  distincUy  present  to  the  consciousness  at  the 
moment^  but  that  they  may  proceed  from  impressions  left  upon 
the    brain    by    some    past    events, — such    impressions    as  often 
vaguely  flit  before  our  thoughts  in  the  waking  state,  but  repro- 
luce  themselves  most  distinctly  in  dreaming,  in  delirium,  or  in 
tt»e  sudden  memories  which  sometimes  Hash  in  upon  us  unbidden, 
or  whence  we  cannot  telK     This/  we  added,  *  is  only  a  hypo- 
js ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
nological  views  put  forth  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  to  the  uncon- 
scuifis  action  of  the  cerebrum,* 
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We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  historical  statements, 
because  we  d^^em  it  essential  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of 
*  Latent  Thought,*  or  *  Unconscious  Cerebration/  has  not  been 
invented  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question,  but  that  it 
may  be  legitimately  applied  to  explain  them ;  having  previously 
been  known  and  accepted  both  in  Psychological  and  Physio- 
logical Science,  and  possessing,  like  that  of  *  Unconsciout 
Muscular  Action,'  a  firm  basis  in  our  daily  and  hourly  expe- 
rience. For,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  justly  remarked,  *lhe 
infinitely  greater  part  of  our  spiritual  treasures  lies  alvra^^ 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness,  hid  in  the  obscure 
recesses  of  the  mind  ;*  so  that,  if  we  have  ever  known  a  thing, 
the  question  whether  we  can  be  said  to  know  it  at  any  particalar 
time  is  simply  whether  we  can  readily  reproduce  it  from  thiC 
storehouse  of  our  memory.  There  are  some  ideas  which,  if  we 
may  use  so  material  an  illustration,  are  systematically  arranged 
in  cupboards  to  which  we  have  immediate  access,  so  that  we 
generally  know  exactly  where  to  find  what  we  want ;  this  is  the 
case  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  in  constant  daily  usew 
And  yet  to  whom  has  it  not  occurred  to  be  unable  to  recoiled^ 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  name  or  a  phrase  that  is  genexmllj 
most  familiar  to  him,  just  as  he  often  fails  to  remember  wbeif! 
he  laid  his  spectacles,  or  his  pencil-case,  only  five  minutes 
before?  There  are  other  ideas,  again,  which  we  know  we  hare 
got  put  away  somewhere^  but  cannot  find  without  looking  far 
them ;  as,  when  we  meet  an  acquaintance  whom  w^c  hare  not 
seen  for  a  long  time,  and  recognise  his  face  without  being  aUc 
to  recall  his  name;  or  when  we  go  to  a  foreign  country,  ihio 
language  of  which  we  have  once  thoroughly  mastered,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  first  instance  unable  either  to  speak  or  to  under- 
stand  it  In  all  these  cases,  the  lost  ideas  are  pretty  certain 
either  to  be  found,  if  we  look  for  them,  by  putting  in  action  that 
associative  train  of  thought  which  w^e  term  Recollection,  or  to 
turn  up,  spontaneously  and  unexpectedly,  when  the  effort  to  !©• 
collect  has  proved  a  failure  and  we  have  abandoned  the  seardi 
as  hopeless.  There  is  other  knowledge,  again,  which  we  are 
not  conscious  either  of  possessing  or  of  ever  having  possessed^  m 
in  the  conjugal  experience  familiar  to  most  of  us,  in  which  m 
husband  assures  the  wife  of  his  bosom  (the  converse  case  bein;g 
perhaps  hardly  less  frequent)  that  she  never  did  tell  him  of 

occurrence  which  he  should  most  certainlj/  have  renmnbered  if  i^^ 

had ;  and  yet  he  may  be  brought  to  recollect,  days  or  we<&^ 
afterwards,  by  the  accidental  shining-in  of  a  light  upoo 
dark  comer  of  his  *  chamber  of  imagery,'  that  the  commuaica-  i 
lion  was  really  made,  but  was  put  away  without  any  acccniiit : 
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IjeiMix^  taken  of  it  at  tlie  time.     It  is,   we  believe,  the  general 

ctee^ci  of  metaphjsiciaas  lliat  no  idea  once  fully  apprehended  by 

the    xnind  ever  permanently  drops  out  of  it ;  while  physiologists 

ate    i:mo  less  strongs  in  the  conviction  that  every  mental  act  records 

itselX  in  some  change  in  the  brain,  which  may  lead  to  its  repro- 

dactJoQ  before  the  consciousness  at  any  distance  of  time,  though 

it  \x^ks   shown    no   sign    whatever    of   its    existence    during  the 

interval.     Thus  an  old  man,  who  had  left  Wales  in  early  boy- 

IwMxl,    who    had    passed    his   whole    life  as  servant  to  different 

TOcmbers  of  the  same  English  family,   and  who    had    so  com- 

pWtely  forgotten  his  native  tongue   that  he  was  unable  either  to 

speak  or  to  understand  it  when   he    received  the  visits  of   his 

compatriots,  began  to  talk  Welsh    fluently   in    the  delirium  of 

fever,  after  he  was  seventy,  losing  all  recollection  of  the  language 

on  his   recovery.     And    there    are  well   authenticated  cases  in 

which,  under  the  momentary  apprehension  of  drowning  or  of 

some  other  form  of  sudden  deatii,  incidents  of  early  life,  which 

hi^J  long  been  blotted  out  of  the  conscious  memory,  have  been 

produced,  as  in  a  picture,  with  extraordinary  vividness. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  operations  by  which 
«cse  lost  traces  are  recovered,  it  is  certain  that,  being  equally 
''nmved  from  our  Will  and   our  Consciousness,  they  must   be 
cutirely  automatic,  or,  so  to  speak,  mechanical.     And  it  is  quite 
»o  accordance  with  the  general  analogy  of  the  automatic  actions 
of  the  other  nervous  centres,  that   the  automatic  actions  of  the 
cerebrum,  even  when  they  lie  beneath  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness, should  express  themselves  in  muscular   movements ;    and 
that  tables  and  planchettes  should  thus  reveal  facts,  which,  once 
icoown,  had   long  been  forgotten,  or  should  give  answers  which 
Are  in  opposition  to  the  {juestioner*s  belief  at  the  time,  but  are 
loaod,  on  subsequent  enquiry,  to  be  true.     The  first  case  which 
fOggested  to  us  this  application  of  the  doctrine  of  '  Unconscious 
Cerebration  *    occurred    to    an    eminent  literary  man,  in  whose 
rr-racity  we  have  the  fullest  confidence.     The  spirit  of  a  friend, 
whose  decease  had  taken  place  some  months  previously,  having 
annoaDced  itself  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  question  having  been 
pot — '  When  did  1  last  see  you  in  life  ?  '  the  answer  given  was 
inconsistent   with  the  recollection  of  the  interrogator.     But  on 
his  ftubsequently  talking  over  the  matter  with  his  family,  it  was 
brought   to   his  remembrance   that   he  had   seen    bis    deceased 
friend  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  and  had  spoken  of  it  to  them 
»l  the   time,  although    he    had    afterwards  quite    forgotten  the 
circumstance. 

The  most  singular  illustration  we  have  met  with,  however,  of 
this  form  of  cerebral  activity  is  narrated  in  a  lecture  delivered  in 
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the  Store-street  Music  Hal3,  about  a  montli  after  the  appearance 
of  our  former  article,  and  apparently  in  reply  to  it,  by  the  Rev.  R, 
W.  Dibdin,  M.A.  This  lecture  is  remarkable  for  the  sinorular 
mixture  it  displays  of  honest  candour  and  benighted  prejudice; 
while  its  author's  implicit  confidence  in  his  own  conclusions  is 
in  amusing'  contrast  with  his  indiscriminate  repudiation  of  the 
opposing^  results  of  scientific  investigation.  Like  the  two  clerical 
seers  of  Bath,  Mr.  Dibdin  regarded  Table-talking  as  the  re.$uU 
ol  Satanic  agency ;  but  he  dissented  from  their  supposition — 
*That  the  spirits  of  departed  men  and  women  are  really  the 
parties  who  answer  to  their  questions.  I  incline/  he  says,  *  rather 
to  believe — though  of  course  I  would  speak  with  modesty  upon 
so  difficult  a  subject,  upon  which  no  man  is  warranted  to 
dogmatise — that  devils  alone  are  the  agents  in  these  cases ;  and, 
being  lining  spirits,  it  is  quite  credible  that,  for  purposes  of  their 
own,  they  might  assume  the  names  of  departed  men  and  women.* 
But  after  narrating  his  own  experience,  which  so  closely  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  Revs.  Gillson  and  Godfrey  as  to  render 
it  needless  for  us  to  cite  itj  be  gi\"es  the  following  account  of  tbe 
experience  of  a  friend  whose  views  were  directly  opposed  to  his 
own,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  his  narra- 
tive bears  on  tbe  iace  of  it  a  strong  impress  of  genuineness  : — 

*  He  said,  when  wc  went  into  tlie  room,  **  I  have  heard  strangKa 
things  about  this  Tahle-tumiug  \  but  I  have  raised  a  good  spirit ;  aL 
the  others  httve  beeu  evil  ones.*'     "Oh,  indeed,'*  I  said,    '*who    > 
that  ?"    *'  Edward  Young,  the  poet,  the  author  of  *  Night  Thought^.' 
And  he  gave  me  his  experience.     IIo  said  he  was  going  to  writ^ 
book,  conjointly  with  a  friend ;  and,  if  I  mistako  not,  he  told  mo^ 
was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Yomig*     When  the  sp^» 
came  ho  asked  him  what  was  his  name.     "  Edward  Young  '*  was    ^ 
reply,     **  Are  joxi  the  poet  ?  **     **  Yes."    *'  If  you  are,  repeat  a  linc^ 
your  poems.'*    He  repeat-ed,   **  Man  was  not  made  to  question,    "* 
adore."     ''  Is  that  in  your  *  Night  Thoughts  *  ? ''     "  No."     **  Wherc^ 
it,  then  ?  "   The  rc|iiy  was,  **  J  0  B."     That  they  ecnild  make  noth   - 
of.     They  did  not  know  what  he  mea^nt  by  '*  JoV>,"  not  being  ir-- 
familiar  with  his  poems.     The  next  day  this  gentleman  boiS^gh  ^ 
copy  of  Young's  poems,  and  at  the  end  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts  * 
found  a  paraphrase  of  Job|  and  the  last  line  of  that  paraphrases 
**  Man  was  not  made  to  question,  but  adore."    Ho  was  naturally  r^ 
much  astonished  at  such  a  thing  as  that.' 

Some  little  time  afterwards,  bow^evcr,   Mr.    Dibdin  saw     ^ 
friend  again,  and  learned  from  him  that  he  had  come  to  belii^ 
that  it  was  *all   a  delusion.'      *I   think,*  he  said,  'you  do 
yourself  unconsciously;*      Among  other  reasons  which  he 
was  this  :  that  a  certain  word  having  been  written  in  each  of  ft 
envelopes,  and  one  of  these  having  been  laid  on  the  table, 
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'table  answered  wrong  on  the  question  beini"^  put  as  to  what  this 

euvelope  contained.     And  he  further  went  on  to  mention,  that 

'^vhen  hts   sister4n-law  was  sitting  with  him  at  the  table,  '  we 

trried  the  table,  and  had  the  most   funny  answers.      We  said, 

**  What  sort  of  eyes  has  to  and  so?  ''    **  Laughing  eyes/*    **  What 

sort  of  eyes  has  so  and  so?"     "Roguish  eyes,"     **  What  sort  of 

€syeB  has  so  and  so?"    "Yankee  eyes.^^    And  then  my  sister  said 

to  the  table^  "  Do  you  love  me?"  The  reply  was,  "I  adore  you," 

-And  one  in  the  room  said,  *'If  you  do,  kiss  her;"  and  the  table 

x-ose  to  her  lips.'      When  asked  by  Mr,  Dibdin  what  he  thought 

€>f  Young,  and  of  his  liringing  out  that  line,  *  Man  was  not  made 

to  question,  but  adore/  his  friend  replied : — *  Well,  the  fact  is, 

X    must  tell  you,  that  /  fiad  Yoitng^s  poems  in  my  house  ail  tiw 

tinie^  although  1   bought  another  copy;  and  I  found  that  I  had 

\d  it  before.     My  opinion  is  that  it  was  a  latent  idea^  and  that 

taUe  brought  it  out.' 

Mr,  Dibdin,  however,  was  very  far  from  sharing  the  heretical 

«^pinion  of  his  friend,  and  considered  it  his  duty  to  administer  to 

the  young  lady  who  had  allowed  the  table  to  commit  such  an 

nn propriety   a  very  serious  warning,      *  I   had  heard,'  he  said, 

*  of  persons  being  paralyzed,  and  even  struck  dead  ;  so  that  I  did 

oot  wish  any  one  to  try  it  again.'     *  Oh,'  said  the  gentleman, 

*I     am    not    afraid.'      His    sister-in  law,    however,    was    rather 

fiig^htened,  and  said  she  had  rather  not.     '  You  had  better,'  he 

^'ud ;  *you  have  been  doing  it  all  the  evening  before  you  came 

here.*     At  last  she  consented  ;  they  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  it 

'ttored  immediately.    At  first  Mn  Dibdin  asked  a  few  cjuestions, 

*or  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  coadjutors  that  the  table  would 

er  tljiogs   which  they  knew   nothing  about.     But  he  then 

^ ,  lied  what  he  obviously  considered  an  infallible  test  for  the 

discovery  of  the  Satanic  agency  concerned  in  misleading   those 

^tij^^ed  in  this  dangerous  pastime ;  this  test  being  a  certain  set 

"^f  qaestions,  which  he  always  put  for  reasons  of  his  own  : — 

*  At©  we  justified  by  works  ? — Yes. 

*  By  fwth  alone  ?— No, 

*  Is  tile  whole  Bible  true  ? — No, 

*  W^r©  the  miracles  of  the  New  Tofitflmeat  wrought  by  supernatural 
X>oweT? — No. 

*  By  some  hidden  law  of  Nature  ? — Yes. 

*  Wne  Oliver  Cromwell  good  ? — No. 

*  WttS  Charles  1.  a  good  man  ? — Yos. 

*  Is  it  nght  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  V — Yes. 

*  Is  Christ  God  y— No. 

*  Is  ho  a  man  ? — No, 

^  Is  he  Bomething  between  God  and  maiij  a  sort  of  angel  ?— Yes. 

'  Is 
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*  Is  he  in  lioaven  ? — No. 

'  Wliere  is  he  ?— It  spelt  bIowIj  HELL. 

'  As  the  last  letter  waa  indicated  the  girl  clrow  her  hands  (|mckly 
off  the  table,  mmeh  as  a  person  would  do  who  was  drawing  them  off  a 
hot  iron.  Her  brothor-in-law  turned  vorj  pale,  and  took  his  handa 
off  the  table  also/ 

This  appalling  denouement  served  to  'point  the  moral'  of  Mr. 
Dibdin*s  exhortations  to  his  friends,  to  abstain  from  Table-rooving 
an  the  peril  of  their  souls.  The  sister-in-law  declared  that  she 
would  never  touch'a  table  a^ain,  but  her  stronger  minded  brother 
seemed  to  recover  his  common-sense  view  of  the  matter;  where- 
upon Mr*  Dibdin  candidly  told  him  his  fears,  lest  he  had  been 
so  *  giving  place  to  the  DeviF  as  to  have  fallen  under  the 
blinding  influence  of  the  '  God  of  this  world'  in  the  matter. 

To  us  ibis  narrative  seems  to  exhibit  a  typical  example  of  the 
mental  influence  exercised  on  the  table,  in   each  case,   through 
the  '  unconscious  muscular  action' of  the  principal   performers. 
The  gentleman  who  received  the  visit  of  the  spirit  of  Edward 
Young  had  been  consciously  thinking  much  about  him,  and  had 
unconsciously  stored  up  the  impression  left  by  a  former  perusal . 
of  his  poems,  which  reproduced  itself  in  the  citation  (tiirougluK:^^ 
the  unconscious  action  of  his  brain  on  his  muscular  system)  of  &^b 
line  that  was  likely  to  have  particularly  struck  him.     The  inno^^ia^ 
cent  gaiety  of   his  sister-indaw  expressed  itself   in  the   *funn)f^^i 
answers'  and  the  basial  salutation.    While  the  gloomy  Calvini&rarm* 
of  Mr,  Dibdin,  which  had  led  him  to  a  foregone  conclusion  as  tix^^ 
the  diabolical  character  of  the  manifestation,  made  the  table  rapc^^ 
out  its  own  condemnation   hy  the  detestable  heresies  it  gate 
forth. 

Now,  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Dibdin  and  his  predecessors  upoirm* 
tils  fundamental  point  has  exactly  the  same  basis  as  that  slnc^^->  ^^^ 

!iot  forth  by  the  Spiritualists.  *Here,  then,'  he  says,  *are  thc^*^-^ 
acts  on  which  I  rest  my  argument,  that  it  is  of  supernatural.*^  *™ 
agency.  If  any  one  doubts  my  veracity,  or  questions  the  pos-^s^*^^^" 
sibility  of  my  senses  being  correct  witnesses,  in  such  a  case  t 
have  nothing  to  reply  to  that  person.  Such  an  one  puts  himselL-i' 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  argument ;  and  by  such  incredulity  make 
it  impossible  to  prove  anything  to  him/  And  he  thus  digj: 
of  Faraday's  investigations: — *  No  doubt  Professor  Faraday  under- — ^ 
stands  his  own  department  of  science.  What  personal  knowledge  ^ 
he  has  of  the  working  of  spirits,  good  or  evil,  it  is  not  for  me 
say.  But,  in  general,  it  seems  necessary  that  men  should  h^^ 
taught  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  they  are  competent  to  give  any 
trustworthy  opinion  of  the  doings  of  Satan,  or  of  evil  spirits 
generally.     Whether  that  ingenious  Professor's  spiritsial  atli^ii- 
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are  such  as  enable  him  to  pass  judgement  with  such 
crontempt  upon  the  belief  of  pious  and  wise  men,  I  am  unable 
£o  decide.' 

Who  shall  decide,  when  such  doctors  disagree  ?  Mr.  Dibdin, 
like  his  predecessors,  is  so  firmly  convinced  that  Table-moving  is 
Satanic  agency,  as  to  feel  himself  called  on  to  threaten  all  who 
practise  this  diabolical  art  with  the  gravest  ecclesiastical  cen- 
^ares,  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrors  of  paralysis  or  sudden  death. 
"J  he  Spiritualists,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  notliing  can  be 
xxiore  conducive  to  their  highest  welfare,  than  to  receive  the  visits 
€>f  their  departed  relatives  and  friends,  who  impart  to  them  spiri- 
^Tial  guidance  in  their  difficulties,  and  spiritual  sympathy  in  their 
trials,  and  encourage  them  in  the  cuitivation  of  'purity  of  life 
a.nd  prayerfulness  of  inclination/  For  ourselves^  if  w^e  had  to 
caboose  between  the  two  creeds,  we  shoold  prefer  the  latter.  But 
i^  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Dibdin  and  the  Spiritualists  are  equally 
aright  and  equally  wrong.  Each  is  right  in  disbelieving  the 
other's  doctrine,  while  each  is  wrong  in  maintaining  his  owiL 
-l^oth  are  *  possessed'  neither  by  'spirits  of  health*  nor  'gob- 
l£iis  damned,'  but  by  dominant  ideas,  which  act  after  their  wont 
XXI  converting  what  measure  of  common  sense  they  may  have  ever 
j:»ossess«xl,  and  in  bringing  under  their  subjection  that  intelligent 
'li^rill  which  is  man's  most  distinctive  attribute. 

On  the  curative  powers  said  to  be  exerted  through  spiritual 

**  mediums,"  it  cannot  be  needful  for  us  to  dwell,  the  fact  being 

a^otorious  that  the  confident  anticipatimi  of  a  cure  is  in  many  cases 

^►*afficit*nt  of  itself  to  bring  it  about.     Any  system  of  treatment, 

l^ciwever  absurd^  that  can  be  *  puffed'  into  public  notoriety  for 

^ficacy — any  individual  who,  by  accident  or  design,  obtains  a 

»^^putfttion  for  the  possession  of  a  special  gift  of  healing — is  cer- 

kin  to  attract  a  multitude  of  sufferers,  among  whom  will  be 

^Yeral  who  are  capable  of  being  j^ealli/  benefited  by  a   strong 

surance  of  relief,  whilst  others,  for  a  time,  believe  themselves  to 

»?e  experienced    it.       And   there  is,   for  the   same  reason,   na 

-  ligious  system  that  has  attained  powerful  hold  on  the  minds  of 

votaries,  which  cannot  boast  its  "miracles'*  of  this  order. 

othing,  for  example,  can  be  more  complete  than  tlie  attestation 

^^^  a  very  remarkable  cure  which  took  place  in  the  nunnery  of 

^^I'CDrt  Royal,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  young  scholars  who  was 

^Jiected  with  an  aggravated  Jishiia  luchn/nuilis,  at  a  time  when 

^^^■y  hostility  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  was  at  its  height 

■*-Tie  poor  girl  had  been  threatened  with  the  "  actual  cautery  "  by 

^^ie  eminent  surgeon  Petit,  under  whose    care  she   was,  as  the 

^^ly  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  nose, 

"^hich  manifested   itself   in  intolerable  fcetor;  and  the  day  was 

fixed 
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fixed  for  its  application.  Two  days  previously,  however, 
mtient  walked  in  procession  at  the  Fete  de  la  Vierge,  which  wms 
being  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,! 
and  was  recommended  by  the  nuns,  as  she  passed  the  image  ofj 
the  Virgin,  to  prostrate  herself  before  it  and  implore  the  Motberl 
of  God  to  relieve  her  from  the  dreaded  infliction.  This  she  did,| 
no  doubt,  with  the  most  chjltlHke  confidence  and  heartfelt  sin- 
cerity,  and  her  faith  was  rewarded  by  the  favourable  change  which 
took  place  within  a  few  hours,  and  which  had  so  far  advanced  bjT 
the  time  of  Petit's  next  visit,  that  he  wisely  did  not  interfere,  the 
cuxe  in  a  short  time  becoming  complete.  Of  course,  this 
•miracle*  was  vaunted  by  the  Jansentst  party  as  indicating  the 
special  favour  of  the  Virgin,  whilst  the  Jesuits  could  not  bring! 
themselves  to  believe  in  its  reality.  A  most  careful  enquir>'  wasi 
made  by  direction  of  the  Court ;  the  testimony  of  Petit  and  of  othcn 
surgeons  who  knew  the  exact  condition  of  the  patient  bt:»th  befoi 
and  after  the  'miracle'  (that  condition  being  patent  to  thci 
observation )  was  conclusive ;  and  the  reality  of  the  cure  coi 
no  longer  be  denied,  though  it  remained  inconceivable  to 
Jesuits  that  the  Virgin  should  have  worked  a  miracle  in  favoi 
of  their  opponents.*  No  fact  of  this  kind  rests  on  a  wider  bait 
of  testimony  than  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  in  the  *king'( 
evil/  The  readers  of  *  Macaulay's  History*  will  remember  thai 
when  the  honest  good  sense  of  William  the  Third  made  him 
fuse  to  exercise  the  power  with  which  he  was  undoubtedly  credit£<d| 
by  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  an  overwhelming  mass  of  eviJ 
dence  was  brought  together  as  to  the  '  balsamic  virtues  of  i\m 
royal  hand/  Not  only  theologians  of  eminent  learning,  abilityj 
and  virtue,  gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  this  belief  a 
but  some  of  the  principal  surgeons  of  the  day  certified  that  tbei 
cures  were  so  numerous  and  rapid  that  they  could  not  be  attriJ 
buted  to  any  natural  cause,  and  that  the  failures  were  to  bw 
ascribed  to  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patients.  Ch  i 
Second,  in  the  course  of  his  reign»  had  *  touched  '  near  a  1  i 

thousand  j>ersons;  and  James,  in  one  of  his  progresses,  *touched1 
eight  hundred  persons  in  Chester  Cathedral,      William's  refusdl 
to  continue  the  practice  brought  upon  him  the  outcries  of  tha 
parents  of  scrofulous  children  against  hb  cruelty  ;  whilst  bigol 
lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  in  horror  at  his  impiety,    Jacobi 
sarcastically  praiscfl  him  for  not  presuming  to  arrogate  to  bijxii 
a  power  which  belonged  only  to  legitimate  sovereigns ;  and  ef\ 
some  Whigs  thought  that  be  acted  unwisely  in  treating  with  sucl 


*  Full  details  of  ibis  remarkable  incideot  ire  given  ui  Mrs.  Schitmatlpcsafaciil 
*  History  of  the  Port  Ilojalisis.* 
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marked  contempt  a  superstition  wtich  had  so  strong  a  hold  on 
the  vulgar  mind.  There  are,  prabablj,  persons  jet  living  who 
remember  the  reputed  efficacy  of  *  Perkins's  Metallic  Tractors/ 
whidi  was  made  the  subject  of  a  very  careful  i n vest igtit ion  by 
Dr.  Hajgarth,  an  eminent  physician  of  Bath,  and  Mr,  Richard 
SmitL^a  distinguished  surgeon  of  Bristol,  in  the  early  ]>art  of  the 
present  century.  These  gentlemen  satisfied  themselves  that  real 
benefit  was  often  derived  from  the  use  of  the  '  Tractors,*  which 
*en»  supjxjsed  to  exert  the  *  galvanic  agency'  then  newly  dis- 
covered ;  but  that  the  same  benefit  was  obtainable  from  the  similar 
manipulation  of  two  pieces  of  wood  painted  to  reseml>le  thera, 
^he  faith  of  the  patient  being  the  condition  required.  Within 
oiiiowrn  recollection,  the  *  miracles'  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  were  as 
^e\l  attested  as  any  of  the  kind  tliat  have  been  worked  before  or 
*ii3€e ;  these  were  succeeded  by  the  therapeutic  marvels  of  Jles- 
^erism^  which  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  like  agency  ;  and 
'^'ittin  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the  'spiritual'  cures  of 
■'-'r,  Newton  at  least  ecjualled  by  those  w^orked  by  the  Zouave 
*'a.cob.  Each  reputation  of  this  kind  has  its  period  of  growth, 
'^^tuiity,  decline,  and  death  ;  and  we  should  confidently  anticipate 
^f^^t  before  the  lapse  of  many  years  the  *spiritoar  cures  will,  in 
^ ice  manner,  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  wonders  of 
^^^  same  description,  if  it  were  not  that  the  belief  in  them  is  only 
*^*^^  of  the  manifestations  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  popular 
''^Aod,  the  origin  of  which  unfortunately  lies  very  deep  in  its 
'^c^jQStitution, 

It  should    not   be   lost   sight  of,  in   considering  the  curative 

J^^fluence  attributable  to  '  faith,'  that  a  most  potent  ittjurious  in- 

ttijence   may  be  exerted  through  the  same  Agency,     Tbe  'spells' 

^^    witch-craft  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  power  over  even 

P^xnces  and  nobles  in  past  times  ;  win  1st  they  still  often  seriously 

^*^inage  the  health  of  persons  who  are  ignorant  and  credulous 

^*^ough  to  believe  themselves  to  he  the  subjects  of  them*     Every 

*^*ie  who  has  lived  among  negroes  knows  that  *Obeah  practices* 

^*"e  far  more  powerful  for  evil  than  'spiritual  agency  '  is  for  good  ; 

**i"  there  is  no  question  that  they  have  often  produced  tbe  death 

^^    their    victims    by  terrorism    alone;    wldlst  we  have  not  yet 

^«^rd  it   claimed  by  the  Spiritualists  that  they  can  bring  the 

*~*^^  to  life*     It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  medical  men,  that 

^**>tiing  more  strongly  opposes  the  operation  of  their  best  devised 

^^^tiedial  measures — whether  medical  or  surgical — than  a  fixed 

***^e«entiment  of  a  fatal  result  on  the  part  of  the  patient.     And 

^I'j  Temaikable  cases  have  been  communicated   to  us  by  trust- 

^""OTthy    observers,  in  which    the    fixed    expectation  of  a   local 

^*^«^lady  seems  to  have  worked  its  own  fulfilment,  just  as,  w  ithin 

our 
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our  own  experience,  tte  assured  belief  that  a  particular  remedy 
had  been  administered  has  produced  its  characteristic  effects. 
Those  who  believe  In  the  curative  virtues  of  *  Spiritual' 
therefore,  are  equally  bound  to  believe  in  the  malign  inflt 
of  *  evil  spirits ' ;  and  should  consider  it  their  peculiar  missis 
neutralise  the  spells  of  witches  hy  invoking^  the  assistance  of  thi 
more  benignant  familiars,  whom  the  'healing  mediums'  have  a1 
their  call  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  the  degree  ol 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  (so-called)  educated  men  and  woroi 
which  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  doings  of  the  '  Spir' 
lists,'  is  not  less  lamentable  than  that  of  which  our  police  rc] 
give  evidence  when  a  decrepid  old  woman  is  nearly  beat 
death  by  a  young  farmer  for  having  'cast  a  spell'  upon  hi  __ 
when  a  credulous  servant  girl  is  cheated  out  of  her  saving*  hf 
cunning  old  pretender  to  the  power  of  'ruling  the  planets.* 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  considered  by  some  of  our  readers  u 
drawing  rather  strongly  on  their  credulity,  when  we  assure  tben^ 
that  a  shrewd  lawyer  of  our  acquaintance  was  led,  about  two  ymoi 
ago,  to  give  a  high  price  for  a  large  policy  of  insurance,  on  ^ 
life  of  a  gentleman  whose  death  within  a  twelvemonth  was  coo* 
fidently  predicted  to  him  by  one  of  these  female  'seers';  and 
that  he  has  since  Ijcen  twice  called  on  to  pay  an  annual  premium 
of  several  hundred  pounds,  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  it 
for  many  future  years,  to  secure  the  sum  of  which  he  expected  to 
come  into  almost  immediate  possession.  That  a  silly  old  womadi 
should  be  induced  by  Mr.  Home  to  make  over  to  him  wixtf 
thousand  pounds,  on  his  representation  that  the  spirit  of  hel 
deceased  husbantl  directed  the  transfer,  is  to  us  far  less  wonderful 
than  that  practical  men  of  the  world  should  risk  a  large  sum  oq 
the  prediction  of  a  clairvcn/ante ;  for  even  Dr,  Gumming  did  not 
let  the  expectation  of  the  Millenium  interfere  with  his  taking  i 
long  lease  of  a  house.  Generally  speaking,  the  'spirits*  bavd 
judiciously  abstained  from  committing  themselves  to  prr^'  s 

of  which  the  falsity  might  soon  be  made  apj^rent  by  tin  ^ 

and  have  replied  to  questions  as  to  the  issue  of  impending 
*  events,'  by  saying  that  they  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
matters  of  merely  temporary  and  sublunary  interest,  their  mission 
being  to  enlighten  mankind  as  to  those  eternal  verities  wbjdi 
©ngage  their  own  attention  in  the  celestial  sphere.  Yet  it  woold 
seem  as  if  they  occasionally  condescend  to  minister  to  hoiDal 
fmilties«  Thus  we  have  been  assured  by  a  lady  at  Bath,  wb^ 
bears  a  high  character  for  intelligence  and  veracity,  that  hariog 
been  present  at  a  friend  s  house  when  the  question  was  put  by  i 
young  gentleman  whose  hands  were  resting  on  a  plancheite^ 
Who  likes  me?'  the  table   immediately  wrote   the   names  oi 
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four  joung  ladies  known  to  all  the  party.  The  same  question 
hav^ing  been  asked  by  the  same  gentleman  with  his  hands  on  a 
different  planchette  in  the  house  of  another  friend,  the  same 
avs-iGer  teas  given  ;  and  this  astounding-  coincidence  was  actually 
adduced  by  our  informant  as  a  proof  that  '  the  tables  know  what 
eaeh  other  sa^*.'  (The  grammar  is  not  ours.)  She  also  assured 
"OS  that  a  planchette  of  her  acquaintance,  though  in  the  house  of 
a  clergyman,  was  *  never  pious,  often  profane,  and  abused  one  of 
tne  joung  ladies  of  the  house  so  constantly  tliat  she  would  not 
stay  in  die  same  room  with  it'  This  table  suffered  the  appro- 
priate penalty  for  the  crime  of  lending  itself  to  the  dictation  of 
S^tan.  It  teas  burned  f  Surely  this  clergyman  must  be  the 
*uiconscious  agent  of  the  spirit  of  some  arch-inquisitor  of  the 
•txtecnth  century,  or  of  some  witch-persecutor  of  the  seventeenth. 
"  e  are  rejoiced,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  as  well  as  for  our  own 
•purity,  that  he  can  now  only  exercise  his  combustlve  pro  pen* 
*ities  on  an  inanimate  bit  of  wood.  Such  heretics  as  deny  that 
^e  tables  are  animated,  either  by  good  spirits  or  bad,  could 
f^pect  no  mercy  at  his  hands,  if  he  were  empowered  to  sit  in 
J***Jginent  upon  them. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  those  *  Physical    manifestations '  which 

*^ve    been    from    time    to    time   adduced    by    the    disciples    of 

'  Spiritualism  "  as  conclusive  proofs  of  the  existence  of  powers 

^^^known  to  men  of  science,  which  (they  aver)  men  of  science 

**^ve  been  repeatedly  but  vainly  called  upon  to  investigate  and 

■"^vited  to  witness,  and  in  the  reality  of  which,  nevertheless,  no 

"^^an  of  any  scientific  reputation,  in  this   country  at  least,  has 

^^ti]  recently  professed  his  belief.     Such  a  profession,  however, 

**^«  been  recently  made  by  gentlei^ien  whose  names  and  positions 

^^ttsi  give  to  it  such  weight  with  the  general  public,  that  we  feel 

***^Qnd  to  suljject  their  statements  to  a  careful  and  critical  exami- 

**^tion.     The  July  number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,' 

®*iited    by  Mr,   VV.   Crookes,   F,R.S,,   contains   a   Paper  by  the 

^^ilOT,  entitled  *An  Experimental  Investigation  of  a  New  Force,* 

^*Ost  of  the  statements  in  this  Paper  are  authenticated  by  letters 

*fOiii  Dr*  Huggins,  V.P.R.S,,  and   Mr.   Serjeant  Cox  ;  and  the 

"*per  is  reprinted  in  the  'Spiritualist'  for  July  15,  under  the 

T^tie  of  *  An  Experimental  Investigation  of  Spiritual  Phenomena,* 

^'    Mr,    W,    Crookes,     F.R.S.,     Dr.    Huggins,    V.P.R,S.,     and 

^1t    Serjeant  Cox,  with  'Further  Experiments'  by  Mr. Crookes;, 

lliiii  number  of  the  *  Spiritualist '    also   contained   a  Paper  by 

*^t<l  Lindsay,   *  On  Reichen bach's  Magnetic  Flames,  and  the 

Levitation  of  the  Human  Body';  extracts  from  an  'Experimental 

Investigation  fif  the  Spirit  Manifestations,'  by  the  late  Dr.  Hare, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
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a  letter  from  Mr,  Var!ey,  a  well-koown  electrician  who  kfti  been 

extensively  en^apcetl  in  the  laying  of  telegrapli  cables.  Besides 
this  body  of  scientific  witnesses,  we  have,  in  the  same  number 
of  the  *  Spiritualist,'  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  other  persons 
with  whose  names  (as  we  do  not  move  in  '  spiritual'  circles)  we 
have  no  acqoaintanccj  but  who  testify— we  have  no  doubt  with. 
full  sincerity— to  marvels  far  greater  than  any  of  which  we  had 
previously  heard.  In  fact,  the  strongest  apjietite  for  *  sensational  * 
writing  ou<;ht  to  be  satisfied  by  what  we  are  assured  is  a  sober 
narrative  of  real  occurrences. 

We  must  begin  our  examination  of  these  witnesses  by  a  protest 
against  the  s}>irit  in  which  Mr.  Crot)kes  gives  his  evidence. 
*It  argues  ill,'  he  says,  *for  the  boasted  freedom  of  opinion 
among  scientific  men,  that  they  have  so  long  refused  to  institute 
a  scientific  investigation  into  the  existence  and  nature  of  facts 
asserted  by  so  many  competent  and  credible  witnesses,  and 
which  they  are  so  freely  invited  to  examine  when  and  where  they 
please,  PW  my  own  part,  1  too  much  value  the  pursuit  of  trut% 
and  the  discovery  of  any  new  fact  in  Nature,  to  avoid  inquiry 
because  it  appears  to  clash  with  prevailing  opinions/  This  is, 
of  course,  tantamount  to  asserting  that  Mr.  Crookes  and  his  c<md- 
jutors  in  this  inc|uiry  are  the  only  scientific  men  whose  love  of 
truth  makes  them  superior  to  vulgar  prejudice! 

Now  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Crookes  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  perseverance  with  which  scientific  men 
with  whom  he  has  never  had  the  privilege  of  associating, 
qualified  by  long  previous  experience  in  inquiries  of  the  like 
kind,  /lad  investigated  these  phenomena  j  until  they  had  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  Physical 
manifestations,  there  was  nothing  left  to  investigate,  except  the 
knavery  of  one  set  of  performers  and  the  self-delusion  of  others* 
We  also  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  Mr,  Crookes  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  previous  history  of  the  subject,  and  had 
not  even  acquainted  himself  \vith  the  mode  in  which  Professor 
Faraday  had  demonstrated  the  real  nature  of  Table- turning".  For 
ourselves  we  can  say  that  we  took  every  opportunity  within  our 
reach,  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  our  former  inquiries,  of  witnessing  these  ^higher 
phenomena '  of  Spiritualism ;  considering  it  to  be  our  dutj, 
having  once  taken  up  the  incjuiry,  to  follow  it  out  so  far  as  our 
time  would  admit  and  our  patience  hold  out.  And  it  was  only 
after  a  repetition,  on  one  occasion  after  another,  of  results  which 
were  entirely  unsatisfactory,  that  we,  and  the  scientific  friends 
associated  with  us,  abandoned  the  pursuit,  as  involving  a  waste 
of  time   and   power    that    might  be   profitably  employed   uj 
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Ter  objects  of  investi«ratioo.     We  may  give  tlie  following  as 
samples  of  the  results  we  have  ourselves  encoiintere<i  :  — 

1.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  Spiritualism^  we 

were  invhed  by  the  eminent  literary  friend  mentioned  in  p.  310 

to  *  assist'  at  a  seance  to  be  held  at  his  house,  in  which  the  per- 

ibrmers  were  a  woman  and  a  youth,  both  professed   mediums, 

who  were  asserted   to  possess  the  power  of  d rawing  chairs  and 

tables  after  them   by  the  mere  'tractive  force'  of  their  fingers. 

The   woman,   who  was  also    a   '  writing  medium/   wrote  out  a 

sermon,  the  style  of  which  strongly  reminded  us  of  that  of  the 

Kev-  Mr.  Chad  band's  orations.     The  woman  and   the  youth  sat 

at    a   card-table    with   our   friend's    wife  and   ourself;   and   we 

observed   that  the   woman,    finding    the   disposition  of  its  legs 

unfavourable  to  the  action  of  the  downward  pressure  of  her  hands, 

quietly  shifted   them  sideways,  so  as  to  get  a  better   leverage. 

The  table,  which  had  previously  refused  to  tilt,  then  gave  such 

answers  to  a   few  questions   as   any  one  might  have  dictated. 

The  youth,  on  being  called  on  for  a  specimen  of  his  peculiar 

powers^  leaned  over  a  large  loo  table  supported  on  a  pedestal 

springing  from  three  spreading  feet ;  and  having  pressed  down 

one  side  of  the  table,  so  that  it  rested   only  on  the  edges  of  two 

of  the  feet,  its  surface  being  steeply  inclined,  he   left  the  table 

standing   in  this   position^    to   the    astonishment   of  every   one 

present,  save  ourselves.     At  the  end  of  the  seance^  however,  In 

which  nothing  else  occurred  in  the  least  worthy  of  note,  we  went 

over  to  the  table  and  set  it  up  in  precisely  the  same  jiosition  ; — the 

secret  (which  we  had  observed  at  the  time)  being  that  tbe  edge 

of  the  broad  claw  of  each  foot,  and  the  edge  of  its  castor,  bore  on 

the  ground  together,  so  as  to  afford  a  base  which,  though  narrow, 

was  sufficient  for  the  table  to  rest  on  ;  its  weight  happening  to 

be  so  distributed  that  the  '  line  of  direction '  from  its  centre  of 

k|pavity  fell   w*ithin   that  base.     We  were  cordially  thanked  by 

^Keveral  members  of  the  party  for  having  saved  them  from  going 

away  under    the  delusion  that   the   table  was    sustained    in    its 

inclines!    position,    contrary    to   the    force    of    gravity,  by    the 

'spiritual '  influence  of  a  cunning  cheat. 

2.  At  a  seance  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer 

y(n.  313),  a  circumstance  occurred  which  let  us  somewhat  into 
me  secret  of  the  «^//-deception  induced  by  the  practice  of  these 
rcurious  arts,'  in  persons  above  all  suspicion  of  chicanery. — 
Aftc*r  the  regular  seance  had  broken  up,  we  watched  from  behind 
the  window-curtain  the  proceedings  of  our  friendly  host  and  the 

Hon.  Miss  N ,  who  had  their  hands  upon  a  small,  light  table 

that  stood  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  supported  on  a  pillar 
springing  from  three  spreading  feet.     This  tabic  roeked  about 

frantically, 
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frantically,  sametimes  resting  on  two  legs,  sometimes  on  on^   ^ 
and  we  observed  that  the  performers  seemed  to  be  enticing  it,  a  ^^ 
it  were,  by  the  movements  of  their  hands^  to  rise  into  the  aif  — 
Presently  one  of  them  exclaimed,  *  It  rose;'  and  soon  afterward  ^^ 
the  other  responded,   *  It  rose  again/     Now,  we  had  been  fixin^^ 
our  attention  on  the  feet  of  the  table  -,  and  were  prepared  to  affi 
with  perfect  certainty  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  had  never  left 
the  ground. — On  discussing  the  matter  afterwards,  and  claiming 
to  be  entitled  on  this  point  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  our  own 
careful  observation,  we  asked  the  performers  on  what  evidenc^^^ 

thei/  relied  as  to  the  rising  of  the  table,  and  received  this  remark 

able  reply — *  Because  v^efelt  it  pre^sin^  upwards  against  our  fiands^ 
It  was  no  longer  difficult  for  us  to  understand   how  they  could 
assure  us,  most  truthfully,  as  regarded  their  own  belief,  that  the- 
long  dining-table  at  which  we  were  supping  had  risen  a   foot 
high  on  the  previous  evening.     It  was  only  necessary  for  them  t<H— 
*  fee!  it  pressing  upwards  against  their  hands  '  1 

3.  On  another  occasion  we  were  invited  by  an  eminent  naturalist, 
— who,  having  been  absent  from  England  during  the  Mesmeric 
and  Odylic  Mania,  had  not  been  prepared  either  for  the  chicane 
or  the  self-deceptions  of  'Spiritualism,' — to  accompany  him  to 
private  seance^  at  which  a  very  powerful  professional  *  medium 
was  to  exhibit  her  *  Physical  manifestations/     As  in   the  firs^ 
case,  we  were  bound  over  to  watch  the  phenomena  without  inter  ^ 
ference ;  and  we  faithfully  kept  our  promise.     All  that  wc  saf^ 
however,  was  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  intentional  decep     ri- 
tioD ;    while  the  entirely  negative  result  of  some  experimeat^^=i) 
tests  to  which  the  'medium/  professed  herself  quite  willing       ^^^ 
accept,  confirmed  the  impression  of  her  character  which   b^^^l 
been   made  on  us  by  the  manner  in  which  she  ordered  us     ^K=»ff 
when  we  had  availed  ourselves  of  an  opportunity  of  seating  c> 
selves  close  at  her  side,     *  The  circle,*  she  said,  *  would  not 

favourably  constituted  unless  Miss  A (a  believer)  chan^^^ 

places  with  that  gentleman.' 

4,  Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  our  scientific  friend  beg^^^^^ 
us  to  give  him  an  opportunity  in  his  own  house  of  convincing 
of  the  reality  of  these  *  Physical  manifestations;'  a  female  (nend^ 
his  sister  having  recently,  quite  unexpectedly  to  herself,  found  h( 
self  possessed  of  very  remarkable  powers  as  a  '  medium,*  and  bei 
quite  willing  to  submit  to  any  test  of  them  that  could  be  fai 
imposed    by   scientific   inquirers*     This    invitation   we  readi--- 
accepted.     Our  friend  had  already  prepar(!<l  what  he  considei 
effectual   safeguards   against   imposition;    and   we  were  co: 
quently  spared   the  necessity  of  exhibiting  any  suspicion  of 
certain  lurking  roguishness  which  wc  fancied  we  detected  in 

coimtenan 
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countenance  of  the  ]ady.     We  sat  for  two  hours  in  a  state  of 

'olemn  expectation ;  but  though  the  presence  of  spirits  was 
several  times  announced  by  ^raps,*  they  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
favour  us  with  any  further  manifestation  of  their  agency, 

5.  The  next  of  the  experiences  we  shall  narrate  took  place  in 
<^orniection  with  Mr.  Foster,  an  American  'medium/  who  car- 
ried away  from  London,  some  years  ago,  a  rich  harvest,  obtained 
"V   the  cleverness  with  which  he   practised  on   the  credulity  of 
tile   *  upper  ten  thousand/     We  were  requested  by  the  lad  j  men- 
tioned in   No.  1,  who  had  known   Mr.  Foster  in   Araericaj  to 
Accompany  her  and  her  son-in*law  (an  eminent  London  physician) 
<»n  a  visit  to  Mr,  Foster,  who  had  arrived  in  London  only  a  few 
^a.j*s  previously.     We  were  not  introduced  to  him  by  name,  and 
^^f^^  do  not  think  that  he  could  have  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing 
"^^tjT  person.      Nevertheless,  he  not  only  answered,  in  a  variety  of 
^"^^ocles,  the  questions  we  put  to  him  respecting  the  time  and  cause 
^^^    the  death  of  several  of  our  departed  friends  and  relatives, 
'^'^tose  names  we  had  written  down  on  slips  of  paper  which  had 
"^en  folded  up  and  crumpled  into  pellets  before  being  placed  in 
*^xs  hands,  but  he  brought  out  names  and  dates  correctly,  in  large 
'^'^tJ    letters,  on  his  bare  arm,  the  redness  being  produced  by  the 
^'Jrgescence  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  passing  away 
^fter  a  few  minutes,  like  a  blush.      We  must  own  to  have  been 
strongly  impressed  at  the  time  by  this  performance ;  but  on  sub- 
^'^uently    thinking   it   over,    we    thought   we    could   see    that 
Mr*  Fosters  divining  power  was  partly  derived  from  his  having 
acquired  the  facuhy  of  interpreting  the  movements  of  the  top  of 
*  pen  or  pencil,  though  the  point  and  what  was  written  by  it  was 
"id  from  his  sight ;   and  partly  from  a  very  keen  observation  of 
^e  indications  unconsciously  given  by  ourselves  of  the  answer  we 
^itpected.      For  though  we  were  fully  armed  with  the  knowledge 
which  (as  the  readers  of  ouf  former  article  will  remember)  had 
**6«T3  acquired  of  the  source  from  which  Mrs.  Hayden  drew  her 
inspiration,  and  did  our  utmost  to  repress  every  sign  of  anticipa- 
tion^ ^-e  came,  on  reflection,  to  an  assured  conviction  that  Mr. 
F^r  ftad  been  keen-sighted  enough  to  detect  such  signs,  not- 
wubstanding  our  attempt  to  baffle  him.     For,  having  asked  him 
tke  month  of  the  death  6f  a  friend,  whose  name  had  previously 

I  appeared  in  red  letters  on  his  arm,  and  the  year  of  whose  death 
had  also  been  correctly  indicated  in  another  way,  he  desired  us  to 
take  up  the  alphabet-card  and  to  point  to  the  successive  letters. 
TMs  we  did,  as  we  believed^  with  pendulum-like  regularity ; 
nevertheless,  distinct  raps  were  heard  at  the  letters  J,  U.  When, 
hoirever,  on  the  next  repetition^  we  came  to  L,  M,  N,  Mr.  Foster 
was 
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was  obviously  baffled.  He  directed  us  to  *  try  baet^  two  or  t 
times,  and  at  List  confessed  tbat  be  could  not  certainly  tell  wlielhi 
the  month  was  JuTie  or  Jnh/,  The  secret  of  this  was,  that  we  di 
vot  ourselves  recoUect.  Wishing-  to  clear  up  the  matter  further,  i% 
called  on  Mr.  Foster,  revealed  ourselves  to  hini  in  propria  persom 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  object  to  meet  a  few  scientific  invest 
g^ators  who  should  be  allowed  to  subject  his  powers  to  fair  test-^=i 

As  he  professed  his  readiness  to  do  so,  we  broug^ht  together  suc- - 

a  meetings  at  our  own  house  ;  and  previously  to  Mr.  Foster' 
arrival,  we  explained  to  our  friends  the  arrangements  we  pro 
posed.  One  of  these  was,  that  one  of  the  party  should  sit  outsid 
the  'circle/  and  should  devote  himself  to  observing' and  recordin] 
all  that  passed,  without  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  perfoi 
ance.  Another  was,  that  instead  of  writing  down  names  on  sli 
of  paper,  whilst  sitting  at  the  table  within  Mr.  Foster's  view,  w< 
should  write  them  at  a  side-table,  with  our  backs  turned  to  him^ 
On  explaining  these  arrangements  to  Mr.  Foster,  he  immediately 
said  that  the  first  could  not  be  permitted,  for  that  every  persos: 
present  must  form  part  of  the  circle.  To  the  second  he  made  n*'  ^ 
objection.  After  banding  him  our  slips  of  paper  carefully  folder 
up,  w^e  took  our  seats  at  the  table,  and  waited  for  the  announct^ 
ment  of  spiritual  visitors.  The  only  one,  however,  wlio  presenter -^ 
himself  during  an  hour's  scancCy  was  the  spirit  of  our  own  ol 
master,  whose  name  Mr,  Foster  might  very  readily  have  leame 
previously,  but  about  whom  he  could  give  no  particulars  whatever 
Not  one  of  the  names  tvriften  on  the  papers  teas  revealed. — 11 
patience  of  our  friends  being  exhausted,  they  took  their  leaf* 
but  as  Mr.  Foster's  carriage  had  been  ordered  for  a  later  hour,  w 
requested  him  to  sit  down  again  with  the  members  of  our  o« 
family.  *  Now,'  we  said,  'that  these  incredulous  philosopU* 
are  gone,  perhaps  the  spirits  will  favour  us  with  a  visit.'  V%e 
purposely  folio we<l  ins  lead,  as  on  our  lirst  interview,  aqd  eve^'^^J' 
thing  went  on  as  successfully  as  on  that  occasion  ;  until,  wb*^**^ 
the  name  of  a  relative  we  had  recently  lost  was  being  spc^l^  *^ 
out  on  our  alphabet-card,  the  raps  suddenly  ceased  on  the  iM^  ^^ 
position  of  a  large  music-box,  which  was  set  up  at  a  preconce:*^ 
signal  so  as  to  hide  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  our  poi*^ 
from  Mr.  Foster's  eyes.  Nothing  couhl  more  conclusively  P^"^!, 
that  Mr.  I-'oster's  knowledge  was  derived  from  oliservation  of  ^ 
movements  of  the  pointer,  although  he  couhl  only  see  the  por  ^^ 
of  it  not  hidtlen  by  the  card,  which  was  so  held  as  to  conceal 
lower  part  of  it ;  and  nothing  could  be  a  better  illustratior^ 
theK  principle  of  *  unconscious  ideo-motor  action '  than  the 
that  whilst  w^e  were  most  carefully  abstaining  from  any  pau 
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•j*J»ssess<fd  by  bolli,  of  the  articles  ^ 
'^^lie  power  of  immediate  Apprebe 
'^'^^y  ; — In  the  first  instance,  Honil; 


''^^Iv  from  which  he  might  derive  pruidance,  we  had  enabl(?d  him 
to  fliviiie  the  answer  we  expected/     The  trick  by  which  the  red 

letters  were  produced,  was  discovered  by  the  inquiries  of  our 

^■leclicftl  friends, 

*  A  most  instructive  lesson  us  to  the  i^pecial  training  to  which  the  professional 
^^^ojtifor  snhjects  himself  in  preparinp;  his  mystificationB,  and  the  improvement  of 
jHe  powers  of  rapid  nppreheosion  and  iutellectuat  insight  under  such  cultivation, 
»s  aiforded  by  the  'Autobiography  of  Kol>ert  Houdin,'  which  ought  to  he  carefully 
*^^'     *      ■  IV  one  who  amjliea  himself  to  the  investigation  of  any  phenomena 

*'  n  of  which  human  agency  takes  an  essential  share,    Utie  of  his 

^*        -  .t-^.. \i\M  and  attractive  triclcs  was  that  which  he  appropriately  desiguated 

"*  to^coad  Sight,'  cousisiing  in  the  ability  of  his  sod,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  old, 
"^liose  eye<»  were  covered  with  a  thick  bandage^  to  name  and  describe  any  object 
vTio^Q  to  the  father  at  some  distance  from  hini.  A  plan  of  secret  telegraphy  had 
J'^iviA  arranged  between  them^  by  which  the  father  coutd  convey  to  his  ion  the 
»t:  **  :oLi  he  derived  from  his  own  inspection  of  the  object;  and  the  fiuccess  of 

^-  k^scription  of  it  depended  upon  the  readiness  aud  certainty  with  which 

'^^  ...;..crceptible  commimlcation  could  be  maintained,  and  upon  the  knowledge 

which  were  likely  to  be  ofl'ered  for  description, 

enfiion  was  tested  and  trained  in  the  following 

iloudin  put  down  a  single  domino,  and  required  his 

^*>ii  to  name  the  total  number  of  points  without  counting  them,  which  he  could 

*^^»diily  do.     Tico  dominoes  were  then  tried  ;  and,  after  a  little  practice,  the  total 

*>^«itiiber  of  points  on  both  was  correctly  named  at  the  tirst  glance.     Tiie  next  day 

^3tie  lesson  was  resumed,  and  they  succeeded  in  naming  the  jjoints  on  fimr  dominoes 

^^  a  eingte  glance ;  on  the  following  day  those  of  iix ;  and,  at  length,  they  found 

^^■^nif^lves  able  to  give,  without  counting,  the  sum  of  the  points  on  twrhi  dominoes. 

**bia  result  having  been  attained,  they  applied  themselves  to  a  far  more  difficult 

^^ak,  over  which  they  spent  a  month.     The  father  and  son  passed  rapidly  l)efore  a 

^oy-sbcp,  or  any  other  displaying  a  variety  of  wares;  and  each  cast  an  atteulive 

^l^ttc*  upon  it.     A  few  steps  furtlier  on,  each  drew  paper  and  pencil  from  his 

J***^ket,  and  tried   which   coLild  enumerate  the   greater  number    of  the  objects 

'^fi'ttiipBlarily  seen    in    passing.     The   son    surpa&seil  the  father   in   quickness   of 

*^i*pr>fJicnsion,  being  often   able  to  write   down  forty  objects,  whilst   his  father 

^^'^^ttJd  scarcely  reach  thirty  ;  yet,  ou  their  retfirnlng  to  verify  his  statement,  he  was 

*^^y  found  'to  have  made  a  mistake.     Still  more  remarkable  was  the  course  of 

P*^aratioa  to  which  both  father  and  son  subjected  themselves,  in  order  that  the 

*^ltef  Wight  be  able  to  give  a  correct  description  of  the  niulEifarious  objecls  pre- 

J^nted  in  the  former  by  the  spectators,  who  would  uaturally  choose  those  most 

■■^kely  to    cause    embarrassment.      Among   the    objects  with  ^whiiL'h   they   thus 

^^ttainted  themselves,  were  the  coins  of  all  nations,  half-effaced  medals,  minerals, 

**J««'ii>us  stones,  books  printed  in  various  languages  (both  living  and  dead),  coat* 

^^•rm*,  lurgicfll  and  philosophical  instnitwents,  and  miscellaneous  curiosities  of 

_  ^rioa*  kinds,  both  ancieut  and  modern.     All  these  they  managed  to  '  get  up  * 

^^cieutly  for  the  recognition  reouired ;  not  only  learning  the  immes  and  valaes 

^^^  *1J  current  coins,  bat  familiarising  themselves,  in  the  cabinet  of  a  friendly 

S^llrector,  with  half-effaced  antiques;  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  characters  of 

"•^^osjsijiii,  Turkish,  Greek.  Hebrew,  and  even  Chinese,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 

\}^^  of  hooks  in  those  languages ;  studying  heraldry  infficienily  to  be  able  to 

'^^^  s  eorrect  technical  description  of  a  coat  of  arms,  and  «o  on.     Having  been 

up  as  a  watchmaker,  Houdin  could  easily  open  a  watch,  even  with  one 

could  read  the  maker's  name  whilst  artfully  diverting  the  attention  of 

lOT^  ;  and  in  like  manner  he  could  open  boxes,  pur^^es,  pocket-books,  or 

!i  ;     J   ;.y  a  string,  and  find  out  their  contents  without  being  noticed,  while 

eijsniged  on  something  quite  different.     A  sealed  packet  gave  him 

^sment ;  but  this  ditBculty  he  managed  to  evade  by  making  a 

li  the  nails  of  his  left  hand,  which  he  kept  long  and  sharp  for 

m,l2i.—Xfo.  sea.  z  G.  It 
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6.  It  was,  we  believe  J  at  about  the  same  time,  tliat  we  wi 
requesteil  to  join  a  Comniittce  for  investig-ating  the  suppoi 
'occult  powers'  possessed  by  the  Davenport  Brothers,     Bei 
informed  that  the  members  of  this  Committee  would  be  requia —     ^ 
like  ordinary  attendants  at  the  Brothers'  performances,  to  jc  "^ 

hands  in  a  'circle,'  and  that  the  essential  parts  of  the  perfon 
ances  themselves  took  place  either  within  a  cupboard  intowhi 
no  one  was  permitted  to  look,  or  in  a  dark  room,  we  replied  th 
wo  did  not  consider  these  performances  to  be  proper  subjects 
scientific  inqQiry  ;  for  that  no  scientific  man  could  consent 
forego  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  his  hands,  the  most  valuable 
all  his  instruments  for  the  investigation  of  objective  truth. 

This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  have  declined  an  invl 
fion  to  investigate  the  physical  manifestations  of  Spiritualisi 
We  have  repeatedly  expressed   our  willingness  to   inquire  in 
thera,  if  only  we  were  allowed  to  use  ordinary  scientific  meth< 
of  testing  their  genuineness  and  scrutinising  the  conditions  undi 
which  they  occur.     What  will  only  take  place  in  a  '  dark  seai 
or  when  hidden  under  a  table,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  tre^ 
as  anything  else  than  as  a  piece  either  of  jugglery  or  of  se' 
deception.      Ami  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  grave  suspicion  vth 
these  manifestations  take  place  only  in  presence  of  persons  wl 
are  already  predisposed  to  believe  in  their  reality  ;  and  when  tin 
refuse  to  present  themselves  to  the  observation  of  honest  inquire! — ^m, 
anxious  only  to  arrive  at  truth  and  to  prevent  the  dissemination  ^     of 
error,  and  prejudiced  only  so  far  as  they  may  fairly  be  by  the— — ir 
experience  of  the  falsity  of  the  pretensions  advanced  bynumbr^    '  rs 
of  previous  claimants  to  similar  'occult'  powers.     That  *  the        're 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  o        ur 
philosophy,*— that  '  there  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  of  NatiU — ^ 
—is,  we  feel  assured,  the  honest  conviction  of  every  true  matt        of 
science.     But,  as  w^as  recently  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Crookes  by  tr^-^*^ 
distinguished  Physical  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  retu"^^*^" 
ing  to  him  the  Paper  which  he  had  presented  to  be  read  bcf^-^'* 
that  botly,  while  the  Royal  Society  would  by  no  means  refus^' 
receive  a  Memoir  having  for  its  object  to  establish  the  exists 
of  a  new  force  in   Nature,  it  may  reasonably  expect  that 
experimental  investigation  on  which  the  existence  of  such  a  (C^ 
is  aflirmedj  should  be  of  a  kind   to  satisfy  the  requirements      :i«aa 
exact  Science.'    It  is  by  that  standard  that  we  shall  now  scrutir^-         ^ 
the  testimony  of  the  several  witnesses  who  have  presented  th^ 
selves  for  examination,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  enuzDPr&- 
them. 

Lord  Lindsay  is  a  gentleman  of  honourable  name,  unblemtst 
personal  character,  and  not  only  highly  educated  according  to 
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ordinary  standard,  but  possessed  of  considerable  scientific  attain- 
ments :  being  such  a  man,  in  fact,  as  would  be  justly  accounted 
a  safe  witness  in  regard  to  any  ordinary  occurrence.  His 
capacity  to  investigate  phenomena  of  any  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, however,  is  open  to  very  serious  question.  The  following 
is  his  own  account  of  the  experiment  by  which  he  considers  him- 
self to  have  tested  Mr.  Home's  power  of  seeing  a  magnet  in  the 
dark : — 

'  This  is  an  experiment  which  I  believe  was  made  by  Eoichonbach, 
and  although,  like  myself,  he  was  never  able  to  distinguish  the  light, 
yet  he  found  a  number  of  persons  who  did  see  it  under  test 
conditions. 

'  I  asked  Mr.  Homo,  and  he  expressed  himself  willing  to  try  the 
experiment.  I  then  took  into  one  of  my  rooms,  which  was  totally 
dark,  a  large  permanent  magnet,  and  having  removed  the  armature,  I 
placed  it  on  the  floor  near  the  wall,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  door.  :;^ 

'  Mr.  Home  was  then  brought  into  the  room,  and  remained  standing 
near  the  door  for  some  moments. 

'He  then  said  that  he  saw  some  sort  of  light  on  the  floor  in  a 
oomer  of  the  room,  and  immediately  said  to  me — "  Give  mo  your 
hand,  and  I  will  show  you  exactly  where  I  see  it."  He  then  led  me 
straight  across  the  room,  and  without  the  least  hesitation  stooped 
down  and  placed  my  hand  on  the  magnet 

'  I  have  been  trying  for  more  than  two  years  to  get  a  satisfactory 
result  in  this  experiment,  but  hitherto  with  only  doubtful  success. 

'The  instrument  used  was  a  large  compound  magnet  cajmblo  of 
sustaining  a  weight  of  about  20  lbs.' 

It  is  evident,  from  the  commencement  of  the  foregoing  quota* 
tion,  that  Lord  Lindsay  had  neither  read  Von  Reichenbach's  own 
statement  of  his  inquires,  nor  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
contemporary  criticisms  which  exposed  the  fallacy  of  their 
results.  It  was  clearly  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Braid, 
that  where  ^  sensitives '  were  persons  on  whose  honesty  reliance 
could  be  placed,  the  results  depended  upon  the  induciion  of  a 
Vate  of  semi-reverie  (of  the  same  character  with  that  sobse- 
qaently  known  as  the  Biological;,  in  which  the  ^  subjects  *  were 
ready  to  see  or  feel  anything  that  might  be  suggested  Uf  thenu 
But  a  large  part  of  Von  Reichenbach's  experiences  shriw  him  to 
have  been  victimised  by  the  intentional  deceptions  of  canning 
pretenders.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Lord  Lindsay,  like  bis  prede- 
cessor, had  ntterly  failed  to  apprehend  the  peculiar  fallacies  to 
which  inquiries  of  this  kind  are  sabject;  placing  the  same 
reliance  on  Mr.  Home's  statemenU  that  he  would  in  tlie  indica- 
tions of  a  well-constmcted  tbennometer,  instead  of  setting 
himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  test  die  value  of  those  stalementa, 
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as  the  maker  of  a  thermometer  does  the  correctness  of  its  graduj 
iLon.     NotbinjT-   would  Lave  been  easier  than  to  do  this,  in 
manner   to  satisfy   the   most  rij^orous  requirements  of   scieno 
Lord  Lindsay  had  only  to  emphn'  an  electro-magnet^  instead  of 
permanent  ma^j-net;  ^ivin«^  free  control  over  the  galvanic  batter 
on  which  its  magnetic  force  depends  to  an  assistant  outside,  w^ 
should  either  make  or  unmake  the  majcrnet,  or  should  vary  i 
power,  at  his  own  pleasure,  record in;^  the  time  of  each  cLaDj 
If,  then,  Mn  Ihnne's  account  of  the  appearance,  disappearan 
and  varying  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  from  the  magnet  shoul 
he  found  to  be  in  uniform  correspondence  with  such  a  record, 
and  the  experiment  were  to  ^ive  the  same  constancy  of  resul 
when  several  times  repeated, — with  such  a  variation  of  perso 
as  would  exclude  all  possibilitv  either  of  intentional  collusion 
of  accidental  coincidence, — Mr.  Home's  possession  of  the  power 
to  see  light  issuing  from  a  magnet  would  be  entitled  to  rank  as 
an  ascertained  scientific  fact.      But  this,  after  all,  would  merely^j 
prove  that  magnetic  force,  acting  through  Mr.  Home*s  nervoti^^ 
system,  could  jirodoce  the  sensation  of  Light ;  which  wouhl  no^^ 
seem  more  unlikely  to  those  who  know  the  correlation  of  those 


'^ 


wind  or  the  approach  of  a  thunderstorm,  by  feelings  of  whi 


forces  than  that  certain  persons  should  be  apprised  of  a  change 

wind  or  the  approa 

ordinary  people  have  no  experience. 

If^  then,  Lord  Lindsay  cannot  be  trusted  as  a  *  faithful '  witness 
in  *that  which  is  least,*  how  can  we  feel  assured  that  he  19 
*Taithful  also  in  much'?  And  what  measure  of  credit  can  we 
attach  to  the  following  narrative,  doubtless  implicitly  believed 
in  by  himself,  which  follows  immediately  upon  our  previous 
quotation  ? 

'  I  may  mention  that  on  another  occasion  I  was  sitting  with  UiD". 
Home  and  Lord  Adare,  and  a  cousin  of  his.     During   the  sitti 
Mr.  Home  went  into  a  trance,  and  in  that  etate  "wbs  carried  out  of  t 
window  in  the  rnom  next  to  where  we  were,  and  was  brought  in 
our  window.     Tlie  distance  between  the  ^vindows  was  about  7  feet 
6  incbcs,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  foothold  between  them,  m 
was  there  more  than  a  12-inch    projection   to  otich  window,  whi* 
served  as  a  ledge  to  put  flowers  on. 

'  Wo  heard  the  window  in  the  next  room  lifted  np,  and  aim* 
irmnediat^ily  after  we   saw  Homo   floating  in   the   air  outeide  <mr 
window. 

'  The  mooii  was  shining  fnll  into  the  room ;  my  bock  was  to  tho 
light,  and  I  saw  tiio  shtulow  on  the  wall  of  the  wiiidow-sill, 
Home*8  feet  about  six  inches  above  it.     He  remained  in  this  positii 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  raised  the  window  and  glided  into  the 
feet  foremost,  and  sat  down. 

'  Lord  Adore  then  went  into  the  next  room  to  look  at  the  windo' 


m 
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"^rom  iiirhich  be  Had  been  carried.    It  was  raised  about  eighteen  inches, 
^oid  be  expressed  bis  wonder  bow  Mr.  Homo  bad  been  taken  tbi'ougb 
£0  narrow  an  aperture. 

Home  said  (still  in  trance),  "I  will  sbowyou;"  and  then,  with 
liis  back  to  the  window,  he  leaned  back,  and  was  shot  out  of  the 
Aperture  bead  first  with  the  body  rigid,  and  then  returned  quite  • 
quietly. 

*  The  window  is  about  seventy  feet  from  the  ground.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  skilful  tight-rope  dancer  would  like  to  attempt  a 
feat  of  this  description,  where  the  only  means  of  crossing  would  be  by 
a  perilous  leap,  or  being  borne  across  in  such  a  manner  as  I  have 
described,  placing  the  question  of  the  light  aside.' 

Now  on  this  we  shall  only  make  three  observations : — 

1.  Though  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  in  narrating  a 
marvel  so  astounding,  Lord  Lindsay  would  have  been  careful  to 
state  every  particular  that  could  be  reasonably  asked  for,  and 
to  support  bis  account  of  it  by  the  testimony  of  the  other  gentle- 
men by  whom  it  was  witnessed,  be  commences  as  if  be  were 
narrating  the  most  ordinary  occurrence,  which  ought  to  be 
received  on  bis  own  testimony  alone ;  thus  showing  that  be  bad 
previously  surrendered  himself  unreservedly  to  the  belief  in 
Mr.  Home's  *  occult '  powers,  and  that  bis  testimony  is  therefore 
to  be  received  with  the  gravest  suspicion. 

2.  He  commits  the  flagrant  inconsistency  of  tellinp:  us  that 
whilst  be  and  two  other  persons  were  '  sitting  with  Mr.  Home,'-— 
which,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  implies  that  Mr.  Home  was 
in  the  same  room  with  him, — Mr.  Home  '  was  carried  out  of  t/ie 
xoindow  in  the  room  next  to  where  we  were,  and  was  brotujht  in  at 
our  window* 

3.  This  spiritual  transportation  took  place,  not  in  open  day, 
but  by  moonlight. 

If  any  wicked  wag  were  to  characterise  Lord  Lindsay's  state- 
ment as  'all  moonshine,'  would  not  the  common  sense  of  our 
readers  accept  the  description? 

We  have  next  to  deal  with  Dr.  Hare,  who  was  an  American 
physicist  and  chemist  of  some  reputation,  but  was  not,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  remarkable  for  acuteness  of  discrimi- 
nation as  to  any  matters  beyond  the  ordinary  sphere  of  his  inquiries ; 
and  we  shall  presently  show  bow  the  want  of  such  discrimination 
caused  him  to  fail  egregiously  in  apprehending  the  most  essential 
conditions  of  the  question  to  be  put  to  experimental  test  He  set 
himself  to  contrive  *  an  apparatus,  which,  if  spirits  were  actually 
pesent,  would  enable  them  to  exercise  their  physical  and  intel- 
kctual  powers  independent  of  the  control  by  any  medium ;'  and 
I  lie  thougbt  be  had  realised  in  the  following  manner: — A 

dial 
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dial  was  fixed  to  the  table  on  wliich  the  liantis  of  the  '  medium ' 
were  to  be  laid ;  and  round  the  circumference  of  this  dial  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  disposed  in  irregrular  order.  An 
index-hand  was  made  to  rotate  on  an  axle  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  dial  ;  and  this  axle  was  made  to  revolve,  through 
the  traction  of  a  cord  wound  round  it,  by  any  iiltiug  movements 
given  to  the  table*  The  dial  being  hidden  by  an  interjxising  screen 
from  the  eyes  of  the  '  medium,*  it  was  assumed  by  Dr.  Hare  that 
*no  letter  could  be  brought  under  the  index  at  will ;'  nevertheless 
the  hand  spelled  out  any  name  that  was  called  for,  and,  when 
directed  to  do  so,  pointed  successively  to  the  letters  in  their  proper 
alphabetical  order.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  no  measure  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Hare  to  test  the  downward  pressure  of  the  hands  of 
the  '  medium  *  upon  the  table  ;  and  we  therefore  hold  ourselves 
justified  in  assuming,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contraiy, 
that  its  til  tings  were  due  to  her  muscular  agency.  But,  secondly, 
as  we  are  not  told  that  the  face  of  Dr.  Hare  and  of  eveiy^  other 
person  who  was  looking  at  the  dial,  was  screened  from  obser- 
vation of  the  *  medium/  it  is  evident  tbat  she  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  deriving  guidance  in  her  manipulation  of  the  table, 
from  watching  the  indications  they  would  afford  her  ;  just  as 
Mrs*  Hayden  was  guided  in  her  *  raps,'  and  Mr.  Foster  in  his 
Taried  modes  of  communicating  spiritual  answers,  by  the  like 
observation  of  the  signs  involuntarily  dictated  by  the  *  expectant 
attention*  of  the  questioners.  And  that  this  was  really  the  case 
is  evident  from  Dr.  Hares  own  account  of  what  took  place. 

*  Although/  ho  eajs,  *the  req^uisite  letters  wore  ultimately  found, 
there  was  evidently  some  difliculty,  as  if  there  was  some  groping  for 
them  with  an  imperfect  light.  This  has  been  explained  sinco  by  my 
father's  spirit.  He  alleges  that,  preferably,  the  eyes  of  the  medium 
wotdd  be  employed  ;  but  that,  although  with  difficulty,  he  usod  znino 
as  a  sTihstituie/ 

Even  on  the  spirit's  own  showing,  therefore,  the  use  of  some* 
body's  eyes  was  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  movements  of 
the  index ;  clearly  proving  that  the  movement  was  dependent  on 
human  agency.     Again,  he  says, — 

'Although,  with  a  view  to  convince  the  sceptical,  spirits  wUl 
oocasionally  give  nianifostatioiis,  when  the  vision  or  muscular  control 
of  the  medium  is  nulli&il,  it  is  more  difficult  fur  the  spirits  to 
operate  iu  this  way;  moreover  it  is  more  difficult  for  some  spirits 
than  for  others.  .  ,  ,  One  who  has  assisted  me  with  much  zeal  has 
commtniicated  that  he  would  work  my  apparatus  when  arranged  for  a 
test,  but  that,  as  it  caused  mueh  more  exertion,  and  of  course  return 
dation^  ho  advised  that  the  test  arrangement  should  not  be  interposed 
when  it  oould  be  avoided.* 

Aaother 
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Another  apparatus  was  so   contrived  by   Dn  Hare,  that  the 

liaEul  was  turned  by  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  table,  which 

rolled    on  wheels  about   5    inches   in  diameter,     A   *  medium* 

laaviag  seated  herself  at  the  table  with  bcr  face  screened  from  the 

alphabet-disk,  *  no  manifestation  took  place  through  the  disk, 

though  other  indications  of  the  presence  of  spirits  were  given. 

Hence,    inducing    the  medium   to   sit    at    an  ordinary  table,   I 

inquired  if  any  change  could  be  made  which  would  enable  them 

to  communicate  through  my  apparatus.     The  reply  through  the 

alphabet-card  was^  *^  Let  the  medium  see  the  letters."  ' — Even  this 

<ic>e«  not  seem  to  have  opened  Dr.  Hare's  eyes  to  the  fundamental 

fallacy  of  his  method  of  investigation.     He  caused  tiie  'medium' 

to  place  her  hands  upon  a  metallic  plate  having  small  brass  balls 

interposed  between  it  and  the  table  ;   by  which  means,  be  consi- 

deretl,  *  he  could  neutralise  the  power  of  the  medium  to  move  the 

table,  so  that  she  could  not  influence  the  selection  of  the  letters, 

though   permitted   to   see  them/     Yet  it  never  seems   to  have 

^Hrcurred  to  Dr.  Hare  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  pair  of  hands 

^^sting  on  his  metallic   plate  could  give  a  horizontal  motion, 

through  its  mediation,  to  the  table  beneath,  whose  large  wheels 

^*'ould  very  easily  yield  to  any  such  impulse  ;  and>  as  the  con- 

ti^r^'  was  not  proved,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  table 

^'^^s  so  moved. 

Having  thus  exposed  the  sources  of  error  underlying  two  of  the 

^^periments  which  are  regarded  by  this  Professor  of  Chemistry 

^s  proving  a  spirit  to  have  been  present  and  to  have  actuated 

t*ie     apparatus,  affording  thus  precise  experimental  proof  of  the 

^^^fnoriality  of  the  sour  (/),  we  should  not  think  it  needful  ia 

*^**oss-examine  him  further,  were  it  not   that  it  is  obviously  on 

^tiotlier  of  his  experiments   that   Messrs.  Crookes  and   Huggias 

y^Ve    based    their    own    method    of   inquiry.      A    board    about 

.     leet  long  was  made  to  rest  on  a  fulcrum  at  a  foot  from  one  of 

'J*  extremities,  and  consequently  at  3  feet  from  the  other ;  and 

^^^  longer  end  was  attached  to  a  weighing-machine  that  indi- 

*^^tetl  any  downward  pressure  which  might  be  applied  to  any 

r*^t^  of  that  arm  of  the  lever.     A  glass  vase  was  fixeil,  mouth 

^P^Warda,    on   the   board,    having   its   centre   at   a   distance   of 

inches  from  the  fulcrum,  on  the  same  side  as  the  weighing- 

^^chine ;  and,  as  the  distance  of  the  weighing-machine  from  the 

**^«^ruin  was  six  times  that  of  the  centre  of  the  vase,  any  pressure 

^^•^I'ted  on  the  latter  must  have  been  six  times  that  indicated  by 

^^  iweighing-machine.     The  vase  having  been  nearly  filled  with 

^*'*ter,  a  wire-gauze  cage  was  so  arranged  as  to  descend  into  it ; 

*     ttiedium  *  was  induced  to  plunge  his  hands,  clasped  together, 

^  the  bottom  of  the  cage }  and  Dr.  Hare  then  invoked  '  the  aid 

of 


of  Ills  spirit  frienils,'     A   ilownriglit  force,  lie  assure*  u% 
repeated  1 J  exerted  upon  the  end   at  the  board  apj>euded  tc* 
balance,  equal  ta  neiirly  three  pounds  wej*^hl ;  equivalent,  tbei 
fore,  to  eif/hteen  pounds  at  the  centre  of  the  vase.     Vet  it  oct* 
seem*  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Hare  to  test  whether  he  or  atiyoi 
else  could   not  produce  the  same  depression  by  the  rhythmics — : 
action  of  repeated  downward  impulses  given  to  the  cage,  whic 
would  be  communicated  to  the  vase  through  the  friction  of  l 
waters  in  rising  through  the  pores  of  the  wire-gauze.     Knowir 
what  we  do  of  the  extraordinary  results  of  the  cumiUalive  foree 
very  small  vibratory  impulses  rhythmically  repeated,  we  h»— ^ 
no  didiculty  in  accounting  for  the  result  of  Dr.  Hare's  expei 
luent,  without  any  aid  from  his  ^  spirit  friends.'     Had  our  o^ 


Faraday  taken  part  in  such  an  investigation,  he  wouhl  have  co- 
side  red  it  his  first  duty,  as  a  scientific  man,  to  test  the  pa'fo\ 
ance  itf  his  instrumenta ;  but   this  seems  to  have   been   entir* 
beneath  the  consideration  of  a  philosopher  who  was  bent  oi 
upon  obtiining  a  'precise  experimental  proof  of  the  iminortali 
oi  the  soul/      And  yet  this  is  the  man  whose  *  spirit*  seems 
have  been   allowed   by  Messrs.  Crookes  and   Huggins  to  di 
their  investigations. 

As  Mr.  Croukes  advances  no  less  a  claim  than  to  have  provi 
the  existence  of  his  New  Foree  by  *  the  application  of  cruc 
tests,  with  carefully  arranged  apparatus,  and  in  the  presence 
ineproachablc  witnesses,'  we  are  ibrced  to  iiK|uire  not  only  h< 
far  the  tests  were  really  crucial,  but  how  far  the  witnesses  w< 
com  pi  tent.      For,   as   we  have  already   seen,  a   man   niay^  Im 
acquired    a  high  reputation  as   an  investigator   in    one    dc[ 
ment  of  science,  and  yet  be  utterly  untrustworthy  in  rega^rtl 
another.     This  is  what  not  merely  the  general  public,  but  iqi 
who  claim  to  guide  its  judgments,  seem  unable  to  undcrsl 
Any  ^scientific  man'  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  competi 
authority  upon  obscure  questions,  (or  the  elucidation  of  whi 
are  required  tlie  nice  discrimination  and  the  acute  discrrnm en t 
the  sources  of  fallacy,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  a  long  coui 
of  exj)erience,  based  on  special  knowledge.     And  this  is  [)air 
cularly    the    case   when   the  inquiry   is   psychical  *  rather   it^^^ 
physical,  and    involves  a  knowledge   of  the   modes  in  whi 
the  Mind  of  the  observer  is  liable  to  be  misled  either  by  hU  ci 
proclivities  or  by  the  arts  of  an  intentional  deceiver.     *  II,'  it 
triumphantly  asked,  'we  accept  Dn  Huggins's  testimony  tafc--^ 
facts  he  has  discc*vered   by   Spec  trum-analy sis,  why  should 
refuse  credence  to   his   testimony  as   to  the    manifestjitioos 
Psychic   Force?     And  if  we  do  not  accept  his  c      '  as 

the  latter  class  of  phenomena,  how  can  we  consistt  u; 
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It  in  regard  to  the  former?'    This  question  we  shall  endeavour  to 
answer  in  a  manner  as  Jittle  offensive  as  possible  to  Dn  Hpgg-ins, 
^or  whose  personal  as  well  as  for  whose  scientific  character  we 
entertain    the  sincerest  respect.      And    we   must   request  him, 
on  the  nne  hand,   to   believe  that  nothing*   but  what  we  deem 
the  paramount    interests  of   truth  would    induce  us  to  uUer  a 
Word  in  depreciation  uf  his  merit ;  and,  on  the  othet  hand,   to 
bear  in   mind   that  he   has   himself  challenged  such  criticism, 
^3'   having,  as   we   consider,  h*istily  and  inconsiderately  given 
ihe  sanction  of  his  high  authority  and  of  the  distinguished  office 
lie    at   present  holds   by  favour  of  the  President  of   the  Royal 
Sociely,  to  the  results  uf  what  is — to  say  the  least — a  very  inade- 
quate investigation. 

Ilr.  Hupfgins  is  one  of  a  class  of  scientific  amateurs  who  hold 
a    most    important    position    in   our  community,  as  helping    to 
maintain  for  British  Science  that  place  which   would    be  ira- 
J>erille<l  by  the  paucity  of  its  professional  defenders:  men  who, 
•it her  born  to  independence,  or  honourably  acquiring  it  by  their 
<>wn  exertions,  apply  themselves   to  scientific  pursuits  with  as 
much  earnest  devotion  as  if  their   livelihood  depended  on  their 
^access.     When  such  amateurs  have  sbown  the  capacity,  as  well 
s^s   the  will  J  to   labour  for  tbe   advancement  of  Science  in  any 
department  they  may  select,  they  are  invariahly  welcomed  by 
it^i  professors  as  must  valued  allies,  and  receive  at  their  hands 
^e   academic  distinctions   usually   accorded   only  to  those  who 
ave  distinguished  themselves  in  University  studies.     Like  Mr, 
►Vhitbread,  Mr.  Lassell,  and  other  brewers  we  could  name,  Dr. 
"uggins  attached  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  study  of 
Astronomy,  and   soon  after  the  marvellous  application,  by  Pro- 
fessors Bunsen  and  KirkholT,  of  the  method  of  Spectrum-analysis 
**^  the  study  of  die  component  elements  o(  tlie  sun,  he  associated 
"intself  with  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  late  Professor  W.  A» 
^lUier,  in  the  extension  of  the  same  method  of  inquiry   to  the 
P'anets,  the  fixed  stars,  and  finally  to  the  nebulo?.     The  success 
^^  their  joint   labours  in  this  previously  unexploretl   field   was 
***0Jit  complete,     (Questions  were   definitely  resolved  which  had 
****illed  all  the  skill  of  the  Herschels  and  the  Rosses ;  and  every 
j^^teiision    of    their   inquiries  opened    out    new  and    illimitable 
II**"ospects  beyond.     Most  deservedly,  therefore,  did  they  receive 
*"<^  plamlits  of  the  whole  scientific  world,  while  learned  Societies 
^ld  Universities  vied  with  each  other  in  the  bestowal  of  their 
^^11  earned  honours.      No  attestation  could  be   higher  to  Mr. 
^*^ggins's  unsurpassed  ability  as  a  spectroacopic  observer  than 
,^*^  resolution  of  tbe  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  {at  the  special 
^^^tance  of  Dr,  Robinson  of  Armagh)  to  devote  a  sum  of  2000/. 
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to  the  construction  of  a  telescope  expressly  adapted  to  eoaiile 
liim  to  apply  this  method  of  analysis  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  nebuW.  This  telescope 
has  been  recently  completed,  and  placed  in  the  observatory  pro- 
vided by  Dr.  Huggins  for  its  reception ;  the  exclusive  possessi^ 

of  this  noble  instrument  having   been  given  him  for  a  term  < 

years,  on  his  undertaking  to  devote  all  his  disposable  time  to  itt 
use. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  such  scientific 
amateurs  labour,  as  a  rule,  under  a  grave  disadvantage,  in  the 
Tvant  of  that  broad  basis  oi  general  scientific  culture,  which  alooe 
can  keep  them  from  the  narrowing  and  perverting  influence  of 
a  limited  specialism.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
to  this  rule  Dr.  Huggins  constitutes  an  exception.  Of  his 
acquaintance  with  any  other  department  of  science  than  the 
small  subdivision  of  a  branch  to  which  he  has  so  meritoriouilj 
devoted  himself,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  given  any  evidettot 
whatever.  And  we  believe  tliat  his  habits  of  thought  were 
formed  and  fixed  before  he  entered  into  that  ass«5ciation  with  • 
justly  distinguished  Professor,  which  unquestionably  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  success.  In  particular,  we  belie%*e 
that  his  devotion  to  a  branch  of  research  which  tasks  tlie  keenest 
powers  of  observation^  has  prevented  him  from  training  liimself 
m  the  strict  methods  of  experimental  inquiry ;  and  that  thff 
implicit  trust  he  has  been  rightly  led  to  place  in  the  revclatiom 
of  his  spectroscope  has  tended  rather  to  weaken,  than  to  streag  ' 
his  power  of  detecting  the  fallacies  of  observation  in 
matters.  To  him  *  seeing  is  believing;'  but  to  diose  who  have 
qualified  themselves  for  the  study  of  *  Psychic  Force '  by  a 
previous  course  of  investigation  into  the  class  of  *  occult  *  pheno- 
mena of  which  this  is  the  latest  manifestation,  'seeing'  is  anj- 
tliing  but  *  believing/  They*  know  that  there  are  moral  sources 
of  error,  of  which  Dr,  Huggins,  with  his  simple  trustingness, 
would  never  drcam^  and  that  one  of  the  most  potent  of  these  is  a 
proclivity  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  spiritual  communicatioos, 
which  places  those  who  are  not  constantly  on  their  guard  agaiivl 
its  influence  under  the  twofold  danger  of  deception — alike  from 
within  and  from  icithout. 

Our  task  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Crookes  is  much  less  difiSmU; 
for  not  merely  his  incautious  use  of  his  position  as  editor  of  an 
important  scientific  journal,  but  the  malus  animus  ^hc  has  cU^ 
played  towards  those  with  whom  he  claims  to  be  in  fimtemity, 
entirely  destroys  any  tenderness  we  might  have  otherwise  fdt  fur 
a  man  who  has  in  his  previous  career  made  creditable  use  of  hts 
very  limited  opportunities.     Mr,  Crookes  acquired  his  place  ia 
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science  by  the  application  of  Spectrum-analysis  to  the  detection 
i  the  new  metal  Thallium^  the  properties  and  chemical  relations 
of  which  he  studied  with  rare  and  accuracy.  For  this  discovery 
lie  was  rewarded  by  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society ;  hut 
we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  this  distinction  was  con- 
ferred on  him  with  considerable  hesitation,  the  ability  he  dis- 
played in  die  investigation  being  purely  tcchnicaL  We  are 
assured,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  he  is  reg^arded  among 
chemists  as  a  specialist  of  specialists,  being  totally  destitute  of 
any  knowledge  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  and  utterly  untrust- 
worthy as  to  any  inquiry  which  requires  more  than  technical 
kuiowledge  for  its  successful  conduct.  He  committed  himself  in 
uie  p*ges  of  his  journal,  fifteen  months  ago,  to  an  expression, 
*  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,'  of  'bis  belief  in  the  occurrence, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  phenomena  inexplicable  by  any 
Inown  natural  laws  ;'  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  admitted  that 
lie  had  not  employed  the  tests  which  men  of  science  had  a  right 
*o  demand  before  giving  credence  to  the  genuineness  of  those 
phenomena.  Hence  he  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  of  which  he 
now  makes  public  the  results,  with  an  avowed  foregone  conclustou 
(if  his  men f  based  on  evidence  which  he  admitted  to  be  scienti- 
ucdly  incomplete ;  and  this  obviously  deprives  his  *  conviction 
«f  their  objective  reality  '  of  even  that  small  measure  of  value  to 
trhich  his  scientific  character  might  have  given  it  a  claim,  if  his 
tcitimony  had  been  impartial.  That  be  had  not  prepared  himself 
f«r  the  investigation,  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  what 
had  been  previously  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of 
kinrlred  phenomena,  we  have  already  pointed  out.* 
Of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  say  that,  what- 
may  be  his  professional  ability,  he  is  known  to  those 
conversant  with  the  history  of  Mesmerism  as  one  of  the  most 
^lliblc  of  the  gullible,  as  to  whatever  appeals  to  his  organ  of 
Wonder,    He  was  the  patron  of  that  youth  George  Goble,  whose 

ffetensions  to  the  clawoyant  power  were  investigated  by  Drs, 
orbes  and  Sbarpey  more  than  twcnty-five  years  ago,  and  whose 
fraad  was  exposed  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  devised  by  the 
hUer^  Yet  Mr.  Cox  was  so  persuaded  that  bis  protege  had 
played  the  cheat  on  that  occasion  oJih/,  that  he  called  the  next  day 
00  Dr.  Forbes,  assured  him  of  his  own  continued  belief  in 
George's  asserted  powers,  and  begged  him  to  resume  his  inves- 
tigations! This  is  the  sort  of  witness  whose  testimony  Mr. 
Crookes  calls  upon  scientific  men  to  receive,  as  to  the  results 
[>f  what  he  represents  as  a  purely  scientific  enquiry;    whilst 
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he  ahojoretber  ip^nores  the  painstakin;2r  and  carefully  conductcff 
researches  which  bad  led  men  of  the  highest  scientiiic  eminence 
to  an  umjuestionin^  rejection  of  the  whole  of  those  ^hig-her 
phenomena*  of  Mesmerism,  which  are  now  presented  under  other 
names  <is  the  results  of  '  Spiritual  *  or  *  Psjchic  '  ajsrency. 

The  test  experiment^  on  which  the  claim  is  advanced  for  Mr. 
Home  that  he  possesses  the  power  of  *altering^  the  weight  of 
bodies,*  is  obviously  sug-gested  by  the  last  of  Dr.  Hare's.  Tie 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  mahoganv  board,  36  inches  lon^, 
\)h  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick.  Under  one  end  was  screweJ 
a  strip  oi  mahogany  lA  inch  wide,  which  servetl  as  foot  «r 
fulcrum,  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  fiiin  table.  The  other  etitl  of 
the  board  was  hunijr  to  a  spring-bfdanee  supported  by  a  sub- 
stantial tripotl  stand,  and  this  hnlancc  was  fitted  with  a  iclf- 
registerin^  index,  which  recorded  the  maximum  weight  inJicatwl 
by  the  pointer.  The  apparatus  was  so  adjusted  that  the  maho- 
gany board  was  horizontal  ;  and  in  this  position  its  weight 
depressed  the  pointer  so  that  it  marked  3  lbs.  The  followinigr  t* 
Mr,  Crookes*s  account  of  what  took  place  i~^ 

*  Mr.  Home  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  lightly  on  the  eitrcnw 
end  of  tho  niahogany  hoard  which  was  resting  on  the  gnpport.  "Ms^ 
Dr.  Iluggins  and  luyfielf  gat,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  watching  for  *BJ 
effect  which  might  be  produced.  Almost  immediately  tlie  poiiitiir  in 
the  balance  was  8con  to  descend.  After  a  few  eeoonds  it  rose  flgwfl* 
This  movement  was  rcpoat<^d  (several  times,  as  if  by  snoeessve  i«w« 
of  tho  Psychic  Force.  The  end  of  the  board  was  obeerved  to  osks^^ 
glowly  up  and  down  during  the  time. 

*  IMr.  Home  now  of  his  owu  accurd  tiK.lc  a  small  hand-hell  iffw  « 
little  card  match-box,  which  haiiponcd  to  bo  near,  and  pluoed  cd^ 
under  each  hand,  to  satisfy  us,  as  ho  said,  that  ho  was  not  j^r 

tho  dounward  prossuro.  The  very  fIow  oscillation  of  thr 
balance  Ix^camo  moro  marked,  and  Br.  Huggins,  on  watcliiig  ^"^ 
index,  said  that  ho  saw  it  descend  to  Gi  ll)s.  Tho  normal  weiglit  w 
tho  boaid  as  so  Buspendcd  being  3  lbs.,  the  atlditional  downwivra  p^ 
was  therefore  3i  Ibe.  On  looking  immediately  afterwards  ftt  u'^ 
automatic  register,  we  saw  that  tho  index  had  at  one  time  deeceinl<» 
as  low  as  D  lbs.,  showing  a  maximum  pull  of  6  lbs. 

*  In  order  to  see  whether  it  was  poKsibl©  to  produce  much  efftJCi  «i> 
tlie  spriug-lmlancG  by  pressiu'c  at  the  pljico  where  Mr.  HuuiO^e  ^P^ 
had  iiecn  I  i^teppcd  upon  the  table  and  stood  on  one  foot  at  the  ^^ 
of  tho  hoard.  Br.  Htiggiiiat  who  was  observing  the  index  of  ^ 
balance,  said  that  the  whole  weight  of  my  body  (140  lb&.)  so  iipplJ^ 
only  sunk  tlic  index  li  lb-,  or  2  lbs.  wlien  1  jerked  up  and  dn^^ 
Mr.  Home  hnd  lieen  sitting  in  a  low  easy-chair,  and  coidil  not,  thcr*-'* 
fore,  had  he  tried  his  utmogt»  have  exerted  any  material  influoDctj  <^ 
these  results.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  his  feet,  as  well  as  his  hasi^ 
were  closely  watched  by  all  in  tho  room. 
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'It  was  particularly  noticed  that  Mr.  Home's  fingers  wore  not  at 
imy  time  advanced  more  than^  1^  inch  from  the  extreme  end,  as 
shown  by  a  pencil-mark,  which,  with  Dr.  Iluggins's  acquiescence,  I 
made  at  the  time.  Now,  the  wooden  foot  being  also  1j^  inch  wide, 
and  resting  flat  on  the  table,  it  is  evident  that  no  amount  of  pressure 
exerted  within  this  space  of  1^  inch  could  produce  any  action  on 
the  balance.  Again,  it  is  also  evident  that  when  the  end  farthest 
from  Mr.  Home  sank,  tho  board  would  turn  on  the  further  edge  of 
this  foot  as  on  a  fulcrum.  The  ai'rangement  was  consequently  that 
of  a  see-saw,  86  inches  in  length,  the  fulcrum  being  1^  inch  from 
one  end !  Were  he,  therefore,  to  have  exerted  a  downward  pressure, 
it  wonld  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  force  which  was  causing  tho 
other  end  of  the  board  to  move  down. 

*The  slight  downward  pressure  sho^vn  by  the  balance  when  I  stood 
on  the  board  was  owing  probably  to  my  foot  extending  beyond  this 
folcranu' 

Now,  on  this  we  have  simply  to  observe  that  the  whole  experi- 
ment h  vitiated  by  the  absence  of  any  determination  of  the  actual 
doumward  pressure  of  Mr.  Home's  fingers  :  the  very  point  being 
assnmed  without  any  investigation,  which  ought  to  have  been 
mbjected  to  the  most  rigorous  tests.  Such  determination,  by  a 
Tertical  *  indicator,'  would  have  been  the  very  first  step  in  the 
ioqaiiy  if  Professor  Faraday  had  been  conducting  it ;  and  until 
this  test  has  been  applied,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  to  whose 
trastworthiness  and  impartiality  no  exception  can  be  taken,  we 
hold  ourselves  excused  from  any  call  to  explain  the  depression 
of  the  index  which  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Crookes  and  Dr.  Huggins 
to  have  taken  place.  The  statement,  however,  that  it  took  place 
in  'waves'— or,  as  Serjeant  Cox  expresses  it,  *in  tremulous 
pulsations,  not  in  the  form  of  steady,  continuous  pressure,  the 
indicator  moving  and  falling  incessantly  during  the  experi- 
Bwnt' — strongly  suggests  that  Mr.  Home  managed  to  impart  a 
rhTthmical  vibration  to  the  board  by  extending  the  pressure  of 
lis  fingers  a  little  off  its  support,  while  the  attention  of  the 
witnesses  was  kept  fixed  upon  the  index,  three  feet  off.* 
In 

*  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  part  of  the  conjuror's  art  consists  in  the  diatrac- 

li«i  of  the  Bpeetator's  attention  from  the  critical  ))oints  of  his  performance  ;  and 

Bosdin  tells  na  that  he  found  this  to  be  easier  with  clever  men,  who  go  to  such 

TCfRMntations  to  enjoy  the  illusions,  than  with  ordinary  men  who  see  in  them  a 

CttUenge  offered  to  their  intelligence.    The  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Earl  of 

lone  teems  to  as  not  a  little  instructive  in  this  point  of  view.    Having  taken 

Im  children  to  see  the  performances  of  Frikell,  one  of  the  most  dexterous  of  pure 

dcylitof-haDd  prestidigitateura,  he  entirely  surrendered  himself  at  the  time  to  the 

amit's  clever  deceptions.    But,  possessing  a  good  memory,  he  was  afterwards  able 

Is  TBtnMSe  erery  step  of  the  performance ;  and  by  setting  his  reason  to  work,  he 

WMigidid  in  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  precise  point  in  each  trick  at  which  the 

ddigkt  of  lumd  lanut  nsTe  been  practised.    He  then  went  a  second  time,  with  the 

determination 
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In  his  subsrqurnt  communication  to  the  '  Spiritualist/  Mr* 
Crookes  records  the  results  of  other  experiments  with  thii 
apparatus,  one  <jf  them  being  a  variation  of  that  which  Dr.  Hare 
had  made  with  the  water-vase.  These,  he  asserts,  aho^ther 
preclude  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Home,  and  the  Iady*medium 
who  was  able  to  produce  the  like  results,  should  have  done  » 
by  their  own  muscular  action;  and  yet  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  to  test  whether  the  same  results  could  nut  be 
produced  by  thrawin«;  the  board  into  rhythmical  vibration  bv  an 
intentional  exertion  of  muscular  action  ! 

We  must  class  Mr.  Cronkes's  account  of  Mr.  Home's  per- 
formances with  an  accordion  with  Lord  Lindsay's  narratire  of 
Mr,  Home's  moonlight  sail.  For  all  these  performances  took 
place  within  a  cylmdrical  cage  of  hoops,  laths,  strings,  and  wire, 
which  was  place il  under  a  table  in  a  room  lighted  with  gas;  the 
averment  being  that  the  accordion,  first  held  in  one  of  Mr. 
Home's  hands,  with  its  keys  downwards,  emitted  distinct  afld 
separate  notes  in  succession,  and  then  played  a  simple  tir; 
whilst  afterwards,  on  Mr.  Home  withdrawing  his  band,  the 
accordion  floated  inside  the  cage,  without  any  visible  support* 
and  went  on  playing  as  be  fur  e.  Mr,  Crookes's  assistant,  who 
looked  under  the  table  when  Mr.  Home  had  his  hand  oa  the 
accordion,  reported  that  the  accordion  was  expanding  and  coa- 
trading,  but  did  not  say  whether  or  not  its  keys  were  moving; 
and  though  Mr.  Crookes,  his  assistant,  and  Serjeant  Cox  after- 
wards saw  the  accordion  floating  unsupported  in  the  cage  (Dr. 
Huggins  does  not  testify  to  this),  they  do  not  give  us  the  aligbtest 
information  as  to  whether  the  keys  and  the  bellows  of  the  ac- 
cordion were  at  work  whilst  the  instrument  was  continuing  to 
utter  its  dulcet  sounds. 

It  will  be  quite  time  for  us  to  consider  how  this  perfonnanoe 
is  to  be  explained,  wOieo  it  shall  have  been  repeated  in  apeitdn^' 
lifjht  (without  any  cage),  <dtove  instead  of  under  a  table,  aruti^ 
the  presence  of  Iritsiwortlii/  witnesf^es^  who  should  carefully  reconl 
all  the  particulars  in  which  Mr.  Crookes's  narrative  is  deficic«^ 
In  the  meanwhile^  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  the  accQtdif^ 
which  is  usually  selected  as  the  favourite  instrument  of  spir**' 
mediums;  and  that  the  performance  on  this  instrument  iritA*'*^ 
hand  is  a  juggling  trick  often  exhibited  at  countrv  fairs. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Crookes  that  there  is  a  great  ob*tftcl«^ 
to  the  scientifie  investigation   of  Mr,  Home's  asserteil  poff^^ 

detenninatiou  of  limiting  his  attention  to  tliesc  points,  without  nllowmg  ***"(TJ 
distracted  by  tlie  devices  of  thf  performer ;  and  he  was  ticn  able  to  detect  **^'*tJ5 
of  the  **  passes '*  which  bad  previously  escaped  his  obscn^atiofi,  adndnibl/ tii»*"* 
though  this  was  by  his  astrooomieal  and  mechnniciil  pursuits,  »  .^ 
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oWM^MrMg  to  our  imperfect  knowleda^e  of  the  conditions  which 

fBVO^t:i.x  or  oppose  the  innnifestatioris  of  this  force,  to  the  apparently 

lapi'ic^ious  manner  in  which  it  is  exerted,  and  to  the  fact  that 

}\u  I-Jomc  himself  is  subject  to  unaccountable  ebbs  and  flows  of 

this    fi)rce  ;"  so  that  *  it  has  but  seldom  happened  that  a  result 

obtained  on  one  occasion  could  be  subscquendy  confirmed  and 

teslt^O.  with  apparatus  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose/     Now, 

to  as  there  is  no  mystery  whatever.     We  have  constantly  found 

ibal  when  we  have  gone  simply  as  spectators, — when  our  sceptical 

disposition  was  not  known, — when  no  indications  of  incredulity 

or  even  of  doubt  was  given,  either  on  our  own  part,  or  on  that 

of  others,  by  word,  look,  or  sign, — when  (in  fact)  the  performers 

tad  it  all  their  own  way,  like  conjurors  at  a  public  performance, 

^t  which  the  spectators  are  prepared  to  be  taken  in^ — the  con- 

<litiuns  are  all  favourable  to  the  flow  of  the  peculiar  force — Mes- 

nieric,   Psychic,   or   Spiritual,  as  its  advocates   may   choose  to 

J^iignate    it,     Wlien,   on    the   other   hand,  the    performers   are 

J^warc  that  their  proceedings  are  being  scrutinised  by  critical 

^d  intelligent  eyes;  when  they  know  that  it  would  be  fatal  to 

llieir  pretensions  were  they  to  be  detected  in  deceptions  which 

iWv  can  safely  practise  on  the  credulous  ;  and  when  (to  save 

Hlpjjearances )  they  have  accepted  tests  which   they  know  must 
frevcnt  them  from  even  attempting  these  deceptions,  the  *  unac- 
countable '  ebb  takes  place,  and  the  results  are  entirely  negative. 
Tills  is  what  happened  to  a  committee  of  scientific  men,  which 
met  Mr.  Home  some  months  ago  at  St.  Petersburg.     Mr,  Home's 
force  being  at  a  minimum,  no  manifestations  were  vouchsafed, 
*nie  same  thing,'  says  Mr.  Crookes,  'has  frequently  happened 
"within   ray  own    experience.     A   party   of  scientific   men   met 
Mr.  Home  at  my  house,  and  the  results  were  as  negative  as 
lbos(»  at  St.  Petersburg.     Instead,  however,  of  throwing  up   the 
imjuiry,  we  patiently  repeated  the   trial  a  second  and  a   diird 
ie,  when   we    met   with    results    which    were    positive.'     We 
loubt  not  that  during  these  seaJices  Mr.  Home  was  taking  the 
^easare  of  those  who  bad  met  to  take  his ;  and  that  when  he 
utid  them  sufliciently  impressed  with  the  reality  of  his  Psychic 
Tce  to  attribute  to  it  the  rippling  of  the  surface  of  water  in  a 
in,  w*hich  was  really 'produced  by  the  tremor  occasioned  in 
r.  Crookes*s  house  by  the  passage  of  a  railway-train  close  to 
*lie  considered  them  ripe  for  its  further  manifestation* 
Having  frequently  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  C,  E.  Varley 
to  the  physical  marvels   of  Spiritualism   cited    as  that  of  *an 


*  ThU  is  not  an  inrentlon  of  our  own»  but  a  fact  comnmnieated  to  tis  by  a 
'^1y  btelligeut  witncu^  who  wa»  admitted  ti  one  of  Mr.  Ciookes's  e^auces, 
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eminent  scientific  man,'  we  have  made  some  inquiry  into  !iis 
f|ualifi€atit>ns  as  a  witness  on  such  matters,  and   find  tliat  tbev 
are  certainly  not  superior  to   tliose  of  Mr.  Crookes's.     Thoa)s:li 
possessing    considerable   fechuicaf   knowledjs^e    of  electric    tele- 
graphy, Lis  scientific  attainments   are  so  cheaply  estimated  by 
tliose  who  are  best  qualifietl  to  judge  of  them  that  he  has  never 
been  admitted  to  the  Royal  Society,  although  he  has  more  than 
once  been  a  candidate  for  that  honour.     \Vc  quote  the  follni 
merely  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  minds  of 
limited  order  are  apt  to  become  the  dupes  of  their  owa  ima- 
ginings :— 

*  I  have  in  broftd  daylight  seen  a  email  table  with  no  one  near 
hut  myself,  and  nr»t  oven  tonchc<l  by  mo  or  any  visible  person,  niis" 
off  the  floor  and  carried  lioi'izontally  10  foot  through  the  air;  utidL    X 
have  repeatedly  seen  a  lai'go  dining-table  Lifted  bodily  off  the  flo<r:^"r, 
and  when  so  supported  m  the  air  the  table  has  moved  in  the  directi  *^ 
that  I  mentally  requested  it  to  take.    In  this  experiment,  not  only  i^r^ 
the    "  new  force "   well  developed,   but  in  addition  it  obeyed  rzr» 
unspoken  menial  request,  to  conviuco  me  that  there  was  present       -a 
''  inteliigenco  *'  that  c<juld,  and  did,  read  my  thoughts. 

'  I  have  on  a  few  occasions  been  able  to  see  the  Spirits  them$d\ 
sometimes  to  talk  with  them.     They  have  fi^quently  foretold  tliii   iglt 
that  were  about  to  happen^  and  in  most  instances  the  events  In  ^m  fii 
occurred  ae  predicted/ 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  climax — or,  as  some  may  perlia^fc^pj 
tliink^  the  an  tl- dim  ax — of  the  marvels,  which  we  are  gra^'^^s// 
called  on  to  accept  as  well-authenticated  facts.     On  the  20tli^    of 
May  hist,  Mr,  Heme,  of  61,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  was  *  catt^Sgit 
away '   whilst    walking    io  the  neighbourhood    of  Islington,         io 
open  day,  and    conveyed,  by  invisible  agency,  into  a   room        in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Guppy,  No.  1,  Morland  Villas,  Highbury  F^i'^ 
Park,  its  doors  and  windows  being  all  closed.     A  Airtnight  af^C^^^* 
wards,  a  return  visit  was   paid   by  Mrs.  Guppy  to  Mr.  Her»^^^ » 
the   lady  being  brought   by  invisible  agency  into  a  room  !*•-  ^^* 
suring  twelve  feet  by  ten,  of  which  the  doors  and  windows  ^^ ^^^ 
closed  and  fastened,  and  coming  'plump  down/  in  a  stan*^*^  ^'^^ 
position,  ujifm  the  centre  of  a  table  round  which  eleven  per^'^'^* 
were  sitting,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  a  dark  seance,    Mrs,  ^^f^J*fm 
was  evidently  not  a  consenting  jmrty  to  this  transportatitm^  4 

she  was  in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness  and  of  pOr^      y^ 
^li'skabillcy   having    neither    bonnet,  shawl,  nor  shoes;    and       ^^ 
seems  to  have  been  rudely  interrupted  by  her  spiritual   c^f^ 
whilst    making    up    her    houseliold    accounts,    as    she    held 
iiccount-book  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  with  the  ink  still  wc  ^ 
the  other.     These  astounding  phenomena  are  calmly  narrate*^ 
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r.  Benjamin  Coleman,  who  is  very  severe  upon  scientific 
for  their  incredulity,  but  seems  to  consider  it  rather  their 
nrtune  than  their  fault,  since  he  says,  *  Had  I  been  fettered 
uentific  education,  I  could  not  have  allowed  so  "prepos- 
•  **  and  "  impossible  "  an  event  to  enter  my  brain.'  Being 
elf  perfectly  unfettered,  however,  by  any  absurd  prejudices, 
■d  been  led  to  anticipate  and  even  to  predict  that  these 
Icrs  would  culminate  in  Mrs.  Guppy — one  of  the  largest 
heaviest  women  of  his  acquaintance — being  carried  away ; 
ire  cannot  but  suspect  that  his  prediction  had  something  to 
{  bringing  about  its  fulfilment.  It  is  obvious  that  the  party 
even  persons,  who  were  *  sitting  in  the  dark  in  Mr.  Heme's 
xnents,  were  in  that  state  of  '  expectant  attention '  which  is 
known  to  physiologists  to  be  productive  of  'subjective 
ttions'  as  well  as  of  movements  ;  and  just  as,  in  a  *  circle' 
ible-turners,  when  one  leads  off  all  the  others  follow  suit,  so 
<»ie  who  heard  or  felt  anything  {seeing  being  out  of  the 
don)  which  could  be  fancied  to  indicate  Mrs.  Guppy's  pre- 
e  on  the  table  would  readily  excite  the  same  belief  in  the 
b  of  the  rest ;  just  as  Theodore  Hook,  in  his  celebrated 
riment  on  popular  credulity,  persuaded  a  London  crowd  not 
Jy  that  he,  but  that  they^  could  see  the  lion  on  the  top  of 
thumberland  House  wag  his  tail.  How,  in  a  dark  sSance, 
u  ascertained  not  merely  that  Mrs.  Guppy  was  present,  but 
she  was  in  a  state  of  deshabille^  and  that  the  ink  was  still 
in  her  pen,  we  are  not  informed.  The  following  incident, 
tded  in  another  part  of  the  same  number  of  the  '  Spiritualist,' 
IS  to  afford  some  clue  to  the  mystery : — 

Msk  Friday  week  at  a  dark  seance  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gnppy, 
live  lobsters  were  placed  on  the  hands  of  one  of  the  sitters.  It 
then  made  known  that  Miss  Thom,  of  Pendleton,  near  Man- 
ner, whispered  to  her  mother  that  she  wished  the  spirits  would 
{ a  live  lobster  instead  of  flowers.  Mrs.  Thorn,  who  attended  the 
0  merely  as  an  inquirer,  did  not  think  it  proper  to  repeat 
request  aloud,  so  neither  the  medium  nor  anybody  else  at  the 
e  knew  that  a  desire  for  a  lobster  had  been  expressed.' 

an  anj  rational  person  doubt  that  these  ^two  live  lobsters' 
;ed  only  in  the  imagination  of  Miss  Thom  and  her  asso- 
s  ?  She  could  not  see  them  in  the  dark ;  and  if  they  had 
B  their  presence  felt  by  pinching  her  fingers,  she  would 
)  most  assuredly  screamed.  In  the  state  of  *  expectant  atten- 
'  she  doubtless  experienced,  in  unusual  strength,  the  '  creepy- 
ly '  sensations  familiar  to  many  of  us  in  strange  beds,  and 
bnted  these  to  the  presence  of  the  lobsters  she  had  been 
ing  for.  If  she  will  assure  us  that  they  were  boiled  for  supper 
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the  seance,  and  proved  to  be  substantial,  not  spiritual, 
will  retract  our  hypotliettcal  cxplanatioa 

We  mig^lit  fill  another  pa^c  or  two  with  Mr.  Coleman's  accotinU 

Mrs.  Guppy's  '  mediumUtic*  endowments,  which,  a«  regmrds 

r  power  of  bringing  in  an}*  quantity  of  fruits  and  flowers,  are 

only  paralleled   by  those  of  a  Houdin  or  a  Frikell ;  whilst  she 

goes    beyond    these    accomplished  prestidiffilateitrs   in    dashing 

owTi  lar^e  quantities  of  snow,  so  clear  and   sparkling  thmt  it 

Duld  not  have  been  touched  bv  human  hands,  and  pieces  of  ice, 

I  large  as  the  fist,  in  such  quantity  as  to  require  the  services  of 

man-servant  to  take  it  away.     This  last  occurrence  is  vouched 

Wr  not  only  by  Mr.  Coleman  but  by  the  editor  of  the  '  Spiritualist/ 

"ho  further  informs  us  that  Mrs,  Guppy  and  her  friends  had 

pen  sitting  before  a  large  fire  for  half-an-hour  before  the  iianm 

There  is  one  trifling  inconsistency  we  should  like  explained 
efore  we  can  accept  these  narratives  as  veracious*  The  inri- 
[ble  spirits  at  Mrs.  Guppy 's  command  can  obviously  do  as  mnch 
»r  her  as  did  the  obedient  J  ins  for  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  immortal  tales  that  charm  the  youth  of  successive  genem* 
dons.  If  they  can  bring  in  any  quantity  of  fruits,  flowers^  and 
!es  for  a  dessert,  they"  must  surely  be  able  to  furnish  forth  her 
reakfast  and  her  dinner-tables.     When    she  wishes  to   travel, 

ey  save  her  not  merely  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  but  thr  rost 
cabs   and    railway    fares.     What   on  earth,  then,    has   Mrs, 

uppy  got  to  do  with  'household  accounts'? 

None  can  be  more  ready  than  ourselves  to  admit  that  'ridicule 

not  the  test  of  truth  ;'  but  there  are  some  subjects — and  we 

licve  this  to  be  one  of  them — as  to  which  ridicule  has  a 
holesome  power  of  checking  the  spread  of  pernicious   riror. 

e  have  gravely  discussed  many  of  the  phenomena  which  are 
Iduced  as  evidences  of  *  spiritual'  agency,  for  the  purpfise  nf 
iowing  that,  like  others  which  had  previously  presented  ibem- 
slves  under  different  names,   they  are  really  produced  bv   the 

[conscious  agency  of  the  individuals  through  whose  'medium- 
^p '  they  are  eihibitfcd ;  and  that  their  occurrence  affords  new 

id  interesting  exemplifications  of  physiological  and  psrcho- 
jgical  principles  previously  known  and  accepted.     But  when 

£  are  called  on  to  believe  in  the  Mevitation*  of  the  human 

idy,  and  in  the  power  of  incorporeal  spirits  to  move  heavy 
lasses   of  matter  without  any  ostensible   agency,  to  make  an 

cord  ion  play  tunes  %vithout  the  working  of  its  bellows  or  its 
pys,  and  to  evolve  fruits  and  flowers,  snow  and  ice,  live  lobsters 
id  the  hands  of  departed  friends,  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own 
mdousoess,   the   question   is  one  to  be   decided^  not  by  an 

elaborate 
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elaborate  discussion,  but  by  direct  appeal  to  educated  common 
Mnse,  Is  it  more  likely  that  these  marvels  actually  occurred  as 
narrated,  or  that  the  witnesses  to  them  were  deceived  by  their 
own  imaginings  ? 

The  history  of  Epidemic   Delusions  affords  such  abundant 
evidence  as  to  the  former  prevalence  of  what  are  now  universally 
Ti^[arded   as  the  most  absurd  beliefs,  that   those  who  have  'no 
more  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  it  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  parallels  to  that  on  which  we  have  now  been  com- 
menting.    Not  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  for  example,  the 
transportation  of  witches  through  the  air,  diat  they  might  take 
part  in  the  unholy  orgies  of  their  creed,  and  hold  sexual  com- 
merce with  evil  Spirits,  was  not  only  testified  in  courts  of  justice 
by  multitudes  of  witnesses,   but  was  admitted   by  the  culprits 
themselves,  many  of  whom  went  to  the  stake  with  the  heroism 
of  martjnrs  *  witnessing  a  good  confession '  to  what  they  honestly 
believed  to  be  true.     If  we  once  begin  to  try  such  affirmations 
by  the  test  of  reason^  we  should  perchance  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  nothing  proves 
the  Tum-existence  of  witches;  or,  in  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
,  onr  greatest  modern  logicians — who  had  devoted  himself  so  ex- 
clasively  to  the  science  of  Reasoning  as  to  be  unfitted  for  that 
practical  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Evidence,  on  which  we 
depend  in  the  judgments  of  e very-day  life — that  the  Spiritualist 
doctrine  has  a  better  claim  to  acceptance  than  any  of  the  other 
thousand -and -one  explanations  that  might    be  given   of   the 
phenomena. 

The  insight  we  have  gained  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  into 
the  gullibility,  not  merely  of  the  average  public,  but  of  many  of 
those  who  command  its  respect,  either  as  teachers  of  religion  or 
as  successful  scientific  investigators,  has  made  us  reflect  seriously 
as  to  what  it  is  in  our  present  system  of  education  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  *  predisposing  cause '  of  the  Spiritualist  epidemic. 
And  after  the  best  comparison  we  have  been  able  to  make 
between  the  mental  condition  of  the  classes  who  have  most 
neverely  sufiered  from  it,  and  that  of  the  classes  who  have  been 
least  affected,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  part,  at  least, 
of  this  predisposition  depends  on  the  deficiency  of  early  scientific 
training.  Such  training  ought  to  include — (1),  the  acquirement 
of  habits  of  correct  observation  of  the  phenomena  daily  taking 
place  around  us ;  (2),  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  reasoning 
upon  these  phenomena,  so  as  to  arrive  at  general  principles  by  the 
inductive  process;  ^3),  the  study  of  the  method  of  testing 
the  validity  of  sucn  inductions  by  experiment;  and  (4),  the 
deductive  application  of  principles  thus  acquired  to  the  prediction 
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of  phenomena  wliich  can  be  yerified  by  observation.  We  spealc 
with  knowledge  when  we  say  that  a  tenth  of  the  time  which  is 
devoted,  in  an  ordinary  school  ciirriculnm,  to  the  study  of 
abstract  ions,  will  suffice  for  the  culture  (if  judiciously  direclwl) 
of  the  power  of  brimfin^  the  reasoninff  faculties  to  bear  -  '*e 

realities,  not  only  without  disadvantag-e  to  his  other  st  ji 

with  a  man i Test  improvement  in  the  pupifs  i>ower  ot  appre- 
hending the  real  meaning  of  abstractions  which  had  previously 
perplexed  him.  Now  it  is  among  purely  literary  men,  whose 
minds  have  seldom  been  exercised  upon  anything  but  abstrac-' 
lions,  that  we  have  witnessed  most  ready  surrender  to  the 
seductions  of  Spiritualism  ;  the  distinction  between  objective 
realities  and  the  creations  of  their  own  imaginations  lK?ing  often 
extremely  ill-defined;  and  the  testimony  borne  by  Science  to  the 
want  of  trustworthiness  of  what  they  assume  to  be  tlie  evldetace 
of  their  own  senses,  being  scornfully  repudiated.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  either  gone  through  the  discipline  of  sucb 
an  early  scientific  traininij  as  we  have  advocated,  or  have  (like 
Faraday)  conscientiously  imposed  it  upon  themselves  at  a.  later 
period,  are  usually  the  last  persons  to  become  *  possessed '  by^  the 
delusions  of  this  pseudo-science;  or,  if  they  should  hare  per^ 
chance  been  attracted  by  them  for  a  time,  they  speedily  come  to 
discern  their  fallacy. 

Our  belief  that  the  early  education  of  the  scientific  witni 
who  have  come  forward  to  testify  to  the  reality  of  the  Phyj 
manifestations  of  Spiritualism,  was  not  such  as  to  develope  tbe 
j>ower  of  scimtijic  discrimincUion^  is  fully  justified,  as  we  have 
shown,  by  the  dioroughly  unscientific  manner  in  which  thej 
have  conducted  their  investigations,  and  reported  their  resultk* 
Let  any  who  may  accuse  us  of  underrating  the  competency  of 
these  witnesses,  merely  because  we  have  ourselves  come  to  a 
foregone  conclusion  as  to  the  incredibility  of  their  statetnenta^ 
compare  the  narratives  of  Dr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Crookes  witli 
Professor  Farailav's  *  Letters  on  Table-turning,'  and  Professor 
ChcvTeur$  treatise  on  the  •  Baguette  Dirinatoire/  *  TTae  latter 
are  mcnlels  of  scientific  inquiry  on  a  subject  rendered  peculiar! ? 
flifiicult  by  the  interposition  of  the  Human  clement ;  the  former, 
as  we  have  $fht>wn,  are  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  true 
scientific  method. 

But  there  is  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  defect  in  the   pre- 
vailing mental  orgnnisatioD  of  our  time,  which  shows  itself  in 
rthe  unhealthy  craving  for  some* sign*  that  shall  testify  to  the 

*  tldt  ateiiabU  titnukf.  vhieH  vts  ooC  pMaAed  «»lU  afler  th«  apfieatmiiee 
4»f  ear  ^mam  ank)^»  eulitvfy  ctu^firuM,  hj  a  most  dabonle  mad  conclmire  cerki  of 
^  lansdiiliflaH  the  ^iv«i  w  aid  cmrKlTct  exinoed  la  rvginl  to  tht  *  Diriaing  Rod,* 

reality 
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reality  of  the  existence  of  fUsembodied  spirits,  wliile  the  legiti- 

nate  influence  of  the  noble   lives  and  pregnant  sayings  of  the 

^^^grcat  and  good  who    have   gone   before    us    is    proportionately 

::^fnored.  Putting  aside,  as  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry, 

"^^lose  questions  of  high  Philosophy,  which  arise  out  of  modern 

-.3«-deas  of  the  relation  between  Matter  and  Force,  Body  and  Spirit, 

''e  would  fearlessly  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  anv  right-minded 

erson,  whether  he  would  surrender  the  enduring  and  inspiring 

nemories   impressed    on   his    inner   soul  b}'  the    counsels   and 

'^^Jtample  of  a  wise   father^   by   the  affectionate  sympathy   of  a 

■^-^^iider    and  judicious  mother,    by  the    cordial    unselfishness  of 

^^-    generous-hearted   brother,  by  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  a 

^^^'^•"ing  sister,  or  by  the  guileless  simplicity  of  an  innocent  child, 

^^V:>j~     any  communications  they  could  send   him  by   rappjngs  or 

'*-^»- l>le-ul tings.     Or,  to   turn  from  these  to  influences  of  a  wider 

^^^<^  je,  who  that  early  felt  his  intellect  expanded  and  his  aspira- 

^^^=*»:is  elevated  by  the  noble  thoughts  put  forth  in  the  *  Discourse 

*^^^~^     Uhe  Study  of  Natural  Philosopliy,*  and  has  endeavoured,  how- 

^J^^^^  J*  imperfectly,  to  make  them  the  guide  of  his  own  scientific 

-■  ^^«V*   ;  who  that  recently  joined  with  the  most  eminent  represcn- 

^-  "^i  >^es  of  every  department  of  British  science  in   attending  to 

^^^ir  last  resting-place  in  the  national  mausoleum  the  honoured 

*^^*-*^aias  of  one   whom  all   acknowledged   to  be  their  master, 

^-*^-»  3d  wish  that  the  spirit  of  a  Hcrschel  should  be  asked  to  give 

^^"-■-^ence  of   its   continued   existence   by  playing  a    tune  on  an 

^-^*^drdion  or  rapping  out  a  line  of  his  '  Astronomy'  ? 

1 1  happened   to   us,  within  a  few  weeks  after  that  mournful 

y^^^^^^mony,    to    follow    to    the    same    resting-place    the    not   less 

^^^*^  cured  remains  of  one  whom  we  had  come  to  regard  with  no 

^^^  ^c*rior  veneration,   not    so    much   for  his    great  erudition   and 

^^-^^ied  intellectual  ability,  as  for  his  rare— we  might  almost  say 

,^^^  J>recedented^ — combination  of  unswerving  justice  tempered  by 

-fc^^*^     most  gracious  kindliness,  of  perfect  unselfishness,  animated 

-3^^  the  most  enlarged  philanthropy.     Of  all  the  memories  in  our 

X*ii"itual  Valhalla,  that  of  George  Grote  stands  pre-eminent  for 

*^o^e  qualities  which  have  commanded  our  respect  and  inspired 

^^T-    personal  attachment.     Who  that  has  had  the  privilege  of  not 

^^j^  obserYing  the  public  course  of  our  modern  Aristides,  but  of 

^•iskring  in  the  amenities  of  his  private  life,  could  wish  anything 

^^t-ter  for  himself,  than   that   the  spirit  of  his  departed   friend 

^uovi]ti  be  his  own  constant  and  life-long  guide  ;  so  that  whenever 

^^  close  may  arrive,  he  too  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  eulogy 

^  appropriately  bestowed  on  our  great  historian  from  the  grand 

wA  words — *  The  just  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance/ 

„  A  ax,  II. 
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Art.  11.^ — Lord  Byron,     Von  Karl  Elze.     Berlin,  1870. 

THE  book  before  us,  of  which  an  English  translation  is  in  hand, 
is  a  biographical  and  critical  essay  on  the  noble  poet  and 
his  works,  containing*  a  consclentioiisly  accurate  summary  of  hts 
life  and  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  genius.  It  will  help  to 
correct  many  erroneous  notions,  and  it  offers  the  opportunil 
which  we  have  lon]^  coveted  of  analysinfj  and  (If  po5sil)le)  fu^ 
the  existing  state  of  opinion  regarding  him,  in  especial  relation 
to  the  living  poet  whose  name  is  most  frequently  proaouDOed 
in  rivalry. 

'Byron,  indisputably  the  greatest  poetical  genius  that  England 
has  produced  since  Shakespeare  and  Milton.'  Such  is  the  com* 
mencemcnt  of  the  notice  of  Byron  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
•  Con versjitions-Lex icon,*  and  we  have  ascertained  by  careful 
inquiry  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  exact  representative  of 
enlightened  Germany  upon  this  as  upon  most  other  subjects  of 
thought,  speculation,  or  philosophy.  Hen*  Elxe  says,  •  In  the 
four  head-divisions  of  poetry,  English  literature  has  prmluced 
four  unapproached  men  of  genius:  Shakespeare  in  the  dramatic: 
Milton  in  the  reflecting,  so  far  as  this  can  be  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  species:  Scott  in  the  epic;  and  Byron  in  the  lexical — 
the  lyrical  understood  in  the  widest  sense  as  subjective  poetry/ 
The  intended  supremacy  is  clear,  altbough  the  lines  of  demarc-m* 
tion  are  not  so  well  defined  as  could  be  wished.  Turning  to  the 
rest  of  the  continent,  whether  north  or  south — to  Russia  and 
Poland,  to  France,  Italv,  and  Spain — and  consulting  the  highest 
authorities  dead  and  living,  printed  and  oral,  we  arrive  at  a 
similar  conclusion.  The  result  of  our  persevering  researches  aod 
persistent  interrogatories  is  everywhere  throughout  Europe,  that 
Byron  is  deemed  the  greatest  poet  that  England  has  produced  for 
two  centuries  ;  and  although  the  same  unanimity  may  not  be  fomid 
across  the  Atlantic  as  to  the  amount  of  his  pre-eminence,  although 
he  docs  not  there  rise  so  high  above  his  competing  predecessors 
or  contemporaries  as  to  dwarf  or  overshadow  them,  he  takes  pre- 
cedence by  common  consent  of  all. 

•Tennyson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  modem  Engltath 
lyrical  poets/  Such  is  the  commencement  of  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  Lexicon ;  and  that  it  will  startle  hia 
English  admirers,  we  infer  from  its  first  effect  upon  ounelres. 
But  tame  and  depreciatory  as  this  description  may  sound  to  eaim 
ringing  with  the  music  of  his  verse,  it  is  one  which  w*ould  be 
deemed  just  and  adequate  by  the  bulk  of  the  reading  pablic 
of  Germany,  or  the  reading  public  of  any  country  that  knew 
him  chiefly  by  translation.     It  would  not  satisfy  the  rradiiijp 
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public  of  the  United  States,  where  his  popularity  is  little 
inferior  to  that  which  he  enjoys  in  England,  but  with  this 
material  difference.  It  is  not  an  exclusive  popularity.  It 
coexists  with  the  popularity  of  other  poets  whose  influence  is 
deemed  antagonistic  to  him  amongst  us,  especially  with  that  of 
Byron;  and  the  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  bring  the 
English  mind  into  better  agreement  with  the  Anglo-American 
mind  on  this  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  to  reclaim  a  befitting 
and  appropriate  pedestal  for  Byron  without  disturbing  Mr, 
Tennyson  or  his  school.  It  is  the  comparative,  not  the  positive, 
reputation  of  the  author  of  the  *  Idylls '  that  we  dispute.  Let 
him  be  read  and  applauded  as  much  as  ever,  by  all  means ;  let 
due  meed  of  praise  be  ungrudgingly  continued  to  those  of  his 
immediate  contemporaries  who  cluster  round  him  as  their  chief, 
or  have  adopted  him  as  their  model,  or,  essentially  unlike  as 
they  are,  have  repaired  to  the  same  altar  for  their  fire ;  but  let 
the  fitting  honour  be  also  vindicated  and  reserved  for  those  whom 
they  have  temporarily  superseded  in  popular  estimation,  far  more 
^y  an  accidental  concurrence  of  opinions  and  events  than  by 
^x^erits  which  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  command  the  judg* 
^oaent  of  posterity. 

Foreign  nations,  in  their  independence  of  local  influences, 
^'^•emble  tod  represent  posterity :  foreign  nations  have  already 
Si'Ven  their  verdict  in  the  cause  which  we  propose  to  bring 
*^^lbre  the  home  tribunal;  and  before  appealing  from  that 
^''^xdict  on  the  ground  that  foreign  nations  mostly  know  the 
I^X"odiictions  of  the  contrasted  poets  by  translation,  it  would  be 
^*^^11  to  meditate  on  this  passage  of  Goethe : — 

,^^*  I  honour  both  rhythm  and  rhyme,  by  which  poetry  first  becomes 
:^^^^try,  but  the  properly  deep  and  radically  operative — ^the  truly  de- 
j  ^loping  and  quickening,  is  that  which  remains  of  the  poet,  when  ho 
j^  translated  into  prose.  The  inward  substance  then  remains  in  its 
^J^^ty  and  fullness ;  which,  when  it  is  absent,  a  dazzling  exterior 
^«t«n  deludes  with  the  semblance  of,  and,  when  it  is  present,  conceals.'  * 

"Whether  a  poet  is  translated  into  verse  or  prose,  he  will  be 

.-^X^ j)reciated  in  his  new  form  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 

"^-^^ught,  reflection,  palpable  imagery,  or,  what  Goethe   calls 

'^^^::iward  substance,'  embodied  in  the  original.    Grace  or  felicity 

^^  "^^  *  Am  memem  Leben :  Dichtang  und  Wahrheit,*  Th.  3,  B.  1 1.  *  It  would  be  a 
^^^^t  easy  task  to  prove  that  not  only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  everv 
rJ^JJ?^  poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated  character,  must  necessarily,  except  with 
^^^^Tence  to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  diflfer  from  that  of  good  prose,  but  likewise 
^^^^^  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems  will  be  foond  to  be 
^^^^otly  the  language  of  prose  when  prose  is  well  written.*  {Wordsuxjrthy  Preface 
^j^^^^  « Lyrical  Ballads.')  The  obvious  inference  is  that  the  best  poems  are  those 
•^«<sh — exterU  paribus— will  best  bear  literal  or  prose  translation. 
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of  expression,  iiliomatic  ease,  and  rhjthm,  must  almost  iiec 
sarily  be  lost ;  or,  if  replaced,  should  be  set  down  to 
credit  of  tbe  translator,  whose  language  is  his  own.  Drydei 
said  of  Shakespeare,  that  if  his  embroideries  were  burnt  don 
there  would  be  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot, 
Mr,  Tennyson  were  submitted  to  such  a  process,  the  residuum 
w*)uld  be  comparatively  small.  His  greatest  beauties  are  con- 
fessedly untranslateable ;  they  are  too  delicate,  too  evanescent, 
too  bloomlike,  and  too  slight.  Speaking  of  the  female  char&ctets 
in  the  '  Poems/  M.  Taine  says :  *  1  have  translated  many  ideas 
and  many  styles.  1  will  never  try  to  translate  a  single  one  of 
these  portraits.  Every  word  is  like  a  tint,  curiously  heightened 
or  softened  by  the  neighbouring  tint,  with  all  the  hardihood  an<l 
the  success  o{  the  happiest  refmement.  The  least  alteration 
would  spoil  all/  ♦ 

Is,  then,  Mr.  Tennyson's  English  fame  enough  ?  Is  his  tii 
to  rank  as  the  first  English  poet  of  his  epoch  conclusive! 
established  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  rising  generati* 
nf  both  sexes  within  this  realm  insist  on  so  regarding  hint 
We  make  bold  to  think  not.  It  rests  on  divine  authority  tliat  no 
man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  Many  a  man  has  been 
a  poet  iu  his  own  country  whose  poetry  had  no  exchangeable 
%alue,  and  could  only  live  in  a  particular  atmosphere ;  but  tl»at 
these  were  first-class  poets,  we  deny.  We  will  endeavour  to 
illustrate  this  proposition  before  proceeding  further,  for  all  sound 
criticism  depends  upon  the  principles  involved  in  it 

Our  estimate  of  books  and  men  are  far  more  frequently 
subjective  than  objective.  We  judge  them  rather  by  oar 
own  feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions,  than  by  their  inbereot 
or  individual  qualities ;  and  no  man  is  a  fair  judge  of  cilhrr 
who  does  not  habitually  analyse  his  impressions  as  they  arc 
caught  up  or  imbibed »  Approval  and  disapproval  are  too 
frequently  confounded  with  liking  and  disliking,  with  bef 
pleased  or  displeased.  The  most  cultlvatt*d  intellects  are 
exempt  from  this  liability  to  error,  and  should  be  equally 
their  guard  against  it.  We  once  heard  an  eminent  scholar  a; 
statesman  maintain  that  Gray  was  the  first  of  modern  Englii 
poets;  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion  it  was  mi 
clear  that  his  admiration  was  mainly  owing  to  the  rush  of  j'outh- 
ful  associations  which  a  recent  perusal  of  the  '  Ode  to  Eton 
College'  had  brought  back.  We  strongly  suspect  that  an  ana- 
logous solution  might  be  given  of  what  we  have  heard  cited  as  a 
j)roof  of  Mr«  Tennyson^s  pathos,  namely,  that  an  ex-ambassador^ 
ol  resolute  will  and  masculine  understanding,  by  no  meant  ^vra 
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to  the  melting  mood,  burst  into  tears  during  the  reading  of 
*£laine'  aloud  to  a  party  at  a  country  house.  A  word,  a 
phrase,  may  have  loosened  the  floodgate  of  association : 

'  And  as  a  fort  to  which  beleaguers  win 
Unhop'd  for  entrance  through  some  friend  within, 
One  clear  idea,  centered  in  fiie  breast, 
By  memory's  magic  lets  in  all  the  rest.' 

It  is   one   of  Cham  fort's   aphorisms   that   *  what   makes  the 
success  of  numerous  works,  is  the  affinity  between  the  mediocrity 
of  the  ideas   of  the  author  and   the  mediocrity  of  the   ideas 
of   the   public.'      Literary   history   so   abounds   with   instances 
of   adventitious  and  ill-deserved   popularity,  that  Wordsworth, 
discontented  with   the   limited  circulation   of  his   own  poems 
*nd  deriving   cold  comfort  from   (what  he  called)  the  parallel 
<^ase  of  Milton,  was  wont  to  contend  that  popularity,  far  from 
being  a  proof  of  merit,  implied  that  unworthy  sacrifices  must 
bave  been  made  and   solid  fame  bartered   for   it.      He  forgot 
that  most  of  the  great  writers  who  have  now  taken  rank  amongst 
'^e  classics  of  dieir  respective  countries,  attained  their  proud 
pre-eminence  at  starting  or  early  enough  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full, 
a^nd  that  genius,  tremulous  with  the  glowing  and  agitated  atmo- 
sphere around  and  about  it,  may  shine  with  as  bright  and  sus- 
"t^ined  a  light  as  if  it  had  shrunk  away  from  the  haunts  of 
crowded  life  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  grotto  or  the  lake.     All 
^^e  maintain  is  that  local  or  temporary  popularity  is  unsatis- 
factory and  inconclusive  as  a  test :  that  it  may  prove  the  fore- 
'''inner  of  permanent  and  world-wide  reputation,  or  it  may  not. 

Fancy  has  been  amused  by  conjecturing  '  with  what  temper 

Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  its 

^^putation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterranean  current 

through  fear  and  silence.'     Its  reputation  did  not  burst  forth  in 

*ull  brilliancy  till  he  had  been  forty  years  in  his  grava,  and 

*how8  what  invaluable  services  may  occasionally  be  rendered  by 

^trospective  criticism    in  compelling   the    complete    recogni- 

^^n  of  genius.     Addison  devoted  eighteen  papers  of  the  '  Spec- 

^^r,*  interspersed  with  numerous  extracts,  to  *  Paradise  Lost,' 

J^d  thereby  (in  Johnson's  words)  *  has  made  Milton  an  universal 

^^Vourite,  with  whom  readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be 

Pj^Med,'  ♦    With  Byron  the  progress  of  fame  has  been  reversed, 

**«  rose  in  splendour,  and  his  meridian  is  obscured  by  clouds. 

"^^  states  that  the  morning  after  the  publication  of  the  first  and 

^  *  'Life  of  AddiflOD,'  Johnson's  Works,  vol.  vii,  p.  142.  In  the  *  Life  of  Milton,* 
^*  tL  p.  178,  he  had  said :  *  '•  Paradise  Lost "  is  one  of  the  books  which  the  reader 
^?^>Ures  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer 
^'^  it  is.    Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure.' 
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famous.     These  cantos  would  have  inadc  a  name  at  ailT  tiliir,  | 
hut  their  effect  was  undeniably  enhanced  by  the  choice  of  topics 
rind  the  state  of  the  public  mind.     *The  Comedy  of  the  Vision* 
uaires^   wrote   Madame  de  Sevigne,   'delighted  us  much;   we 
rXound  it  the  representation  of  everybody ;  each  of  us  has  his  or 
&r  visions  shadowed  out/    '  Childc  Harold,'  on  his  first  appear- 
ance had  thus  mucli  in  common   with  this  forgotten  Comedj. 
He  had  a  wortl  for  everything-  and  everybody  that  was  upperoeiOit ' 
in   men's   thoughts :    theories  of  government    for   the    political 
speculator,  of  social   progress  for  the  moralist,  classical  remi- 
niscences for  the  scholar,  and  never  ending  sentiment  for  the  fair. 
He  dealt  swashing  blows  right  and  left  at  Whigs  and  Tories^ 
aristocracy  and  democracy.     He  described  the  scenes  on  which 
all  English  eyes  and  interests  were  fixed*     He  lingered  on  the. 
battle-fields  where  English  laurels  had  been  won.      He  sang  of  1 
the  Tagus  and  the  Guadalquivir,  of  Talavera  and  Albuera.      He] 
denounced  the  devastating  ambition  of  Napoleon,  and  mingled 
the  denunciation  with  a  sneer  at  the   fools  who  were    pouring 
out  their  blood  like  water  to  maintain  their  own  domestic  dcsputs 
on  their  thrones.     War  is  thus  grandly  personified  : — 

'  Lo !  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
Ills  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiory  hands. 
And  eyo  tliat  scorchoth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Eestless  it  rolls,  now  fixM,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,— and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deods  oro  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  tho  blood  ho  deems  most  sweet. 
»  •  •  f  • 

•There  shall  they  rot— Ambition's  honour d  focds ! 
Yes,  Honour  decks  tlio  turf  that  \\Taps  their  cbiT ! 
Vain  Sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  hiunan  hearts — to  what  ? — a  cheani  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  V 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own. 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bono  by  bone  V  * 

Or  take  the  glowing  sketch  of  the  Maid  of  Saragossa.  in  \u*\ 
contrasted  moods  of  tenderness  and  heroism  ; — 
*  Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale. 
Oh  !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Marked  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  eoal>black  veil. 
Heard  her  light,  lively  toacsa  in  Lady's  bower, 
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Seen  her  long  looks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearful  chase. 

*Her  lover  sinks — she  i^eds  no  ill  timed  tear; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host : 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  ? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope  is  lost  ? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  ? ' 

To  idealise  modem  warfare,  or  invest  it  with  an  air  of  chivalry 
in  verse,  is  no  common  feat.  Addison's  *  Campaign '  is  barely 
redeemed  by  a  single  image  (the  angel),  and  the  author  of 
'Mannion,'  whose  Flodden  Field  stirs  the  blood  like  a  trumpet- 
tone^  became  tame  and  prosaic  at  Waterloo.  Byron  makes  the 
iingoon's  sabre  glitter  like  Arthur's  sword  Excalifur,  and  by  mere 
dint  of  imagination  gives  to  a  modem  fortification,  bristling 
irith  cannon,  the  picturesqueness  of  a  mountain  side  or  valley 
crowned  widi  rocks.  This  is  Cintra,  the  natural  object  to  be 
described : — 

*  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clo&e  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  simless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow.' 

This  is  Morena,  the  material  and  mechanical : — 

*  At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load ; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road. 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd, 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never-vacant  watch. 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd. 
The  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch. 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match.' 

We  shall  come  to  descriptive  passages  of  far  higher  grasp  and 
richer  colouring ;  but  those  we  have  just  quoted  illustrate  a  quality 
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in  wliich  no  modem  poet  has  rivalled  the  noblr  author.  I_ 
the  least  of  the  attractions  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  especially  to 
voiingr,  lay  in  the  self-revealings,  the  avowal  of  over-indulged  I 
yet  unsuppressed  passions,  the  premature  feeling  of  fiatietj 
the  deep  all-pen'ading  despondency  : — 

'  To  Bit  on  roclcs,  to  muse  o'er  Hood  and  felJ, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  Bciene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwoU, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  neV^r  or  rarely  been  \ 
To  climh  the  trackless  mountain  all  nnsecn* 
With  tho  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature*8  charms,  and  view  her  stores  imroll 

*  But  midst  tho  crowd,  the  hum^  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  sec,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
llinions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distrees ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  foUow'd,  sought,  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  he  alone;  this,  this  is  solitude  I* 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  writer  was  young,  nol 
handsome — that  his  career,  short  as  it  had  been,  was  invo 
mystery — that  the  keen-edged  ialchion  which  he  had  unsb^ 
in  his  satire  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  leap  from  the  scabboj 
no  wonder  that  he  speedily  became  the  idol,  in  due  cou^ 
spoiled  child,  of  the  fashionable  world,   and  w'as   by 
consent  enrolled  amongst — 

*  the  few 
Or  many,  for  the  number  's  sometimes  such, 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new, 
Or  fame,  or  name,  for  mt,  war,  sense,  or  nou 
Permits  whatc'er  they  jdcase,  or  did  not  long  sine 

Intoxicating  as  all  this  was,  and  intensely  as  it  was  fori 
enjoyed  by  him  despite  of  his  morbid  melancholy,  he  i 
have  had  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  he  could  not  d^ 
on  these  two  cantos  of  *  Childe  Harold '  any  more  than  on  *  i\ 
of  Idleness,"  or  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  for  pe 
nent  reputation,  and  that  he  bad  in  him  something  better 
must  come  out.  Admiration  is  catching  and  imitative,  V 
a  bi>ok  has  once  attracted  marked  attention,  jmople  buy 
read  in  self-defence,  whether  ihey  derive  pleasure  from'  i 
not.     The  odds  are,   that  the   mass  of  readers  did   not  «}4 
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TOUch   pleasure  from    *Childe    Harold/   which   has    no   story, 
*"*i   is  mainly  discursive  on  themes  which  it  requires  reading 
anil  reflection  to  follow  out.     But  the  case  was  widely  different 
^l^en  he  entered  upon  that  series  of  tales  which  includes  '  The 
Giaiour/  *  The  Bride  of  Abydos,'  *  The  Corsair/  'Lara,'  'The 
Siege  of  Corinth,'  and   *  Parisina.'     Then   he  was   read  with 
'^pt  interest  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ; 
^^t\  he  was  scrambled  for  at  the  circulating  libraries ;  then  his 
applauding   public    comprised   the    indiscriminating   many   as 
^^11  as  the  select  and  discriminating  few.     They  concurred  in 
jhis  instance,  and  they  were  right  in  concurring.     Their  delight 
^^  a  story  and  a  plot  was  simply  a  return  to  the  wholesome  taste 
of  the  olden  times,  the  golden  ages  of  poetry,  the  days  of  Homer 
^^d  the   Homeridae,   the   Troubadours,   the   Minnesingers,  the 
l^ards,  who  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  story-tellers  in  verse,. 
*nd  bound,  like  the  lady  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  to  be  provided 
^ith  an  inexhaustible   supply.     The  only  wonder  is,  that  the 
"■^ig^n  of  the  didactic,  speculative,  and  descriptive  poets  was  pro- 
longed till  it  was  interrupted  by  Scott  and  terminated  by  Byron, 
The  taste  for  exciting  or  sensational  fiction  may  be  meretri- 
cious or  carried  to  excess ;  both  mental  and  bodily  stimulants 
must  be  used  with  caution ;  but  to  inspire  breathless  and  sus- 
tained interest  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  enviable  faculties  of 
inventive  genius,  and  it  is  hard  on  a  poet  to  be  denied  credit  for 
the  beauties  he  scatters  by  the  way  because  we  are  lured  along 
too  fast  and  in  too  satisfied  a  state  to  dwell  upon  them ;  because 
We  first  read  for  the  story,  and  then  re-read  for  the  imagery  and 
thonght     Nor,  on  re-reading  either  Scott's  or  Byron's  rhymed 
romances,  is  it  always  to  the  episodes  that  we  turn  for  genuine 
poetry.     To  blend  passion  and  sentiment  with  rushing  events^ 
and  action  is  their  charm.     In  'The  Giaour,'  for  example : — 

*  On — on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass*d,  and  vanished  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Bung  his  dark  courser  s  hoofs  of  fear. 
£[o  spurs  his  steed ;  he  noars  the  steep, 
'Xhat,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep ; 
Se  winds  around ;  he  harries  by ; 
Ihe  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 
3BV)r  weU  I  ween  unwelcome  ho 
A^Vhose  glance  is  flx'd  on  those  that  flee ; 

And 
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And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  brigbt 
On  him  wlio  takes  such  timeleea  flight. 
Ho  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  piias'd 
Ono  glance  ho  snatch'd,  as  if  his  lost. 
A  moment  chock*d  his  wheeling  speed, 
A  moment  brenthod  hini  from  his  stui-tL 
A  moment  on  his  Btirrup  stood ^ — 
Why  looks  be  o*cr  the  olivo  wood  ? 

*  Ho  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  facCj 
Soon  Haired  settled  in  its  place  : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  hiisty  blush, 
But  pule  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 
\V1iose  ghastlj  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eyo  was  ghized ; 
Ho  raised  his  arm»  and  fiercely  raised, 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high^ 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delayed, 
Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd — 
DowTi  glanced  that  band,  and  grasped  his  MhAc ; 
l*hat  iiound  had  burst  Ms  waking  di-com, 
As  Slumber  starts  at  owletV  scream. 
The  spur  hath  lanced  his  oouiser's  Bidca; 
Away,  away,  for  life  ho  rides. 
'Twas  but  an  iustaut  ho  restrain'd 
That  flcry  barb  so  sternly  rein'd  ; 
'Twafi  but  a  moment  that  he  stoo^L 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursnctl ; 
But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  booI 
Win  tore  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  ctf  pain,  an  ago  of  crime. 
O  cr  him  who  loves,  or  hatea,  or  fears. 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 
What  felt  he  then,  at  onco  oppreet 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 
That  fftiise,  which  poncbr'd  o'er  his  fate. 
Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date ! 
Though  in  Time  a  record  nearly  nought. 
It  was  Eternity  to  Tbonght!* 

Although  we  write  principally  for  those  who  are  not  familimr 
with  Byron>  we  will  give  iliem  credit  for  baring  Cilleu  in,  at 
some  time  or  other  in  their  lives,  with  tlie  renon^ed  ^  '   ^  of 

*  He  who  hath  bent  him  oVr  the  dead/  and  ^  Know  :h9 

land,*  but  there   is  another  (in   the  ^ Giaour^  is^hich  we  have 
reason  to  believe  is  less  known  and  anapprcciatetl : — 
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'  As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring, 
O  er  emerald  meadows  of  Kaslimeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  lum  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd, 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid ; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 
From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught, 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 
Hath  brushed  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
'Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone, 
With  wound^  wing,  or  bleeding  breast. 
Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  fiEkded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame.' 

The  four  concluding  lines  are  nearly  as  familiar  as  Scott's 

*  Oh  woman  in  our  hours  of  ease/  as  Moore's  '  Oh  ever  thus 
from  childhood's  hour.'  But  a  short  time  since,  on  their  being 
quoted  in  a  numerous  group,  a  lady,  not  long  past  her  meridian, 
turned  round  to  a  friend  of  her  own  standing  with  the  remark, 

*  You  and  I  are  the  only  persons  present  who  know  where  those 
lines  come  from.'  She  proved  right  The  analogy  between 
beauties  and  butterflies  as  objects  of  chase  is  obvious  enough ; 
and  (it  may  be  said)  the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  ^  Rape 
-of  the  Lock '  was  only  a  piece  of  not  over-refined  gallantry.  It  is 
the  exquisite  workmanship  and  the  delicate  handling  which  give 
•choice  works  of  fancy  their  value  and  their  charm. 

What    ineffiibly    enhances   the    effect  of  Byron's   narratives 

and 
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and  descriptldns^  however  rapid  and  condensed  or  towevei" 
replete  with  thought  and  feeling,  is  the  idiomatic  ease  of  the 
language,  its  lucid  clearness,  and  the  utter  absence  of  inversiaD, 
affectation,  or  obscurity.  Vou  are  never  obliged  to  dig  for  hi* 
meaning,  never  obliged  to  construe  or  translate  his  sentences; 
whilst  there  are  modern  poets  who  make  you  work  as  hard  as  i{ 
you  were  solving  a  problem  or  discovering  an  acrostic,  noi 
nnfrcquently  reminding  )ou  of  the  Irishman's  borse^  which  (1m 
said)  was  very  difficult  to  catch  and  when  caught  not  worta 
having,  Mr,  Browning  is  nne  of  the  most  incorrigible  offend eii 
in  this  line;  and  this  is  the  more  provoking,  because  he  is  ■ 
man  of  truly  original  genius,  A  patient  diver  into  the  depthl 
of  his  rich  and  capacious  mind  has  always  a  fair  chance  o! 
bringing  up  pearls.  Certainly  the  most  extensively  popular 
Mn  Tennyson*s  minor  poems  is  '  Locksley  Hall/  and  we 
hardly  err  in  attributing  the  marked  preference  given  to  it  b^ 
the  uninitiated,  to  the  spirit,  vivacity,  and  simplicity  of  the  L 
guage,  and  the  natural  uei broken  floo<l  nf  thought.  It  reads  as  i, 
it  had  been  thrown  off  spontaneously  and  impulsively,  unlike 
many  of  his  most  admired  poems,  where  the  Uiuti*  labor  ina' 
almost  invariably  be  traced. 

Byron's  command  of  language  is  equally  obser\'able  in  ev( 
variety  of  metre  which  he  attempted,  and  on  the  appearance  ofl 
*The  Corsair,'  critics  of  all  parties  hastened  to  recognise  amlj 
applaud  the  flexibility  of  the  heroic  couplet  in  his  hands.  Thin 
poem  abounds  in  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  the  only  pu«lcJ 
lieing  what  range  of  feelings  is  most  strikingly  expre&»rd.j 
The  parting  scene  with  Medora  is  replete  with  the  pathos  t>0 
tenderness : — 

'  She  rose — she  sprung— she  chmg  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  l>cneath  her  liidden  face. 
He  dartjd  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-bluo  eye, 
Which  downcast  droop *d  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms. 
In  all  the  wildness  uf  dishevell'd  charma : 
Scarce  boat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwdt 
So  full— Ma/  feeling  Boem'd  almost  unfclt  I 
Hark— peals  the  tlumder  of  the  signal-gtm  ! 
It  told  'twas  sunset — and  he  cnrs^  that  sun. 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  pressed. 
Which  mutely  clasp'd,  iiupluringly  cai'css'd  ! 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  ho  l>orO| 
One  moment  gayiod — as  if  to  gasco  no  more ; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  btit  her  aloiDO, 
Kifis'd  her  cold  forehead — turn'd — is  Conrad  gono  ?  * 
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tat  a  startling  picture  of  Remorse  is  presented  bj  Conrad 
Aoned,  chainedj  and  destined  to  the  stake: — 

•  There  is  a  war^  a  cliaos  of  the  mind. 
When  all  its  elements  ctmvidsed—  comhincd— 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Eeraorse  ; 
That  juggling  fiend — who  never  Bpako  before — 
But  cries  "  I  wam'd  thee  J  '*  when  the  ^q^A  is  o*or. 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  re^t  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 
But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews — 
All  rushing  through  thoir  thousand  avenues. 
Ambition  a  di'eams  eipiringj  lovo*s  regret, 
Endanger'd  glory »  life  itself  beset  j 
The  joy  un tasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Grainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate  ; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven  ; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remeniher*d  not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  hut  no^er  forgot ; 
Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 
But  BOW  to  stem  refiection  each  a  crime ; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveaFd, 
Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceard — 
All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  cyea  must  start, 
That  opening  sopnlchre — the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  bnried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 
To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break.' 

be  scene  in  which  Conrad  throws  off  his  disguise  is  instinct 
h  fire ;  — 

*  Up  rose  the  Dervise  Tvrith  tliat  burst  of  light. 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall' d  the  sight : 
Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb. 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Dashed  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  roho  away — 
Shone  his  maiFd  breast,  and  flash Vi  his  sabre's  ray  ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  aable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sablcr  gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems^  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite. 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  snoll— 
Flung  o*er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hcD  1 

#  »  #  »  * 

He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle— brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew; 
L  131,— iVi).  262.  2  b  Tifi 
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Tib  answered — "  Well  ye  spocd,  my  gallatit  dfcw  ! 

Why  did  I  doubt  their  qaickness  of  career? 

And  deem  design  hod  left  rae  single  here?  '* 

Sweeps  his  long  arm — that  aahre^s  whirling  sway 

Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay  ; 

Completes  his  fury,  what  their  fear  begun, 

And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread. 

And  scarce  an  arm  daro  rise  to  guard  its  huad  : 

Even  Seyd,  convulsed^  o'erwhelm'd  with  rage,  aaarptw^ 

Betreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 

No  craven  he^ — and  yet  he  dreads  tho  blow, 

So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe  I ' 

How  many  &  chilled,  cnished»  ill-mated  heart  will 
unison  with  Gulnare's,  when  she  indignantly  exclaims — 

'  My  love  stem  Seyd^s  I  Oh — No— No— not  my  lovo^ 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  stroro 
To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 
I  felt — I  feel— love  dwells  with — with  the  froc. 


Oh !  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 
And  etmggle  not  to  feci  averse  in  vain ; 
But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear. 
And  hide  from  one— perhaps  another  there. 
He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold — 
Its  pulse  nor  checked — nor  quickcn'd — calmly  col  - 
And  when  resigned,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 
And  chill*d  remembrance  shudders  o'er  tho  rest/ 

In  the  dedication  of  this  poem  to  Moore  (dated  Janu.m  7 
1814),  Byron  speaks  of  it  as  the  last  production  with  whit  h 
shall  trespass  on  public  patience  for  some  years.     On  the  9lh 
April  he  writes:  'No  more  rhyme  for — or  rather /r<3?7i — ^me, 
have  taken  my  leave  of  that  stage,  and  henceforth  will  moontei 
it  no  longer.*     That  very  evening  a  Gazette  E^ttraordinary  a 
nouticed  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau,  and  in  the  diary  ft>r  li^ 
10th  we  find  :   *  To-day  I  have  boxed  one  hour — written  an  ^flP 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  cupieil   it— eaten  six  biscuits — droB 
four  bottles  of  soda-water,  and  idled  away  the  rest  of  my  time: 
The  ode  was  a  decided  failure,  and  althoug:h  published  aooov 
mously   was  made  the  occasion  of  some  bitter  criticisms  anil 
j>ers<inalities,   depreciatory  of  both  g^enius  and  character,  whiiJi 
cut  him  to  the  quick,  and   on   the  29th  of  the  same  month  h» 
came  to  the  determination  not  only  to  write  no  more,    but  t«» 
purchase  back  the  whole  of  his  copyrights,  and  suppreis  cvrry 
line  he  had  ever  written,     '  For  all  this,'  he  said  in  the  lettrr  ti> 

Mr. 
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i  r*  WuTTaj  enclosing  a  draft  for  the  purctase-money,  *  it  might 
e  as  Well  to  assio^n  some  reason.  I  have  none  to  give  except 
'^y  <>Wn  caprice,  and  I  do  not  consider  the  circumstance  of  con- 
^^cjuencc  enough  to  require  explanation/  This  outburst  of  pique 
and  pettishness  did  not  last  longer  than  fortj-eight  hours,  at  the 
s^cl  of  which  he  requests  Mr,  Murray  to  tear  the  draft  and  go  on 
■^s  Usual.  In  the  May  following  he  set  to  work  on  'Lara/  which 
J^*  published  in  August,  1814,  in  the  same  volume  with 
"^^^^crs*  'Jacqueline/  This  union  of  Larry  and  Jacquey  (as  he 
''-**'istened  them)  caused  a  good  deal  of  merriment  and  surprise 
^  tie  indiscretion  of  the  graver  poet  in  trusting  his  innocent 
^^oine  in  the  company  of  a  returned  pirate  and  his  paramour, 
J-^lcd,  a  lady  who  did  not  stand  upon  trifles  and  wore  small 
^*>thcs.  Continuations  rarely  answer  when  a  work  has  been 
^C5c»pte(l  as  complete;  and  'Lara/  a  continuation  of  the  'Corsair/ 
*^^tried  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Neither  the  conception  nor 
^^crntion  can  be  commended  ;  but  that  the  rich  vein  which  had 
^^«i  worked  so  prmli gaily  remained  unexhausted,  was  proved  by 
l'l:i^e  Siege  of  Corinth '  and  *  Parlsina/  composed  in  1815,  and 
Lil>lished\  the  first  in  January,  and  the  second  in  February, 
pX  C.     The  opening  of  *  Parisina'  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 

i graceful  versification  of  the  poem  : — 
*  It  18  the  hour  when  from  the  bouglis 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers*  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whieperVl  word ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dowa  have  lightly  wet, 
Aufl  in  the  sky  the  ntars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hne, 
Ad(1  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away/ 
!  subject  of  this  poem^ — an  incestuous  passion — w*ould  have 
^^^n  forgiven  him,  as  many  an  admitted  error  or  offence  against 
Kopriety  had   been   condoned   in    consideration  of  youth  and 
^^t\ius,  in  the  heyKlay  of  his  popularity.     Then,  his  countrymen 
*^<i  countrywomen  could  see  nothing  wrong,  where  now  they 
•*W  nothing  right.     The  crisis  had  arrived :  a  terrible  reaction 
had  set  in,  and  it  was  not  the  less  terrible  because  it  was  irra- 
tional and  indefensible.     What  had  the  literary  or  fashionable 
^orld  tu  do  with  a  domestic  quarrel  ?    What  could  they  possibly 
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know  about  the  merits  of  one  that  was  only  wliUpered  about  xa 
a  one-sided  shape  by  the  friends  of  the  wife?     When  an  attempt 
was   made  to   drive  Kean  from   the  stage  for  a    breach  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  there  were  law  proceeding's  to  testify 
against  him  ;  byt  where  were  the  pieces  just  ijicativcs  when  thecrv 
was  raised  against  Byron  ?    The  most  brilliant  of  our  essayists  and 
historians  has  declared  that  he  knew  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous 
as  the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality. 
'  In  general,  elopements,  divorces,  and  family  quarrels  pass  with 
little  notice.      We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and 
forget  it.     But  once  in  six  or  seven  years  our  virtue  become* 
outrageous.     We  cannot  suffer  the  laws  of  religion  and  decency 
to  be  violated.     We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.     Accord- 
ingly, some  unfortunate  man^  in  no  respect  more  tlepraved  thsa 
hundreds  whose  ofTences  have  been  treated  with  lenity,  is  singled^ 
out  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice/    Byron  was  so  singled  out ;  and,  i*^ 
so  happened,  was  singled  out  at  a  time  when  he  w^as  undergo ir^.  % 
the    utmost   extent  of   humiliation    to  which  a    haughty  spir--*^ 
could    be  exposed    by   pecuniary  embarrassment.      The  lette:^*^ 
from  his  wife  to  his  sister  (5rst  pyblisbed  in  this  Journal)  proi^^" 
that  the  presence  of  bailiffs  in  his  house  maddened  him,  &Tz=r 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  downright  insanity  for  some  wee! 
It  is  astonishing  that  he  passed  unscathed  (intellectually, 
mean)  through  the  fiery  furnace.     He  not  only  passed  throu 
it  with  his   genius  unimpaired,  but  (we    think)   refreshed, 
newed,  and  re- invigorated  by  the  shock.     The  life  he  led  pri r^^^or 
to  this  violent  disruption  of  all  the  social  and  domestic  ties  whi«^^i«*ii 
bound  him  to  England,  was  distracting  and  enervating  ;  and  t—   lie 
half-formed  resolution  to  write  no  more  may  have  been  promptz-^*d 
bv  an  inward  consciousness  that  his  mind  wanted  rest  or  chan^^^. 
In  the  remarkable  novel   of  'Gerfautt,*  the  hero,  a  draflJ*-"*tc 
author  and  poet  in  the  flood -tide  of  fame,  suddenly  finds  ^•^^ 
creative  powers  giving  way.     The  brain  has  been  overwort^^ 
and   will   no   longer  answer  to  the  call.     He  is  advised  to  ^^^1 
either  counter-irritation  or  repose.     He  prefers  counter-irritat:!- 
and  fortune  so  far  favours  hi  in  that  he  gets  involved  in  an  intri 
with  a  married  woman,  which  ends  in  a  frightful  catastro  J'^ 
The  husband  falls  by  his  hand  in  an  abnormal  kind  of  duel,    ^ 
the  wile  commits  suicide.      His  share  in  the  catastrophe,  a^ 
buted  to  an  unforeseen  casualty,  is  unsuspected,  and  he  dej^^ 
for  the  East  under  a  flr^urish  of  trumpets  from  the  journal^  ^^ 
who  hope  that  'the  glowing  climes  of  Asia  will  prove  a  n^ 
of  new  inspirations  for  the  celebrated   poet  who  has  glorio     ^ 
marked  out  his  place  at  the  head  of  our  literature,'     Their  hi 
*\xe   realised.      He  returns   improved,   though    saddened ;    i 
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g'^i^iiis  hejpchtened  and   enriched,  but  clad   in  mourning'   garb. 

*   i^«2!  is  daily  congratulated  on  this  black  chord  recently  added  to 

ti^X-s      lyre,  the  v^ibrations  of  which  surpass  in  mortal  sadness  the 

s:i-^l:is  of  Rene  and  the  reveries  of  O  Germ  an  n*     None  are  aware 

t^fcxa^t;  his  bitterly -passionate  pages  are  written  under  the  inspira- 

t:a^on  of  a  funereal  vision ;  and  that  this  melancholy  and  sombre 

crolour,   which  they  take  for  the  phantasy  of  imagination,  has 

t^^en  tempered  with  blood  and  brayed  in  tlie  heart'     Byron's  lyre 

^vir^xs  similarly  re-strung-,  the  chief  difference  beings  that  the  source 

oir  his  renewed  inspiration  was  patent  to  the  world.     It  is  impos- 

^►^lile   not  to  see  and  feel  the  changed  and  deepened  hue  of  the 

cl^spondency  with  which  all  his  writings  are  imbued.     His  tone, 

^^t^T  leaving  England  for  the  last  time,  is  no  longer  that  of  the 

»^'tiated  epicure,  the  sufferer  from  fancied  sorrows,  but  the  ei- 

I>^iression  of  genuine  sadness,  of  hopeless  despondency,  welling  up 

^^""oin   the  depths  of  the  heart ;  and  his  despairing  or  reproachful 

p^:>inmatiings  with   Nature  often   remind   us,   by   their  sublime 

^-^^  tensity,  of  Lear  i-^ 

■  I  tax  not  you,  yon  olemente,  with  unkindnees, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  gahscription/ 

Alanfred*s  apostrophe  is  pitched  in  the  same  exalted  key  t  — 
*  Yo  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 
Te  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  momitainouB  overwhelming,  come  and  crush  me  I 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  bene  nth, 
Crash  with  a  frequciit  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live ; 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  tbe  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  hamdces  villager/ 

T^te  Third  and   Fourth  Cantos  of  'Childe  Harold/  immea- 
^^^^'^i^bly  superior  to  the  First  and  Second,  abound  in  instances: — 

*Thy  sky  is  clianged !— and  euch  a  chauge  I  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Loftpe  the  live  thunder !  Not  from  one  lone  dond, 
But  every  njountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  auawers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
^aek  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  lier  aloud ! 

*And  this  is  in  the  night :^Mo8t  glorious  night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  theo  I 
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How  tbe  lit  lake  ehines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
Aud  tbo  big  rain  comes  daDcing  to  tbe  eartb ! 
And  now  again  'tis  blackj — and  noWj  the  glee 
Of  tho  loud  bills  shakes  with  its  moantain-mirth. 
As  if  the  J  did  rejoice  o'er  a  jonng  earthquake's  birth. 

'  The  "  fierce  and  far  delight  *'of  a  thunder-storm;  wrote  Sc< 
*  is  here  <lescribed  in  verse  almost  as  vivid  as  its  lightning; 
Tho  live  thunder  "leaping;  amoo^  the  rattling  craors  ^*  — 1_- 
voice  of  mountains,  as  if  shouting  to  each  other — the  plasbinjs: 
the  big  rain — the  gleaming  of  tbe  wide  lake,  lighted  like  a  ph 
phoric  sea — present  a  picture  of  sublime  terror,  jet  of  enjoyine 
often  attempted,  but  never  so  well,  certainly  never  better,  broug 
out  in  poetry,' 

'  Byron,'  says  Herr  EIze,  *  rcacbes  the  highest  pinnacle  whi 
be  succeeds  in  blending  his  individual  woe  with  the  universjk^ 
when  be   poors   himself  out  into  Nature,  and   finds  in  her 
occasion  for  recollections  of  and  reflexions  on  the  worId*s  histoB 
For  this  reason,  the  two  last  Cantos  of  **  Cbilde  Harold**  belo:: 
to  his  richest  and  greatest  productions.' 

The  fine  stanzas  on  the  "^  Ocean  *  should  be  read  in  connectL 
with  the  Storm  in  '  Don  Juan'  :— 

*  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll. 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thoo  in  Tain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  ehoro  ;  upon  the  watery  plwji 
The  wiHicks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  dotli  remain 
A  shadow  of  mun^s  ravage^  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
lie  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell*d,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknov^iu 


*  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thoe— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  arc  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wash*d  thom  power  while  they  were  free,* 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou ; — 
Unchangeable,  save  t*>  thy  wild  waves'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrudde  on  thine  azure  brow ; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 


^  This  it  iht  oofreet  readiDg.    The  older  editions  have— 

'  Thy  iraters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
btit  upon  reference  to  the  poet's  MS*»  we  fiod  tlmt  he  wrote  the  iice  us  prmut^ 
the  text. 
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*  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  my  joy 

Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  bo 

Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 

I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 

Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 

Made  them  a  terror^ — *twas  a  pleasing  fear, 

For  I  was  as  it  were  a  cbild  of  thee, 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  bore/ 

I        *^t  is  from  an  instinctive  yearning  for  natural  grandeur  and 
^^^^ijty,  that,  after  an   admirable  comparative  sketch  of  Voltaire 
***i   Rousseau,  he  breaks  off;^ — 

*  But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me/ 

-And  no  mortal  man  ever  read  them  more  reverently,  or  pene- 

*"^»>^€d  more  deeply  into  their  recondite  meanings,  or  drew  from 

*^^rD  a   finer  moral,  or  breathed  round  them  an  atmosphere  so 

*^*^a.j-ged  with  the  electricity  of  thought.     It  is  bere  that  he  may 

1    ^fy  comparison  with  any  writer  since  Wordsworth  ;   and  yet  it 

*^     VTith  Nature*s  works  that  the  Tennysonians  claim  to  be  most 

^^•^nversant.    They  disclaim  the  mechanical  and  artificiaL     The 

*^^^^cription  of  natural  objects — of  hills,  dales,  trees,  flowers,  raea- 

*^*^^vs^and  rivulets — is  their^brfe  ;  and  their  mastcr*s  use  of  these 

^^  ^terials  in  bis  own  manner  is  irreproachable :    whether  it  be  the 

^--^  «*-i"dener*s  daughter,  with  the  shadow  of  the  roses  trembling  on  her 

^*^^ist ;  or  the  Miller's  daughter,  leaning  over  her  *  long  green  box 

^*     iinignonette  * ;  or  the  Lady  of  Sbalott,  with  *the  leaves  upon  her 

^  J  ling  light  ^ ;  or  the  silvery  cloud  that  lost  its  way  in  CKnone's 

^^^H ;  or  the  hollow  ocean-ridges,  as  seen  from  Locksley  Halt 

^^  *>thiDg,  generally  speaking,  can  be  more  appropriately  selected, 

.^jj*    x^ore  artistically  employed,  than  these  gems  of  rural  scenery, 

^^'^lien  they  are  not  a  picture  in  themselves,  they  form  an  admi- 

■^^- t^l^  setting  to  one:   they  are  always  fresh  and  sweet,  always 

^^ ^ ^>Ient   of  innocence  and   simplicity;    and  it  is  the   reader's, 

^^"^^^      the  poet's   fault,  if  the  wicked  reflection  will  occasionally 

•  Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence,  oh.  Milk  and  Water, 
Ye  happy  mixtures  of  these  happy  days/ 

m       ^Ir.  Tennyson's  Nature  differs  from  Byron's  as  a  flower-piece 

-.^   Van  Huysum  or  an  English   landscape  by  Creswick  differs 

*'^«^tU  a  Salvator  Rosa  or  a  Caspar  Poussin.     In  the  elaborate 

^^Huteness  of  his  finish,  he  may  be  compared  to  the  painters  of 

^^^   pre-Raphaelite  school,  who  (by  a  peri'ersc  abuse  of  power) 

invert  their  backgrounds  into  foregrounds,  and  make  you  look 
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more  at  tlie  roses  and  apple-blossoms  tban  at  tbc  damsels  who 
are  embowered  in  them.  Minute  details  are  ruinous  to  great 
effects,  and  the  poet  who  rises  to  sublimity  must  always  rank 
above  the  one  who  simply  attains  to  prettiness.  The  quality 
of  the  aspiratirm  must  cast  the  balance,  assuming^  the  executioo 
to  be  equa!.  When  Mr.  Tennyson  is  moralising  on  a  bending 
lily  or  describing'  the  ripple  of  the  rhulet,  Byron  is  apostro- 
phising a  crashing^  forest  or  an  avalanche,  or  pouring  out  his 
whole  mind  and  soul  in  unison  with  the  roar  of  the  cataract  and 
the  mountain  capped  with  snow.  He  rises  far  the  highest,  aii<y 
lie  continues  longest  on  the  wing. 

We  know^  from  long  experience  that  it  is  useless  to   refer  ^ 
To  produce  the  tiesired  impression,  or  maintain  the  given  argils -* 

ment,  w^e  must  quote ;  and  we  shall  quote  three  of  the  stanza j 

on  Rome  and  the  Coliseum  as  a  specimen  of  the  poet's  pow< 
of  enveloping  the  wrecks  of  vanishetl  empires,  the  emblems  i 
buman  vanity,  with  the  halo  which  he  flings  around  the  rr^^l^^ 
and  valleys  of  the  Alps  : — 

*  Oh  Rome  1  my  cotintrj  !  city  of  the  8onl  \ 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufierBiiee  V     Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
0*ep  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  1 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  firagile  as  our  clay. 

*  »  ♦  *  • 

*  Arches  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Borne, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  etamls ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  strejiras  here,  to  illtimo 
This  long  explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azm-e  gloom 

Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

*  Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  hoaveiia 
Float  o*er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadow  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  flpirit*s  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  ecythei  there  is  a  power 
And  raagic  in  the  ruinM  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  tlio  present  hour 

Must  yield  its  jjomp,  and  wait  tiU  ages  are  its  dower  * 
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The  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the  Venus  de'  Mediei,  the  Laoc 
the  Gladiator— all  the  liDest  creations  of  architecture  and  sc| 
tare    that    Italy    can    boast  — are    similarly    invested    with 
brightest  or  deepest  hyes  of  poetrj.     But  we  can  only  find  rol 
for  the  Apollo  : — 

*  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unemng  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poosy,  and  light— 
The  Buu  in  human  linibs  arrayed,  and  brow 
All  rtidiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  light ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot^the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortars  vengeance ;  in  hie  eyo 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by 

Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

*  But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Longd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And  maddened  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless 'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  untiarthly  moodj 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 

Starliko,  around,  until  they  gather  d  to  a  god  1 ' 

There  is  hardly  any  variety  of  poetic  power  that  may  not  be 

^Illustrated  from  'Don  Juan/      In  the  opinion  of  all  competent 

Judges,  it  forms  the   copestone   of    Byron*s   fame.     But  it  con* 

*^** tried  the  worst  chargei  that  had  been  levelled  against  the  spirit, 

^^1^^,  and  tendency  of   his  writings,   and   thereby  strengthened 

^uo    bigoted  opposition  against  which   we  are  at  this  moment 

struggling,  to  the  full  recognition  of  his  genius  by  his   country- 

*^^U.      The  epithet  *  meanest^*  attached  to  the  name  of  a  great 

P**ilosopher,  has  been  merged  and  forgotten  in  *  wisest,'  *  brightest.* 

"*  *ie   recent  attempt  of  an  accomplished   scholar  and  critic   to 

p^tige  a    great  poet   by  his   personal  weaknesses  has  fortunately 

^^iled  ;    but  the  spirit  which  denied   Byron   a    place   in  West- 

l**^'-nater   Abbey   is    abroad  and  stirring;  and   it  is   melancholy 

reflect    what  an  amount    of  narrow-minded  sectarian   host!- 

y  was    brought    into     mischievous    activity    by    Mrs*    Stowe, 

•^^rdly  an  American  or  foreign  journal  of  note  took  her  part, 

''ttilit  a  majority  of  the  most  influential  English  journals  sided 

r^^h  her. 

J^he  run  against  Byron  cleared  the  course  for  the  new  comers, 
^t:  an  unusually   long   interval   elapsed   before  any   fresh  poet 
Me  to  replace  hlmj  although  several  candidates  were  started  or 
^  lenders  set  up. 
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*  Sir  Walter  rcigncsd  before  me,  Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  after ;  but  now  grown  more  holy, 
The  Muses  upon  Bion'a  bill  must  ramble 
Witb  poets  almost  Clergymen,  or  wholly. 

»  «  «  •  # 

Then  there's  my  gentle  Eupbues ;  •  who  they  say 

Sets  up  for  being  a  Bort  of  moral  me ; 

He'll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  tbat  Coleridge  hath  the  away ; 

And  Wordsworth  hath  supporters,  two  or  three.* 

Then  came  Keats^  the  alleged  victim  of  a  critiqae  in  thti 
'  Review ' : — 

'  Tis  strange  the  mind  that  very  fiery  particle 
Should  let  itself  be  snuflfed  out  by  an  article/ 

It  was  the  *  literary  lower  empire'  when  (1830)  Tennyson 
made  his  first  appearance,  diffident  and  sensitive,  in  the  arena ; — 

'First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  tho  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 
And  back  rccoird,  he  knew  not  why, 
Ev'u  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.' 

His  reception  was  not  encouraging,  despite  of  an  applauding 
circle  of  young  friends  i  and  his  earliest  poems,  if  not  actual^ 
withdrawn,  were  suffered  to  remain  out  of  print  for  some  yea  _ 
by  way  of  testing  the  patience  of  the  general  public,  or  to  punish 
them.  It  was  not  till  after  the  collected  edition  o(  1842  thai  he 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  poet  of  the  epoch,  or  was  talked 
of  for  the  laureate  throne.f  Except  amongst  the  older  raer  of 
critics,  who  remained  obdurate  and  unappreciatlng,  the  fin*:* 
qualities  of  his  genius  were  then  firaokly  reCDgnised  at  once. 
With  an  inexhaustible  fancy,  an  exquisite  perception  of  moral 
and  natural  beauty,  a  well  stored  and  highly  cultivatcfl  miod, 
a  trained  eye  for  observation,  a  rich  vocabulary,  and  a  familiarity 
with  rythmical  composition  acquired  in  a  long  apprenticeship 
to  the  crafty  what  more  was  wanting  to  entitle  him  to  the  throne  r 

•  Barry  Comwall  (Procter). 

t  *  When  Tennyeon  pabliBhed  Iits  first  poems,  the  critics  spoke  iH  of  them.  U# 
was  silent :  during  len  yean  no  one  fhw  hU  name  in  a  review,  nor  even  in  &  catR- 
logne.  But  wlieii  he  appeared  agnin  before  the  poblic,  bis  books  hjid  mftd«  their 
way  alone  and  underground,  and  ni  the  first  bouud  he  passed  for  the  greAt«st  povt 
of  his  country  and  bis  time.'— (Taine,  toL  ir.  p,  432,)  Mr.  Tcnnysoo  s  first 
publicalion  was  in  tS3e  ;  his  second  io  1832;  his  third  in  1842.  As  the  firit  asil 
second  coui prised  many  of  the  minor  poems  most  dtstinctiTe  of  his  genius,  it 
would  be  curious  to  inquire  to  what  change  in  the  pnblic  mind  it  was  owing  tJiat 
what  was  coldly  or  slightingly  received  in  1830  and  1832  elicited  such  «atliu~'~^^ 
applause  in  1842, 
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He  wanted  spootaneity  and  rontiniiity ;  his  productions  were 
laboured  and  disconoected;  little  interest  was  felt  beyoad  tliat  of 
picking  out  the  abounding  pearls  and  ml)ies  at  random  strung  ; 
the  incidents  were  commonplace;  the  reflections  lay  upon  the 
surface;  the  groundwork  was  too  thin  for  the  embroidery;  the 
foundations  were  not  broad  or  strong:  enough  for  the  superstructure ; 
there  was  no  linked  sw^cetness  long  drawn  out ;  no  sustained  rush 
or  flow,  although  we  were  met  at  every  turn  by  fountains  or  jets 
that  sparkled  in  the  moonlight  or  flashed  in  the  sun.  Why  did 
he  not  carry  out  the  fine  conception  of  'The  Poet': — 

'  Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  seom  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love. 


And  bravely  famished  all  abroad  to  Bing 
The  winged  ehafta  of  truth, 

To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 
Of  Hope  and  Youth/ 

To  realise  a  noble  dream  like  this  there  must  be  a  set  purpose, 
an  appointed  g'oal,  a  comprehensive  plan,  an  intense  earnestness, 
a  pride  of  genius  which  will  not  consent  to  be  frittered  away» 
which  will  not  complacently  accept  exaggerated  congratulations 
and  applause  even  for  the  production  of  such  charming  speci- 
mens of  the  poetic  art  as  *CEnone/  'The  Miller's  Daughter/  'A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,*  '  Lockslcy  Hall,*  or  (a  formidable  rival 
to  *Christaber)  'The  Lady  of  Shalott/ 

Most  of  Byron's  poems  were  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion,  eagerly  followed  out:  he  struck,  and  continued  striking^ 
^Vihi  the  iron  was  hot.     He  never,  like  Pope,  stopped  waiting 
for  bis  imagination  for  weeks ;   and  he  compared  himself  to  the 
^fer,  which,  when  the  first  spring  fails,  withdraws  into  the  jungle 
^ifix  a  growl.     Mr.  Tennyson  leaves  the  impression  of  a  dia- 
metrically  opposite    habit.      We    can    conceive    him    working 
^^e*^ly  against   the   grain,   and    overlaying  a   description,  a 
^^^Tative,  or  a  train  of  thought,  wbich  he  had  better  have  left 
^^    it  originally  suggested  itself  or  left  alone  altogether.     *The 
jVl^^ce  of  Art'  is  overdone;  'The  Two  Voices'  is  weakened  by 
*'ution:  the  best  of  the  *  May  Queen/  is  *  The  Conclusion*; 
*^<1  there  are  verses  in  *The  Miller's  Daughter*  which,  difTusely 
**  Omental,  ill-harmonise  with  such  as  these  : — 

•  I  loved  the  brinuning  wave  tliat  swam 
Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill, 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 
The  pool  beneath  it  never  still. 
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*  The  meal-eacka  on  the  wltiton*d  floor, 
Tho  dark  rotmd  of  the  dripping  wheel. 
The  very  air  about  the  door 
Made  miBty  with  the  floating  meal/ 

Amongst  Byron's   memoranda,    we   find  :   '  What   is  P*^^*^^^^!* 
The  feeling  of  a  Former  world  and  Future/     This  is  inconsis^^^ 
w  ith  his  general  theory.     In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says^  in  allufi^ 
to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,   and  Barry  Cornwall,  *The  pity    ^  ^^\\ 
these  men  is  that  they  never  lived   in  high  life  nor   in  soViiud^^^^^^ 
there  is  no  medium  for  their  knowledge  of  the  busy  or  the  sti       ^"^Z^^ 
world/     In   another,  after   declaring  a  strong  passion  to  be  th^^-^^^^-^P 
p»etry  of  life,  he  asks  :  '  What. should  I  have  known  or  writtei^^'^ 
had  1  been  a  quiet,  mercantile  politician  or  a  lord  in  waiting? 
The  highest  quality  of  the  highest  geniys  is  to  dispense  witH 
exact  knowledge  of  what  it   paints  or  shadows  forth^  to  gms]C^^ 
distant    ages   by    intuition    like   Shakespeare,   or    to    pierce   thc^' 
empyrean  with  the  mind's  eye  like   Milton,     But  when  a  poeP  ^ 
habitiiany  mixes  up  his  individuality  with  external  objects,  or 
draws  largely  on  his  own  impressions  and  reminiscences,  the  tone 
<jf  his  poetry  will  necessarily  be  much  influenced  by  his  commercc^^^ 
w  ith  the  world  ;  and  as  Mr,  Tennyson   is  fond  of  appearing  lc 
his  own  person  in  his  works,  he  certainly  lies  under  some  tUs — -- 
advantage   in   this  respect.      He  has  never  undergone  the  hard'^ 
schooling  of  adversity  :  he  has  never  stood  with  his  household 
gorls  shatttTcd   round   him  :  he  has  never  been  the  mark  of  the 
public   contumely.      His   bitterest  complaint  against  the   world 
is  that  the  tourists  have  driven  him  from  the   Isle  of  Wight  i 
Surrey:  he  has  never  (we  are  persunded)  been  the  slave  of  guiltr" 
passion,  nor  (we  would  fain  hope)  the  heart-broken  rictiin  olT*"^ 
female  inconstancy.      It   is  fortunate   for  him   that  he  has   not: 
but  what  his  domestic  life  has  gained  in  sobriety,  his  j>f>etry  has 
lost  in  intensity  j  and   his  voice   is  mild  as  the  sucking  dove'* 
when  he  communes  w^ith  Nature  or  rails  against  mankind*      In 
*  Locksley  Hall/ for  example,  the  desperate  resolution  to  retire  li> 
some   island   in  the   *  shining  Orient,'  partakes  a  little  of  the 
bathos : — 

'  There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march  of 

mind^ 
In   the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  Ihoaghta  that  shake 

mankind. 
There   the  passions  cramp'd  no   longer  shall  have  scope   uid 

breathing-space ; 
I  will  Ukko  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  imoe. 
Iron-jointed,  supplo-siuew'd,  tliey  shall  dive,  and  they  shall  nm. 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  loaooB  m  the  Bim : 

Whtilk 
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Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks^ 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books/ 

The  parody  is  really  little  more  than  an  imitation : — 

^  There  the  passions,  cramp'd  no  longer,  shall  have  space  to  breathe^ 

my  cousin ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman — nay,  Til  take  at  least  a  dozen. 
There  I'll  rear  my  young  Mulattoes,  as  the  bondslave  brats  are 

reared; 
They  shall  dive  for  alligators,  catch  the  wild  goats  by  the  beard, 
Whistle  to  the  cockatoos,  and  mock  the  hairy-faced  l^iboon, 
Worship  mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.'  * 

Laboured  writing  is  liable  to  incongruities  which  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  in  the  impulsive  and  spontaneous.  We  raise  no 
ornithological  objections  to  *'  The  Dying  Swan ' ;  but,  assuming 
the  poem  to  be  allegorical,  surely  the  comparison  to  a  mighty 
people  rejoicing  is  out  of  keeping  and  overstrained : — 

'  The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
Hidden  in  sorrow :  at  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear ; 
And  floating  about  the  under-sky. 
Prevailing  in  weakness,  the  coronach  stole 
Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear  ; 
But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice, 
With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 
Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold : 
A»  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawms^  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  of  gddy 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roU'd 
Through  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar^ 
To  the  shepherd  who  watched  the  evening  star. 
And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds. 
And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank, 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds, 
And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank, 
And  the  silvery  marish-flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song.' 

-^^^  one  of  the  fine  stanzas  on  Waterloo  and  the  associated 
^^^*^ts  in  the  Third  Canto  of  *  Childe  Harold,'  as  originally 
^*"*^^n,  were  these  lines : — 

'  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew. 
Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatol  plain.' 

*  "X^e  Book  of  Ballads,'  edited  by  Bon  Gaaltier,~^Tlie  Lay  of  the  LoYelorn.' 
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Reinaglc  sketched  a  chainefl  eagle  grasping  the  earth  with  his 
talons.  On  hearing  this,  Byron  wrote  to  a  friend,  *  Reioagle 
is  a  better  poet  and  a  belter  ornithologist  than  1  am :  eagles, 
and  all  birds  o(  pre%\  attack  with  their  talons,  and  not  with  their 
beaks,  and  I  have  altered  the  line  thus ; — 

*'  Thou  tore  with  blcHxly  ttilon  the  rent  plain/' 

*This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its  poetical  jostjcc/ 
Would  Mr,  Tennyson,  on  being  assured,  on  the  high  authoritj 
of  Mr.  Gould,  that  swans  never  sing,  be  prepared  to  pay  a  si  mil ar 
tribute  to  poetical  justice  and  truth ?^-or  would  he  abide  br 
the  popular  and  time-honoured  error? 

When  Byron  (in  *  Don  Juan  *)  describes  the  career  of  a  yotmg 
noble  and  the  life  of  May  Fair,  he  writes  con  amore  from 
personal  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  when  Mr.  Tennyson  takes 
us,  in  Will  Waterproof's  '  Lyrical  Monologue,'  to  the  '  Cr»ck  *  in 
Fleet  Street,  it  is  obvious  that  be  has  no  arquaintaince  with  the 
old  waiter,  and  no  real  sympathy  with  the  frequenters  of  the 
place.  He  is  more  at  home  in  the  drawing-room  tnan  the  lavem, 
and  the  high-born  coquette  is  admirably  hit  off: — 

*  I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
Yon  pine  among  your  halls  and  towem ; 

The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  red  ling  hours. 
In  glowing  hotiltli,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickeuiug  of  a  vaguo  disease, 
You  know  80  ill  to  deal  with  Time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

*  Clara,  Clara  Verc  do  Vore, 
K  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 

Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate* 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  landi^  ? 
Oh  1  teacb  the  orphau-boy  to  reiul, 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew, 
IVay  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go.* 

In  graceful  play  and  redundancy  of  fancy,  Mr,  Tennysofi^s 
*  Mermen '  and  '  Mermaid  '  rival  Mercutio  s  *  (jueeo  Mab  ' : — 

*  I  would  he  a  merman  bold : 
I  would  sit  and  sing  the  whole  of  the  day ; 

1  would  till  the  sea-shells  with  a  voice  of  power. 
But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and  play 

With  tho  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks. 
Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea-flowor. 

And  holding  them  back  by  their  £owiug  lockji ; 
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I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea, 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss*d  me — 

Laughingly,  laughingly. 
And  then  we  would  wander  away,  away. 
To  the  pale-green  sea-groves  straight  and  high, 

Chasing  each  other  merrily.' 

We  see  no  harm  in  these  submarine  gambols  ;  but  exception 
might  be  taken,  without  an  excess  of  prudishness,  to  iThe 
Sisters/  in  which  sensual  passion  is  coarsely  blended  with  the 
sense  of  injured  honour  and  revenge : — 

^  I  kiss'd  his  eyelids  into  rest : 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell. 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  well — 

O  the  earl  was  fair  to  see ! ' 

We  shall  not  differ  much  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  discriminating 
admirers  when  we  say  that  his  fame  might  rest  on  *'  In  Me- 
moriam/  like  that  of  Petrarch  on  his  ^  Sonnets.'  It  is  wonderful, 
— the  variety  of  shapes  in  which  the  living  and  breathing  spirit 
blends  with  the  departed ;  in  how  many  moods  and  tones  they 
hold  colloquy  beyond  the  grave;  what  wealth  of  imagery  is 
bronght  to  gild  the  thronging  memories ;  how  we  are  made  to 
taste  the  full  luxury  of  woe  1  The  Muse  evoked  by  'II  Pense- 
roso '  appears  and  reappears  in  her  *  sweetest,  saddest  plight ' ; 
different,  yet  the  same.  There  is  no  iteration ;  and  the  sur- 
prise of  novelty  enhances  the  melancholy  pleasure  till  the  last. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  grief 
is  illustrated  in  No.  VIII.,  beginning  *  A  happy  lover  who  has 
come,'  with  the  swelling  tide  of  feeling  and  lofty  prophetic  spirit 
of  CV.  on  Christmas  Eve  : — 

'  Eing  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Bing  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
Eing  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

*  Bing  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Bing  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

'  Bing  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Bing  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes. 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in.' 

Petrarch's  '  Sonnets '  do  not  raise  him  to  the  level  of  Dante, 
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Tasso,  or  Ariosto:  the  highest  place  in  every  branch  of  creative 

genius  must  be  reserved  for  those  who  combine  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  design  with  felicity  of  execution  :  who,  ia 
short,  idealise  on  a  grand  scale;  and  Mr.  Tennyson's  histoiic 
or  pre-historic  fragments  (like  the  '  Marte  d' Arthur'  and  'Sir 
Lancelot  and  Queen  Guiocvere ')  were  compared  to  the  studies 
of  a  painter  like  Leonard i  da  Vinci  or  Raphael  preparing 
for  the  *  Last  Supj>er  *  or '  The  Transfiguration.'  It  was  probably  Xo 
justify  this  hopeful  and  flattering  comparison  that  he  chose  a 
larger  canvas,  concentrated  his  powers,  and  produced  his  more 
ambitious  poems,  *  The  Princess,'  *The  Idylls  of  the  King,'  and 
*The  Holy  Graii; 

The  Princess  is  entitled  *  A  Medley ' ;  and  a  medley  it  is  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  sort;  in  which  poetry  and  prose,  fact 
and  fiction,  science  and  romance,  ancient  and  modern  customs 
and  modes  of  thinking,  are  flung  together  without  blending;  »o 
as  to  resemble  a  Paris  masquerade  in  which  a  crusader  waltzes 
with  a  grisette,  Henry  the  Fourth  flirts  with  Marie  Antoinette^ 
and  a  Psyche  who  has  lost  her  Cupid  requests  an  animated 
milestone  to  escort  her  to  the  supper-room. 

A    beautiful    Princess^    betrothed    to   a    beautiful    Prince,  is 
prematurely  smitten  with  the  now  growing  doctrine  of  womiiii  s 
rights  ;  and  forswearing  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  she  founds  i£^ 
university,  with  female  professors  and  600  pupils,  within  wbo^u  ^ 
pure  precincts  no   male  creature  is    to  set   loot    under  pain 
death.    The  Prince,  having  obtained  her  royal  father's  permissi 
to  try  his  fortune  in  bringing  her  to  reason,  sets  out  with  t 
friends,  and  arrives  one  fine  evening  at  a  rustic  town  close  to  \\f^ ^ 
boundary  of  the  liljerties: — 

^  There  euter'd  an  old  hoatel,  callVl  mine  host 
To  council,  plied  him  with  his  richest  wines, 
And  ehow'd  tlie  late- writ  letters  of  the  king/ 

The  host  looked   rather    blank   at  first,  but  when,   like  ih 
Governor  in  tlie  *  Critic,*  he  was  tempted  with  a  pecuniary  bribt^  - 
— *  A  thousand  pounds,  there  thou  hast  touched  me  nearly,' — h«Jl 
began  to  thaw  :■ — 

•  "  If  the  king,'  he  said, 

"  Had  given  us  letters,  was  he  bound  to  speak  ? 

The  king  would  bear  him  out ; "  and  at  the  hiat — 

The  summer  of  the  vino  in  all  his  veins— 

"  No  doubt  that  we  might  make  it  worth  his  while. 

She  once  had  past  that  way ;  ho  heard  her  speak; 

She  scared  him ;  life  I  lio  never  saw  the  like ; 

She  look'd  as  grand  as  doomsday  and  as  grave ; 

And  he,  he  reverenced  hie  liege-lady  there ; 
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He  always  made  a  point  to  post  with  mares  ; 
His  daughter  and  his  housemaid  were  the  boys : 
The  land  he  understood  for  miles  about 
Was  till'd  by  women ;  all  the  swine  were  sows, 
And  all  the  dogs  " — 

But  while  he  jested  thus, 
A  thought  flashed  thro'  me  which  I  clothed  in  act, 
Eemembering  how  we  three  presented  Maid 
Or  Nymph,  or  Goddess,  at  high  tide  of  feast, 
In  masque  or  pageant  at  my  father's  court. 
We  sent  mine  host  to  purchase  female  gear ; 
He  brought  it,  and  himself,  a  sight  to  shake 
The  midrifif  of  despair  with  laughter,  help 
To  lace  us  up,  till,  each,  in  maiden  plumes 
We  rustled :  him  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdon  silence,  mounted  our  good  steeds. 
And  boldly  ventured  on  the  liberties.' 

Ills  is  the  plot,  which  is  carried  out  in  a  poem  of  183 
QS9  and  which  in  refinement  and  delicacy  is  quite  in  keeping 
I  the  old  host's  facetiousness.  Three  young  gentlemen — one 
rhom  is  described  as  'of  temper  amorous,  as  the  first  of 
r' — are  to  be  domesticated  for  an  indefinite  period  in  a 
stle  college,  like  Achilles  in  the  court  of  Lycomedes  ;  and — 
salt  qui  mal  y  peme — let  no  one,  remembering  his  adventure 
i  Deodamia,  entertain  or  hint  a  suspicion  of  the  conse- 
aces,  or  the  Tennysonians  will  set  him  down  for  a  Philistine. 
J  trio  are  received  with  an  appropriate  address  by  the  Princess  • 

*  At  those  high  words,  we  conscious  of  ourselves. 
Perused  the  matting ;  then  an  officer 
Bose  up,  and  road  the  statutes,  such  as  these : 
Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home ; 
Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties  ; 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men ; 
And  many  more,  which  hastily  subscribed, 
We  enter 'd  on  the  boards :  and  "  Now,"  she  cried, 
"  Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not.    Look,  our  hall ! 
Our  statues !  not  of  those  thai  men  desirSy 
Sleek  Odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode. 
Nor  stunted  squaws  of  West  or  East ;  but  she 
That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and  she 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall. 
The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war. 
The  Rhodope,  that  built  the  pyramid, 
Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene 
That  fought  Aurelian,  and  the  Eoman  brows 
Of  Agrippina.' 

e  remember  the  time  when  it  was  considered  the  depth  of 
J>1.  Ul.—No.  262.  2  0  ill-breeding 
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ill-breeding  and  bad  taste  to  allude  to  Odalisques  or  Anonj ma» 
in  good  society,  it  being"  assumed  that  matrons  and  damaeU  of  | 
higlx  degree  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  ctftss.  It 
18  rather  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Princess  should  be  so 
familiar  with  male  objects  of  desire.  There  is  one  line  in  tl>r 
Princess's  speech  which  does  not  sound  or  look  like  a  verse: — 
»    *  Y©  are  grocn  wood,  see  yc  warp  not.    Look,  our  halL* 

We  have  marked  other    lines  in    other  places   which    we    are  \ 

equally  unable  to  reconcile  to  either  eye  or  ear  as  rerses,  e.  ^, ; — j 

*  For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  agaiiL.' 

'  His  eyes  gliaten'd :  she  fancied,  is  it  for  mc?' 

•  «  •  •  • 

'  Would  Bhe  had  drowned  me  in  it,  where'er  it  ho.' 
«  •  •  #  • 

'  For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul/ 

The  undergraduates  (including  the  new  arrivals)  attend  lectttre»'| 
and  listen  to  a  discourse  such  as  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  might  drlirerf 
on  his  favourite  subject;  to  another  that  smacks  of  Darwin  and! 
TyndaJl  ;  to  a  third  worthy  of  Lyall  or  Murchison.  Between 
the  lectures  they  converse  with  their  fellow  collegians  on  thr 
topics  that  puzzled  Milton  s  angels  ;  and  one  of  their  pleajuitrst  j 
evening  rambles  ends  thus : — 

•  And  then  we  tum'd,  wo  wonnd 
About  the  cliffs,  the  co^ises,  out  and  in, 
Hammering  aud  clinking^  chutteriiig  stony  names 
Of  shale  aud  hornblende,  rag  aud  trap  and  tul^ 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  till  the  Sun 
Qrew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell,  and  all 
The  rosy  heights  came  out  above  the  lawns/ 

They  transgress   the   brjundary,  and   beconie  aware  that   the 
University   police    includes    Proctors   and   their   attendant   (loi 
college  phrase)  Bulldogs. 

'  Scarce  had  I  ceased  when  from  a  tamarisk  near 
Two  Proctois  leapt  upon  us^  crying,  "  Names.** 

#  #  •  •  • 

They  haled  us  to  the  Princess  where  she  sal 
High  iu  the  hall :  above  her  droop'd  a  lamp, 
And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Bom  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head, 
Prophet  of  storm  :  a  handmaid  on  t^ach  side 
Bow'd  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long  black  hair 
Damp  from  the  river ;  and  close  behind  her  Mood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger  than  mai» 
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Huge  women  blowzed  with  h^ltb,  and  wind,  and  rain, 

And  labour.    Each  was  like  a  Dmid  rock ; 

Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 

Cleft  from  the  main,  and  waiTd  about  mth  mews* 

The  avowal  of  the  intruder  s  sex  leads  to  a  scene  of  confusion — 

'  And  so  she  would  have  spoken,  but  there  rose 
A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Gathered  together :  from  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendour  slanted  o*er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes, 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gemlike  eyes. 
And  gold  and  golden  heads ;  they  to  and  fro 
[Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red,  some  pale. 
All  open-mouth*d,  all  gazing  to  the  light, 
Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the  land, 
And  some  ^t  men  were  in  the  very  walls, 
And  some  they  cared  not ;  till  a  clamour  grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman-built, 
And  worse-confounded :  high  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace/ 

A  companion  picture  to  this  has  been  painted  by  Byron  in  his 
description  of  the  group  of  young  ladies  amongst  whom  Don 
Juan,  disguised  like  the  Prince,  was  unexpectedly  introduced  : — 

^  Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around, 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root. 

In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot. 

One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 
And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 

Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath, 

And  lips  apart,  which  show'd  the  pearls  beneath. 

^  One  with  her  flushed  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm. 
And  raven  ringlets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm ; 

And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a  cloud 
The  moon  br^ks,  half  unveiFd  each  further  charm, 
As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 
^       Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light. 

*  This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for 

'T  was  night^  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said. 
A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  offer'd  more 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray'd 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  far  shore 
Beloved  and  deplored ;  while  slowly  stray'd 
(As  night-dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  black  bough)  tear-drops  through  her  eyes'  dark  fringes. 

2o2  «Afourth 
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*  A  fourth  Bs  marble »  statac-like  and  still, 

Lay  in  a  brentHcss,  Imsh'd,  and  stony  slo^p ; 
White,  cold,  and  pnre,  as  looks  a  iVozen  rill. 
Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  eteop. 

In  groupingf,  calourin^,  and  expression,  B>Ton's  picture  stri  *^ 
us  to  be  decidedly  the  finer  of  the  two.     We  peed  hardly  ^^ 
that   there  are   many  graceful   flights   of  fancy,    many  pleasi* 
bits  of  description,  many  happy  epithets,   many   fine  thougtB-*^ 
scattered  over  '  The  Princess  * ;   but  the  prosaic  so  predomina-'^' 
over  the  poetic  element^  that  it  fairly  passes  our  comprehensi* 
how  it  ever  passed   muster  as  a  whole.     Byron    certainly  c*:^^*^ 
trived    to   mix    up    an    extraordinary    variety    of   heterogenec:^ 
subjects  in   *  Don  Juan';   but  'Don   Juan'  was   composed  lES. 
mocking,  laughinjs:  spirit :  it  runs  over  with  wit  and  humoijm 
and   we  should   feel  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  po*- 
out  cither  wit  or  humour  in  '  The  Princess/ 

These  faults  of  subject  and  construction  were  carefu  1  *  J 
eschewed  in  ^  The  Idylls  of  the  King,'  published  in  1859,  whi 
raised  the  author  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  popular  favour,  ^r^^ 
was  reported  to  have  realised  seven  or  eiojht  thousand  poutm  ^ 
by  this  small  volume  in  a  year.  It  W'as  literally  one  which  :^c^*' 
libraryj  drawing-room,  or  boudoir,  could  be  without.  It  was  t  ^Xi^ 
common  topic  of  conversation  amongst  the  higher  classes;  a^c^" 
the  votaries  of  the  dainty  artificial  style  in  composition  rais^^^ 
shouts  of  triumph  at  its  undeniable  success.  The  malcontet^^^ 
were  obliged  to  hold  their  tongues,  or  murmured  aside  with  (^  J" 
King  Gam  a  in  '  The  Princess' : — 

*  These  the  women  sang  : 
And  they  that  know  such  things — I  sought  but  peace 
No  critic  I — would  call  them  masterpieces : 
They  mastered  me/ 

Fashion,  we  repeat,  must  always  have  a  great  deal  to  do  wi»s — tn 
the  popularity  of  any  work  of  art  that  appeals  to  an  acquir    ^^ 
taste  and  affects  intlependence  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  intert^^ — '^^ 
Canning  said  that  whoever  pretended  to  prefer  dry  champag^^    ^^ 
to  swxet,  lied.     This  was  going  a  little  too  far;  but  the  p^^^' 
ference   is  confined   to  a    limited    circle  of   connoisseurs  w:^^^^ 
educated   palates ;  and  those  who  honestly  prefer  blank  vers^ 
rhyme  are  not  more  numerous  than  those  who  honestly  pfg"  ^ 
dry  champagne  to  sweet.     Then,   again,   Mr.  Tennyson's  t^  ^. 
of  chivalry  had  none  of  the  attractiveness  of  Scott^s,     The  ifi^"l- 
narrative  in  each  would  merely  have  formed  an  episode  in   ^^-^g. 
genuine  epic  or  regular  romance.     Although  drawn  from    t'-^^ 
same  repository   of  traditional  lore,   and  steeped   in  the  %i^ 

careful  ly-prep»^- 
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I  c«i.x-«jXully-prepared  dje,  'TheldjUs/  four  in  number,  look  like 

60      xxiany  pieces  of  ricli   tapestry,   worked    after   a    pattern  for 

&^p£i.rate  panels.     The  more  we  study  them,  the   more  forcibly 

a.^^     we  impressed  with  the  fertility  of  the  author's  fancy,  the 

■p^^rlty  and  elevation  of  his  general  tone  of  mind,  his  insight 

ir^to  the  best  parts  of  human  nature,  his  comparative  ignorance 

oiT    the   worst,  aud  the  poverty  of  his  inventive  faculty  in  con- 

&t.iructing   or  embellishing    a    fictitious    narrative.     Surely    the 

adventures  that  befell   Geraint   and  Enid,  when  she  is  under- 

g'oiog  her  trials,  mi^ht  have  been  varied  with  advantage.     Her 

fir^t  transgression  of  his  strict  command  to  precede  him  without 

Sjpeaking,  is  caused  by  the  discovery  of  three  knights  in  ambush. 

These,   duly   warned   by  her,  he  slays,  strips  of  their  armour 

t^inds  it  on  their  horses,  each  on  each, 

*  And  tic^  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  **  Drive  thorn  on 
Before  you ;  **  and  she  drove  them,  thro'  the  waste.* 

Her  second  transgression  occurs  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
Sli^  gives  timely  notice  of  three  lurking  robbers,  and  identically 
the  same  action  is  repeated.  He  kills  them  all,  binds  their 
s^^mour  on  their  horses,  and  issues  exactly  the  same  order  to  the 
'^'iCioiDplaining  wife: — 

*He  followed  nearer  still :  the  pain  she  had 
To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  tlie  wood. 
Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  jingling  arms, 
Together,  served  a  little  to  dieedge 
The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart.' 

JJe  has  a  third  encounter  with  an  entire  troop,  whom  he  dis- 
P^^^^s  with  equal  ease,  after  unhorsing  their  leader;  and  when 
p^  is  supposed  dying  from  his  wounds,  with  his  head  in  Enid's 
^X^^  he  is  suddenly  roused  by  her  sharp  and  bitter  cry  against 
***    irisult  offered  her  by  his  enemy  ;^ 

*  This  heard  Geraiut,  and  grasping  at  bis  sword, 

2t  lay  beside  him  in  the  hollow  shield), 
ade  but  a  single  bound,  and  with  a  sweep  of  it 
Shore  thro'  the  swarthy  nock,  and  like  a  ball 
The  ruBset-heardcd  head  rolFd  on  the  floor. 
So  died  Earl  Doorm  by  him  be  counted  deadJ 

^^^e  are  content  to  read  talcs  of  chivalry  in  the  same  spirit 

wwJ      *  Don  Quixote.'     A    knight    of  the    Round   Table    (or   the 

•  *^^le  Round,  as  the  exigencies  of  verse  require  it  to  be  called 

^ougbout)  would  not  be  worth  his  salt  if  he  could  not  demolish 

^^^  xiumber  of  assailants  by  bis  single  arm,  or  cut  off  a  giant's 

"^^  ftt  a  sweep  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  '  Enid's'  task 

was 
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was  beyond  her  strength,  and  that  more  appropriate  and  more 

original  macliincr}^  might  have  been  hit  upon  to  place  in  broad 
relief  the  depth,  purity,  humility^  and  devotcdness  of  a  true 
woman's  love,  which  we  take  to  be  the  intended  moral  of  '  Enid.' 
There  is  hardly  an  incident  in  the  combats  which  may  not 
have  been  suggested  by  'Ivanhoe,*  The  lances  of  the  assailants 
splinter  against  tlie  breast  of  Geraint^  as  they  splintered  agaii 
the  breast  of  Richard  in  Slierwood  Forest;  and  Geraint  sii 
down,  from  the  effects  of  a  concealed  wound,  like  Ivanhoe* 

This  is  repeated  in  *  Elaine,'  where  Lancelot  is  similarly 
w^ounded  in  the  tnelecy  and  leaves  the  field  (like  the  DlacJc 
Knight)  without  claiming  the  prize.  But  in  the  development  of 
fine  feeling,  relieved  by  natural  weakness,  'Elaine'  is  unsur- 
passed. It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  subject, — the  unresisted 
sway  of  an  unrequited  passion  over  a  pure-minded  girl,  the 
slave  of  her  imagination  and  her  heart,  who  falls  in  love  with 
Lancelot,  as  Desdemona  fell  in  love  with  Othello,  for  the  deeds 
he  had  done  and  the  soul  that  beamed  in  his  face  : — 

*  He  Bpoke  and  ceased :  the  lily  maid  Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  look'd. 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  bis  lineamentfi. 
llae  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  Queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord» 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  marked  it  ere  his  time. 
Another  j&mning  ou  such  heights  with  one^ 
The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world, 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it :  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  Bolitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  &ouL 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  scein'd  the  gotxllieBt  man. 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  Hall, 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
However  iiiarr*d,  of  more  than  twice  her  years, 
Beam'd  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the  cheek, 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was  her  doom.* 

It  if  the  conventional  thing  for  a  damsel  never  to  tell  be 
btve,  but  Met  concealment,  like  a  worm  i' the  bud,  feed  on 
her  damabk  check.'  Elaine  does  tell  her  love,  and  no  sullying 
thought  or  suspicion  is  awakened  by  her  burst  of  uncontrollable 
self-sacrificing  tenderness  : — 

'  Then  imddeuly  and  passionately  she  spoke  : 
"  I  have  gone  mad,     I  love  you :  let  me  die." 
**  Ah,  sister,"  anawer'd  Lancelot,  **  what  is  this  ?  " 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
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"  Yonr  love,"  fiho  said,  **  jour  love — to  be  your  wife." 

And  Lancelot  unswcr'd,  *'  Had  I  ehos'n  to  wed, 

1  hiwl  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine ; 

But  now  tbero  never  will  be  wife  of  mine." 

"  No,  no,"  ebe  cried,  '*  1  care  not  to  be  wife, 

But  to  be  with  yciu  still,  to  see  your  facOt 

To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  thro*  the  world.** ' 

i-oncelot's  gentle  words,  soothing  and  flattering,  but  chilling 
^*^<A  withering,  prove  her  death-blow.  She  dies,  after  lingering 
Ai^xi^c^ugh  some  tuucliing  pages,  of  that  rare  and  (some  think) 
^r^ocrryphal  disease,  a  broken  heart ;  and  ber  image  on  her  bier 
****-»  taken  permanent  rank,  in  painting  and  poetry,  with  that  of 
^^l>li.elia  floating  down  the  brook  : — 

*  In  ber  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
Tbe  letter — all  her  bright  hair  etreaming  down — 
And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in  wliite 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured  face 
AVas  lovely,  for  she  did  not  eeera  as  dead 
But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho*  she  smiled/ 

The  mixed    emotions   of  Lancelot,   and  tbe  Queen's  jealous 

■oirebodings,  equally  exhibit  the  poet's  mastery  of  the  springs  of 

thought  and  action;  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask  why  is 

**<^t  *  Elaine '  a  chapter  of  a  great  drama  or  epic,  with  unity  of 

^'^^^tion,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ?  in  which  all  the  inci- 

*"^^nts  should  have  a  bearing  on  the  plot,  and  all  the  characters 

^*^ould  Co-operate  towards  one  common  object  of  interest*     Why 

^^^^    we  eternally  tantalised   with  specimens  or  fragments  of  a 

^^Ver- to- be -com  pie  ted  whole?     Is  it  the  power  that  is  wanting, 

*~*^    the  will  ?  or  is  the  will  ever  wanting  where  there  consciously 

*^^   indisputably  exists  the  power? 

The   absence   of  creative   genius   in    Mr.  Tennyson   is   thus 
**^^«ltioned  by  M.  Taine: — 

£e  is  bom  a  poet,  that  is,  a  builder  of  aerial  palaces  and  imaginary 

^^^  t^^*^"   ^^^*'  ^^^  personal  passion,  and  the  absorbing  pre-occupations 

'  *-»i^li  ordinarily  master  the  band  of  his  peers,  have  failed  him  :  he 

^^     not  forme<l  the  plan  of  a  new  edifice  in  himself;  be  has  built 

^^^ir  all  the  others  :  ho  has  simply  chosen  amongst  the  most  elegant 

*^*"iUaj  the  most  ornate,  the  moat  exquisite*     The   utmost  that  can 

.^j^/^     B&id  is  that  he  has  amused  himself  in  arranging  somo  cottage, 

T*^^i^ughly  English  and  modern.     If,  in  this  recovered  or  renewed 

^^^liitecture,  wo  look  fur  the  trace  of  him,  we  shall  find  it  here  and 

^*^^re  in  some  frieze  moro  finely  sculptured,  in  sumo  more  delicate 

graocful  rosette  ;  hut  we  shall  not  find  it  marked  and  clear,  except 

the  purity  and  elevation  of  the  moral  emotion  that  we  shall  carry 

^^Y  on  leaving  his  museum/ 

Tha 


The  chronological  succession  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  ArtliurUtB 
poems,  or  parts  of  p^ems,  proves  that  lie  never  roncoived  o  m 
comprehended  the  Arthurian  period  as  a  whole.  The  *  Mort*' 
d'Arthur'  was  amongst  his  earlier  productions;  *The  Coming  o<^ 
Arthur  *  (including  the  birth  and  marriage)  amongst  his  last  Hi^ 
seems  to  have  picked  out  a  legend  here  and  there  as  he  wantec^ 
one  for  a  subject,  without  regarding  its  connection  with  the  rest 

*  Guinevere'  is  not  even  a  short  act  of  a  drama.     It  consistc^^ 
of  two  scenes:  one,  in  which  the  guilty  Queen  gives  utterance  ti*,:^ 
grief  and  repentance,  mingled  with  bitter  anger  at  those  whoj 
evil  tongues  and  malice  had  brought  her  to  shame  ;  a  secon 
in  which  the  blameless  King  pardons  and  utters  a  parting  blesstn^. 
over  her.     Both  are  replete  with  pathos  and  tenderness^  wit*", 
^  noble  thoughts,  with  the  purest  essence  of  Christian  charity  an- 
love ;  and  the  morality  that  breathes  through  them  is  in  pai 
etherealised  and  sublimated  till  it  becomes  poetry.    Thus,  in 
institution  of  the  Round  Table  : — 

*  I  made  tliem  lay  tlieir  bands  in  mine  and  swear 
To  revereuco  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  eonscienoe  as  their  King, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  rido  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worahii>  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 
Until  they  won  her  ;  for  indeed  I  know 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  tbought  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  luve  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  mnn,* 

The   figure   of  the   King  is   Mil  tonic    in    its   shadowy  awe- 
inspiring  outline  as  he  moves  off:- — 

'  And  more  and  mord 
The  moony  vapour  rolling  round  the  King 
Who  seem'd  the  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
En  wound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghost-like  to  his  doom/ 

Poor  Guinevere's  best  excuse  for  her  infidelity  to  the  blameless 

King  was  that  he  was  too  good  for  her : — 


*  I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  pure  air. 
That  pure  serenity  of  perfect  light, 
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I  wanted  warmth  and  colour  whicli  I  found 
In  Lancelot.' 

Xt  is  to  be  feared  that  many  readers  have  felt  like  Guinevere ; 
id  (we  speak  from  actual  observation)  when  dame  or  damsel 
B^.^  seen  deep  in  ^  The  Idylls,'  a  peep  over  the  shoulder  too  fre- 
cij  «:&€3ntly  betrayed  the  fact  that  it  was  '  Vivien '  on  whom  the  ab- 
SR^z^x-ling  interest  was  fixed — the  lissome,  wanton  'Vivien,'  who 
Mts  all  her  pretty  tricks  and  cajoleries  to  make  a  fool  of  old 
M'lin,  and  learn  his  charm  '  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving 
uacftds :' — 

'  ^  O  Merlin,  do  you  love  me  ?  "  and  again, 
"  0  Merlin,  do  you  love  me  ?  "  and  once  more, 
.       "  Great  Master,  do  you  love  me  ?  "  he  was  mute. 
And  lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel. 
Writhed  toward  him,  elided  up  his  knee  and  sat. 
Behind  his  ankle  twined  her  hollow  feet 
Together,  curved  an  arm  about  his  neck. 
Clung  like  a  snake ;  and  letting  her  left  hand 
Droop  from  his  mighty  shoulder,  as  a  leaf, 
Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to  part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes.' 

^Dn  her  offering  to  swear  that  she  would  never  use  the  charm 
sm^inst  himself,  he  suggests — 

*  You  might  perhaps 
Essay  it  on  some  one  of  the  Table  Bound, 
And  all  because  you  dream  they  babble  of  you.' 

TTien  the  vixen  flares  out : — 

*  And  Vivien,  frowning  in  true  anger,  said : 
*<  What  dare  the  full-fed  liars  say  of  me  ? 
They  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs ! 
They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in  horn. 
They  bound  to  holy  vows  of  chastity  I 
Were  I  not  woman,  I  could  tell  a  tale. 
But  you  are  man,  you  well  can  understand 
The  shame  that  cannot  be  explained  for  shame. 
Not  one  of  all  the  drove  should  touch  me :  swine ! " ' 

On  his  challenging  her  for  proof,  she  retails  an  amount  of 
ctUTent  scandal,  touching  the  knights  and  their  ladye  loves,  con- 
(rmatory  of  Byron's  theory  that  they  were  no  better  than  they 
fiboald  be,  and  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blameless 
jCiiig's  Court  had  points  in  common  with  that  of  Charles  II. : — 

'And  Vivien  answer'd  frowning  wrathfully. 
*^  0  ay,  what  say  ye  to  Sir  V^ence,  him 

Whose 
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Whose  kinfiznazi  left  him  watcher  o'er  his  wifo 
And  two  fair  babes,  and  went  to  distant  lands  ; 
Was  one  year  gone,  and  on  returning  found 
Not  two  but  three :  there  lay  the  reckling,  one 
But  one  hour  old  \     What  said  tho  happy  sire? 
A  seven  montlis'  babe  had  been  a  tmor  gift. 
Those  twelve  sweet  moons  confused  his  fatherhood/ 

On  Merlin's  endeavouring  to  explain  this  away  : — 

•  "  O  ay  "  said  Vivien,  "  overtnie  a  tale. 
What  say  ye  then  to  sweet  Sir  Sagramore, 
That  ardent  man  ?  **  to  pluck  the  flower  in  season," 
So  «ays  the  song,  '*  I  trtm  it  is  no  treason." 
O  Master,  shall  wo  call  him  overquick 
To  crop  his  own  sweet  rose  before  the  hour?"  ' 

Then  there  is  a  story  of  Sir  Percivale : — 

*  What  say  ye  then  to  fair  Sir  Percivale 
And  of  the  horrid  foulness  that  he  wrought ; 
The  saintly  youth,  the  spotless  lamb  of  Christ* 
Or  some  black  wether  of  St,  Satan's  fold '/ 
What  in  tho  precincts  of  the  chapd  yard. 
Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  gravoB, 
And  by  the  cold  Hie  JacctB  of  the  dead  V 

Well  chosen  topics  for  a  maid- of- honours  mouth!    She  rrof 
all  by  the  affair  of  Lancelot  with  the  Queen,  which  sets  Mrrliri 

meditating: — 

*  But  Vivien  deeming  Merlin  overborne 
By  instance,  recommenced,  and  let  her  tongao 
Bage  like  a  fire  among  tho  noblest  names, 
Polluting,  and  imputing  her  whole  self. 
Defaming  and  defacing,  till  she  left 
Not  even  Lancelot  brave,  nor  Galahad  clean/ 

She   triumphs  in  a  scene  resembling  that  between  Dido 

.tineas  in  the  cave  : — 

'  Then  crying,  I  have  made  his  glory  mine, 
And  shritdcing  out,  "  O  fool !"  the  harlot  leapt 
Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  dosed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echoed  *^fooL*' ' 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  strikes  us  that  this  poem  is  qttile  as  objec- 
tionable as  '  Don  Juan/  and  that  Vivien*s  conversation  is  not 
more  edifying  tlian  Julia's  letter,  whilst  in  point  of  fcnumiie 
delicacy  she  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Haidee, 

There  is  a  once  popular  novel,  entitled  '  Ellen  Warebain,'  by 
Mrs.  SulUvau,  in  which  a  woman,  beliei^ng  her  first  busbftml 
(forced  on  her  by  her  parents)  to  have  died  abroad,  marries  the 
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of  her  heart,  has  a  family  by  him,  and  is  living  happily, 

^nr^M^^^^n  the  first  husband  unexpectedly  presents  himself  to  insist 

i:a;pon  his  conjugal  rights.     There  is  a  more  remarkable  novel, 

^:r».t:itled  'Andre/  by  Georges  Sand,  in  which  the  hero,  finding  that 

1:1^^^    young  wife,  to  whom  he  is  devotedly  attached,  would  rather 

tx^    the  wife  of  a  friend,  quietly  starts  for  Switzerland  and  tumbles 

i^rito  a  glacier  in  a  way  to  exclude  all  suspicion  of  his  having 

c-t^mmitted    suicide    to   set  her  free,      Mr.  Tcnoyson's  *  Enoch 

-^V^x-clen'  is  a  husband  of  an  intermediate  quality  between  these 

t'W'o.     On  finding,  on  his  return  after  a  ten  years'  absence,  that 

»^^s    wife  has  committed  bigamy,  he  neither  interferes  with  her 

•Jc>tnestic  arrangements^  nor  sets  her  free  till  he  dies  a  natural 

*^^a.th  ;    when,   by   way  of  consolation,   she  receives  a  deathbed 

^**xessage  to  tell  her  what  he  has  suffered  through  her  fault.     His 

^t.ory  is  made  the  vehicle  for  fifty  pages  of  blank  verse.     There 

^^   a  fine  passage  (p,  32)  on  the  island  in  w^hich  Enoch  passes  a 

■^^^obinsoD  Crusoe  kind  of  life  ;    there  are  touches  of  pathos  and 

^*ts  of  poetical  description  interspersed;  but  these  do  not  occur 

^^*  ten  enough  to  animate  the  whole,  nor  to  smother  the  intrinsic 

*-*«ubt  whether  a  story,  which  could  be  better  told  io  prose,  is  to 

^^^^e  rank  as  a  standard  poem  on  the  strength  of  that  manipula- 

J*^<jn  and  inversion  of  language  which  are  now  held  to  constitute 

■^lank  verse. 

We    pass   over  *  Maude,'    '  The   Holy   Grail,*    &c.,    &c.,  as 

^^<^     have   passed    over    '  Mazeppa,*    *Cain,'    ''Marino    Faliero,* 

^ardanapalus,'    'Werner,'   and    the   whole    of    Byron's    minor 

I^^ems,  which  would  make  the  reputation  of  half-a-dozen  minor 

-l^^^^^ts  of  our  time,  and  to  spare.     We  call  attention  to  salient 

^*int3,    to   grand    features.      Strike,    but  hear;   pronounce,  but 

^^^d.      Let  any  real   lover  of  fine  poetry,  who  does  not  freshly 

^^*^  era  her  them,  read  once  a^ain  the  Third  and  Fourth  Cantos 

*    *  Childe  Harold/  and  then  say  in  what  class  or  category  the 

^^^^^lior  is  to  be  placed.     It  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 

pr*-**vt:  the  popular  taste  should  veer  about ;  that  reputation  should 

^_^  ^*ow  reputation  as  star  chases  star  across  the  sky  ;  and  a  name 

*tii  innate  buoyancy,  if  accidentally  submerged,  may  commonly 

Ousted  to  rise  unaided  to  the  surface  and  fioat  on  with  the 

^^^^t:.      But  it  will  rise  the  sooner,  if  relieved  from  any  adven- 

^      ^-^Ous  weight;  and  the  weight  of  prejudice  by  which  Boron's 

Icept  down,  has  g^own  with  foreign   critics  into  a  set  topic 

*     national  reproach.     Goethe  pointedly  contrasted  the  dirt  and 

^**ibish  flung  at  the  noble  poet  with  the  glory  he  had  reflected 

^  *^    his  country,  'boundless  in  its  splendour  and  incalculable  in 


consequences/     'Having  now,'  concludes  Herr  Elze,  'traced 


^*^  literary  and  political  influence  of  Byron  from  the  soutliern 

extremity 
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extremity  of  the  earth  to  its  north-eastern  boundarj^  we  come 

back  to  his  native  lanrl,  where  his  influence  has  hitherto  been 
least,  where  moral  and  religious  illiberality  still  stands  in  the  way 
of  an  unprejudiced  estimation/  He  thinks  that  this  *  blinding' 
bigotry '  cannot  go  furdier  without  producing  a  reaction,  and  he 
discerns,  or  fancies  he  discerns,  a  turning-point  There  is  at  all 
events  a  standing- point,  from  which  the  lever  whirh  will  restore 
the  balance  may  be  worked.  There  is  a  compact  body  of  sound, 
ripp,  critical  opinion  in  this  country  that  has  never  wavered|  and 
on  its  sure,  if  slow,  expansion  we  confidently  rely. 


Art.  III.— 1.  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Rcvenwi  <3^ 
the  Duties  under  their  Manatjcment^  for  the  Years  1856  to  I860 
inclusive  J  imth  some  retrospective  Hldonf  and  complete  Talks  of 
Accounts  of  the  Duties  from  their  first  Imposition,  Vols.  1.  and  1^* 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  H-*^ 
Majesty.      1870. 

2.  The  Liquor  Trades.  A  Rrpmi;  to  M.  T,  Bass,  Esq,,  M.P,^  ^ 
the  Capifat  Invested  and  tlte  number  of  Fersojis  employed  ther^  ^^^' 
By  Professor  Leone  Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.     London,  1871, 

3.  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing)  BilL     1871, 

IN  the  yearl86D  nearly  nineteen  millions  sterling*  were  rais*^^*^ 
by  duties  on  spirits,  on  malt,  and  on  that  class  of  liccnc^^^^^^^^ 
which  has  to  do  with  the  sale  of  exciseable  Hquors,     This  so^-* 
is  a  contribution  to  the  public  exchequer  equal  to  nine  shillin^^ 
in  the  pound  of  the  whole  inland  revenue  of  the  country. 

So  enormous  an  amount,  raised  by  indefinitely  small  driblet  - 
from  every  pint  of  beer  and  glass  of  spirits  consumed,  is  nece^-' 
sarily  connected  with  vast  money  interests.     Maltsters,  brewerap^'"^      j 
distillers,  rectifiers,  publicans,  to  say  nothing  of  landowners  an*^^-*^ 
farmers  and  of  the  various  ramifications  of  the  corn  trade^  are  aT-^^' 
affected  by  this  vast  system  of  taxation — some  looking  upon  it  ^^ 
an  injury,  some  as  an  advantage. 

Many  have  been  the  battles  fought  over  this  great  field  c^ 
finance.  Malt  Tax,  Beer  Duties,  Hop  Duties,  Brewing  Licence^==^  "^ 
Spirit  Duties  have  one  or  other  of  them  been  from  time  to  tinn^^^r^^ 
attacked,  defended,  modified,  abolished,  or  reimposed,  Perhap*"^^^ 
however,  no  direct  attack  on  these  duties  and  imposts  has  causal"  -^ 
so  much  excitement  aud  roused  so  much  angry  feeling  as  tK — -i^^ 
indirect  attacks  of  which  some  of  them  were  the  objects  in  thcl^^  ""^^ 


^  \%$^%1T,U  out  of  4S,9D7»050{.,  gross  loland  Reveaae.    The  jear  eod» 

March,  ^ 
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session  of  Parliament ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bnice's 
Licensing  Bill  was  an  attack  on  the  funds  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  if  that  bill  had  passed  into  law  Mr,  Lowe 
would  have  had  to  light  his  lucifer  match  and  look  about  him 
for  some  means  of  suppljing  a  deficit  caused  by  his  colleague's 
enactment. 

It  may,  then,  be  worth  while  to  enquire  what  are  the  interests 
invoh^etl  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  fermented  liquors, 
to  sketch  very  briefly  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  to  con- 
sider, not  in  a  partisan  spirit,  Mn  Bruce's  plan  for  regulating 
the  trade.  With  reference  to  this  last  division  of  our  subject, 
we  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature. 

In  the  year  1870  there  were  about  2,600^000  acres  of  land  under 
barley  in  the  United  Kino^dom,  which,  if  taken  together,  would 
form  a  block  about  one-sixth  larger  than  the  two  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,*  Taking  the  average  yield  at  32  bushels 
per  acre,  the  total  produce  amounts  to  83,000,000  bushels,  or 
more  tliao  1U,000,U(IO  quarters.  In  the  same  year,  nearly 
50,00r^000  bushels  of  barley  must  have  been  converted  into  malt ; 
and,  although  some  portion  was  imported,  ive  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
if  we  assume  that  one  half,  and  of  course  far  the  more  valuable 
half,  of  the  home  barley  crop  was  used  for  brewing,  besides  what 
was  converted  into  spirits  by  the  distillers,  which  will  amount  to 
some  4,000,000  bushels  more.f 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  occupiers  of  land  are  interested,  as  growers  of  barley, 
in  those  manufactures  which  give  to  barley  its  exceptional  value. J 
But  if  Malting,  Brewing,  and  Distilling  arc  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  farmer,   far   more  are   they   so    to  the   numerous   classes 
actual ly  engaged  in  those  pursuits  or  deriving  employment  from 
the  trades  therewith  connected.      In  a  Report  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  Mr,  Bass,  M.P,,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  brewer 
in  the  w*orId,  Professor  Leone  Levi  has  entered  very  fully  into 
^e questions  of  the  capital  invested  and  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  what  are  generally  termed  the  Liquor  trades.    From 
i^one  of  his  conclusions  we  differ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
de  general  accuracy  of  his  statements,  and  we  think  that  in  some 
fwniculars  these  statements  are  below  the  truth.     Statistics,  even 
ijaving  reference   to  liquids,  are  too  apt  to  be  dry;  but  as  the 
'^'^hole  question  has  of  late  excited  much  interest,  we  trust  that 

•   'Statiitical    Abstract   for  the  Uniud  Kijigdom*  No.  18,*  Dud  *  J^gricultaral 
^^taros  of  Grt!ut  Britain,'  presented  to  Parliamtnt,  1870. 
u'  t    •  Inland  Hevcnue  Report/  voL  ii,  p,  1!* 

-     X    M'e  omit  from  eons i deration  tlit;  additioD&l  fact  that  some  COpOOO  acres  of 
2???  '"^  grown  m  England,  the  total  produce  of  which  goes  to  the  mantifacture 
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the  presenC  mn  iaapproprnte  tine  Cor  a  u^ik^  of  ike  wink 

licemoig  SyMrat 

ProfeHor  Leii  (p.  3)  telb  v^ 

'Tk  cifiM  ■■yliijii  m  nyn 

cslled  UM  capitel,  m^  kai , 

md  ftMj  of  ebedbliDg  or  ftn«tnig  frnjitil,  tz^  i 

interctfl  of  e^iteJ,  ^xu' 

And  he  etttinatiff  the  total  fix«d  capital  iaycairi  in  bvnptDnac 
iL  per  quarter  bfewed,  wlilch  aceoiiiEBglj  lie  puti  at  1^400^0001 
He  forgets,  boweTer,  tliat  not  all  tbe  malt  cnsriefted  imn  beer 
Was  to  coDTerted  kit  purposes  of  sale;  thai  is,  he  lalher  asg<- 

E rates  bis  qmuitlties,  oot  taking  into  acooant  the  beta  of  hHi^ 
ewed  beer,  aad  he  also  takes  the  amoniii  artoail j  rn— >m>#iI  h 
too  high  a  figures  This  leads  us  to  consider  a  csrioiis  reafc  of 
i0i  proved  mannJactitre. 

There  are  maoj  of  as  old  enm^h  to  reraemfaer  a  soleiDfutf 
which  occurred  periodically,  in  spring  and  in  aatmBn,  in  dur 
hoas4;ht>1ds  of  our   fathers, — the  ^reat  DionjSttC  festml  of  to 
English  liome^     If  that  home  was  a  small  and  n^odest  oor,  the 
high   prietit  of  the  festival  came  from  without.     He  was  stout, 
inflammatory,  red  about  the  eyes  from  mtich  watching  and  6^- 
quent  beer,  husky  in  the  voice,  and  of  a  solemn  demeanoia;    V 
in  a  town,  be  lived  in  the  next  street,  was  probahlj  a  ccNlpcr  bj 
trade,  and   was  supposed  to  understand  a  deep  mystery  vhtcii 
ended  in   the  concoction  of  a  liquid  of  which    the  bousdM^itl 
Uiually  expressed  the  unanimous  hope  that  the  next  brewin«:  roigb^ 
be  better.     If  the  sceni?  of  the  festival  was  at  a  country  house,  it 
took  place  in  a  sanctuary  called  the  brew  house,  with  a  butler  (e^^ 
pontiff  and  helpers  in  the  stable  as  acol}tes.     There  the  resold 
was  doubtful ;  sometimes,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  most  succcssfiil 
but  ahva)s  fnianclally  disastrous.      We  have  heard  a  brewer  <Ji 
our  actjunintance  say  that  he  would  wish  no  more  profitable  tr«*|*' 
than  to  be  allowed  to  supply  the  squires  with  beer  identical  ^ 
quantity   and  quality   with    their  own,   being  allowed  their  ^'^ 
materials  as  his  only  payment.     But  when  the  result  was  fail**^* 
no  professional  brewer,  however  unskilful,  could  rival  the  ex**?- 
of  that  failure, — mustiness  of  cask, — the  rank  bitter  produceA^^ 
the  )east  having  sunk  through  the  beer  in  the   process  of  ^v^/ 
mentation, — flatness,  muddiness  :   we  shrink  from  the  descript-^^ 
Af    we  shudder   at    the    retrospect.     The   consequence    of  th- 
failures  has  been  curious,  as  uur  readers  will  see.     Between  1^ 
and  1869,  a  period  of  forty -one  years,  and  nearly  correspond! 

jith  tlje  time  during  which  the  manufacture  of  beer  " 
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loped  from  mie-of-thumb  practice  into  science,  the  yearly  amount 
of  malt  used  in  brewing  for  sale  has  increased  in  round  numbers 
from  26  to  49  millions  of  bushels.  But  between  the  same  dates^ 
the  annual  amount  of  malt  used  in  home  brewing  has  decreased 
from  3^  millions  to  less  than  one  million  of  bushels ;  whereas, 
if  home  brewing  had  held  its  own,  nearly  seven  times  that 
quantity  ought  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  domestic  mash- 
tun. 

But  though  the  learned  Professor  may  have  to  some  extent 
exaggerated  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  the  actual  manu- 
fiskcture,  he  has  certainly  understated  the  value  (or  what  was  the 
value  till  Mr.  Bruce  affected  the  market)  of  public  and  beer 
houses  in  town  and  country.  He  values  country  public  and 
beer  houses  at  300/.  apiece.  Including  leases,  goodwill,  fixtures^ 
and  book-debts,  we  believe  that  500/.  would  be  nearer  the  mark 
than  300/. ;  while  1500/.,  at  which  he  puts  their  value  in  London, 
is  certainly  not  excessive.  But,  at  his  own  estimate,  there  being 
about  140,000  public  and  beer  houses  in  the  kingdom,  of  which 
10,000  are  in  the  metropolis,  their  value  would  amount  to 
54,000,000/.,  but,  at  our  estimate,  to  eighty  millions  of  money. 
To  this  he  adds  the  value  of  distilleries,  bottle  factories,  cork- 
cutters'  shops,  cooperages,  and  the  minor  trades  attached  to  them, 
and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  total  amount  of  capital 
fixed  in  these  trades  is  about  75  millions  of  money. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  go  into  detail  on  this  part  of  our  subject, 
and  we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  stating  that,  in  Professor 
Levi  s  opinion,  about  half  as  much  more  has  to  be  added  for 
floating  capital,  including  stocks  of  malt,  hops,  sugar,  beer, 
wine,  spirits,  casks,  bottles,  corks,  &c.,  the  value  of  licenses,  and 
the  sums  expended  in  wages ;  simply  observing  that  he  makes  no 
mention  of  book-debts,  which  in  these  trades  is  usually  a  very 
heavy  item  of  charge.  We  may  then  conclude  that  the  sum  of 
money  invested  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Liquor  trade  is  not 
less  than  120  millions  sterling. 

It  will  reasonably  be  asked,  What  are  the  processes  on  which 
all  this  vast  industry  is  founded  ?  to  which  it  may  be  replied  that 
they  are  all  adaptations  of  natural  results  either  of  vegetable 
growth  or  of  chemical  combination.  Few  persons,  except  those 
whose  business  it  is,  know  practically  what  malting,  brewing, 
distilling,  and  rectifying  mean,  and  we  accordingly  propose  to 
give  a  very  short  and  popular  account  of  these  processes. 

Years  ago,  we  accompanied  an  aged  and  somewhat  credulous 
female  through  a  country  brewery.  There  were  a  good  many 
dark  passages  and  steep  flights  of  steps,  b  ginning  and  ending  as 
such  afiairs  generally  do,  just  where  one  does  not  expect  them. 

There 


There  were  puffs  of  steam  and  flavours  of  sweet-wort  and  gales 
of  hop  ocloors,  and  men  in  white  aprons  and  red  faces,  and  all  the 
usual  concomitants  of  a  brewery.     The  visitor  took  everything 
with   great  composure;  but  as  she  turned  to  depart,  a   look  of 
disappointment  overspread  her  countenance,  and  she  said,  *  But 
you  have  not   shown  me  where  they  put  in  the  poison  !*     We 
trust  our  readers  will  not  expect  similar  disclosures.    Even  in  the 
tratle  of  a  rectifier  there  are,  we  believe,  no  secrets  except  such  as 
yield  to  the  analysis  of  the  chemist  ;'%nd  certainly  in  mahino:, 
brewing-j  and  distilling  there   is  nothing  required  except  skill, 
care,  the  use  of  two  instruments — the  thermometer  and  hydro- 
meter, or  saccharometer  as  brewers  call  it,  good  materials,  and 
good  water. 

The  first  thing   to  be  done  in  the  process  of  malting  is  to 
follow    Mrs.   Glasse's    recipe  and    *  buy  your  barley/      In  this 
matter  considerable  skill  and  experience  are  required,  and  in  some 
markets,   knowledge  of  your  customer  as  well.     Some  farmer* 
habitually    *  put  up*   their   barley  better   than  others,    both   ^ 
measure  and  in  quality,  and  pari  of  the  maltster*s  business  is  "^^ 
compare  the  bulk  when  delivered  with  the  sample,  in  order  t^f' 
the  load,  if  found  not  to  be  *  up  to  sample/  may  be  pitched  ii^   ^^^ 
sacks  and  not  sbot  out  upon   the  heap  in  the  barley  cham,  t^* 
A  good  barley  buyer  will  by  his  use  of  a  skilful   hand  estirr»-  **» 
very  nearly  the  weight  of  the  bulk   per  bushel  from   the  sir^^^* 
sample,  generally  about  two  handsful,  which  is  offered  to  h        ^  _^— 
His  eye  will  tell  him  whether  it  has  been  cut  before  perfect  ^^-^^\m 
ness,  in  which  rase  there  will  be  a  variety  in  tlie  colour  of  '^   ^^ 
*  pickles'  or  barleycorns,  some  being  a  bright,  and  some  a  d 
and  greyish  yellow.*      He  will  also  have  to  judge  whether  it 
been  heated  or  *  mow-burnt  *  while  lying  in  the  field  after  bci-^ 
cut,  or  in  the  stack  after  harvest.     This  is  apt  to  take  place  wb^^ 
the  weather  is  showery  and  when  the  crop  of  clover,  which    -* 
usually  sown  with  or  after  the  barley,  is  luxuriant.     In  these  ca^^ 
the  barley  is  apt  to  sprout,  and  as  the  process  of  making  is  ^^ 
process  of  vegetation  which  once  done  cannot  be  repeated,  barh    ^-^ 
which    has  already  sprouted    is  useless  to   the  maltster.     Tl*^^^-^^ 
tendency,  common  to  all  grain,  to   sprout   under  conditions 
heat  and  damp,  makes  it  a  matter  of  risk  to  use  foreign  barlt-^*" 
for  malting,  as  it  is  liable  to  heat  on  the  voyage.     This  ris"^ 
however,  is  constantly  run,  particularly  by  the  bit  tor- beer  brewer 
as  the  very  finest  foreign  barley  is  superior  to  almost  all  Engli 

*  Barley,  of  all  gmo,  is  the  most  liable  to  ripen  lu  a  patclif  tnaiiDer, 
sown  in  ihe  spring,  and  not  titidergoiag  the  equalising  leniiency  of  a  loireriD 
tempcmture  as  wheat  does,  it  is  &pt  to  grow  in  diitiuct  crops,  aad  so  to  com^  " 
perfection  not  eimultaaeoustj. 
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,in  in  bright  pale  yellowness,  a  quality  essential  tcj  secure  the 
bt  colour  so  much  admired  in  bitter  beer. 

We  need  hardly  observe  that  when  the  sample  shows  brown 
dark  grey  discoloration  it  is  evident  that  it  has  had  much  rain 
on  it  either  before  or  after  cutting,  and  the  experienced  buyer 
LI  Cither  discard  it  or  use  it  at  a  reduce*l  price  for  porter  and 
'*li  ale  as  does  not  require  great  paleness  td'  colour. 
A  he  barley,  once  deposited  in  the  chamber,  and  having  been 
■uned  or  passed  over  an  ingeniously-devised  sieve,  by  which 
atones,  lumps  of  clay,  seeds  of  charlock  and  other  weeds»  very 
n  kernels  of  the  grain  itself,  and  other  extraneous  substances 
;  got  rid  of,  is  ready  to  undergo  the  process  of  maltinfi^.      As 

*  malt  duly  is  charged  in  respect  of  the  hulk  of  the  malt,  it 
the  maltster's,  or  rather  the   brewer*s  interest,   that  as   little 

traneous  matter  and  as  few  husky  kernels  as  possible  should 
me  under  the  exciseman's  measuring  rod  ;  hence  great  care  is 
ten  to  get  rid  of  all  useless  bulk  before  any  Excise  measurements 
Ce  place,  tViat  is,  before  malting  begins.  Now  what  is  malting? 
Malting  is  a  process  by  which  grain,  usually  barley,  has  the 
mik   of   which    its  flour   is   composed  converted   into  sugar; 

*  object  being  to  apply  that  sugar,  which  is  nearly,  but  not 
ite,  identical  with  cane  sugar,  to  the  manufacture  of  beer  and 
irits.  This  process  is  carried  on  under  rules  laid  down  by  the 
tcise  authorities;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  these  rules^ 
lich  admit  of  considerable  divergence  in  practice,  cannot  be 
id  in  any  way  to  affect  injuriously  the  manuJacture  of  malt, 
lis  is  carried  on  in  a  building  called  a  malt-house  or  malting, 
Qsisting  of  four  parts, — the  steep  or  cistern,  the  couch,  the  floor, 
d  the  kiln»     The  barley,  being  housed  in  a  chamber  above,  is 

down  by  a  shoot  into  the  cistern,  which  is  rectangular  in  form, 
d  made  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  bushels.  In  the  cistern  it 
mixed  with  water,  and  soaks  or  steeps  for  a  given  number  of 
bs.  The  next  step  is,  after  dmwing  off  the  w^ater,  to  throw  the 
biarley  out  of  this  cistern  into  a  frame  called  the  couch,  con- 
Kted  so  as  to  admit  of  its  sides  being  taken  out  at  pleasure, 
^hich  the  barley  contained  in  it,  having  been  further  drained 

its  moisture,  sinks  down  into  a  heap  on  the  cement-covered 
or  of  the  malt-house.  The  couch,  like  the  cistern,  is  rect- 
gular,  having  a  side  of  the  cistern  for  one  of  its  sides,  the  other 
T^e  sides  being  formed  by  boards  fitted  against  moveable 
rights  so  as  to  be  easily  shifted.  The  grain  is  now  fairly  set 
Rowing;  each  cisternful  of  barley,  or  '  piece,'  as  it  is  called,  is 
pt  by  itself,  laid  out  on  the  malt-house  floor  in  a  rectangular 
Lpe,  about  a  foot  thick  to  begin  with,  and  moved  from  time  to 
131.— iVi?.  202,  2  D  time 
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time  lengthwise  of  the  floor,  wtlch  is  somewhat  in  shape  like  the 
jnain-deck  of  a  man-of-war,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and 
capable  of  holding  four  or  five  separate  steepings.     These  steep- 
ings,  an^anged   like  asparagus-beds  in   a  garden,  are   gradual! j 
moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  malt-honse,  where  the  kiln  is 
placed,  the   place  of  each  steeping  being  successively  taken  by 
that  which  follows  it,  an  interval  of  four  or  five  days  asuallj 
intervening  between  each   time  of  filling  the  cistern  with  dry 
barley.      All  this  time  the  process  of  vegetation  has  been  goin^ 
on,  the  roots  chipping  the  husk  and  appearing  as  small  while 
prominences  at  one  end  of  the   kernel.     Before  the  spronticig 
barley  has  made  its  journey  from  one   end  of  the  floor  to  the 
other,  these  roots,  which  are   constantly  being  distributed  and 
prevented  from  interlacing  by  the  shovel  which  fmm  time  to  time 
shifts  antl  turns  the  pieces  of  malt,  attain  a  length  of  about  half- 
an-inch,  while  the  future  stem,  starting  from  the  same  end  of  tlie 
kernel  as  tlie  roots,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  makes  its  wav 
under  the  husk  towards  the  other  end,  where,  were  it  not  Un  tlic 
heat  of  the  kiln,  it  would  show  a  green  point  and  develop  into  a 
blade.     The  maltster  likes  to  see  this  rudimentary  shoot  proceed 
as  far  as  possible  along  the  back  of  the  kernel ;  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
likes  his  malt  to  be  *  well  up  in  the  backs/  as  this  is  a  proof  il>^i 
the  chemical  process  going  on  within  is  attaining  Xo  perfection. 
When  the  growing  barley  has  been  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  day* 
on  the  floor,  and  has  graduuJly  travelled  from  one  end  to  tb*^ 
other»  it  is  cast  up  by  shovels  on  to  a  w^ire  net- work  fine  enougu 
to  prevent  the  kernels  from  passing  through,  and  dried  by  a  "^^ 
of  anthmcite  coal,  coke,  or,  in  some  cases,  charcoal,  the  heat  »h 
which  passes  through  the  wires.     This  process  kills  and  dries  tuc 
rootlets,  stops  the  vegetation,  and   completes  the  manufcctT^f**- 
The  malt  has  then  only  to  be  screened  to  get  rid  of  the  roO^ 
which  is  sokl  to  feeti  cattle,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

From  malting  we  turn  to  brewing.     In  a  previon 
observctl  that  all  the  processes  we  are  describing  are   l  ^   t 

of  natural  results;   some  of  vegetable  growth,  some  of  cieni^^ 
change.    The  process  of  malting  combines  both  these  resolEs.        ^ 
the  course  of  germination  the  substance  of  which  the  barley-c-  ^^ 
is  comj>osed    has  been  converted   into  sugar.     The   process^ 
brewing  is  strictly  chemical.     This  sugar  is  dissolved  in  **^^i- 
The  solution  is  first  boiled  with  hops,  for  flavour  and  in  ordei^^ 
make  it  *  keep ;'  it  is  then  fermented,  antl  becomes  beer 
make  an  account  of  this  process  intelligible,  we  must  givr^ 
short  description  of  the  place  in  wktcb  il  is  carried  on — a  Brewed 
As  in  most  other  manu4ctiire%  so  in  biewing,  divene  methods  ^ 

puisu- 
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d  In  different  establishments  ;  but  we  shall  simply  describe 

idin^  features  of  an  ortUnarj  brewerv^,  as  they  are  to  be  seen 

dreds  of  such  structures  all  over  the  country, 

said  that  no  dairy  can  be  profitably  conducted  without  the 

*  the  cow  with  the  iron  taiL'     Certainly  in  a  brewery  even 

t  step  cannot  be  taken  without  water.      Water  for  brewings, 

for  cask- washing",   water   for  refrigerating,  water  for   the 

Dgine,  water  for  general  purposes  of  extreme  cleanliness, 

!vcry where  is  required.      It  is  long  since  Thames  water, 

as  supplied  by  the  Water  Companies,  was  used  in  th^ 

^ndon  breweries.     In  most  cases  these  gigantic  establish- 

have,  we  believe,  sup])lied  themselves  by  means  of  artesian 

which  tap  the  underground  lake  which  lies  beneath  London. 

country,  such  expedients  are  not  uncommon.     Sometimes 

:j  accidents  occur  in  the  search  for  water.     We  remember 

where  an  enterprising  brewer,  finding  his  supply  run  short, 

ined  on  deepening  his  well  dng  in  a  solid  rock.     He  bored 

Ired  until  he  bored  through  the  rock  into  some  stratum  which 

(d  and  did  nr>t  give,  or  into  some  subterranean  cavern  j  the 

being  that  all  the  water  ran  out  at  the  bottom  of  his  well,  a 

tune  which  he  only  succeeded  in  averting  by  plugging  up  the 

had  spent  much  good  coin  in  creating.    On  the  quality  of 

rter  depends  very  much  the  character  of  the  beer.    We  have 

Did  by  the  owner  of  two  breweries  in  parts  of  the  country 

tant  from  one  another  that,  pursuing  exactly  the  same  jiro* 

every  respect,  he  finds  the  (jeer  brewed  in  one  place  dis- 

different  from  the  beer  brewed  in  the  other.     We  have  met 

similar  instance  wliere  the  breweries  are  only  a  Ccw  miles 

So  much  for  the  water.     Now  for  the  brewery  itself  and 

!thod  of  brewing. 

first  step  in  the  manufacture  is  to  prepare  the  malt  (whicli 
in  the  malt-house)  for  being  most  efficiently  and  conveni- 
lixed  with  water,  or,  as  in  brewery  language  it  is  termed, 
*    By  such  mixture  its  saccharine  properties  are  d  isengaged, 
ired,  and  converted  into  wort.     This  is  done  by  crushing  the 
twcen  steel  rollers  so  as  not  entirely  to  disintegrate  each 
^  but  to  break  them  up  just  enough  to  allow  their  contents 
boroughly  searched  out  by  the  hot  (not  boiling)  water  with 
!  tbey  are  to  Ije  mixed.     The  malt  so  crushed  falls  into  a 
or  close  vessel  placed  above  the  mash-tun,  and  communi- 
with  it  by  a  closed  trough  or  spout,  so  arranged  that  while 
alt  slides  down  this  spout  it  meets  a  gush  of  hot  water  con- 
by  another  pipe  into  a  common  channel,  in  which  channel 
lit  and  hot  water  are  made  to  pass  through  sets  of  revolving 
s  which  mix  them  together  before  they  fall  into  the  mash- 
2  D  2  tun. 
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tun.     This  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  proportionate  to  tlie  size  of  the 
plant,  that  is,  to  the  quantity  of  malt  which  the  brewery  uses  at 
once.      It  has  a  false  bottom   perforated  with  small   holes,  axid  is 
usually  fitted  with  an  instrument  called  a  mashing-roachine,  con- 
sisting of  a  set  of  revolving  rakes  so  arranged  as  to  stir  up  the 
w^holc    contents  of  the   mash-tun    in   the    most    perfect   manner 
possible,  and   thus  to  extract  from    the  malt,  now  called    *  goods,' 
the  largest  possible  aniount  of  saccharine.     In  this  mash-tun  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  certain  time,  just  as  tea  does  io    j 
a  tea-pot,  and  the  liquid  part  is  then  strained  oK  by  means  of  the     » 
false  bottom,  leaving  the  husks  of  the  malt  and  any  insoluble  part 
of  the  kernel  behind.    This  liquid  extract  is  called  a  wort,    TIic 
process  is  repeated,  and  any  reioaining  saccharine  is  washed  out  of 
the  *  goods '  by  fresh  infusions  of  hot  water.    The  grains  or  refuse 
of  the  malt  are  then   thrown   out  of  the  mash-tun,  to  be  sold  to 
cow  keepers  and  farmers  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  manure. 

The  worts  being  now  concocted,  are  pumped  from  the  under- 
back  or  vessel  into  which  they  were  conducted  after  being  straincil 
out  of  the  mash-tun,  up  into  the  copper,  there  to  be  mixed  witli 
the  hops  and  boiled.  Here  we  must  leave  our  brewing  to  take 
care  of  itself  white  we  say  a  word  or  two  about  hojis. 

There  have  been  no  small  contests  as  to  the  part  which  bopa 
play  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Some  have  been  bold  ettou^h 
to  contend  that  they  possess  no  preservative  qualities  whatever* 
and  only  contribute  flavour.  The  balance  of  opinion,  however,  i^ 
clearly  on  the  side  of  hops  being  preservative ;  and  whichever 
view  be  right,  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  pleasant  flavour  »*^ 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the  beverage  of  w  hich  ^m^ 
are  an  ingredient  so  universally  popular,  - 

Hops,  as  is  well  known,  are  largely  grown  in  the  south-eaS^** 
England,  and  even  so  far  north  as  Worcestershire.  Our  clin5^  \ 
however,  i&ju:it  too  cold  and  damp  to  produce  the  Bnest  qualit-*^*^  J 
and  although  the  best  Farnham  Town  hops  are  equal  to  -^,i 
foreign  growth^  they  are  exceptionally  good  for  England,  viW^ 
Austria  and  Bavaria  can  supply  large  quantities  not  inferio  -^i 
our  most  su|>erior  examples.  We  understand  that  Herr  Dre-  ^ 
and  tlie  great  Bohemian  and  Bavarian  brewers  keep  their  h 
un pressed,  loose  in  bins  like  corn,  not  tightly  packed  in  bags 
pockets, as  we  do^  and  that  the  fact  of  the  hops  never  baring  ' 
prrssed  or  mniiicially  dried  adds  gtefttly  to  the  delicacy  of  th** 
aiotna.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  repeal  of  the  excise  on  hog^ 
bringing  with  it  that  of  the  Customs'  duty  on  foreign  hops,  1^^ 
largely  increased  the  facilities  for  using  bops  &om  America,  fi 
Belgium,  from  Alsace,  and  (n^m  other  parts  of  Germany,  whi 
the  acreage  af  English  ho^n  docs  not  appev  to  be  oa  the  declin 
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The  pleasant  aromatic  bitter  of  the  hop  is  chiefly  contained  in 
a  glutinous  powder  found  between  the  scales  of  which  the  hop- 
blossom  is  composed.  Hops  are  'dicecious'  plants,  having  the 
male  and  female  blossoms  on  different  plants.  The  hop  of  com- 
merce is  the  female  blossom,  slightly  dried  in  a  kiln  or  hop-oast, 
and  packed  in  bags  or  pockets  for  sale. 

When  the  wort  has  been  long  enough  boiled  with  the  hops  it 
is  let  down  from  the  copper  into  a  vessel,  called  a  hop-back, 
having  a  perforated  bottom  to  retain  the  hops  now  called  hop- 
dreg  and  useless  except  for  manure,  the  wort  being  strained  off 
into  an  open  and  shallow  cooler.  In  this  vessel  the  old  practice 
was  to  allow  the  wort  to  lie  till  it  had  been  reduced  from  boiling- 
point  to  something  not  far  from  55°  Fahr.  At  present,  however, 
an  ingenious  contrivance  shortens  this  process,  and  nearly  or 
altogether  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  coolers.  The  wort  is 
passed  over  tubes  filled  with  cold  water,  and  thus  that  which 
constituted  the  great  difficulty  of  summer  brewing,  the  cooling 
of  the  wort,  is  reduced  to  a  certainty.  As  soon  as  the  wort  is 
sufficiently  cool,  it  is  run  off  into  a  vessel,  called  a  fermenting  tun 
or  square ;  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  then  mixed  with  it,  it  begins  to 
ferment,  and  is  called  a  'gyle.' 

In  modern  breweries  there  are  all  sorts  of  appliances  unknown 
to  the  Thrales  and  Whitbreads  of  the  last  century,  and  many  of 
them  introduced  within  the  last  few  years.  By  these  the  process 
of  fermentation  is  regulated  from  its  commencement  to  its  com- 
pletion. The  brewer  has  perfect  command  of  his  *  gyle,'  so  far 
as  temperature  is  concerned,  and  by  a  use  of  cold  or  warm  water 
supplied  in  coils  of  pipe  running  round  the  interior  of  the  fer- 
menting tun,  he  can  check  or  hasten  the  fermentation.  In  foreign 
breweries  ice  is  liberally  used.  There  are  also  methods  of  re- 
moving the  *  head '  or  creamy  surface  of  yeast  which  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  *gyle'  when  fermenting.  By  the  appearance  of  this 
'head'  the  brewer  knows  whether  his  fermentation  is  going  on 
well  or  not.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  yeast  has  a  ten- 
dency to  collapse,  becomes  heavy,  and  sinks  through  the  *  gyle.' 
1£  this  happens  the  beer  contracts  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  is  known 
to  the  brewer  as  *  yeast-bitten.'  This  is  an  event  not  unfrequent 
in  small  and  ill-managed  brewings. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  management  while  fermentation 
is  going  on,  as  well  as  after  its  completion — a  period  which 
depends  on  temperature,  goodness  of  yeast,  strength  of  *gyle,' 
weather,  and  other  circumstances.  There  are  yet  other  variations 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  beer  itself  is  managed.  Some  is 
vatted  for  weeks  or  months,  some  is  sent  out  in  the  casks  in  which 
the  fermentation  has  been  completed.     Bitter  beer  generally  has 

a  certain 
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a  certam  qiiantity  of  fresh  hops  put  into  each  cask.     These*    xic 
as  finings  and  improve  the  flavour. 

In  this  short  and  cursory  statement  of  the  processes  of  malt£^ 
and  brewing;  we  have  omitted  from  view  the  Tarieties  of  ^Jf 
material  and  the  varieties  of  the  manufactured  product.  Beer  ** 
either  pale  or  dark,  the  dark  variety  being  called  porter  or  stoa-^^ 
The  dark  colour  is  obtained  by  the  use — first,  of  a  projKirtionA  ^^ 
part  of  high-dried  malt,  contributing'  strength  also,  although  it  -^^ 
usually  not  so  productive  of  saccharine  as  palter  malt;  an  ^^ 
secondly,  of  a  small  quantity  of  roasted  malt,  which  is  dJirk  ^  ^ 
coflee,  and  simply  used  to  give  colour  and  llavour.  It  may  liw<^^ 
be  observed  that  from  its  darkness  o(  colour  porter  is  far  mon^ 
easy  to  adulterate  than  any  description  of  pale  ale. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  remarkable  example  of  a  mpid 
increase  in  demand  produced  by  improvement  in  manufacture 
than  the  increase  which  has  taken  p!ace  in  the  demand  for  bitlrr 
been  Forty  years  ago  bitter  beer  was  hardly  known,  its  maiiup 
facture  being  almost  if  not  wholly  limited  to  one  firm  in  LondcMi, 
and  its  consumption  being  confined  to  India.  Now,  in  the  town 
of  Burton  alone  there  are  not  less  than  twelve  breweries  of  bittrr 
beer,  two  of  which  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  one  of 
these  two  being,  we  believe,  the  very  largest  establishment  to  be 
found  anywhere,*  The  consumption  of  malt  at  Burton  nuw 
amounts  to  something  like  half-a-million  quarters  per  annum. 

Nor  are  the  London  breweries  less  remarkable^  |irodaciD)t 
annually,  as  one  at  least  of  them  does,  upwards  of  SOOjOCH)  banrh 
of  beer — the  barrel  being  36  gallons — and  using  more  than  3(K)4> 
quarters  of  malt  every  week,  or  the  barley  produce  of  a  aiuplr 
of  average  parishes* 

Years  ago  the  consumption  of  the  twelve  largest  Lofukni 
breweries  used  to  be  annually  published  in  a  broad-shect  alinaoac. 
That  practice  has  for  some  reason  or  other  been  discontioiMil ; 
but,  if  our  memory  serves  us  right,  the  first  six  firms  used  to  shorn 
a  consumption  of  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  quarters,  and  no 
doubt  they  could  now  show  a  consumption  larger  still. 

These  vast  amounts  imply  vast  capital  and  large  profits*  We 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  per- 
centage, and  that  the  money  invested  in  breweries  di>es  not  pR^ 
duce  a  larger  return  than  that  invested  in  wholesale  linsioe^ 
generally. 

The  processes  of  distilling  and  rectifying,  employed  as  they 
are  in  the  production  of  gin  for  England,  and  the  single  pracess 
of  distilling  for  the  whisky  of  Scotland  and  Ireland^  are  in  their 


*  This  brewery  consumed  189,000  qtiarten  of  malt  IssC  yftr. 
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fi^mrm'tset  not  clissimilar  from  the  process  of  brewing,  though  ihey 
spczedily   vary  from    it   and    uktinatcly   attain   a    very  di/Ferent 

^s  in  brewing  so  in  distillation,  the  first  step  is  that  of  malting ; 
bvit  while  in  brewing  it  is  neither  legal  nor  advisable  to  use  an 
aclmnixture  of  unmalted  grain,  in  distilling,  malt  is  used  only  in 
ttie  proportion  of  about  one  part  in  eight.  Tlie  remainder  of  the 
gi'^iin  used  is  either  barley  or  maize,  maize  having  this  great 
acl  ^'antage,  that  distillers'  '  grains,'  made  from  a  mixture  of  malt 
at^<J  maize,  are  worth  three  timers  as  much  as  grains  made  from  a 
iri  iiture  of  malt  and  barle}^  The  distiller  reckons  on  obtaining^ 
al>€Dut  150  gallons  of  wort  or  '  wash/  as  he  calls  it,  from  every 
(Jtasirtcr  of  grain;  and  this  quantity,  after  distillation,  ought  to 
}i.old  somewhat  more  than  12  gallons  of  proof  spirit.  When  the 
r**oin  has  been  thorougldy  washed,  fermentation  begins,  produced, 
*^  in  beer,  by  the  use  of  yeast,  but  continued  far  longer  than  in 
*>^€;r ;  in  fact,  till  the  head  subsides  and  till  the  yeast  sinks  through^ 
^^t^r  which,  in  a  few  hours,  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  is  drawn 
^fV  for  distillation.  In  this  subsequent  process  the  spirit  which 
f*^** mentation  has  produced  is  volatilized  by  heat,  then  condensed, 
*Ticl  by  ingenious  methods  purified  from  the  vegetable  oils  with 
^*l:ijch  it  was  mixed.  In  the  case  of  gin,  as  we  have  before 
**'>served,  the  spirit  undergoes  a  further  process,  termed  rectifying, 
^tiring  which  it  is  still  more  perfectly  purified,  and  has  a  certain 
"^Tour  given  to  it  by  orange-peel,  raisins,  juniper  berries,  and 
**'tlier  aromatic  substances.  There  is  a  difFerence  in  flavour 
^»c*tisreen  Irish  and  Scotch  whisky,  and  various  parts  of  England 
"^•-^^-Te  their  distinctive  tastes  as  to  the  flavouring  of  gin. 

We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  principal  English  exciseable 
^^^^-inraodities — malt,  beer,  and  spirits — from  the  raw  material  ta 
**^^  point  where  they  leave  the  manufacturer's  hands  to  go  into 
^^^^  wisiimption.  We  must  now  inquire  how  that  consumption  has 
'^^«'n  and  is  regulated.  In  this  enquiry,  as  well  as  in  much  which 
^'^^^  have  already  stated,  we  are  guided  by  a  most  interesting  and 
^^^^Xiaustive  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  the  full  title 
^^    ^hich  stands  at  the  head  of  tliis  article. 

*rhe  consumption  of  all  exciseable  commodities  Is  regulated 
^\^  the  imposition  of  licences  and  by  Police  control.  The 
p^^'TJicst  licences  on  wdiich  a  duty  was  imposed  date  from  the 
^^^i^n  of  Queen  Anne,*  and  were  stamp  duties  of  small  amount ; 


*  The  statute  5  aad  e  Edw,  VI.,  c.  25,  after  reciting  'the  iotolcrable  hurtg  and 
^'^^publei  to  the  oommon wealth  of  thU  realm  that  daily  grew  and  iDOTeased  through 
^iie  abuses  and  disorderE  had  and  used  in  common  ale-bouAes  and  other  house* 

^llcd  tippling-boQJies,*  provided  that  dodc  should  keep  aa  a]e-hoQ«e  without  a 

VtccDce  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace.—*  Exc,  R,*  p.  54. 

but 
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but  it  was  not  until  tlie  ninth  year  of  George  II,  (1736)  tliat  '^ 
special  licence  was  imposed  «>n  tbe  retailers  of  spirits.  From  iC^- 
amount  (50/.)  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  it  was  not  ajc^ 
annual  but  a  siu|^le  charge  ;  at  all  events  it  appears  to  have  beesz: 
imposed  rather  in  the  interests  of  sobriety  than  of  revenue.  I^k: 
the  next  3  ear  this  Act  was  amended,  with  a  provision  for  non.^ 
payment  of  one  of  the  penalties  imposed,  of  a  nature  well  suitec^ 
to  the  brutality  of  the  time.  The  oftence  being  the  non-payment 
of  lU/,,  the  criminal  is  to  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Cor-^ 
rection  for  two  months^  and  at  *his  or  her'  discharge  to  be  *striji-«^^ 
naked  from  the  middle  upwards,  and  whipt  until  his  or  her  bodj^ 
be  bloody,* 

These  duties  appear  to  have  existed  till  1744 ;  but  from 
year    till    after  the    close    of    the   American  War,   public-hoi 
licences  were  levied  vary  in  g^  from  2L  to  2/,  Gg,  per  annum.     Tb 
whole   re^^enue    from    these   payments  never  reached    1*0,000/, 
tliey   were   636,000/.   in   186t*.'     In   1784   a   licence   duty  w 
imposed  varying  with  the  value  of  the  premises,  and  that  pri 
ciple  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since. 

At    present   the    duties    in    England    and    Ireland   vary  iit«c^ 
2/.  4s.  1(1  J  if  the  value  of  the  premises  is  under  10/.  a  year,  K^« 
11/.  6</.,  if  that  value  is  50/.  or  upwards.     To  this  is  to  be  a<i(l«^^ 
a  beer  retailer's  licence  of  1/,   ^2s,  O^ci^  under   20/,  value,  a£»ci 
3/.  6*.  1J</.  above  that  value,  and  a  wine  licence  of  2/.  Am.  l<^* 
where  the  publican  sells  spirits,  and  4/,  8*.  2^(t  where  be  does 
nut.      In    Scotland  tbe   rates  are  slightly    higher.*      The  U^tal 
possible  licence  payment  is  therefore  16/.  10*.  8|c/.,  an  enormt'^ 
addition  to  the  rent  and  rates  of  a  publican,  levied  equally  ^^ 
the  country  trader  who  sells  a  barrel  of  beer  a  week,  a  gallon  ^^ 
gin  a  month,  and  a  dozen  of  wine  at  the  tithe  feast  once  a 
and  on  the  London  gin-shop  keeper  who  turns  his  500/,  a  ni^ 
and  makes  a  yearly  profit  of  thousands. 

Tbe  whole  question  of  tbe  imposition  of  licence  duties  ^ 
trades,  whether  those  trades  be  under  the   Excise  or  otherfi''  ^^' 
is,  perhaps,  rather  a  dull   question  to  discuss;  but   it  is  ^^      h 
deserving   of   consideration,   and   we    shall    ask    our  reader^ 
bestow  a  few  moments  upon  it.     There  is  no  reason,  we  sub^^^i. 
why  the  trade  of  a  publican  should  be  almost  tbe  only  tT^^^_^, 
amenable  to  a   licence  duty,  and  there  is  only  an  insuffic 
reason  why  that  licence  duty  should  be  regulated  in  aniouut:-  ^  J 
the  rent  of  the  premises  where  the  trade  is  carried  on.     To  c^^ 
with  the  latter  question  first     The  value  of  the  premises, 
shall  be  told,  is  a  test  of  the  trader  s  profits^  and  consequentlj^^ 

^  '  IftUni  ReT«Biie  Beport/  fvL  t  ppw  »m. 
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liis  ability  to  pay.     In  that  case,  the  licence  duty  is  defendetl  as 

l>eing'  a  rough  form  of  income-tax;   but  why  slioold  a  publican 

jiay  a  supplementary  income-tax,  when  n  haberdasher  or  a  grocer 

jiajs  none?     Moreover,  if  this  licence  duty  be  a  form  of  income- 

^ax,   it    is    most  unjust  and    unequal.      Many  publicans    in  the 

c^ountry  pay   the    full   licence    duty,  not  clearing    one    hundred 

-pounds  a  year.     Many  in  London  and  the  principal  towns  clear 

%en  and  twenty  times  as  much,  payin";,  of  course,  not  more  than 

'their  country  neighbours.     In  the  case  of  the  country  trader  the 

Xicence  duty  may  constitute  an  income-tax  of  sixteen  pounds  per 

c:etit.      In  the  case  of  the  London  trader  it  may  not  he  more  thao 

sixteen  shillings.     But  even  supposing  the  tax  to  be  a  fair  one 

l>etwcen  one  publican   and    another,   it  may  be  asked   why  one 

^rade  slmuld  be  singled  out  from  all  others,  and  made  to  pay  for 

jicrmission  to  exist,  whilst  other  trades  are  exempt.     Might  it 

wtot  be  better  to  impose  on  all  traders  a  small  amount  of  licence 

duty,  rather  than  to  single  out  one  trade  for  the  operations  of  the 

tax-gatherer?     And  would  not  this  be  a  means  of  diminishing', 

if  not  of  altogether  obviating,  the  objections,  on   the   score  of 

public  morality,  which  must  always  attach   to  the  operation  of 

Schedule   D  of  the  Income-Tax?     7  here   is  a  passage  in   the 

Heport  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  which  is  so  striking 

that  we  crave  leave  to  quote  it.     After  stating  a  case  where  a 

large   demolition  of  houses  had   given  rise  to  a  great  number 

of   claims  fe:»r  compensation,  and  where  it  was  in  consequence 

discovered    that    taxable    incomes    returned   at    73,6427,   should 

liave  been  returned  at  171,370/.,  the  Commissioners  assert  that  a 

lai^e  deficiency  in   income-tax   returns  exists,  and  proceed  aa 

follows  (vol.  i.  p.  131):— 

*  Moreover,  this  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class,  trade^  or 
profession ;  wo  find  the  same  practice  prevailing  among  legal  prac- 
titioners, when  on  the  abolition  of  tboir  exclusive  privileges  in  some 
jMttticidar  court  they  have  to  mako  good  their  claims  to  your  Lordship ; 
"we  find  it  on  all  occasions  of  largo  demolition  of  shops  and  warehouses 
ibr  public  purposes,  in  every  variety  of  trade ;  and  we  find  it  in  great 
public  companies  and  in  finns  whoso  business  is  almost  a  national 
concern,  from  its  magnitude  and  world*wido  reputation  :  we  therefore 
think  that  wo  may  venture  to  generalize  upon  the  facts  which  the 
most  recent  occasion  of  corapensation  cases  has  furnished. 

*  Those  facts  are,  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  persons  assessed  had 
understated  their  incomes  to  such  an  extent  that  a  true  retuna  would 
give  an  addition  of  130  per  cent.  .  *  .  Taking  the  account  of  the  year 
1864-6  as  the  most  convenient  for  our  purpose,  we  find  that  the  total 
immber  of  persons  assessed  under  I>  was  350,512;  40  per  cent,  of 
which  is  140,204.  This  then  is  the  number  of  deficient  returns  op 
assessments  .  «  «  .  taking  them  at  the  average  assesment  of  the  whole 

kingdom, 
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kingdom,  that  is  at  40  per  cent  of  110,105,7661,  wliich  tros  Uid 
cUttrgod  under  D  in  1864-5  ....  we  nmy  assume 44,042,3O6Z*  tut  tbe 
iuoomo  returned  in  aeaessment  101,297,303/.  (130  per  cent.  moreX 
tliO  incomo  wkich  should  havo  been  returned,  and  the  differeuco 
57, 25 4, 9 i> 7/.,  the  sum  on  wliich  duty  was  evaded.  At  tho  prescafc 
rato  of  6 J.  in  the  pound  this  would  add  to  the  revenue  1^431,371/^ 
about  the  produce  of  a  penny  on  the  whole  incom^tftx.* 

The  inference  of  the  Commissioners  is, — *  If  Schedule  D  gave 
its  due  quota  lo  the  revenue,  we  might  be  relieved  of  manj  an 
unpleasjint  impost.*  Our  inference  wcmld  be,  that  a  methocl  cif 
taxation  in  which  such  evasions  are  possible  is  a  most  objection- 
able method,  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  on  tlje  earl  test 
opportunity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than  allude  tn  tlie 
subject;  but  there  seem  some  grounds  for  question  whether  a 
licence-tax  imposed  on  all  professions  and  trades  might  col  be 
made  to  produce  as  much,  at  no  cost  of  public  molality,  as  ibn 
wtmderfuUy  prolific,  but  yet  most  demoralizing^  Schedule  D. 

To  return  to  our  subject  Licences  to  sell  spirits,  wine  and 
beer,  are  granted  to  publicans  year  by  year  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates,  who  hold  what  are  called  Brewster  Sessions  lo 
the  autumn  of  each  year  for  that  purpose.  The  granting  of  a 
licence  is  at  their  complete  discretion,  with  an  appeal  to  Qoarttf 
Sessions.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  the  renewal  of  a  ii 
is  refused  to  any  trader  except  for  misconduct. 

Up  to  the  year  1830  this  system  of  licences  had  remained  the 
only  means  by  which  the  sale  of  beer  by  retail  was  pci  ! ; 

but  in  that  year  a  remarkable  change  took  place.     It  wa.  J 

that  the  sale  of  beer  had  become  a  monopoly  in  the  haiitda  ui  a 
few  wealthy  capitalists,  and  that  it  was  most  important  to  break 
down  this  monopoly  by  allowing  any  occupier  to  obtain  a  licence 
for  the  sale  of  beer  by  retail  on  premises  specified  in  the  licencei 
with  one  restriction  only — that  the  applicant  should  enter  into  a 
bond,  with  sureties  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds,  as  a  pri»- 
vision  for  the  payment  of  penalties  under  the  Act  which  auLh*>- 
rised  this  new  description  of  public-houses.  The  duty  imposed 
on  this  licence  was  two  guineas. 

In  1834,  the  evil  arising  from  this  almost  unlimited  free  trade 
in  beer  was  such,  that  it  was  found  necessar}'  to  restrict  tlie 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1830*  This  was  done  by  dividing  these 
new  houses  into  two  classes,  according  as  drinking  was  alio' 
or  not  allowed  on  the  premises.  For  the  first  class  of  licei 
the  applicant  had  to  produce  a  certificate  of  good  cliaracter  signed 
by  six  of  his  neighbours,  if  in  the  country,  or  to  prove  that  his 
house  was  worth  ten  pounds  per  annum  if  in  a  town.  For  the 
second  class  no  new  regulations  were  imposed.     Theie  rettritv 
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tions  were  farther  extended  in  1840  by  adding  a  rateable  quali- 
fication for  both  classes ;  fifteen  pounds  per  annum  in  London 
and  large  towns,  eleven  pounds  per  annum  in  smaller  towns,  and 
eight  pounds  per  annum  in  the  country  generally. 

Now  we  believe  that  by  thus  establishing  a  second  description 
of  house  for  the  sale  of  fermented  liquors,  at  least  for  the  sale  of 
beer,  the  Legislature  made  a  most  unfortunate  mistake,  a  mistake 
which  has  had  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on  the  people.  Under 
the  old  system,  all  over  the  country,  there  was  but  one  class  of 
public-houses.  Most  of  these  houses  had  their  regular  customers, 
who  dropped  into  the  bar-parlour  to  read  the  country  paper  and 
hear  the  gossip  of  the  village,  paying  their  footing,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  good  fellowship  of  tiie  evening,  but  not  indulging 
in  over  much  drink,  or  giving  way  to  disorder.  Any  of  the 
younger  and  looser  sort  who  wanted  to  drink  were  accommodated 
in  the  tap-room.  No  doubt  there  was  merriment  not  too  refined, 
no  doubt  there  was  drinking  not  too  moderate ;  but  there  was  a 
little  check  upon  Hodge  in  the  tap-room  when  he  knew  his 
master,  Farmer  Styles,  was  in  the  bar-parlour.  No  sooner  were 
beer-houses  established  than  this  check  ceased.  The  riotous 
boor  who  wanted  to  indulge  in  drink  and  debauchery  deserted 
the  Rose  and  Crown  and  the  Blue  Pig,  kept  by  steady-going 
wheezy  publicans  who  went  to  church  on  Sunday  and  had  a 
repatable  standing  in  the  parish,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
Hit-or-Mis8  up  Squash  Lane,  where  there  was  a  market  for 
unconsidered  trifles,  and  a  house  of  call  for  poachers,  cadgers, 
and  thieves ;  where  the  landlord  was  not  too  squeamish,  or  his 
daughters  too  retiring.  The  respectable  ceased  to  act  as  a  check 
on  &e  dissolute,  and  irregularities  which  were  only  winked  at, 
or  not  even  permitted,  in  public  houses,  were  encouraged  and 
stimulated  in  the  beer-house. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  country,  knows  that  it  is  at  the 
beer^house,  not  at  the  village  inn,  that  the  morals  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  sapped  and  the  crimes  of  the  district  contrived. 
Sdll,  beguiled  by  the  specious  notions  of  Free  Trade,  the  Legis- 
lature encouraged  this  system  for  the  lifetime  of  a  generation — 
from  1830  till  1869.* 

In  that  year  Sir  Selwin  Ibbotson  carried  a  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  which  became  law  in  the  same  session, 
the  eflect  of  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Report  (vol.  i.  p.  64),  is 

^  Mr.  Calcraft,  Cluunnan  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Beer  Trade  in  1830, 
obierred  with  referenci  to  the  Beer  House  Act,  *  the  principle  of  the  Bill  is  that 
of  free  trade  in  beer,  a  principle  which  the  Committee  understood  that  the  House 
had  adopted,  and  consioered  it  was  necessary  to  carry  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  order 
to  giTe  fall  effect  to  the  repeal  of  the  beer  duties.' 
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*  to  give  to  tke  magistrates  the  same  discretion '  In  beer-^liouses  as 
in  the  case  of  publicans,  as  to  allowing^  the  sale  of  beer  or  wiiie 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises;  and  only  limiting  that  absolute 
discretion,  in  the  Crasc  of  licences  for  consumption  off  tlie  pre- 
mises, by  requiring"  tbem  to  assign  as  the  grounds  of  refusal  tie 
bad  character  of  the  applicant  or  of  the  bouse/  This  year  a 
further  step  has  been  taken,  and  the  grant  of  new  licences  anJ 
certificates  is  for  the  present  suspended. 

We  owe  our  readers  some  apology  for  so  detailed  a  historv 
of  the  licensing  laws;  but  anyone  who  is  cognizant  of  the  battle 
which  raged  last  spring  between  Bacchus  in  the  country  nnd 
Aquarius  at  the  Home  Office,  will  not  be  slow  to  admit  tlial 
the  matter  is  one  of  cousiderable  public  interest.  Tlie  factii 
that  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill — ^which,  with  a  pettiness  of  spite  which 
we  do  not  credit  to  him,  but  to  some  clerk  in  the  Home  Ofc 
who  copied  out  the  dratt  of  the  Bill  and  put  the  heat] in |r,  was 
called  *  The  LUajficaiimj  Liquor  (Licensing)  Bill  * — Mr.  Brutes 
Bill  had  the  peculiar  merit  of  rousing  the  publicans,  to  jav 
nothing  of  the  sinners,  to  a  pitch  of  fury  which  notbin^  Iwt 
alcohol  iti  some  form  or  other  could  have  suggested  ;  while  tie 
peculiar  people  who  call  themselves  Total  Abstainers,  bv  oo 
means  abstained  from  i\n  indulgence  in  that  sort  of  afuisli 
irritation  which  is  produced  by  too  intimate  relations  with 
water.  For  the  last  ten  years  a  Liberal  Government,  when  V^ 
office,  has  always  promised  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  Public  Hoanf 
Licences,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  that  Bill,  or  probably  roore 
than  one  Bill,  has  reposed  in  what  are  called  the  pigeon-bok** 
of  the  Home  Office*  At  length,  in  an  evil  hour,  stimulated  ^) 
an  insane  desire  nf  notoriety,  or  pricked  by  furies  in  the  sbap^* 
of  Welsh  Teetotallers,  the  unfortunate  Home  Secretary,  lakijig 
counsel,  as  is  said,  with  some  agent  of  a  London  Brewery,  and  *fj^ 
some  Abstainers  in  his  own  office,  put  forth  the  •  Intoxici*^^^ 
Liquors  (Licensing)  BilL'* 

The  principal    provisiims  of  this  Bill  are  to  be  found  ^^^, 
document  issued  by  the  Home  Office  so  stxm  as  diey  beard 


first  mutterings  of  the  alcoholic  storm  which  raged  round  W  ^" 


A«'i 


•  Fo  keen  ii  the  Home  Office  to  parade  this  titlej  opprobrioos  in  tJie  r 
those  <'Oiinected  Mf\\\i  the  trade  in  quest  ion,  that  they  ha%  c  ubBolutelv  r 
an  Intt^rpretation  Clause  into  the  Suspensory  Act  to  which  we  referref] 
the  purpoae  of  giviug  a  bad  imine  to  an  Act  of  rarliatnent  whicb  ' 
years  hiLS  mumtained  on  uuhlemished  reputation  as  the  English  I/i' 
fu!l  dtle  heiQg  *  An  Act  to  rt-gulate  the  granting  of  Liceocea  to  Kctp. 
Ale^hotisefi,  aod  Victnalling-honses  in  Knglami/     Tljis  Act  is  now  to 
'The  Intoxicating  Liqnors   Licensing)  Act,  1828/     We  liay  obsenre  tli 
licensed  is  the  man,  in  respect  of  certain  premises,  not  the  liqtior,  intox 
otherwise.    The  liquors  in  question  have  usuaJly  been  known  as'cxci 
Bepori,  yo).  li.  p»  53. 
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lall  and  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  good  month  last  spring. 
[t  did  not  propose  to  alter  in  any  remarkable  degree  the  powers 
>r  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  or  in  any  way  the  licensing 
iistricts  in  which  that  jurisdiction  was  to  be  exercised.  Licences 
were  only  to  be  issued  by  the  Excise  on  magistrates'  certifi- 
cateSy  and  to  the  issue  of  these  certificates  a  most  elaborate  plan 
was  attached ;  a  plan  which  roused  every  brewer,  distiller, 
publican,  and  beer-retailer  in  fierce  hostility  against  the  Bill. 
Phis  plan  was,  shortly,  as  follows.  There  were  to  be  two  descrip- 
tions of  certificates  issued :  — 

1st.  A  general  certificate  to  the  publican^  corresponding  to 
the  three  licences  he  now  takes  for  spirits,  wine,  and  beer 
respectively. 

2nd.  A  limited  certificate,  to  the  beer-house  keeper^  correspond- 
ing to  the  licence  he  now  takes  for  the  sale  of  beer,  and  con- 
ferring the  additional  privilege  of  retailing  wine  on  or  off  the 
premises. 

At  the  first  licensing  session  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  all 
existing  publicans  and  beer-house  keepers  were  to  obtain  at 
their  option  one  or  other  of  these  certificates,  with  a  title  to 
renewal,  subject  to  good  conduct,  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  at  the  end  of  which  term  they  were  to 
•xpire. 

If  the  magistrates  at  each  licensing  sessions  decided  that  there 
were  enough  licences  already  in  existence  in  the  district  for  which 
they  were  asked,  no  new  ones  would  be  issued ;  if  they  thought 
new  ones  required,  they  could  issue  them  on  their  own  authority 
where  there  was  not  already  more  than  one  licence  to  1600  of 
the  population  up  to  3000,  and  one  for  every  subsequent  1000, 
in  towns ;  and  where,  in  other  districts,  there  was  not  already 
more  than  one  licence  for  600  inhabitants.  Where  the  propor- 
tion of  existing  licences  was  greater  in  either  case  than  this, 
a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  the  rate- payers  voting  could  veto 
the  licence.  The  licence  duty,  payable  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, was  nearly  the  same  as  at  present ;  but  an  additional  tax 
was  to  be  imposed  on  existing  houses,  to  be  called  a  licence- 
rent,  varying  from  1?.  to  6/.,  as  the  rental  varied  from  50?.  to 
300/.  AH  new  certificates  (or  licences)  were  to  be  put  up 
to  public  tender,  such  tender  being  an  offer  of  a  licence-rent  of 
not  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  premises  up  to 
300/.,  but  not  in  any  case  less  than  50^.,  the  magistrates  having 
the  power  of  raising  this  percentage  at  discretion.  Separate 
tenders  to  be  made  for  each  certificate.  All  these  certificates 
to  be  determinable  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  and  so  of  all  fresh  certificates  thereafter  issued. 
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Five  other  kinds  of  certificates  were  to  be  granted,  at  ibe  di»- 
cretion  of  the  magUtrates,  not  determinable  at  the  end  of  ten 
years. 

1.  Inn  certificates,^ — for  the  sale  of  exciseable  Uquon  to 
hawkers  and  persons  taking  meals  in  the  house  mify, 

2.  Eating-house  certificates, — like  the  former,  but  cmljr  iar 
beer. 

3.  Railway  refreshment-room  certificates — like  No,  1.   • 

4.  Refreshment- house  wine  certificates* 

5.  l^heatre  certificates. 
The  two   first  involved  fixed  licence-rents  as  well  as  excise 

duties.  There  were  also  regulations  as  to  rating,  as  to  closing* 
hours,  and  as  to  penalties.  A  special  force  of  j>olice  was  la  be 
constituted  for  the  purp4)se  of  detecting  adulteration  ;  this 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  licence-rents,  and  the  balance  of 
licence-rents,  if  any,  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  loai 
rates. 

No  sooner  had  this  Bill  been  printed,  than  it  was  evident  thai 
it  had  succeeded  in  trampling  upon  the  moral  toes  of  about  as 
many  active  and  energetic  partisans  as  did  any  Bill  ever  pr**9emed 
to  the  country.  First  of  all,  the  tide  was  offensive  ;  '  Iir 
Liquors  (Licensing)  Bill/  lo8,u77  persons  in  the  Unii 
dom  pursue  the  trades  of  publicans  and  beer-sellers.  Why  go 
out  of  the  way  to  call  the  articles  in  which  they  deal  by  an  oppm- 
briousname?  Chemists  sell  poisons,  but  a  Bill  which  rej^ulatet 
their  trade  is  not  called  a  ^Poisonous  Compounds  ''  UtJoci) 
Bill.'     Call  it  'Pharmacy  Bill,'  and  no  one  is  *»:  The 

Sliding  Scale  enhanced  the  price  of  com ;  but  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introduced  his  Free  Trade  measures,  he  did  not  g^vc  hts 
Bill  a  calumnious  'short  title^'  and  call  it  *  Unjust  Profits 
(Farmers*)  Abolition  Bill.'  But  the  watery  influence  at  work 
in  the  Home  Oflice  could  omit  no  opportunity  of  making  the 
I  sale  of  beer  and  spirits  an  opprobrium  and  an  offence*  This 
WHS  not  prudent,  nor  was  the  Bill  itself  more  so.  First  of  alit 
it  stirred  up  the  brewers.  Our  readers  should  understand  that  it 
is  the  practice  of  countr}'  brewers  to  buy  up  public-houses  and 
beer-houses,  which  they  let  to  tenants  at  shorty  notice  to  qnit^ 
and  under  agreement  to  deal  exclusively  with  their  UmUords 
for  beer,  and  usually  also  for  spirits  and  wine.  In  Loodoo, 
the  practice  of  the  brewers  is  to  advance  money,  often  in  vety 
large  sums,  to  the  publican  on  the  security  of  his  Icasr ;  tbrte 
spirit  merchant  coming  next  as  a  creditor  on  loan  for  a  stnaller 
amount;  and  the  wine  merchant  doing  as  well  as  he  can  as  m 
third  mortgagee.  There  is  usually  no  express  compact  tt?  dttd^ 
and  the  publican  is  at  liberty  to  shift  the  loan  at  his  option  from 
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one  firm  to  another.  Practically,  however,  this  is  seldom  done. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  sums  advanced  in  this  way ; 
but  when  we  say  that  one  firm  of  spirit  dealers  has  half  a  million 
of  money  on  loan  in  London  at  this  moment,  our  readers  may 
easily  see  how  vast  are  the  pecuniary  interests  involved.  All 
these  interests  haye  grown  up  on  the  faith  of  the  secure  perpe- 
tuity of  licences.  There  are  millions  upon  millions  invested  by 
trustees  and  mortgagees  all  over  the  country,  not  as  traders, 
but  as  mere  lenders,  which  would  have  been  swept  entirely  away 
if  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  had  passed.  Nor  had  there  been  any  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  these  vested  interests  would  in  any  future  legis- 
lation be  respected.* 

The  policy  of  Parliament  had,  in  past  times,  been  far  more 
in  favour  of  an  extension  than  of  a  contraction  of  the  licensing 
system  ;  so  that  when  it  was  announced  that  seven  out  of  ten  of 
existing  public-houses  and  beer-houses  would  be  closed  in  ten 
years'  time,  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  those  interested,  was, 
as  may  be  imagined,  violent  in  the  extreme.  The  value  of 
public-house  property  fell  one-half  or  two-thirds,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  sale  vanished  altogether.  Many  brewing  firms  which 
bad  extended  their  business  by  buying  public-houses,  with  even 
Tery  probably  borrowed  capital,  saw  ruin  staring  them  in  the 
face ;  and  the  wretched  publican,  who  had  invested  his  all  in 
his  trade,  was  no  better  off  than  his  landlord.  Many,  moreover, 
of  the.  minor  regulations  of  the  Bill  were  distasteful  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  felt  that  every  advantage  was  to  be  taken,  by 
keeping  up  penalties  and  organising  a  system  of  espionage,  in 
order  as  quickly  as  possible  to  *  regulate '  the  publican  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  additional  licence-rents  were  looked 
upon  as  extortions.  But  the  ninth  clause, — abolishing  all  exist- 
ing licences  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  throwing  the  whole  of  the 
licences  then  to  be  granted  into  a  sort  of  hotchpot  of  spoliation 
where  everyone  was  to  scramble  for  a  privilege  which,  after  all, 
would  be  so  burdened  with  restrictions  as  hardly  to  be  worth 
scrambling  for, — the  ninth  clause  was  the  active  occasion  of  as 
wide-spread  and  genuine  an  agitation  as  we  ever  recollect  The 
London  brewers,  to  a  certain  extent,  temporized.  They  were 
better  off  than  their  country  neighbours,  for,  at  all  events,  they 
were  mortgagees  with  a  considerable  margin.  But  the  country 
brewers  acted.     They  did  not  content  themselves  with  letters 

•  *  It  would  be  very  unjast  to  deprive  those  engaged  in  that  trade  of  their  right 

to  sell,  without  giving  compensation The  publicans  were  encouraged  by 

Parliament  to  make  those  investments,  and  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
▼aloe  of  those  investments.' — Speech  of  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce,  in  the  debate  on 
the  Permittive  Bill,  July  13,  1870. 

and 
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and  petitions ;  but  they  came  up  to  London  io  the  flesh,  and 
made  the  lives  of  Members  of  Parliament  a  burden  to  tbem 
during  several  weeks. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  vast  Italian  palace  with 
Gothic  ornamentation^  which  stands  between  Westminster  Ab 
and  the  Thames,  is  this, — that  it  is  absolutel^^  unfitted  for 
minor  but  still  practical  and  necessary  uses  for  which  it 
designed.  There  is  a  House  of  Commons,  but  it  will  hold  oaJj 
a  little  more  than  half  its  members.  There  are  Commilti 
rooms,  but  thej  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  almost  impossi 
to  hear  either  counsel  or  witnesses;  and  these  rooms,  althoi 
actually  within  a  few  yards  of  the  House,  are  approached 
corridors  and  staircases  which  wander  deviously  about  tb« 
enormous  baildingr  and  lead  to  a  gallery  itself  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  lung".  Hence,  unfortunate  members  when  on  Com- 
mittee, if  summoned  to  a  division — as  often  takes  place  duriufT 
mornings  sittings — have  to  run,  weighed  down  by  years  wd 
duties,  a  distance  not  far  shorter  than  two  sides  of  St.  Jamca'l 
Square.  But  until  the  last  year  there  was  absolutely  no  roonii 
even  of  the  most  modest  description,  in  which  members  of  ParltA* 
ment  could  hold  intercourse  with  their  constituents.  Al!  diAt 
could  be  done  was  to  sit  in  a  row  on  a  cold  stone  bench  in  tht 
outer  lobby — the  Member  in  the  middle  place — ^and  discui* 
longitudinally  the  question  which  had  brought  them  toother. 
Mr.  Ayrton,  however,  whose  love  of  torturing  seems  perfeclh 
Oriental,  aud  who,  on  the  principle  of  incongruities,  has  bee*n 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  building  constructed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  according  to  the  rules  of  architecture  which  he  grutl^ 
and  of  ait  which  he  despises,  bethought  himself  that  he  mi 
make  up  for  the  good  deed  of  constructing  Refre^hmentn 
and  a  News-room  by  providing  a  Chamber  of  Horrors  bf 
furiated  constituents  to  worry  their  representatives.  Far 
for  these  representatives  than  the  cold  stone  bench  is  the  De] 
tation  Riiom,  which  carries  double,  admitting  two  dcputaU' 
at  a  time ;  and  here,  last  Session,  successive  cohorts  of  coun^ 
brewers,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  trooping  ^P 
London,  ditmcd  into  the  ears  of  their  Members— the  more  p^ 
naciously  when  any  niiafea sauce  was  suspected — the  rral  ^ 
fancied  grievances  and  losses  to  be  entailed  upon  them  bj  HolW 
Oihce  legislation.  Nor  were  the  publicans  idle  :  they  sw9S^ 
in  Whitehall,  and  buzzed  irritably  and  pertinaciously  i^  _ 
lobby.  And  they  did  more  than  this.  In  every  public^' 
they  placarded  Sir.  Bruce^s  evil  deeds,  and  made  it  peffrj' 
clear  that  no  previous  political  pledge  or  prepossession  w^ 
secure  their  vote«  for  any  candidate  who  was  rash  cxiou^^ 
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suj|>part  tlie  measure  they  so  detested.  They  had  opportunities 
r*€  putting  their  threats  in  practice*  There  was  a  contested 
(^IcttJon  for  Norfolk.  The  Liberal  candidate  was  the  eldest  son 
*>€^  h  landed  gentleman  who  had  himself  represented  the  county. 
t^e  was  influential  and  popular.  Nay,  he  had  not  pledjs^^ed  him-  . 
S5c*^lf  to  anythin;^  more  than  a  general  support  of  the  Government. 
«^^^is  chances  of  success  were  good,  although  his  predecessor  had 
"^^^en  3  Conservative.  But  the  publicans  were  active,  and  hb 
^^>st  his  election.  The  case  of  Durham  was  still  more  remark* 
^'l^le.  There  the  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  sudden  and  prema- 
^i^re  decease  of  a  man  aijainst  whom  his  political  opponents  had 
^ot  a  word,  and  whom  his  many  personal  friends  held  not  only 
^  «"!.  regard  but  affection— the  late  J oflge* Advocate,  Mr.  Davison* 
-^¥any  reasons  existed  to  mitigate  party  feeling.  But  the  cry  at 
J^urham^ — a  cry  fatal  to  the  Liberal  candidate—was  a  cry  of 
Down  with  the  Licensing  Bill !  '  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
tl^fcat  a  General  Election  during  last  spring  would  have  made  a 
•J  ifference  of  fifty  seats  '  to  the  bad '  for  a  Liberal  Government 
Vom  this  cause  alone.  And  judging  from  the  result  of  the  East 
"urrey  election,  where  the  publicans  were  most  unwisely  chal- 
l«*tiged  from  the  hustinj^s  by  the  proposer  of  the  Liberal  candidatCj 
tli^ls  cause  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  operate. 

Oar  readers  will  see  that  we  entertain  strong  opinions  as  to 

^lic  unfairness,  the  injustice — nay,  we  will   say  the  cruelty — of 

^Tn  Bruce*s  bill.     But  does  it  follow,  therefore,   that  nothing 

alaould   be  done,  or   do  we   mean   to  assert  that  the  Licensing 

s^^'stem  is  absolutely  perfect?     We  say  nothing  of  the  kind.     We 

s^^j  that  owing,   in  great  measure,  to  the  evil  working  of  the 

^^eerhouse  Acts,  facilities  for  intoxication  have  been  multiplied, 

^nd  the  number  of  licences  has  been  increased  far  beyond  the 

i^«>cjuirements  of  the  population.     But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 

rricasure  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred  provides  in  no  way, 

'^^^cept  indirectly,  for  any  speedy  diminution  of  this  admitted 

'*'^^d  acknowledged  evil.     For  ten  years  to  come  every  public- 

*^«^Qseand  Iseer-house  in  the  kingdom  would  have  a  vested  interest 

**^    its  licence,  and  could  only  be  closed  in  consequence  of  the 

'^^isconduct  of  its  holder.     And  yet  the  owners  of  public-houses, 

^^►j,  and  the  occupiers  also,  are  aware  of  this  evil  and   ready 

^5*    assist  in  the  remedy.     Nor  is  this  remedy  far  to  seek;  in 

*^^t,  the  machinery  of  Mr,  Brucc's  bill  itself  suggests  a  means 

^'  attaining  it.     The  licence-rent  therein  proposed  supplies  that 

^cans.    Let  any  police  regulations  which  are  necessary  be  enacted 

*^t  the  purpose  of  securing  good  order  in  public-houses  and  of 

'^tecting  adulteration.     But  let    the   expenses  of  such   police- 

^^tangements  be  paid  in  the  case  of  supervision  of  public-houses, 
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as  it  is  paid  in  all  other  cases,  out  of  the  rates  of  the  district ; 
then  take  the  licence-rent,  and  use  it  as  a  sinking  fund  to  buy 
up  existing  interests.     As  proposed  in  the  bill,  it  was  to  vary 
between  1/.  and  Q>L     As  there  are  more  than  120,000  public  and 
beer-houses  in  England  alone,  a  licence-rent  of  21,  would  product* 
nearly  250,000/,  a  year.    If  this  were  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
licences  J  as  those  first  offered  would,  of  course,  he  in  general  the 
least  valuable,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  5000  might  be  extin- 
guished in  the  very  first  year ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  ten  years, 
when  IMr.  Bruce 's  plan  was  to  beg: in,  some  30,000  licences  would 
have  been  in  this  way  put  an   end  to.     Be  it  also  remembered 
that  many  licences  lapse  from  various  causes,  and  that  owners  oC 
public-houses  would  in  many  cases  close  superfluous  premise 
when  once  they  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  chance  of  fresi 
licences    being  granted  in  the   neighbourhood.     Arrangemeo 
also  might  easily  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  licences  to  ne' 
neighbourhoods.     When  we  consider  that  London  increases  h 
the  size  of  a  town  not  much  smaller  than  Brighton,  and  large 
than  Southampton,  every  year   oi  its  existence,  and  has  withi 
the  last  ten   years  added   60,000  to  its  houses  and   600,000  t 
its  population,  we  may  easily  see  that  in  London  alone,  to  t^y^^ 
nothing  of  other  towns  where  the  same  process  is  going  on,  then 
would  be  great  room  for  the  immetliate  transfer  of  licences,     A 
the  rate,  for  instance,  of  one  public-liouse  to  500  of  the  popu 
lation — which  is  only  double  Mn  Bruce's  evidently  inadeqoat 
calculation — 120  licences  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  new^^ 
London  districts  in  every  year,  or  one  every  three  days ;  so  flja^"^ 
by  the  end  of  Mr.  Bruce 's  ten  years  the  existing  10,000  public  ^^« 
houses  of  London  would  be  spread  over  an  area  consideraW^^^ 
larger  and  applied  to  a  population  about  one-fifth  more  nomeroo^Bu 
And  if  we  assume,  which  we   may  well  do,  that  a  considcmbAe 
number  of  licences  lapse  or  are  forfeited  every  year,  taking  these- 
at  only  5  per  cent,  in  ten  years'  time  we  should  have  60^' 
licences  left  for  London  with  a  population  of  some  4,000,000- 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  short  of  absolutf?  p^ 
hibition  of  all  dealing  in  fermented  liquors,  it  by  no  m^^^^ 
follows  that  paucity  of  public-houses  implies  sobriety.  C^*^ 
will  be  quoted,  like  that  of  Liverpool,  where  unlimited  licen 
is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  drunkenness  and  disorder 
equalled  even  in  that  sink  of  marine  debauchery,  and  it  wil 
argued,  that  when  there  were  fewer  public -houses  there  was 
intoxication.  Still,  if  statistics  prove  anything,  they  prove 
drunkenness  is  partially,  at  all  events,  attributable  to  other  ca 
.than  this,     J  'w  a  return  of  1869,  had  one  public-bi 
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thousand  were  proceeded  against  for  drunkenness.  Sunderland 
had  1  to  149^  and  only  7*32  per  thousand  were  so  proceeded 
against.  Salford  had  1  to  156,  with  6*21  per  thousand  pro- 
ceeded against,  and  SheJEeld  1  to  132,  with  only  5 '51  per 
thousand  proceeded  against.  These  startling  differences  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  difTerences  of  police  activity;  but  when  we 
find  Manchester  and  Sheffield  with  an  equal  proportion  of  public- 
Louses  to  population,  and  more  than  five  times  as  many  police 
cases  for  drunkenness  in  Manchester  as  in  Sheffield  (28*19 
against  5*51  per  thousand),  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  sole  reason,  A  story  is  told  of  an  anxious  wife,  wbo 
wished  for  fewer  public-bouses  because,  as  she  said^  there  were 
five  which  her  husband  had  to  pass,  and  after  piloting^  him  safely 
by  four  of  them  he  was  always  sure  to  go  into  the  fifth.  If  there 
Lad  been  only  one,  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  he  would  have 
been  coaxed  past  that  one,  for  the  desire  of  indulgence  varies  but 
to  a  small  extent  with  the  means  of  satisfying  it.  Craving  for 
^rink.  moreover,  goes  hand -in-hand  with  misery.  It  is  not 
altogether  because  there  are  so  many  gin-shops  in  St.  Giles's  or 
the  New  Cut  that  there  is  so  much  drunkenness  there.  Give 
the  inhabitants  fresh  air,  water  in  constant  supply,  less  crowded 
lodgings,  a  healthier  life,  and  much  of  the  craving  for  drink  will 
disappear.  This,  alas  !  is  only  partially  possible.  But  to  shut 
up  even  a  large  proportion  of  the  gin-shops,  while  the  other 
conditions  of  life  remained  the  same,  would  mainly  result  in 
additional  prosperity  for  the  gin-shops  which  were  left. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  clear  that  any  such  arrange- 
ments as  we  have  indicated  above  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
-correct  with  considerable  rapidity  the  existing  superfluity  of 
public-houses.  There  is  a  constant  '  struggle  for  life  *  going  on 
in  all  trades.  If  no  new  grocer's  shops,  no  new  haberdashers 
were  allowed,  and  the  old  ones  left  to  die  out,  how  rapid  would 
l)e  the  diminution,  no  police  regulations  here  coming  into  play. 
By  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  new  Banks  of  Issue  were  for 
^e  future  prohibited,  leaving  to  all  such  existing  banks  their 

Termission  to  issue  notes.  Since  1844  how  many  Banks  of 
ssue  have  disappeared  or  become  absorbed  in  Joint-Stnck 
Banks?  Here  was  a  valuable  privilege — that  of  issuing  notes — 
confined  to  certain  establishments,  just  as  a  valuable  privilege, 
^at  of  selling  exciseable  liquors  by  retail,  is  confined  to  certain 
Other  establishments.  There  is  every  inducement  to  keep  these 
establishments  open  ;  but  time  and  chance  work  unexpected 
changes,  and  the  same  causes  which  have  decimated  the  old 
County  Banks  will  act,  with  other  very  important  special  causes^ 
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in  diminisliing^  and  that  very  rapidly,  the  number  of  public- 
Louses  and  licer-houseSt 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  a  question  which  iw^ 
yearly  assuming"  greater  prominence,  the  question  which  is  known 
by  the  black-white  name  of  Permissive  Prohibition — the  English 
form  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.     Whether  such  an  enactment 
would  ever  stand  a  year  s  trial,  or  wliethcr,  if  standing  such  trial, 
it  would  not  create  more  evils  than  it  abolished,  is  matter  for 
argument.     It  is  said,  we  know  not  how  truly,  that  as  soon  as 
the   necessities  of  the  United  States    Exchequer  compelled  an 
excise  of  fermented  liquors,  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  ceased  t4> 
act.      At    all  events,   from  some    cause  or  other,  it  appears  at 
present  to  be  to  a  i^reat  extent  inoperative.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  any  English  market- town,  for 
example,  would  submit  to  the  enormous  inconvenience  of  being' 
unable  to  supply  its  inhabitants  and  its  visitors  with  exciseable 
commodities^    because    a    small    proportion    of    the    ratepayers 
happened  to  club  toorether  at  a  vestry  meetinj]^  and  prohibit  the 
traffic*     Nothing,  however,  would  so  much  discredit  this  some- 
what grotesque  crusade  against  liquors  as  a  prudent  and  well- 
considered  measure  for  the  regulation  of  public-houses.      Such  a 
measure  we  cannot  expect  from  the  Home  Office  as  at  present 
constituted.      There   are,  however,    private    members    on    both 
sides  of  the  House  (we  may  specify  Sir  Selwin  Ibbetson  on  the 
one  side  and  Mr.  Whit  bread  on  the  other),  who  are  perfectly  well 
able  to  devise  such  a  measure,  and  we  trust  that  the  promise 
already  held  out  to  us  by  the  former  may  be  fulfilled  either  by 
himself  or  by  some  one  in  his  place,  and  that  next  Session  m-iy 
not  pass  without  a  determined  and  a  successful  effort  to  grapple 
with  the  evils  of  the  present  Licensing  Laws. 


Abt.  IV. —  Opere  Inedite  di  Francesco  Guicciardmi  Hhistrate  tla 
OUisepj>e  Canestriniy  e  Piihlicate  per  ctira  dci  Conti  Fifro  f 
Luitji  Guicciardinu  Volume  Primo,  Rtcordi  Politici  eCJ^i"- 
— ^ Volume  Decimo,  Ricordi  di  Famiglia,  Kicordi  AutoltK^ 
grafici.     Firenze,  1857-1867, 

THE  family  and  autobiographical  *  Ricordi '  of  Guicciartiin^ 
vividly  repraduce   in   some  of   the  last  living  exauip^ 
that  «ii'<»^''''**  ^         of  merchant  statesmanship  which  fonncJ  s^ 

clement   in    merlirval   Itahaii 
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^ept^on  of  that  type  as  tlic  *  Lives  of  the  Norths '  do  of  the  race 
<i>t'  political  lawyers  and  men  of  business  who  rose  into  eminence 
in  the  perturbed  politics  of  tte  last  Stuart  reigns  in  England. 
The  alternately  conflicting  and  mingling  aristocratical  and  com- 
xnercial  elements  in  Italian  public  life  had  produced  between 
^bem  something  of  the  like  sort  of  mixed  character  as  they  after- 
^vards  did  in  England.  Even  in  the  iron  age  of  the  Sforzas  and 
Borgias,  eminently  respectable  private  and  public  characters 
"mrere  often  the  growtli  of  the  mingled   influences  wbich  afiected 

yuabiic  life,  so  long  as  public  life  was  not  yet  stamped  out  in 
taly.  What  was  much  more  rare  was  anything  approaching 
'tie  heroic  type  in  Italian  public  men.  That  type  is  rare  indeed 
in  all  ages,  but  in  the  age  and  country  of  Macbiavelll  and 
C5uicciardini,  as  in  the  succeeding  age  of  Lord  Keeper  Guil- 
dford and  Sir  Dudley  North  in  England,  all  aspirations  after  it, 
^s    well   as    all    approach  to  it,   seemed    to   bave  in  a  manner 

Mediaeval  Italy,  to  borrow  a  well-abused  pbrase  of  ihe  late 

T*rince  Mctternicb,  had   been  little  more  than   '  a  geographical 

«!Xpression,*  inferring  no  universal  Italian  rights  or  duties.     Its 

iscveral   states    had    stood    towards    each  other  pretty   much    in 

J-Iobbes*   state   of   nature,   with   fear,   force,   and  fraud   lor  sole 

effective    regulators.      The    ordinary  habitual    relations    of   the 

mT1edia[^val  Italian  States  to  each  other  had  been  those  of  wavering 

^mlUance,   or   of   covert   or   overt    hostility.     All  the  unbridled 

excesses  of  outrageous  violence  and  of  shameless  perfidy  which 

1  aro^er  and  more  powerful  realms  permitted  themselves^  whenever 

interest  prompted,  against  each  other,  were  multiplied  on  the 

miarrow  area  of  the  city  commonwealths  and  petty  principalities 

^«Df   mediaeval   Italy.      Consequently   the   aggregate   of   revolting 

^>utxa^es  against  all  laws  of  peace   and  war  appear  to  aflix  a 

^mUeeper  stigma  on   Italian  than   on   any  other  politics  in  those 

^iges.      It  may  be  doubted  how  far  that  deeper  stigma  is  rela- 

"t:i%'ely  merited;  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  Italian  individual 

^mnd  social  life  and  morals  cannot  fairly  be  judged  of  Irom  the 

"J>ublic  or  private  crimes  of  the  Visconti,  Sforzas,  or  Borgias. 

The  sixteenth  century  in  Italy  was  an  age  of  transition  from 
'Spirited  if  ill-organised  autonomy  to  a  dal!  level  of  spiritual  and 
Secular  despotism.     It  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  country  foremost 
^n  the  opening  of  the  march  of  modern  civilisation  suddenly  finding 
itself  the  helpless  object  of  rival   rapacity  to  ruder  but  stronger 
states — its  leading  men,  whose  minds  and  characters  had  been 
formed  in  the  liberal  school  of  world-wide  commerce  and  uncon- 
trolled   self-government — suddenly  compelled   to  transfer    their 
)K)litical  activity,  if  they  were  still  bent  on  exerting  it,  from  the 
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councils  of  their  country  to  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  ovcrbcaiing 
native  or  foreign  princes* 

The  habit  of  writing  *  Ricordi ' — for  wMch  the  English  word- 

*  Records'  is  not  an  exact  equivalent — of  noting  down,  not  for 
immediate  nor  even  ultimate  publication,   whatever,   from  dajr%t-- 
to  day,  seemed  noteworthy  in  private  or  public,  domestic  or 

foreign  transactions,  was  practised  more  methodically  and  sys 4 

tematically  by  the  Italian  public  men  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,^  j 
and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  perhaps  it  has  beciM 
by  those  of  any  other  age  or  country.  It  was  a  habit  whiLlij 
came,  as  it  were,  naturally  to  those  merchant-statesmen.  The 
so-called  *  Ricordi*  bad  no  more  literary  design  or  pretensioo— —  ^ 
about  them  than  any  of  the  other  business  entries  in  their  day— '^•H 
books  or  ledgers,  amongst  which,  indeed,  they  were  very  com^^^^^^ 
monly  interspersed  and  intercalated,  being  made,  like  the  rest,^-^^^ 
for  use  and  not  for  show,  and  forming,  in  fact,  as  observed  by 
the  editor  of  the  volumes  before  us,  a  civil  and  domestic  autu — -^ 
biographic  chronicle,  often  begemmed  with  moral  maxims  and 
sentences,  and  Scripture  texts*  Some  of  these  '  Ricordi,* 
eluding  those  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  including,  in  their 
integrity,  those  before  us,  have  first  seen  the  light  in  these  or  in 
recent  times.  We  are  well  di^s posed  to  believe  the  averment  of  the  ^ 
present  editor  that  none  of  them  approach  those  of  Guicciardini  - 
for  depth  of  intellectual  insight  not  only  into  public  aHairs, 
but  equally  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  prime  mover  of  every  earthly  event  and  issue. 

*  The    Italian    historians,'    says    Disraeli    the    Elder,    in    hii 

*  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  '  ha%^e  proved  themselves  to  be  an 
extraordinary  race,  for  they  have  devoted  their  days  to  the  com- 
position  of  historical  works,  which  they  were  certain  could  ool 
see  the  light  during  their  lives/ 

If  that  indefatigable  literary  chiffonier  had  had  before  him 
these  ten  volumes  of  remains  of  the  most  eminent  of  Italian  his- 
torians, he  might  have  found  additional  reason  for  ascribing  an 
extraordinary  character  to  that  race  of  men  which  had  in  Guic- 
ciardini its  most  memorable  representative.  No  part  of  the 
biographical  or  autobiographical  matter  contained  in  these 
volumes  was  designed,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  this  publishing 
age^  to  see  the  light  at  all,  but  simply  to  be  preserved  in  the 
family  archives  of  the  Casa  Guicciardini  for  the  private  in- 
struction of  the  descendants  of  that  house.  'As  I  shall  in 
these  family  memorials,*  says  their  author,  *  tell  the  tratby  I 
pray  our  descendants,  into  whose  hands  they  will  come,  not  to 
show  them  to  any  one  out  of  the  family,  but  keep  them  for  their 
own  use,  since  1  have  written  them  solely  for  that  end,  a^  one 
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%fno  desires  two  things  more  tlian  any  other  things  in  the  world, 

first,  the  perpetual  exakadon  of  tliis  city   [Florence]  and  of 

its  libertj ;  secondly,  the  glory  of  our  house,  not  during  my  own 
life  only,  but  in  perpetuity,  Alay  it  please  God  to  preserve  and 
Xncrease  both  one  and  the  other ! ' 

The  present  representatives  of  the  house  of  Guicciardini,  hy 
"wrhoin  these  volumes  are  published,  slightly  apologise  for  reveal- 
ing family  secrets  which  had  been  kept  for  three  centuries. 
Truly  we  know  not  any  party  in  this  nineteenth  century,  unless 
iJbat  of  the  Temporal  Papacy,  likely  to  feel  scandalized  at  the 
publication  of  these  imjmii  arcmta  of  a  bygone  age.  There  is, 
:iiuleed,  enough  in  this  long-tleferred  posthumous  publication  of 
^he  confidential  communications  of  the  favoured  civil  and  mili- 
'Earjr  minister  of  two  successive  Popes  to  claim  a  place  in  the 
papal  indeXf  if  the  present  conductors  of  that  organ  of  eccle- 
.siastical  criticism  can  summon  up  courage  to  put  it  there.  If 
thej  doj  they  will  only  give  additional  prominence  to  the  fact  thait 
one  of  the  most  trusted  and  trustworthy  servants  of  the  Papacy, 
at  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  crisis,  till  that  of  our  own  times, 
<;Qnfessed  that,  but  for  his  personal  position,  he  should  have 
lieartily  wished  Martin  Luther  all  success  against  the  '  scelhrati 

Gfuicciardini  opens  his  '  Ricordi  di  Famiglia*  by  saying  that 
lae  had  been  able  to  acquire  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  the 
origin  of  his  family,  but  that  the  first  notice  he  finds  of  it  in 
norcnce  is  as  taking  part  in  the  exercise  of  the  magistracy  railed 
't.he  priorato  about  a,d*  1300,  '  Our  house,'  he  says,  '  remained 
^or  a  good  while,  that  is  to  say,  about  eighty  years  afterwards, 
in  a  middling  condition,  and  might  be  described,  according  to 
^he  common  way  of  speaking,  as  Imoni  popolanu  From  that 
^Ime  it  has  grown  so  much  in  wealth  and  station,  that  it  has 
l^ecome,  and  still  continues  at  this  day,  one  of  the  first  families 
^::Mf  the  city,  and  has  shared  abundantly  in  all  its  honours  and 
^^gnities.' 

The    first   of  bis   ancestors   named    by   Guicciardini,   Piero, 

^^-^umed  the  rank  of  knighthood — by  whom  or  on  what  account 

^ii^onferred   his  descendant  could  not  telh      He  acquired  wealth 

^^-  n  the  management  of  large  estates  of  a  Neapolitan  noble  in 

^M^uscany,  and    acquired,   moreover,    in  the   sharp   eyes    of  the 

^IL'hurch    the    character  of  an    usurer,   since    his    son    Luigi,  on 

^le  death  of  his  father,  was  compelled,  for  fear  his  body  should 

tie  seized  at  the  suit  of  the  bishop,  to  come  to  a  composition 

"Vrith  that  holy  inquisitor,  and  to  tax  himself  on  a  conjectural 

estimate  of  the  so-called  usurious  gains  of  the  deceased ;   which 

done,  he  was  fully  assured  by  an  Augustinian  friar — a  ^randu- 
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simo  teclof/o — that  the  &atisfaction  tlius  given  was  sufljcimt  Hiarn 
in  foro  conscieatui^.  Luig^i  became  afterwards  a  very  rich  man, 
arrived  at  higli  dignities,  and  was  several  tunes  empltiyed  in 
important  embassies  to  the  Pope,  to  Giovanni  Galeazzu  Ouk<*  of 
Milan,  and  to  Louis  Uuke  of  Anjou,  when  he  entered  Italj  to 
contest  the  crown  of  Naples  with  King  Charles  of  Arragon.  lie 
was  three  times  Gonfalionere  of  Justice,  and  in  ihat  capadfj 
would  seem  to  have  cut  rather  a  poor  figure,  on  occasion  of  a 
serious  popular  tumult,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Gonfalionrrr 
got  driven  from  the  palace  or  Town  Hal! — the  seat  of  municipal 
administration — ousted  from  his  uflice,  and  his  house  demo> 
lishffd^ — the  invariable  accompaniment  of  popular  triumph  over 
parties  in  pnver  in  Italy  of  the  olden  time — (revived  imdrr 
citizen  Assi  s  Italianizing  auspices  against  the  house  of  M.  Thtcw) 
as  torture  was  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  6rst  {iro* 
ceedings  against  any  one  accused  of  political  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours. Besides  being  bullied  (and  afterwards  intxsird 
with  ftnt^hlhood)  by  the  populace  and  their  leaders,  be  wa^  coii- 
tinually  getting  surcharged  in  his  taxes  by  the  popular  msgii* 
trates,  and  the  greatest  and  most  constant  trouble  of  his  life  was 
in  seeking  redress  from  these  fiscal  surcharges.  He  died,  kijs 
his  descendant,  to  the  great  concern  of  the  people,  who  semi 
to  have  found  him  a  good  easy  executive  functionary,  a  diplf> 
matist  di&posed  for  ]>€ace  at  all  price,  and  fiscally  a  good  trntdi 
cow ;  a  man  of  good  property,  on  whom  the  municipal  democnMnr 
found  it  convenient  to  throw  more  than  his  share  of  the  pablie 
burthens. 

h  is  a  noticeable  fact  of  family  character  or  fortune  that,  wise 
or  foolish,  magnanimous  or  pusillanimous,  well  or  less  well 
governed  in  life  and  conversation,  the  Guicciaidiui  fn-  m 

to  have  possessed  the  feline  faculty  of  always  falling   i^  <'ir 

feet,  and  always  adding  S4>m ethi ng  to  that  advance  in  substance 
and  station  which  their  famous  descendant  states  tlirm  to  hate 
continued  making  down  to  his  own  time,  Picro,  second  COQ  af 
the  last-named  ancestor,  had  been,  from  his  youth  till  the  death 
of  his  father,  disobedient  and  devious  in  his  courses  to  such 
a  degree  that  his  father  always  prophesied  he  would  end  badly, 
and,  having  been  robbed  of  certain  sums  of  money  and  articles 
of  value  in  his  house,  never  could  be  [K^isuaded,  while  the  culprit 
remained  undetected^  that  the  culprit  was  not  his  mon  Ptem* 
This  scapegrace  of  the  family  was  nearly  becoming  its  acap<»- 
goat ;  since  Piero,  having  set  out  against  his  father's  will,  m  the 
suite  of  some  embassy,  was  captured  on  his  route  by  the  free  coiu* 
pany  of  a  certain  Otto  Buonterzo  of  Parma,  and,  while  the  others 
were  suffered  to  proceed  on  their  jonmey^  was  alone  detained  for 
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F&Tia»bm,   on  the  strength   of  his   father*s  reputation    for  riches, 
Tiie  ransom  of  Piero  was  set  at  so  high  a  rate  that  his  lather 
dela-vcd  paying  it,  hoping  that,  in  course  of  time,  a  less  sum 
would  be  exacted.     However,  in  Ms  last  illness  he  could  think 
of   no  one  but  his  son   Piero,  and   gave  orders  that  he  should 
be    redeemed    from    captivitv   forthwith,    at   the    cost   of   three 
thousand  ducats.     Returning  to  Florence,  Piero's  next  achieve- 
ment within  the  year  was  a   mercantile  failure,  mainly  owing, 
says  our  historian,  to  his  being  a  *  magnificent  man,*  and  never 
!<** iking  into  his  accounts.      Adversity,  however,  brought  out  the 
bright  side  of  his   nature,   lt>r,   in   bis    arrangements  with    his 
creditors,  he  stuck  firmly  to  paying  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
i^olidi  vetUi  per  //Va],  only  asking  for  time,  and  at  the  time 
*^reed  upon  actually  paid  up  the  full  amount  by  means  of  sales 
*^*   his  property.     This  high  and  generous  nature  of  bis  recom- 
*^cnded  him  to  the  friendship  of  men  of  rank  and  distinction, 
^<Ul  he  attained  all  the  public  honours  and  dignities  bis  city  had 
^  give, 

*  ThuB  aft  a  ragged  cowfce's  boon  known 
To  mak*  a  noble  aivar.' 

*he  formerly  suspected  domestic  thief  was  notably  free  from  all 
'^int  of  pecuniary  rapacity  or  corruption  ;  and  if  be  bad  not  *  put 
*^fF  the  old  man'  altogether,  his  failings  were  in  a  different 
*Jirertiim*  lie  was  rather  high  and  rather  short-tempered,  and 
^von  in  his  old  age,  when  he  got  angry  with  any  one,  was  quite 
^*|>ablc  of  proceeding  from  words  to  blows.  Even  in  his  old 
*??*-•  he  was  vecchio  lusmrioso  e  Jemiuaccioh  forte^  leaving  lots 
^f  love  letters,  exchanged  with  the  last  mistress  of  bis  mature 
^ni?ciions, 

Another  hereditary  quality  in  the  Guicciardini  family  may  be 
Considered  as  connected  with  that  feline  faculty,  already  noticed 
^1  them,  of  always  falling  upon  their  feet;  the  quality,  namely, 
'^Uich  we  find,  modified  by  individual  differences,  in  our  bis- 
^*^r3an's  paternal  grandfather,  his  father,  and  himself,  of  marked 
^Vej^sjQfi  from  extreme  counsels  and  extreme  courses.  In  the 
_  t^nd father,  Jacopo  Guicciardini,  born  in  1422,  this  quality 
^«ows  itself  in  very  amiable  as  well  as  statesmanlike  shape. 

'Among  bis  other  properties,'  says  bis  grandson,  tbe  his- 
^rian,  *  he  had  that  of  saying  freely  what  be  thought  j  for  which 
*-^renzo  (de*  Medici)  sometimes  manifested  anger  towards  him, 
*^ut  most  times  bore  with  liim,  as  knowing  that  it  proceeded 
*i>»ia  g(»odness  of  nature.  One  of  tbe  public  functions  in  Florence 
*;^>f  which  he  held  many  in  succession,  was  that  of  Gonfa- 
Uunere  of  Justice,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Lorenzo's  real  though 
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dissembled  sovereignty.  la  that  capacitj  he  had  to  lend  bJi 
formal  and  ministerial  offices  to  carry  through  the  new  Uwr 
regarding  testaments,  passed  at  the  instance  of  Lorrnxo  dc* 
Medicij — a  law  which  was  in  effect  in  the  nature  of  a  privi^ 
legium^  solely  designed  to  repress  the  ambition  by  crippling  the 
means  of  his  formidable  rivals  the  Pazjei  family.  Jacopo  Guiiv 
ciardini,  says  his  grandson^  acted  in  this  matter  much  against 
his  own  will,  and  had  strongly  dissuaded  the  passing  of  Any 
such  law%  '  not  only  as  a  friend  of  the  Pazzi  family,  but  becntise 
the  process  seemed  to  kim  dishonest  in  itself,  and  likely  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  mischief — as  the  event  proved/  After  the  exphi-- 
aion  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Fazzi,  and  the  tragical  fate  of  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  it  and  some  who  had  taken  no  part  in  it, 
Lorenzo,  says  our  historian,  being  mercilessly  disposed  against 
the  whole  family,  either  from  natural  temper  or  exaspenidoil 
at  the  violent  death  of  his  brother,  the  wound  he  had  himsdf 
received,  and  the  narrow  escape  he  had  himself  made  i\ 
<lestruction,  had  thrown  into  prison  the  innocent  sons  of 
Pazzi,  who  had  no  complicity  in  the  plot ;  and  had  decreed 
their  daughters,  who  were  left  with  small  dowries,  should  Ibra 
no  matrimonial  connections  in  Florence.  Jacopo  Gutcciardtnt 
was  incessant  in  his  solicitations  to  Lorenzo  to  release  thise 
innocent  youths,  and  at  the  utmost  to  'confine*  them,  as  it 
was  called,  from  entering  Florentine  territory,  and  to  relieve  the 
daughters  from  the  prohibition  of  marrying  in  their  own  country. 
After  some  years  he  finally  persuaded  Lorenzo  to  yield  on  both 
points. 

The  singular  combination  of  mercantile  with  public  busimss 
which  occupied  the  active  life  of  most  of  the  statesmen  oftbe 
Italian  republics  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  Jacojx*  Guicei* 
ardini,  of  whom  bis  grandson  says  that,  though  he  started  cm  a 
small  patrimony,  he  received  a  considerable  dowry  with  his 
wife,  which  he  turned  to  good  account  as  commercial  capital,  as 
appears  from  a  book  kept  by  him,  in  which  the  net  results  of 
all  his  commercial  transactions  are  briefly  noted,  as  well  as  of  all 
legitimate  emoluments  derived  from  his  diplomatic  and  other 
public  appointments,  which,  with  his  gains  from  commerce^ 
made  up,  says  his  grandson,  *  to  a  quattrino  *  the  amount  of 
property  which  he  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  and  made  it 
manifest  that  he  had  abused  none  of  his  oflTicial  opportunities 
to  usurp  the  property  of  others  or  procure  for  himself  exemptions 
from  public  taxation.  He  acted  as  captain  of  a  cummercial 
galley  of  his  own  in  a  voyage  to  the  Levant,  aiid  as  military 
commander,  at  a  pinch,  in  the  little  wars  of  the  Florentine 
Republic.     It  is  added  that  he  always  applied  his  best  efforti 
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to  disperse  ilKhumours  in  the  commonwealth,  and  never  chose 
to  play  the  part  of  public  informer  or  State  inquisitor.  His  de- 
scendant adds,  for  the  edification  of  the  Guicciardini  family  at 
the  future,  that  he  was  exceedingly  well  endowed  by  nature, 
being  tall,  fair,  and  handsome— as  fine  a  man  as  any  of  his 
time  in  Florence.  The  only  drawbacks  from  his  natural  and 
acquired  good  gifts  were  that  he  was  t4)tally  illiterate — we  must 
understand  our  historian  to  mean  in  the  'humane  letters'  of 
universities,  since  Jacopo  Guicciardini  must  have  had  work-day 
letters  enough  at  least  to  keep  his  ledgers  and  carry  on  corre- 
spondence with  bis  employers  in  his  various  missions.  His  good 
natural  capacity,  his  courageous,  liberal,  friendly,  and  serviceable 
spirit,  seem  to  have  fully  compensated  with  his  contemporaries  for 
his  lack  of  i>olitc  literature  ;  and  his  freedom  from  all  malignant 
vices  made  them  wink  hard  at  certain  dtdcia  tnlia  which  did 
attach  to  him.  According  to  his  grandson's  unreserved  testi- 
mony, he  was  somewhat  more  licentious  in  his  amours,  and, 
moreover,  somewhat  more  studious  of  his  eating  and  drinking, 
than  might  have  bren  expected  of  a  man  of  his  otherwise  dis- 
linguishcd  qualities. 

ri  Piero,  the  father  of  our  historian,  sustained  the  character  of  the 
Guicciardini  family,  though  rather  in  a  negative  than  positive 
manner,  for  sagacity  and  sound  judgment  in  affairs  private  or 
public,  and  avoidance  of  all  extreme  parts,  which  led  him  to  the 
other  extreme  of  taking  no  part  at  all.  Whether,  says  his  son, 
he  was  so  formed  by  nature,  or  whether  the  course  of  events, 
which  indeed  was  violent  and  extraordinary  in  the  times  he 
Ured  in,  seemed  to  require  corresponding  caution  and  circum- 
spection,^— so  it  was  that  he  proceeded  in  his  affairs  with  little 
spirit  and  much  suspiciousness,  undertaking  few  enterprises, 
4M:^ng^  in  affairs  of  State  with  great  slowness  and  deliberation, 
and  never,  except  when  constrained  by  conscience  or  necessity, 
distinctly  declaring  his  sentiments  on  matters  of  importance. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  never  putting  himself  forward  as  the 
lead  of  a  party  or  any  new  movement,  he  did  not  keep  himself 
^  currently  as  he  might  have  done  in  the  mouths  of  the  many. 
-His  son,  however,  admits  that  this  mode  of  action  or  inaction 
ed  one  purpose  at  least :  that  through  all  the  turbulent 
lovements  which  took  place  in  his  time  he  preserved  his 
dignity  and  tranquillity,  more  fortunate  in  that  respect  than  any 
•^ther  man  of  his  standing  and  eminence,  all  of  whom  incurred 
^a  tliose  times  dangers  either  of  life  c^r  property. 

Our  historian  says  for  himself  that  he  wished  to  enter  the 
^urch,  not  to  participate,  'like  most  other  priests,'  in  its  fat 
*'mnbers,  but  because  he  calculated,  with  great  colour  of  reason, 
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that  a  young  man  like  himself,   well   grounded   by  study  and 
practice  in  jurisprudence   (a  species  of  lore  then  much  more  m 
request  at  the  Court  of  Rome  than  theolog^y),  had  a  fair  faunda* 
ti<»n  for  risLnjs:  high  in  the  Church,  and  might  very  well  hope  to 
be  oua  day  a  Cardinal.    His  father,  however,  was  conscientiously 
indisposed   to  see   any  of  bis  sons  in  the  priesthood,  *  though,' 
says  our   historian,  with  a   touch  of  pathos,  *  he  had  five 
— *considermg  the  disordered  condition  of  the  Church  in 
times' — and    preferred    to  sacrifice    the    present   profit    of  xick 
brnefices,  as  well  as  the  future  prospect  of  seeing  a  son  of  biiin 
hiph   rank  in   the  Church,  rather  than  soil  his  conscience  by 
makinj?  that  son  a  priest  from  motives  of  cupidity  or  ambitioa. 
*  Such,*  says  our  historian,  'was   the  real   c^use  which  decided 
him  ;  and  1  had  to  content  myself  the  best   I  could  with  his 
4lerision/ 

It  may  be  thought  that  our  historian  here  makes  posteritjas 
much  the  confidants  of  the  character  of  his  own  ambition  m  of 
his  father's  conscience.  His  youth  had  no  drcams^ — or  rather  the 
one  dream  of  his  youth  was  advancement  in  public  life,  undo" 
whatever  auspices — an  advancement  which  he  attained  in  «it!j 
manh(K>d,  and  lost,  when  public  life  itself  was  lost  in  Itfll)'* 
Guicciardini  s  practical  political  motto,  throughout  his  public 
career,  was  *  1  serve/  His  best  ajxilogy  Is  that  the  sword  in  hit 
day  in  Italy  no  longer  gave  place  to  the  gown,  and  that  indf pen- 
dent public  action  had  ceased  to  be  p<:»ssible  in  Italian  puhhc 
affairs.  To  have  any  hand  in  the  administration  of  those  a&in 
it  had  become  necessary  to  have  some  footing  in  the  Courts  of 
Popes  or  Princes.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  a  diffcffOt 
form  and  by  a  circuitous  course,  Guicciardini^s  young  ambition 
to  mix  himself  with  ecclesiastical  politics  was  at  length  gratified. 
If  he  had  dutifully  submitted  to  exclusion  by  paternal  authority 
from  the  prospect  of  himself  becoming  one  day  a  Cardiinl^ 
perhaps  a  Pope — he  did  the  next  best  thing  for  himself  in  U* 
keen  pursuit  of  the  main  chance  in  politics,  by  attaching  himielf 
lo  tVie  j)olitical  service  of  Popes  and  Cardinals. 

To  the  young  Guicciardini — who  seems,  in  the  sense  of  n^ 
mance  or  sentiment,  never  to  have  been  young — his  choice  of 
a  consort  was  as  mere  a  selection  of  a  steppio^'Stone  fof  ^^' 
bition  as  had  been  his  choice  of  a  profession*  Any  cai]sider»U^ 
*>f  jxTsonal  preference  leems  to  have  had  as  little  weight  with 
htm  in  that  matt^  as  with  his  father*  In  this  instance,  htf*j 
iM-er,  as  concerned  money  at  lesist,  the  son  had  more  elected 
views  than  the  father.  His  ambition  was  that  of  emineocf,  w*i« 
mere  wealth,  and  he  did  not  allow  paternal  anthority  to  dissuade 
liirn  from  fixing  his  choice  on  a  familv  (the  lady  seems  to  b^^^ 
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heen  a  quite  immaterial  element  in  the  transaction)^  wliose  bead 
was  a  personage  of  political  importance  in  the  Florentine  com- 
monwealth, and  might  be  able  to  push  forward  his  son-in-law  in 
the  path  of  promotion.  This  consideration  was  paramount  witli 
him  over  his  father^s  prudential  suggestions  that  a  larr/er  down/ 
would  be  desirable,  and  could  be  had  with  other  damsels  of  gotxl 
houses.  Perhaps  such  suggestions  might  have  had  more  weight 
with  the  son,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  disappointment,  by 
the  premature  death  of  his  father-in-law,  of  the  hopes  he  had 
formed  of  getting  a  start  in  public  life  by  the  connection.  Our 
historian  concludes  his  ingenuous  narrative  of  bis  matrimonial 
doings  in  the  following  strain  of  evidently  sincere  if  not  refined 
piety:  'Please  God  the  affair  may  have  been  for  the  health  of 
liny  soul  and  body,  and  Gml  pardon  me  if  1  ha\^e  used  to*)  much 
importunity  with  Piero  [his  fatht^r]  in  the  matter,  since  though 
as  yet  1  am  satisfied  with  havin<r  made  the  connection,  I  canncjt 
help  some  scruple  and  doubt  whether  I  may  not  have  ofTended 
God,  especially  considering  the  qualities  of  a  father  such  as 
mine  is/ 

Guicciardini's  *  Ricordi  Politici  e  Civili '  are  now  for  the  first 
time  published,  as  the  present  editor  states,  in  their  original 
int^rity,  free  from  additions  or  mutilations.  Alloyed  and 
clipped  as  they  had  been  by  the  timidity  or  ill-taste  of  previous 
editors,  Guicciardini's  civil  and  political  yvrnpuit,  first  published 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  title  of 
*  ATVertimenti  di  Messer  Francesco  Guicciardini/ had  won  the 
epithet  *  aurei  *  from  subsequent  Italian  writers.  Signor  Canestrini, 
the  present  editor,  says  of  them  'that  these  *  Ricordi*  appear  truly 
marvellous,  whether  by  the  incomparable  acuteness  of  the  sen- 
tences on  men  and  things,  the  vast  learning,  or  the  elegantissima 
simplicity,  and  natural  spontaneity  of  the  style/  Without  echoing 
Italian  superlatives,  we  may  be  able  to  show  by  our  extracts  that 
the  praise  of  simplicity  and  spontaneity  is  well  deserved  by  the 
style  of  Guicciardini  in  undress,  and  that  the  natural  acuteness 
and  acquired  knowledge  exhibited  in  his  estimates  of  events 
and  persons  deserve  no  less  ungrudging,  if  less  enthusiastic, 
recognition  than  that  accorded  them  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes 
before  us. 

The  first  of  these  *  Ricordi '  which  occurs  for  citation  has  reference 
to  those  earlier  years  of  their  author,  some  characteristic  traits  of 
which  have  already  been  placed  before  our  readers,  and  curiously 
Completes  our  idea  of  that  very  marked  trait  of  character,  the 
Constant  aim  at  advancement,  rather  than  at  any  sort  of  pleasure 
or  acquirement  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  a  remark  recorded  in 
Lady  Mioto's  *  Memoirs  of  Hugh  Elliot,'  that,  while  continental 
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nations  (the  writer  of  the  remark  had  been  con  versa  Dt  mosti/ 
with  Germans  and  Italians)  seek  social  intercourse  chiefly  for  th^ 
pleasure  it  affords,  the  English  cultivate  society  chiefly  with  ai 
view  to  advantage  in  one  shape  or  other.  Exactly  in  a  like  spirit 
we  find  Guicciardini,  the  man,  regretting  that  Guicciardini,  tbe 
youth,  had  not  bestowed  more  attention  on  the  amusing  and  social 
accomplishments  of  his  age  ;— 

*  I  made  light  when  I  was  young  of  knowing  how  to  play, 
sing,  and  other  like  levities — or  of  writing  well,  riding  well, 
well,  and  all  such  things  which  seem  to  give  men  more  of  c 
than  fitibstanoo.     I  have  since,  however,  wished  it  had  been  othe: 
Binco  if  indeed  it  is  inconvenient  that  youths  should  lose  too 

time  on  such  things,  I  have  seen  novcrthelesa  by  experience  that     

ornaments,  and  the  kno^ving  how  to  do  everything  well,  add  dignity 
and  reputution  to  men  oven  otherwise  well  qualified,  so  that  it  may  Iks 
said  that  ho  who  lacks  thejn  lacks  something.  Besides  which, 
abounding  in  all  such  accomplishments  opens  the  way  to  favour  with 
princes^  and  is  sometimea  the  principle  or  source  of  great  profit  AJid 
exaltation ^ — the  world  and  princes  not  being  constituted  as  they 
be,  but  OS  thoy  are.* 

Gnicciardini's  first  important  public  employment  was 
embassy  to  Spain  from  the  Florentine  Republic  in  1512,  wllil 
he  had  only  attained  the  age  of  tweuty*ejght,  that  is,  two  yean 
short  of  the  age  prescribed  by  law  in  that  republic  for  diplomatic 
appointments.  This  embassy  was  not  the  first  inevitably  fmitlca 
mission  of  the  tottering  Florentine  democracy  to  ib^  astute 
monarch  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  whose  character  the  yotw? 
diplomatist  appreciated  with  equal  astuteness,  and  has  placed 
vividly  on  record.  Two  •orators'  from  Florence  had  been  ccm* 
missioned  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1498  to  justify  tbeif 
Government  for  not  having  entered  into  the  league  formed  thrf* 
years  previously  between  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  En>' 
peror  Maximilian  against  Charles  VI 1 1,  of  France,  and  to  defowl 
it  from  the  charge  of  espousing  the  cause  of  France  in  Italy 
against  Spain.  At  both  epochs  the  defence  was  necessarily  • 
lame  one,  since  at  both  the  charge  was  so  far  well-founded,  tb»t 
the  Florentine  democracy,  at  first  under  the  influence  of  the  frrrii 
and  enthusiastic  eloquence  of  Savonarola,  and  afterwards  uofcr 
the  feebly  popular  administration  of  Soderinj,  clung  perwitcD*!? 
to  the  French  alliance  in  preference  to  that  of  SpaiOi  Venice 
and  the  Pope,  and  refused  to  join  the  so-called  sofitimnd  Itf^ 
formeti  under  their  auspices.  The  Florentine  democrftCT  pi*?**' 
its  cards  so  badly  as  never  to  oblige  France  sufiScienuy  by  jl* 
adhesion  to  obtain  any  equivalent  support  from  tliat  power,  irbil* 
it  disobliged  the  Italian  jiowers  in  league  with  Spain  sufficien^J 
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to  incur  their  more  than  probable  hostility.  This  hostility  it 
wasGuicciartlirii^s  Spanish  mission  to  avert  *bj  art  and  prudence;' 
but  as  he  came  empty-handed  of  powers  to  cone  hide  any  conven- 
tion whatever  with  King"  Ferdinand,  he  coold  naturally  expect 
nothing  but  good  words  in  exchano^e  for  those  he  brought.  The 
fallowing  passage  from  Guicciardini's  '  Ricordi  *  has  pointed  refer- 
cQce  to  the  fetal  poHcj  of  the  Florentine  Government  in  this 
respect  at  the  time  when  it  sent  him  on  his  first  fruitless  diplo- 
matic mission  :— 

*  Neutrality  in  the  wars  of  othcra  is  good  for  him  who  is  powerful 
in  such  a  degree  that  he  Has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  one  who  remains 
sapcrior,  since  he  preserves  himself  without  trouhle,  and  may  hope 
for  gain  from  the  disorders  of  otliers.  Otherwise  it  is  inconsiderate 
and  injurious,  since  he  remains  the  prey  of  the  conqueror  or  the  con- 
ijuered.  And  worst  of  all  is  that  which  is  prescrvccf  not  by  judgment 
but  by  irresolution — that  is  to  say,  when,  without  coming  to  a  resolu- 
tion whether  you  will  be  neutral  or  no,  you  conduct  yourself  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  do  not  satisfy  even  that  party  who  would  be  content 
ftt  the  time  if  you  would  assure  him  that  you  would  be  neutral.  And 
into  this  last  species  of  neutrality  republics  arc  more  apt  to  fall  than 
princes,  since  it  often  proceeds  from  tho6e  being  divided  who  have  to 
deliberate ;  so  that,  one  couuseEing  this,  another  that,  enough  of  them 
never  agre©  together  to  effect  a  decision  for  one  opinion  any  more 
than  another —  and  this  was  just  the  case  ivith  the  Florentine  Govern- 
ment of  1512.' 

The  following  remarks,  which  Guicciardini  was  led  to  make 
by  his  observation  of  Ferdinands  character,  bequeathed  at  least 
one  result,  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages,  of  his  otherwise 
lesnldess  mission  to  that  reputed  paragon  of  kingcraft : — 

*  Even  if  one  has  the  name  of  a  dissembler  and  deceiver,  it  is  seen 
oerertheless  that  sometimes  his  deceits  find  dupes.  It  seems  strange 
to  eay  so,  and  yet  it  is  very  true  and  ^v^thin  mj  own  memory^  that  tho 
Catholic  King  Fordinand  of  Spain  was  beyond  all  other  men  of  that 
reputed  character,  and  yet  in  his  artifices  he  never  wanted  those  who 

jbeiieve*!  him  more  than  he  deserved,  and  it  needs  must  be  that  this 
roceeds  either  fjoni  menV  simplicity  or  cupidity — some  being  dupod 
aly  beheving  what  they  desire,  others  by  lack  of  know  ledge. 
'  observed  when  I  was  ambassador  in  Spain  to  King  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  a  wifle  and  glorious  prince,  that,  whenever  ho  desired  to  engage 
ia  s  new  enterprise,  or  other  affair  of  importance,  ho  did  not  first 
pnbUih  and  then  justify  his  intention,  but  ho  governed  himself  just 
contrariwise,  artfully  contriving  in  such  a  manner  that,  befor«3  it  was 
Qudcrstood  puhhcly  what  he  had  in  his  mind,  it  was  published  that 
the  king  ought  to  do  such  a  thing  for  such  or  such  reasons,  and 
therefore  when  it  was  afterwards  published  that  he  intended  to  do 
that  which  had  first  been  made  to  appear  to  every  one  to  be  just  and 

necessary. 
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nocessary,   it  is  incredtble  with  what  fayour  and  wliat  praiso   lua 
deciBions  were  received' 

We  make  tbe  following  citation  from  Guicciartlini's  editor  ajiii 

apologist : — 

*  The  prudence  and  ability  of  which  GuicciardiBi  had  given  proof 
in  his  Spanish  legation,  opened  the  way  for  him   to  higher  poeris  of 
trust  011(1  honour.     Ho  was  appointed,  shortly  after,  a  councillor  and 
minisfcer  of  Pope   Loo  X.,  and   afterwards  of  Cloraont    VII.,  who 
entrusted  to  him  afifiiirs  and  oflices  of  the  highest  importance — such  as 
the  govornmcnta  of  Modena  and  lieggio,  and  afterwards  of  Parmt, 
the   presidency  of  Eoinagna,   and    the  vice -papal  adminigtratioc  of 
Bologna,     Diu'iug  this  period  the  free  government  of  Florence  LU; 
and  that  republic  having  been  subjected  by  the  oonventions  betweoo 
Charles  V.  and  Clement  VII.  to  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  de'  MedicC 
Guicciaidijii,  with  the  hope  and  intent— continues  his  apologist— nf 
mitigating  the  ills  of  his  country,  accepted  the  office  of  oounciUor,  not 
only  of  Alexander,  but  of  hie  Buccc^sor  Buke  Cosmo,  ft  tyrant  ool 
indeed  milder,  but  more  cautious  and  more  dexterous.     And  It  mW^ 
be  supposed  [we  are  still  citing  Signer  Canestrini]  that  he  serrod  imd 
supported  each  in  fiucccssiou  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  nomin*! 
autonomy  at  least  of  Florence  under  native  princes  at  a  time  irto 
the  agents,  ministers,  and   general  of  Charles  V*   were  aiming  it 
nothing  short  of  occupying  and  governing  in  the  name  of  the  empoiw 
all  the  hitherto  independent  states  and  cities  of  Italy/ 

There  was  a  less  elevated  and  more  matter-of-fact  reason  wl>y 
Guicciardini  took  service  under  the  restored  Medici,  now  finally 
rendered  avowedly  absolute  over  his  native  city  Florence.  In  tl\e 
total  eclipse  of  Medicean  power  and  prestige  at  it*  papal  hfail* 

?uarters  ensuing  upon  the  capture  and  sack  of  Rome  in  1527^  tbf 
"lorentines,  w^ho  seized  the  opportunity^  to  re-establish  democracy* 
not  only  would  neither  trust  nor  employ  Guicciardini,  whom  t*o 
successive  Popes  had  employed  and  trusted,  but  pursued  hioa 
with  the  most  palpably  groundless  charges  of  pecuniary  roalvcf* 
sation.  This  fact,  if  it  was  known  to  Sismondi,  might  h^f^ 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  terms  in  which  he  took  notice  <" 
Guicciardini^s  desertion  to  the  opposite  camp,*  and  may  qualify 
on  the  other  hand,  our  cretlence  of  his  purely  patriotic  iodacf 
ments  for  attaching  himself  to  the  only  one  of  tbe  two  conteodinfi: 
parties  who  w^ould  accept  his  adhesion.  *  The  vulgar/  says  &^^^ 
Canestrini,  *ever  ejtaggerating,  and  never  discriminating  io  »** 
judgments,  when  a  once  powerful  administrator  of  public  afci^s 
falls  into  dis*>race  or  lose^  oflice,  is  wont  with  nne  voice  to  accus'' 
hun,  not  of  his  real  sins  of  commission  or  omission,  but  ol  nubli*^ 
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^^^tberies,  rapines,  and  malversations,  from  which  his  known 
"^character  stands  high  above  all  suspicion.'  There  is  the  strongest 
-evidence  in  Guicciardini's  writings,  official  and  autobiographical, 
^bat  here,  at  least,  was  not  the  weak  point  in  his  panoply.  We 
^maj  cite,  as  bearing  on  it,  the  following  passage  which  occurs  in 
the'Ricordi':— 

'  It  is  not  possible  to  take  such  precautions  as  that  ministers  shall 
:iiot  plunder:  I  have  myself  been  perfectly  pure,  and  have  had 
^Temors  and  other  ministers  under  me,  and  with  all  the  diligence  I 
.liETe  used  and  all  the  example  I  have  given  them,  I  have  never  been 
-«ble  to  provide  sufficiently  against  this.  The  reason  is  that  money 
iBorves  for  everything,  and  that,  in  the  present  mode  of  living  a  rich 
man  is  more  esteemed  than  a  good  one.  What  still  more  causes  it, 
as  the  ignorance  or  ingratitude  of  princes,  who  bear  with  the  bad,  and 
*:^Te  no  better  treatment  to  him  who  has  served  well  than  to  him  who 
lias  done  just  the  contrary.' 

We  have  already  cited  the  unreser^'ed  expression  of  Guicciar- 
^lini's  intimate  sentiment  respecting  the  service,  to  which  never- 
theless he  devoted  the  entire  prime  of  his  public  life.  That 
•expression  recurs  again  and  again  in  his  'Ricordi' : — 

■*  I  desire/  he  says,  *  to  see  three  things  before  my  death,  but  I 
^oabt,  however  long  I  live,  if  I  shall  see  any  one  of  them— a  well- 
-ordered republican  regimen  in  our  city— Italy  liberated  from  all  the 
ZBarbarians— and  the  world  liberated  from  the  wicked  tyranny  of 
^riests.^ 

Of  the  duty  of  good  citizens  in  States  which  have  lost  their 
{liberties,  we  find  written,  not  without  self-reference,  as  follows : — 

^  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  good  citizens,  when  their  country 
~£dl8  into  the  hands  of  tyrants,  to  seek  to  have  influence  with  them,  in 
order  to  persuade  them  to  good  and  against  evil.  And  certainly  it 
<samiot  but  be  the  interest  of  a  city  that  at  all  times  good  men  should 
liave  authority ;  and  although  the  ignorant  and  p'lssionate  people  in 
Florence  have  always  understood  it  otherwise,  even  they  must  perceive 
liow  pestiferous  would  be  the  government  of  the  Medici,  if  they  had 
-liobody  about  them  but  fools  and  knaves.* 

Guicciardini  was  no  whit  more  favourable  to  popular  than  to 
priestly  or  monarchical  tyranny.  He  writes  of  it,  as  usual,  from 
experience — that  of  Florentine  democracy  in  its  intolerance  of 
all  superiorities  whatsoever  : — 

*  Who  names  a  people  names  truly  a  fool,  a  monster  full  of  con- 
fusions and  errors,  and  whose  vain  opinions  are  as  far  remote  from  tho 
irnth  of  things  as,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Spain  is  from  tho  Indies.  ...  I 
fle  who  would  live  at  Florence  with  tho  favour  of  the  people  must 
avoid  tho  reputation  of  ambition,  and  every  indication  of  wishing  to 
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appear  oven  in  tlio  smalleet  details  of  dailj  life  greaieri  m^ro  ftptATidi- 
or  more  delicate  tbaii  otherB.    For  in  a  polity  which  is  \s ' 
on  eqTioUty  and  full  of  envy,  it  follows  of  necessity  t 
becomes  odious  who  falls  under  the  suspicion  of  not  willing  tt» 
a  footing  of  equality  with  others,  or  who  seeks  to  distingniBh  hu 
from  the  common  mode  of  living.' 

Gmcciardini's  wisdom,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  of  that 

which  sounds  the  depths  rather  than  soars  to  the  heig"hts  of  mor   

and  social  existence.     His  apology  must  be  Uiat  in  his  age  wr^ Jt 

more  depths  to  sound  than  heigbls  to  soar  to.     How  keen 
insight  into  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  men,  the  following  Uii 
may  testify: — 

*  It  is  ohserved  that  old  men  are  more  avaricious  than  jmir?^  fm^ 
whereas  it  should  ho  the  contrary,  because  havin 
less  will  suffice  them*     The  reason  is  said  to  bo  hc^ 
timid.     I  do  not  belie vo  that  this  is  the  true  reason^  bocau^L* 
many  of  them  much  more  cruel,  more  licentious,  if  not  in  act,  in  d. 
more  ablion-ont  from  death  than  young  men.     The  reason  I  belitfTH 
bo  that  the  longer  one  lives,  the  more  one  gets  a  habit  <»r  Tirin 
the  more  men  attach  themEclvos  to  the  things  of  the  w< 
ofibction  they  have  for  them,  and  the  more  tlioy  are  mt.v^.i  .,y  .^ 

The  following  is  no  new  precept  of  wordly  wisdom,  but  ba_— 
somewhat  shrewd  codicil  annexed  to  it : — 

*  Observe  carefttlly  in  your  conversation  never  witlintit  tm  i    .--    — ^ 
say  things  which  reported  may  displease  others,  sincv  utt-Ju  ju  :'[    - 
and  modes  which  arc  not  thought  of,  these  greatly  hurt  youtsclt""* 
observe  this  I  say  carefully,  sinco  many  even  prudt<nt  mf*n  r*!T  in 
and  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  so  emng :  but  if  tl  i*y-^ 
gn^t,  much  greater  is  the  fruit  which  reimits  fr^m  theii               u  i^ 
knows  how  to  do  it,     K,  however,  necessity  or  anger  indue©  yo«a 
Sjxjak  injuriously  to  another  tako  care  at  least  to  gay  ihiin^  .ffjuv 
only  10  him;  frr  example,  if  you  wish  to  injure  an  indi 

'e|»euk  evil  of  his  oounti7,  family,  or  parentage ;  sinco  it  i     ^.    _,  ,. . 
whoQ  you  only  wish  to  olTcud  one,  to  speak  injuriously  of  many/ 

The  follow! naf  passage  occurs  in   Lord   Can     ■  fo 

Brops^ham,'   which  may  serve  as  a  negative  li  i  t 

above  politic  precept : — 

*  Ho  had  always  great  delight  in  laughing  at  briefless  barrist 
class  to  which  at  some  periods  of  his  Ufo  ho  was  himself  in  ^tvit  <! 
of  belongings    Ho  was  very  incautious  in  attacking  b  - 
and  thtts  sometimes  excited  more  ill*will  than  by  a  pL 
which  might  be  soon  apjioiised.     Having  flattered  some  !»*> 
by  asking  them  to  name  incumbt^nta  for  small  livings  .               .t^  j 
offended  them  all  by  saying  in  their  absence,  when  thej  hmi  left 
liouae  to  go  to  dimittr,  Uiat  *^  thf^ig  god  waa  Jhms  I 
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The  following  excellent  rule  of  life  for  those  in  responsible 
^^mctions  is  applicable  to  all  times  and  all  stations : — 

'  Do  not  make  more  acconnt  of  having  favonr  than  of  having  repu- 
'^tion ;  since,  reputation  being  lost,  the  benevolence  of  others  is  lost 
'^th  it,  in  place  of  which  succeeds  slight  esteem ;  but  he  who  maintains 
liis  reputation  finds  no  want  of  friends,  favour  and  benevolence.' 

To  the  like  effect:— 

*  You  cannot  have  a  greater  virtue  than  to  keep  account  of  honour, 
since  he  who  does  so  fears  no  dangers,  and  does  no  base  actions. 
Sold  this  point  fast  therefore,  and  it  will  be  almost  impossible  that 
everything  should  not  succeed  well  with  you. — Eocpertm  loquor,' 

It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  in  his  more  elevated,  as  in 
liis  less  elevated  utterances,  Guicciardini  set  down  for  his 
descendants  the  real  results,  as  he  himself  viewed  them,  of  his 
own  personal  experience.  These  he  sets  forth  more  specifically 
SLS  follows : — 

<  I  have  been  for  eleven  successive  years  employed  in  governments 
of  the  Church,  and  have  enjoyed  so  much  favour  with  my  superiors 
and  the  people  as  well,  that  I  was  likely  to  have  remained  long  in 
tiioee  employments,  but  for  the  events  which  happened  in  1527  in 
Some  and  Florence.  And  I  found  nothing  which  established  mo 
in  them  more  firmly  than  proceeding  as  if  I  did  not  care  to  keep  them, 
since  resting  on  this  foundation  I  did  without  respect  or  submission 
^vrhatever  properly  belonged  to  the  charge  I  held,  which  gave  me  a 
xepntation  that  favoured  me  more,  and  with  more  dignity,  than  any 
xnsinuation,  interest,  or  industry  I  could  have  used.' 

All  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  official  correspondence, 

^vrhich  forms  a  large  part  of  the  publication  before  us,  goes  to 

"Verify  the  character  Guicciardini   here  claims   for  himself  of 

liaving  carried  into  servitude  itself  the  spirit  of  an  honourable,  if 

:Kiot  exalted  freedom.     In  his  several  and  successive  vicegerencies 

^^or  the  Vicegerent  of  Heaven  he  stoutly  contested  the  abusive 

"^^rivileges  and  exemptions  of  ecclesiastics  from  lay  jurisdiction. 

-^^nd  he  always  addressed  the  popes  he  successively  served  in 

'^li^ie  language  of  independent  counsel. 

The  following  more  general  political  observations  bear  the 
-^^Ump  of  experience,  and,  like  many  of  our  author's,  are  true  for 
11  time : — 


*  Things  doomed  to  fall  not  by  force  but  exhaustion,  go  on  much 

^^nger  than  would  have  been  believed  at  first,  as  well  because  the 

"^^^^otions  are  slower  than  is  supposed,  as  because  men,  when  they 

^^^e  obstinately  resolved  to  endure  the  worst,  do  and  suffer  much  more 

^lum  would  have  been  believed  possible.     Thus  we  have  seen  that  a 

r  which  was  calculated  to  come  to  an  end  by  famine,  by  hardship, 
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'by  want  of  moBey,  and  the  like,  liaa  lasted  longer  than  would  hmTe 
been  believed  bcforoLaiid.  Thus  tbo  life  of  a  consnirtjitivft  pftticnit 
always  prolongs  itself  btyi^inl  the  opinion  doctois  and  bystanders 
Lave  bad  of  it ;  and  a  merchant,  before  he  falls  by  being  eatea  op 
with  usury,  keeps  moving  longer  than  was  expected/ 

Tilings  probable  prMblif  false. 

*  I  am  slow  in  believing,  till  I  Lave  sure  authority,  news  whicli  ara 
in  themselves  probable ;  because,  bciug  already  in  men's  conjeotnitt, 
some  one  is  easily  fuuud  to  forge  them ;  and  therefore  when  I  reoeiiro 
Any  sueh  without  a  eert^dn  autlior,  I  suspend  belief  of  them,  caom 
thou  of  othoi-s  of  an  opposite  kind/ 

Tilings  univermlly  dcsiretl  seldom  accomplished^ 

*  Tho  Marquis  of  Pcscara  said  to  me  on  tlio  election  of  Popo 
Clement  VII.,  that  the  things  whicli  were  uui  verbally  desired  wcro 
hardly  ever  accomplished.  The  reason  uf  this  may  be  that  it  ta  Ui* 
few  antl  not  tho  many  timt  commonly  pull  tho  wires  which  sol  in 
motion  the  affairs  of  tliJ8  world,  and  the  ends  those  have  in  vioir  ar« 
almost  always  different  from  the  ends  of  tho  many,  and  accordingly 
produce  different  effects  from  those  which  the  many  deeire/ 

In  the  miiUltiide  of  counsellors  there  is  no  safety. 

'  Messer  Antonio  da  Venafra  was  wont  to  say,  and  said  well — ^Pnl 
-seren  ar  eight  wise  men  together,  they  become  so  mtiny  fools ;  sinee 
not  agreeing  they  rather  bring  things  into  dispnto  than  in  a 
<;la8ioD/ 

Slow  deasion  good--  slow  acecution  had, 

*  Men  cannot  bo  blamed  for  licing  a  long  time  in  rosolving  ilia  

selves,  since,  if  eunjnnctures  ttiko  place  at  which  it  is  nocoeBarj  to 
decide  promptly,  jot  in  general  ho  who  decides  quickly  crw  ratbar 
than  he  who  decides  slowly.  But  what  is  to  bo  blamed  migbtUj  !• 
slowness  of  elocution  after  a  resolution  is  taken,  since  it  may  bo  i 
that  always  hurts  and  never  helps  unless  by  accident* 

Whtj  coiUfplracies  are  geiierallif  dettctetl, 

*>  He  who  will  take  notice  of  the  course  of  combinations  and 
'apiracies  may  observe  that  notliing  is  moro  ruinous  to  them  than  tho 
desire  to  carry  them  on  too  securely,  since  by  this  mom  timo  is  inter- 
posed, more  men  implicated,  and  more  thinga  mixed  up  with  timm^ 
which  is  a  cause  why  practices  of  that  sort  ore  brought  to  detectioa* 
Moreover,  it  may  be  believed  that  Fortune,  tmder  whose  dominluii 
such  things  are  ]>kced,  is  angry  with  thcisc  who  wish  to  liberate  and 
secure  themselves  from  her  power.  I  conclude,  tlicroforoj  that  it  ia 
safer  to  execute  them  with  somes  risk  than  with  much  pt^cantion.' 

Wliai  men  owjlU  to  do — what  ilaj  probabli/  icill  do. 
In  discourses  of  State  I  haro  often  seen  men  make  msstaket  of 
judgment ;  tiecauj^o  they  set  thcuiselTes  to  oiamino  what  this  or  that 
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prince  reasonably  onght  to  do,  and  not  what  be  is  likely  to  do  accord- 
ing to  bis  nature  and  degree  of  nnderstanding.  He  who  would  judge 
what,  for  example,  tbe  King  of  France  will  do,  should  have  less  regard 
to  what  a  prudent  man  ought  to  do  than  to  what  may  be  expected 
from  tbe  nature  and  habit  of  a  Frenchman.' 

Do  not  let  yourself  he  thrown  out  of  play, 

*  He  who  would  be  a  man  of  action  should  not  let  himself  be  thrown 
out  of  the  current  of  affairs,  since  out  of  one  arises  another,  as  well  by 
the  access  which  the  first  gives  to  the  second,  as  by  the  reputation 
which  being  engaged  in  affairs  brings  you.  To  this  also  may  be  well 
applied  the  proverb — Di  cosa  nasce  cosa,* 

It  has  always  been  disputed  how  far  the  sinister  precepts  of 
policy,  branded  as  Machiavellian,  are  to  be  charged  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  Florentine  Secretary  or  to  that  of  his  age 
— in  what  degree  the  maxims  stigmatized  by  that  name  were 
accepted  or  reprobated  by  the  better-reputed  authorities  of  those 
times.  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini  were  contemporary  poli- 
ticians, private  correspondents,  and  personal  friends,  notwith- 
standing the  most  marked  contrast  of  character,  and  thence  of 
career.  It  may  be  affirmed  on  the  evidence  of  the  volumes 
before  us  that  the  latter  had  no  disposition  to  countenance  the 
cool  atrocity  of  the  wholesale  recipes  for  extirpating  enemies  by 
foul  or  fair  means,  which  the  former  generalized,  with  such 
shocking  unconcern,  from  the  prevalent  practices  of  his  age.  In 
an  elaborate  criticism  of  Machiavelli's  ^Discourses  on  Livy,' 
now  first  published  in  these  volumes,  Guicciardini  remarks  that 
extraordinary  and  violent  political  remedies  always  beyond 
measure  please  his  author  [Machiavelli].  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  the  former  looking  on,  as  the  latter  seems  to  have 
done,  in  his  mission  from  the  Florentine  republic  to  Caesar 
Borgia,  at  the  preparations  making  for  the  immortally  infamous 
surprise  and  slaughter  of  Sinigaglia.  But  it  nevertheless  appears, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  *  Ricordi '  before  us,  that  one  of  the  most 
respectable  administrators  and  authors  of  his  age,  as  Guicciardini 
certainly  was,  was  considerably  infected,  albeit  in  a  milder  form, 
with  what  this  age  terms  Machiavellism.  The  following  sen- 
tences from  the  source  above  cited  sufficiently  establish  that  fact. 

MachiavelUc  maxim  of  politic  falsehood, 

*  Make  a  practice  of  denying  what  you  do  not  wish  to  be  known,  or 
afi&rming  what  you  wish  to  be  believed,  since,  whatever  probabilities, 
or  whatever  certainties  there  may  be  to  the  contrary,  a  bold  afi&rmative 
or  negative  often  puts  him  who  hears  you  off  the  scent.' 

MachiaveUic  maxim  of  government. 

*  The  government  of  States  cannot  be  carried  on  according  to 

conscience, 
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eonsciencef  iKteanse  to  any  one  who  considers  their  oHgin  titer  biTo' 
all  been  founded  on  violence — with  the  exception  of  repnblics 
own  country,  and  not  elsewhere.     I  do  not  extiopt  from  this  : 
Emperor,  and  still  lesg  the  priests,  whose  violence  ia  double,  113  tiicji 
coerce  you  at  once  with  arms  temporal  and  spintuaL'  ^j 

MacfdamUiQ  ma:rim  of  ajffhcied  reticence^  ^H 

*  A  prince,  or  he  who  is  engaged  in  great  affairs,  not  only  Bhonld 
keep  secret  things  which  it  is  well  should  not  be  known,  but  should 
besides  caution  himself  and  his  ministers  to  keep  silence  on  thiim 
even  the  least  and  seemingly  the  least  important,  except  tboeo  whi^ 
it  is  well  sliotdd  he  known.  Thus  your  acts  and  intenl^oois  not  being  I 
known  to  those  about  you,  or  to  your  subjects,  men  stand  eTOf  in 
suspense  and  as  it  were  amazed,  and  every  little  motion  and  step 

ours  is  observed/ 

MachiavcUie  mojelm  of  fair  public  preiexU* 

'  One  of  the  greatest  good  fortunes  men  can  have  is  to  liavo  ialt 
occasion  to  show  that  they  have  been  moved  by  pur©  regard  to  ihn 
public  weal  in  those  thiiig8,  which  they  do  to  promote  their  owa 
proper  interest.  It  was  that  which  made  glorious  the  cnterpriaoa  ol 
the  Catholic  King  which— while  they  were  all  entered  on  for  ~* 
own  grandeur  or  security — often  secined  engaged  in  either  for^ 
extension  of  the  Christian  faiili,  or  for  thu  defence  of  the  Cbi 

MachiavcUie  maacim  of  *  Bide  ifour  time/ 

'  A  governor  of  nations  should  guard  as  much  as  possible 
showing  hatred  to  any  one,  or  taking  vengeance  of  any  displ 
done  to  him,  since  it  brings  too  much  odium  on  Lim  t^ 
public  arm  against  private  injuries.     Let  him  only  take  1 
bide  his  time,  since  it  is  impjssible  that  ho  should  not  froixuentlyj 
occasion  to  effect  the  same  end  justiliably  and  without  impaj 
rancour.* 

MachiavelUc  maxim  to  he  ahaerved  hj  princes. 

*  Let  princes  take  care  not  to  load  their  subjects  int«>  the  next 
to  liberty,  since  men  naturally  desire  to  be  free,  and  no  one 
continues  content  with  his  position,  but  every  one  always  seeks  to 
advance  beyond  that  in  which  he  linds  himself,  and  these  appoUte 
have  more  power  with  men  in  general  than  tlie  memory  of  the  good^ 
fellowship  that  prinoe  has  shown  them,  or  the  benefits  received  at  Imi 
hands.* 

The  painstaking  and  patriotic  cditiir  of  the  volumes  befora 
us  indulges  largely,  in  his  introductory  chapters,  in  elaborato! 
purallels  between  the  two  last  public  men  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century — Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini — who  could  pr*»perly  ho 
called  so,  as  still  speaking  the  language  of  Italian  public  sfmtU 
nient  And  very  curious  are  some  of  the  parallels  he  finds  for 
them  in  ajicient  history.     *  To  GuicciardiniV-be  says,  *♦ 
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conceded  the  primacy  of  profound  political  intuition ;  to  M achi- 
avelli  subtle  penetration  into  the  arcana  imperii^  and  vital  forces 
of  states,  as  well  as  into  the  no  less  intricate  mysteries  of  the 
liaman  heart  The  former  concentrated  all  his  faculties  upon 
one  focus ;  he  might  be  entitled,  by  no  fanciful  analogy,  the  Cato 
of  writers,  as  the  latter  might  be  designated  as  the  Alcibiades.' 

Neither  Alcibiades  nor  Cato,  so  far  as  history  tells  of  them, 
can  well  be  conceived  by  any  but  a  modem  Italian  imagination 
to  have  furnished  parallels  on  any  one  point  of  character  to 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini — unless  it  should  be  said  that  the 
loose  morality  of  the  Athenian  Eupatrid  might,  in  some  measure, 
be  attributed  to  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Florentine  popolano. 
But  Guicciardini  and  Cato  I  Which  Cato?  Not  that  one,  at 
any  rate,  by  whom  the  proud  memorial  was  merited — 

•  Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  Bed  victa  Catoni/ 

All  the  pains  taken   by  our  editor  (who  also  edited,  some 
years  back,  such  of  the  official  and  other  writings  of  Machia- 
velli as  had  remained   unpublished)   to  wash   perfectly  white 
the  political  ethics  of  both  are  pains  utterly  thrown  away.     If 
he  had  urged  that  Machiavelli  merely  generalised  his  maxims 
of  politics  from  an  unexaggerated  induction  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful strokes  of  State-craft  dnd  State-crime — that  Guicciardini 
had  no  other  course  open  to  his  ardour  for  action  and  advance- 
ment than  to  spend  his  last  years  in  the  service  of  bad  masters, 
to  whom  he  tendered  as  good  counsel  as  they  would  take — he 
would  have  pleaded  fair  excuse  for  their  shortcomings  of  the 
more  elevated  moral  standards  set  up  in  later  times ;  though,  in 
truth,  later  times  have  not  always  been  entitled  to  write  *  Anti- 
Maehiavelsy  especially  when  royal  fingers  held  the  pen.     And 
the  Parisian  dispensers  of  European  reputation,  in  the  days  of 
Prederick  and  Catherine,  never  flattered  more  grossly  sovereigns 
^whose  ways  of  acquiring  or  extending  power  would  assuredly 
Iiave    taxed   Machiavellic    cynicism    to   excuse   them — even   in 
Machiavelli's  age — than  by  ascribing  to  them  pure  and  exalted 
abhorrence  of  Machiavellic  doctrine. 

In  point  of  style,  the  perfect  unafTectedness  and  directness 
of  thought  and  utterance  certainly  may  be  admitted  to  set  the 
<i.ntique  classic  stamp  on  Machiavelli's  writings.  It  is  the  trap- 
fyqaia  of  old  Greece  transferred  to  the  troubled  and  lurid  dawn 
of  modern  Italy.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
t\ie  main  scope  of  Machiavelli's  public  acts  and  writings  was 
tliat  of  Italian  independence  by  Italian  arms  under  Italian  leader- 
^Iiip.  Small  blame  to  an  Italian  patriot  who  had  seen  the  soil 
of  Italy  twice  overrun  and  twice  soaked  in  the  blood  of  its  sons 
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by  foreign  invasion,  if  he  gave  precedence,  as  a  first  political 
necessity,  to  arms  over  laws — or  rather,  was  ready  to  affirm  that 
the  conditions  of  success  in  arms  were  the  best  criterion  of  na- 
tional laws  as  suited  to  national  needs  of  first  urgency.     The 
native  military  organization  which,   with   good   beginnings  of 
efficiency,  his  practical  measures  as  well  as  theoretical  tractates 
were  framed  to  restore  to  Florence — nay,  the  despotic  power- 
which,  in  the  most  obnoxious  of  his  writings  to  moral  censure,, 
he  was  content  to  offer  to  any  Italian  prince  who  would  but  take 
the  lead  in  overthrowing  questo  barbaro  dominiOy  might  fairly  be 
said  to  form    parts   of  one  system,    conceived,    with   whatever 
alloy  of  moral  obliquity  or  personal  ambition,  in  one  clearlj- 
discerned  and  consistently-pursued  public  interest.     It  is  indeed 
undeniable  that  in  the  *  Prince' — which  is,  however,   in  thi* 
respect,    no   fair   sample    of    his  political  writings  at  large— 
the    fcole  moral  of  Machiavelli's  doctrine  of  princely  policj  is, 
*If  you   want   to   hold  your  own,  or  usurp  what  is  not  joar 
own,    at    this  day   in    Italy,    you   must   not   be   too  particular 
about  observing  the  established  distinctions  between  virtue  and 
vice,   good  faith  and  ill   faith,   mercy  and   cruelty,   &c^  &Cr 
though  you  must  take  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  as  much 
credit  as  you  can  for  those  virtues  which  in  politics  you  cannot 
always  afford  to  exercise.'     Now,  this  was  only  telling  the  great 
men  of  his  age  what  they  knew  before,  and  what  the  great  ineft 
of  that  age,  and  ages  before  and  after,  needed  no  rules  to  teacli 
them.     Nor  was  the  policy  of  princely  and   diplomatic  plot* 
and  perfidies  exclusively  Italian  in  those  ages,  however  Lor^ 
Macaulay  might  please  himself  and  his  readers  with  his  trenchant 
and  telling  contrasts  between  Northern  rude  valour  and  Southern 
polished  artifice.     The  policy  of  the  Borgias  and  the  Medick 
might  be  more  shameless  in  some  traits,  but  could  scarcely  h^ 
more  coolly  or  deliberately  perfidious  or,  on  occasion,  murderous- 
than  the  Tudor  policy  which  fomented  anarchy  in  Scotland,  or 
the   Spanish  policy  which  kindled   revolt  in   the  Netherlands. 
Nor,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  a  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spa»^ 
or  a  good  King  Louis  XII.  of  France,  anything  to  learn  from 
Machiavellian  doctrine  in  the  line  of  perfidy  ;  nay,  it  was  pr^ 
cisely  from  the  practices  of  such  potentates,  cismontane  or  transj 
montane,  that  Machiavelli  deduced  the  maxims  which  shocked 
the  world  when  set  before  it  in  the  abstract,  though  in  the  concrete 
they  had  escaped  especial  censure,  as  tacitly-understood  n*^ 
sities  of  king-craft  or  pope-craft     What  was  characteristic  ^^ 
Machiavelli  was  his  vehement  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  straight' 
forward  cxplicitness  of  expression,  not  his  perfidy.     That  was  tb^ 
sinister  stamp  of  the  whole  State  policy  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
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Guicciardini  himself  wrote  of  his  Florentine  compatriot,  not 

^l:isi.t  his  public    ends   were    ambiguous,    but    that   bis    temper 

^Kxsi. 'Rurally  ran  to  extremes  in  the  choice  of  means.     This  was  a 

^^I>Toach  he  himself  was  in  no  danger  of  incurring.     It  was  not 

^K^      lis  nature  to  take  extreme  views,  nor,  indeed^  was  it  in  his 

^^^ture  to  postpone  his  personal  success  as  a  statesman  to  any 

S'^x^eral  views  whatever.  All  Guicciardini's  thoughts  and  feelings^ 

'y^y^en  unreservedly  expressed,  as  in  the  *Ricordi'  before  us,  are- 

^*^c^l)ued  with  a  strong  and  pervading  tinge  of  his  own  person- 

^J^itij.     His  views  of  life  and  politics  are  always  taken  from  the- 

^^^x^tral  point  of  his  own  family  or  individual  interest — using  the 

^*'c>xtl  '  interest,'  however,  not  in  any  low  or  sordid  sense.     The 

-*^^fcitually   and    naively   self- regarding    temper,    generated    too- 

-■^^^turally  by  such  times  as  those  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  is 

^^'^riously  illustrated  in  the  following  passage  of  his  *Ricordi  :* — 

•  All  cities,  all  States,  all  kingdoms  are  mortal ;  everything  either 
^y  nature  or  accident  terminates  and  finishes  some  time  or  other.  A 
^^X"t£«en,  therefore,  who  finds  himself  doomed  to  survive  his  country,, 
^^ed  not  80  much  grieve  at  its  downfall  and  deplore  its  ill  fortune  as 
^^«  own,  since  that  has  happened  to  his  country  which  nocessarily^ 
.^^^  to  happen  ;  but  the  special  misfortune  is  his  to  whom  it  falls  to 
^^^  Imm  in  an  age  when  that  catastrophe  had  to  take  place.' 

The  final  extinction  of  Florentine  liberties  drew  after  it  the 
^lielving  of  Guicciardini  the  statesman — the  making  of  Guicci- 
'^^^'d.ini  the  historian.  He  owed  to  his  last  year  or  two  of  retire- 
^JJ^nt  the  reputation  his  name  retains  with  posterity.  When 
"*^ialce  Cosmo's  jealous  tyranny  honoured  by  excluding  fronr 
^^"^tlic  trust  and  employment  all  whose  political  habits  had  becnr 
"^^^rined  in  less  servile  times,  the  discarded  statesman  had  no* 
^^ajesty's  Opposition*  to  fall  back  upon — save  the  silent  closet 
^I*I>08ition  of  the  historian,  with  posterity  for  audience.  There- 
^^  «^  sense  of  worth  indicated  in  the  worthy  employment  of  years- 
*^^  enforced  leisure:  that  sense  must  be  recognised  in  Guicciar- 
^  **^i,  as  it  must  in  Clarendon,  whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken; 
^y    <nriticism  or  party  to  the  self-estimate  of  either. 

Our  motive  for  selecting  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 

y^luminous  publication  before  us   for  our  special    subject  has. 

*^^^ii  that  these  family,  autobiographical,  and  political  *  Ricordi  ' 

*^^  the  portion  of  that  publication  in  which  Guicciardini  is,  for 

^^  first  time,  presented  in  undress  to  posterity,  divested  of  the- 

^le  academique  of  his  more  elaborate  writings.     If  the  plain 

^Varnished  self-portraiture  of  the  man  and  statesman  is  to  be- 

fo^Qnd  anywhere  in  his  writings,  it  is  to  be  found  here.     We  have 

We  direct  from  the  fountain-head  those  judgments  of  the  mea 

iOd  thingi  of  his  day,  which  are  elsewhere  diffused  and  diluted 

irt 
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m  studied  sentences,  or  set  speeclies  put  in  the  moutlis  of  lo 
characters.     We  have  waded  '  with  honest  anguish  and  an  a 
bead'  througfh   the  awful  tedium  of  the  formal  pleadings  ai 
discourses,  pro  and  cov^  in  these  ten  volumes,  on  all  those  que^^ 
tions  and  transactions  in  which  the  great  historian  was  impl 
cated — as  through  a  series,  long  drawn  out,  of  •  Suasorisp  *  an  ^ 

•  Controversise,'  on  the  model   of  Seneca  Rhetor,*     Tliese,  wit3j 
diplomatic  and   official   despatches,   swell   out  the   bulk    of   tbc^ 
work,  we  think,  disproportionately  to   their  present  value.     Ao 
exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  two  books  of  Dialuguc9 

*  Del  Reggimento  di  Firenze,*  which  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume,  and  which  testify  to  the  author's  sincere  public  sjiiriti 
however  dashed  with  self-seeking.  The  Interlocuttirs  of  tliete 
imaginary  ccmversations  are  four  of  the  most  eminent  pu 
men  of  the  last  period  of  Florentine  freedom — Bernardo 
Nero,  Piero  Capponi,  Pagolantonio  Soderini,  and  Piero  Guic- 
ciardini,  the  father  of  our  historian.  Each  of  them  suppohi 
his  genuine  character  as  speaker  or  listener,  and  the  air  of 
freedom  still  breathes  throu«[h  their  unrestrained  utterances 
Bernardo  del  Nero  in  these  Dialogues  signalises  that  source  of 
weakness  and  danger  to  Florence,  which  Machiavelli  devoted  hit 
best  efforts  to  remedy.  *Our  city,'  says  Beniardo,  *  as  every  one 
knows,  was  once  armed — once  carried  on  all  her  military  enter- 
prises  by  aid  of  the  arms  of  her  own  subjects — by  aid  of  these 
won  many  victories  and  had  many  successes,  which  should  bafv 
seemed  to  invite  her  rather  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  mtUtiry 
exercises,  than  to  disarm,  as  she  has  done,  and  make  use  in  hs 
wars  of  hired  soldiers.  The  cause  for  this  change  must  either 
have  been  the  jealous  exclusion  from  command  by  the  people  of 
the  nobles  who  had  military  rank  and  reputation  [this  was  the 
main  cause  alleged  by  Machiavelli  to  have  enfecbleil  Florence] 
or  from  the  people  addicting  themselves  too  exclusively  to  arts 
and  merchandize.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  mode  of 
making  war  by  mercenaries  has  been  most  pernicious,  and 
during  the  long  period  it  has  already  prevailed  in  Florence  has 
led  her  citizens  into  ways  of  life,  and  made  them  contract  babies 


*  Oaicciardini's  fuU-dren  t<?Ddifncy  to  a  certain  formftl  prolixity  his 
qoAintly  ilhistraiiHi  by  the  preference  cxprcsftcd  Jjy  BoccnUni'i  Lat^AM-mm 
for  condemuaUoQ  to  galtey-rowing  for  life,  buUdiog  up  between  two  wmlli,  i 
fituLUy  fisyiijg  alive,  rather  tluin  reodiag  the  uiterimoable  toll  talk  wad  link  ^ 
betweeD  Florence  and  Pisn. 

'  Instflniissimnttiente  supplico  cbe  per  tutti  gl'anni  ddla  «ma  Tita  lo  < 
8ero  a  remare  iu  una  galea,  che  lo  muinss^ro  Uh  due  mura,  e  ch«  per  i 
cordia  fiuo  lo  scorticnssero  ti'v^      ■  "   '-♦  il  legger  t^i^  '   ^^'"  ^rii  tensa  fioc»4|ati 
Conslgli  tanto  tediosi,  quelle  i  CoDcioni  i  pma  d*o^i  ril 

colombaia«  era  erepacuore  ch«  M^  ;  i  itti  Tacaiei  [   _  — Bifctfditki,  Bag^^ 

§%a(fU  d$  I*ama$to^  Cent,  I.  litt^^.  Ti. 
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so  contrary  to  martial  enterprise,  that  now,  if  any  youth  talks  of 
going  to  the  wars,  he  becomes  in  a  manner  infamous.' 

Another  exception  to  the  charge  of  tediousness  which,  not 
haying  the  fear  of  Italian  readers  before  our  eyes,  we  have  ven- 
tured to  bring  against  good  part  of  the  *  stuffing'  of  the  ten 
volumes  before  us,  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  ^Storia 
Fiorentina,'  which  fills  the  third  volume,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  sequel  (though  written  earlier)  to 
Machiavelli's  *  Storie  Fiorcntine,'  and  an  introduction  to  Guic- 
ciardini's  great  work,  the  famous  (and  tedious)  '  Istoria  d'ltalia. 
Of  the  style  of  this  hitherto  unpublished  prelude  to  his 
larger  history  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that,  like  that  of  his 
*  Ricordi,'  it  has  none  of  the  conventionsd  dignity  of  history.  In 
this  respect  Guicciardini  here  stands  in  contrast  with  his  later 
self,  as  arrayed  in  the  ample  academical  robes  of  the  classic 
historian.  In  the  political  doctrine  deducible  from  his  Floren- 
tine history  he  so  far  contrasts  with  Machiavelli  that,  while 
Guicciardini,  as  Signor  Canestrini  remarks,  confined  his  desires 
to  a  better-regulated  government  for  Florence,  and  freedom  for 
Italy,  Machiavelli  invoked  the  intervention  of  a  Prince,  an  all- 
powerful  Dictator,  who,  by  whatever  means — so  they  were  effica- 
cious— should  succeed  in  the  great  enterprise  of  expelling  the 
strangers  who  were  tearing  Italy  in  pieces.  Guicciardini's 
historical  style,  in  his  *  first  manner,'  differs  from  Machiavelli's 
in  that  indescribable  quality  in  which  the  prose  of  minds  all- 
prosaic  differs  from  the  prose  of  poets.  Guicciardini  was  an 
acknowledged  master  of  prose — Machiavelli  may  rank  with 
poets — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  highest-wrought 
tragic  descriptions  of  the  historian  such  vivid  images  of  the 
misery  of  the  times  which  saw  the  sack  of  Rome,  as  in  the 
following  six  lines  of  Machiavelli's  '  Capitolo  dell'  Ambizione.' 

*  Sempre  son  le  lor  facce  orrende  e  scure, 
A  guisa  d'nom,  che  sbigottito  ammiri 
Per  nuovi  danni,  o  subite  paure. 
Dovunche  le  occhi  tu  rivolgi  e  giri, 
Di  lacrime  la  terra  e  sangue  h  pregna ; 
E  Tana  d*urli,  singalti  e  sospiri.' 

We  have  given  credit  for  painstaking  as  well  as  for  patriotism 
to  the  experienced  editor  of  these  volumes.  But  there  is  one 
particular  in  which  he  fails  to  satisfy  the  fair  and  reasonable 
x^nirements  of  modem  readers.  He  has  neither  favoured  them 
^rith  full  tables  of  contents  to  each  volume,  nor  with  a  general 
index  to  all  the  ten  volumes.  These  are  omissions  too  familiar 
in  Italian  as  in  German  publications  of  bulk  and  weight    Signor 

Canestrini 


Ctinestrlnl  sends  Lis   readers  voya^^iag  through  whole 

willioiU  rudder  or  ccnupass  lo   find  the   passages  be  has      

worth  noting  hi  his  Preface.  We  have  been  tempted, 
executing  our  critical  function  on  thii  occasion,  to  %vi5h  thai 
editorial  delinquencies  of  this  description  coukl  be  visited  witl 
some  of  those  severities  of  media-'sal  political  justice  so  frequent 
'in  Florentine  history.  Quakhe  tratto  di  fune  would  be  no  ihotc 
til  an  condign  punishment  for  the  neglect  of  editoi*s  to  proridc 
readers  with  those  mere  mechanical  facilities  for  Jinding  %th 
they  want  in  voluminous  works  like  these,  which  no  French 
no  judicious  English  editor  ever  fails  to  furnish. 
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IT  is  with  some  regret  that  we  again  find  ourselves  compellrf 
to  call  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Nary* 
This  great  service,  so  justly  popular  with  our  countrymen,  ti 
too  noble  to  be  discussed  in  any  manner  that  can  at  all  Affi?fl 
its  just  reputation;  but  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Navy  itself,  but  of  its  administration,  which  has  done  so 
much  in  the  last  two  jears  to  destroy  its  eflBclency  and  to  makl^ 
England  alarmed  for  its  ancient  renown. 

If,  however,  we  approach  this  subject  with  some  regret,  we 
confess  that  the  feeling  of  dismay  is  still  more  overpowering  bs 
wc  examine  the  violent  administrative  changes  which  have  beett 
made,  and  their  result  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  fleet, 
since  Mr,  Gladstone  has  been  Prime  Minister,  Last  year*  ire 
pointed  out  in  some  detail  man}'  of  the  changes  which  we  coo* 
sidered  unwise.  In  January  a  cc»n temporary,  in  an  article  wbidl 
had  a  strong  savour  of  an  official  origin,  admitted  the  generml 
truth  of  our  facts,  but  endeavoured  to  diminish  their  force  bj 
some  admixture  of  fables.  He  further  premised  that  if  wc  onljr 
waited  to  sec  the  results  of  Mr.  Childers*s  p*dicy,  the  dcvrkip- 
mcnt  would  produce  for  us  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  navy 
in  the  world.  We  have  waited,  and  w^e  now  propose  to  exatmne 
the  result  of  this  year's  administration  and  its  effect  upoa  our 
maritime  supremacy. 

If  it  had  been  possible,  we  should  have  preferred  to  ftdbrrr- 
to  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr.  Childers,  and  to  have  cxa* 
mined  first  the  results  of  the  changes  and  reductions  made  ia 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  subordinate  naval  estJiblkli* 
ments,  then  the  policy  as  to  fleets  and  men,  and  lastly  the  policjr 
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«s  to  dockyards  and  shipbuilding  ;  but  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Navy  is  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  it  will  be  safer  to 
chronicle  the  principal  naval  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  of  time,  and  leave  the  result  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  loss  of  the  *  Captain '  occurred. 
Mr.  Childers,  who  up  to  that  moment  had  assumed  the  trident 
of  Neptune  and  the  port  of  Mars,  at  once  found  it  necessary  to 
throw  the  blame  of  this  deplorable  event  on  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Henry  Lennox  pointed  out,  in  his  clear  and  convincing 
statement,  that  it  was  generally  hoped  'that  when  the  Court- 
Martial  had  reported,  Mr.  Childers  would  have  come  down  and 
confessed  that,  like  many  professional  persons,  he  had  been 
deceived  ;  that  upon  him  rested  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
frightful  catastrophe  ;  and  that  the  country  had  the  best  security 
thaX  at  most  it  was  an  error  in  judgment,  in  the  sad  and  melan- 
choly fact  that  he  trusted  his  own  son  on  board  the  "  Captain."  ' 
We  concur  in  this  feeling ;  but,  instead  of  taking  this  course, 
Mr.  Childers  attenipted  to  throw  the  blame  upon  others  and  to 
stifle  inquiry.  A  Court-Martial  of  the  highest  character  having 
investigated  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  having  in  their 
sentence  recorded  their  opinion  that  the  Controller  and  his 
department  had  generally  disapproved  of  the  construction  of 
the  '  Captain,'  as  well  as  having  expressed  their  regret  that  the 
*  Captain*  was  allowed  to  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  fleet  before  her  qualities  had  been  sufficiently  ascertained 
hy  calculation  and  experiment,  were  rebuked  by  a  Board 
Minute,  unsigned,  but  which  it  is  not  denied  emanated  from 
Mr.  Childers. 

In  defence  of  his  conduct  he  further  published,  without  con- 
sulting or  informing  his  colleagues,  another  Minute  reflecting 
most  injuriously  on  one  member  at  least  of  his  Board,  and  by 
the  359  pages  so  published  he  hoped  to  exculpate  himself  and 
to  inculpate  his  colleagues;  but  this  most  unfair  conduct  is  best 
described  in  the  draft  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  His  Grace,  a  strong  Whig  and  a  First  Lord  him- 
self of  great  experience,  says : — 

« On  the  30th  November,  1870,  Mr.  Childers  wrote  a  Minute 
relating  to  the  loss  of  the  *■  Captain.'  This  Minute  seriously  affected 
the  official  reputation  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Controller  of  the  Navy.  This  Minute  was  published  without 
having  been  seen  hy  Sir  S.  Dacres  or  Sir  Spencer  Robinson.  Such  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was,  so  far 
as  the  Committee  are  aware,  entirely  unprecedented.  .  .  .  Mr.  Childers, 

being 
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being  bimself  nommally  responsible  for  Bending  this  Teseel  k>  i 
constitnt^  Himself  &  judge  of  tlio  case,  and,  exetuptiiig  bimfielf  f 
all  bb&me,  distributed  censure  among  a  number  of  personSt  wliik»  be 
placed  the  ebief  weiglit  on  the  Controller,  ivho  had  boon  bj  a  fom^r 
board  epecially  released  from  this  responeibility.' 

Eleven  months  after  the  event — until  which  time,  from  Tsrioot 
causes,  the  discussion  of  this  question  was  adjoamecl — Mr. 
Gosthen  could  only  say  that  he  was  unable  to  undertake  the 
delence  of  bis  predecessor  and  late  colleague,  and  asked  tn  d«?fcr 
that  duty  until  Mr.  Cbilders  was  able  to  return  to  bis  ParliJi- 
mentary  duty.  What  more  Mr.  Childers  may  be  able  to  state 
than  Is  contained  in  those  359  pa^^es  of  defence,  of  course  it  !• 
impossible  to  foretell  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  able  ta 
judge,  a  ship  worth  Imlf-a-milHon,  and,  rightly  used,  a  pnwrrfol 
engine  of  war,  and — what  was  of  far  more  value — 500  British 
seamen,  w^ere  lost  through  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

To  explain  this  it  requires  us  to  show  how  the  *  Captain'  was 
lost.  Captain  Coles,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  cupola  and 
turntable  for  working  heavy  guns,  had,  until  18(55,  recosimeDdrt) 
the  adoption  of  two  classes  of  ships  for  carrying  his  armametit: 
the  one  a  low-freeboard,  un  mas  ted  monitor,  for  coast  and  harbour 
defence;  the  other  a  high-freeboard,  masted,  seagoing  crutser. 
It  may  be  as  well  here  to  explain  what  is  the  line  which  ship* 
builders  draw  between  high  and  low  freeboard.  The  Tarrt't-Ship 
Committee,  presided  over,  in  1865,  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  report* 
on  the  highest  authority,  that  the  height  of  the  deck  from  tbr 
water-line  is  not  to  be  less  than  5  feet  in  a  vcshcI  120  foet  lon^« 
and  that  1  foot  b  to  be  added  for  every  additional  3U  feet  in 
length. 

Captain  Coles  then  proposed  to  build  a  seagoing  mpola-tbip 
to  compete  with  the  *  Pallas/  Her  length  was  to  be  22S  tt9tt 
and  her  height  10  feet  from  water-line  to  deck.  This  iras» 
therefore,  a  high-freeboard  ship,  boijig  1  foot  5  inches  in  exe^ess 
of  the  height  above  specified.  This  shin,  as  having  only  one 
turret,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset*s  Admiraltv^ 
and  they  determined  to  build  the  *  Monarch  *  to  carr)*  Captam 
Coles's  armament 

The  *  Monarch '  did  not  seem  to  Captain  Coles  to  carry  oot  bis 
intention;  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  wisely,  as  we  think,  aittbc»- 
Tised  him,  in  concert  with  Messrs,  Laird,  to  design  a  ship  wblch 
should  entirely  illustrate  his  own  conception.  On  the  l4ih  of 
July,  lS6t>,  Messrs.  Laird's  design  for  the  *Captttin'  was  mferred 
to  the  Controller's  department  by  the  Duke  of  S^>mrrpcL  Tiki 
days  after  (on  the  IGth)  Sir  John  Pskingtoa  took  his  teat  as 
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First  Lord,  and  on  the  20th  the  Controller  reported  in  general 
terms  that  Messrs,  Laird's  design  might  be  accepted ;  '  but,' 
added  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  *  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  pro- 
posed height  of  the  upper  deck  out  of  the  water,  viz.,  8  feet, 
combined  with  the  length  and  draught  of  water  of  this  design, 
will  be  satisfactory  for  a  seagoing  cruising  ship,' 

This  was  obvious ;  for  the  '  Captain  '  was  to  be  320  feet  long, 
requiring  12  feet  freeboard  to  make  her  safe  as  a  sail-carrying 
cruising  ship.  Nevertheless,  the  experiment  was  properly  de- 
termined upon,  knowing  well  that  great  caution  must  be  used 
when  under  sail,  and  with  the  confident  expectation  that,  if  it 
were  found  impossible  to  use  the  '  Captain '  as  a  sailing  ship,  a 
most  powerful  monitor  would  be  added  to  the  Navy.  From  this 
day  forward  to  her  launch.  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  and  Mr.  Reed 
continually  warned  the  Admiralty  and  the  public  of  the  hazardous 
character  of  such  a  ship  and  of  the  extreme  caution  necessary  in 
handling  her. 

On  tibe  2nd  of  August,  1866,  Mr.  Reed  remarked  that,  on 
farther  investigation,  he  found  the  stability  of  the  ^  Captain '  was 
not  so  undoubted  as  he  had  at  first  supposed.  On  September 
9th,  1867,  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  stated  that  ^  ships  with  low 
freeboards  would  upset  under  canvas  in  a  breeze  of  wind,  after 
receiving  a  moderate  inclination.'  Then,  pointing  out  that, 
under  certain  circumstances  of  sea  and  position,  *  at  11°  heel,  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  on  her  sails  would  carry  her  over,'  *  this 
element  of  danger,  says  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  *  requires  to  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  all  turret-ships  carrying  sail.' 

On  the  4th  April,  1868,  Mr.  Reed  stated  with  regard  to  low- 
freeboard  ships : — 

*  Should  she  roll  beyond  her  position  of  maximum  stability,  she 
would  have  her  time  of  roll  increased,  and  tho  following  circumBtances 
would  then  occur.  When  reaching  the  hollow  she  would  not  have 
finished  her  oscillation,  and  might  bo  still  rolling  towards  the 
approaching  wave ;  tho  alteration  of  the  direction  of  the  water  surface 
caused  by  the  front  of  the  approaching  wave,  instead  of  developing  in 
the  ship  a  greater  amount  of  stability  tending  to  right  her,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  ships  that  have  a  high  freeboard — would  diminish  what 
stability  there  was  remaining,  and  tho  danger  of  her  being  blown  over 
if  she  carried  sail  would  be  very  great.' 

On  the  3rd  March,  1869,  Mr.  Childcrs  having  then  been  in 
office  for  some  months,   Mr.   Reed   reported  to   him  that  the 

*  Captain '  would  have  a  freeboard  of  only  6^  feet,  '  utterly 
vnsafe  and  out  of  the  question  in  so  large  a  ship  without  a 

*  «twork;'  and  on  the  15th   March,   1870,  Sir  S.  Robinson 

1^  the  *  Captain'  was  immersed  22  inches  deeper 

than 
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than  her  design,  and  that  the  consequences  of  this  having  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Reed,  they  appeared  to  Sir  S.  Robinson 
450  serious  as  to  make  him  propose  that  the  final  payment  should 
he  deferred  until  the  ship  had  been  tried  at  sea. 

It   must  be   remembered  that,   for  a  length  of  320   feet,  as 
already  stated,  12  feet  freeboard  were  necessary  in  a  seagoing, 
sail-carrying  ship,  and  the  *  Captain '  was  ready  for  sea,  having 
not   much  much    more   than    half  that   amount   of  freeboard. 
Messrs.    Laird,    the  builders,  before   the  final    payment,  called 
<ittention  to  this  matter,  and  reouested  a  further  scientific  inves- 
tigation as   to  her   stability.     This    investigation    was  delayed 
until  August  by  the  Admiralty,   but  without  much  effect  upon 
the  final  result.     For  the  investigation  did  not  show  the  ship  \o 
be   more    critical    than  she  was  already  known   to    be  by  the 
Admiralty,  owing  to  the  many  reports  Mr.  Childers  had  received 
from  his  scientific  advisers. 

On  the  31st  May,  1870,  Sir  S.  Robinson,  having  been  at  sea 
with  the  *  Captain  *  and  '  Monarch,*  reported,  in  the  the  words 
of  an  unprejudiced  scientific  officer  who  was  sent  to  assist  him, 
*  The  "  Captain  "  is  not  a  ship  which  should  be  much  pressed 
under  sail ;  a  heel  of  14^  would  bring  her  gunwale  to  the  water, 
and  from  that  point  of  course  her  stability  would  very  rapidly 
decrease.' 

On  the  30th  June,  1870,  Sir  Thomas  Symonds,  the  admiral 
under  whose  command  the  ships  next  were,  reported  that  be 
deemed  no  freeboard  sufficiently  high  that  obliges  the  use  of  a 
forecastle,  and  recommended  the  height  of  the  'Sultan*  a  higt- 
freeboard,  broadside  ship,  as  that  to  be  a  adopted  for  turret- 
ships. 

Now  what  effect  had  all  these  various  reports  and  warnings 
<m  the  mind  of  Mr.  Childers?  It  may  confidently  be  said  that 
ho  totally  disregarded  them.  He  thought  himself  a  more  com- 
petent seaman,  a  more  skilful  shipbuilder  than  those  whose 
advice  bis  predecessors  had  accepted,  and  whom  the  countrj 
had  appointed  to  advice  him.  Indeed  before  the  *  Captain 
Lad  been  tried  at  soa,  he  had  determined  to  build  more  specimens 
oi"  her  class.  Mr.  Reed  before  the  Court- Martial  gave  evidence 
as  follows  : — *  I  should  state  to  the  court,  that  nearly  a  year  ago 
I  did  what  I  thought  was  right,  in  resisting,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
increase  the  number  of  "  Captains."  *  Mr.  Reed's  resistance  at 
length  succeeded  in  postponing  this  harebrained  proposal,  tilltb*' 
loss  of  the  '  Captain '  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever.  The  place  oi 
Chief  Constructor  was,  however,  made  too  hot  for  Mr.  Reed, ana 
lie  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office  with  all  the  accumulated 
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-experience  of  years.  Other  countries  are  benefiting  by  his  skill, 
whilst  our  Navy  suffers  from  Mr.  Childers'  incapacity.  To  try 
the  *  Captain '  at  sea  was  right — she  was  built  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  to  try  her  without  giving  full  information  to  the  officers 
entrusted  with  the  hazardous  experiment,  was  rashness  bordering 
on  insanity.  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
experienced  of  British  admirals,  who  was  commanding  the 
fleet  in  which  she  was  lost,  stated  before  the  Court-Martial,  that 
he  received  no  plans  either  from  the  Admiralty  or  from  the 
builders  of  the  ^Captain'  and  that  he  had  only  received  Sir 
Thomas  Symonds'  official  report,  from  which  Sir  Thomas 
Symond's  letter  above  alluded  to  was  excluded. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Childers,  Sir  S.  Robinson's  last  report  (in  addition  to 
all  his  former  reports),  in  which  he  distinctly  pointed  out  that 
when  the  *  Captain '  heeled  to  14%  she  was  in  danger  of  cap- 
sizing. Sir  Alexander  Milne,  who  had  been  on  board  the 
*  Captain '  all  day,  remarked  on  the  way  in  which  the  ship  was 
heeling  over.  If  he  had  been  informed  of  the  angle  at  which 
the  ship's  heel  became  dangerous, — information,  with  all  the 
other  depreciatory  reports  locked  up  in  Mr.  Childers's  bureau, — 
^e  would  have  shortened  sail  with  his  squadron,  rather  than  run 
•any  risk  to  one  of  the  ships  under  his  orders.  We  say  advisedly, 
he  would  have  made  the  fleet  shorten  sail,  for  if  the  admiral 
had  ordered  the  *  Captain'  alone  to  shorten  sail  before  any 
catastrophe  happened,  all  the  partizans  (and  they  were  many) 
of  low-freeboard  cruizers  would  have  assailed  him  with  reproach, 
for  damaging  her  reputation  in  comparison  with  the  high  free- 
board ships  of  the  fleet.  Any  sailor  can  say  how  the  ^  Captain' 
was  lost ;  any  sailor  can  say  how  she  might  have  been  afloat  to 
this  day. 

Captain  Burgoyne,  an  experienced  seaman,  tired  out  with  the 

fatigaes   of   the    day,    had    gone   to    rest.     The   lieutenant   of 

the  first-watch  had  received  orders  to  keep  his  station  in  order 

of  sailing.     The  night  was  squally,  but  he  carried  sail,  as  in 

-duty  bound,   to  keep  his   station.     During  his    watch  he   had 

-experienced  a  squall,  and  the  ship  had  come  safely  through  it. 

At  midnight   a  new  lieutenant  had  taken  charge.     The  ship 

-vas  in  her  station:  a  fresh  and  heavier  squall  struck  the  ship, 

'iaod  she  went  over.     If  Mr.  Childers  had  done  his  duty,  and 

flu^qnainted  Captain  Burgoyne  that  the  ship  should  on  no  account 

tie  allowed  to  heel  over  to  14*^,  as  that  heel  was  dangerous,  orders 

to  that  eflfect  would  have  been  in  the  night  order-book.     The 

lieatenant  would  have  shortened    sail    in   time,   and    the   ship 

^Minld  have  been  saved.     Poor  Captain  Burgoyne's  last  inquiry 
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on  board  his  stip  was,  *  How  much  does  she  heel  ?  *  The  last 
reply  was,  18  1  I  I  One  more  remark  as  to  the  culpability 
of  Mr.  Childers  in  this  sacrifice  of  Ufe.  The  'Captain'  w»» 
a  ship  of  tow  freeboard  ;  but  we  have  had  many  such  ships* 
Almost  all  corvettes  and  brigs  are  ships  of  low  freeboard. 
The  adage  known  to  all  seamen  is, — in  ships  of  high  £ti!«e- 
board,  shorten  sail  to  save  the  masts;  in  ships  of  low  freeboard, 
shorten  sail  to  save  the  ship.  For  this  reason  ships  of  higb 
freeboard  only  were  made  to  siiil  in  line  of  battle.  Their  duly 
was  to  carry  sail  to  keep  station  in  relative  distance  to  tbir 
admira!  and  their  consorts.  A  spar  might  be  lost  or  a  Kktl 
blown  away  in  this  duty,  but  the  ship  herself  was  not  coca- 
promised.  The  frigates  and  sloops  attached  to  a  fleet  were 
detached  from  the  line,  and  had  power  to  shorten  sail  to  nve 
themselves  without  reference  to  the  exact  bearing  of  the  admiimL 
But  the  *  Captain,'  an  experimental  sloop  of  low  freeboard,  an 
admirable  engine  of  war,  but  utterly  unfitted  for  line  of  batl]r« 
was  sent  by  tbe  Admiralty  without  a  word  of  warning,  to  cruise 
as  a  line-of-battle-ship.  It  is  as  well  that  these  facts  should  be 
considered  by  the  country.  One  word  more  on  this  painfuJ  sub- 
ject. If  a  railway  company  had  sacrificed,  through  its  negli- 
gence, 500  lives,  the  surviving  relatives  would  have  rcsceiTed 
compensation  at  the  hands  of  the  company,  and  the  sharehoMim 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  maladministration  of  their 
directors.  But  500  lives  are  sacrificed  by  the  prt>ceedingi  of 
a  Minister  (jf  the  Crown,  and  neither  he  nor  his  coileaigues  hare 
asked  the  tax -payers  to  contribute  any  recompense  for  the  Uvea 
so  shamefully  cast  away.  True  it  is,  that  the  liberalitjr  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  public  have  assisted  as  a  chanty  to  idi«7ia 
the  survivors  ;  but  the  claim  upon  the  country  is  strcmg,  aad 
we  trust  it  may  yet  be  satisfied. 

Flowing  out  of  this  event  we  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  Sir 
Spencer  Robinson.  Mr.  Childers,  in  his  great  xcal  for  e^mumj^ 
had  got  rid  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Coast  Guard,  of  the  Sfone* 
keeper-General,  of  the  Comptroller  of  Victualling,  of  the  Chief 
Engineer,  of  the  Chief  Constructor,  and  of  one  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  had  succeeded  in  banishing  the  trustworthy  aod 
able  Second  Secretary,  Mr,  Romaine,  because  he  would  not  give 
his  adhesion  to  the  work  of  destruction.  But  he  seemed  to  be 
closely  united  by  strong  personal  sympathy  to  his  two  cfaieT 
advisers,  Sir  S.  Dacres  and  Sir  S.  Robinson, 

Sir  S.   Dacres  has,   unlike   most   naval  officers,    consented 
serve  in  successive  Boanls  of  Admiralty  of  opposite  palit]ca» 
had  been  an  adviser  of  Sir  J.  Pakiogton — he  had  been  an  adviser 
4)f  Mr.  Corry.     He  was  in  ofhce  with  Mr.  Childers,  and  is  io 
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office  with  Mr.  Gosclien.  He  assented  to  Mr.  Childers's  reversal 
of  the  policy  he  recommended  to  Mr.  Corry,  and  he  candidly 
informed  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Committee  that  he  disapproved 
eatirely  of  most  of  Mr.  Childers's  changes.  No  doubt  be  will  be 
equally  compliant  to  Mr*  Goschen.  But  Sir  Spencer  Robinson 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Many  of  the  changes  which  he 
advocated  we  think  unwise ;  but  he  maintained  his  own  opinions 
manfully,  and  sought  no  personal  benefiL  Sir  Spencer  Robin- 
son was  one  of  the  admirals  whom,  with  Sir  F.  Grey,  Admiral 
£den,  and  others,  Mr.  Childers  had  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  active  list  of  the  Navy.  Like  the  other  oflieers  thus  treated, 
Sir  S|iencer  Robinson  felt  deeply  injured,  and  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  Controller  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  of  his 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  But  the  official  blandishments 
of  the  Prime  Minister  w^ere  brought  to  bear  upon  the  jusdy- 
incensed  Admiral,  His  request  to  remain  on  the  active  list  was 
refused,  but  he  was  informed— 

*  When  you  ultimately  rotire  from  the  office  you  now  hold^  my 
liords  will  urge  on  the  Treasury  to  give  full  consideration  in  settling 
tlie  amouut  of  your  pension,  not  only  to  the  highly  valuable  services 
petidered  by  you  to  the  Government  and  the  country,  but  also  to  tho 
whole  circumstances  of  your  appointment  and  to  the  consequences  of 
your  compulsory  retirement  from  tho  active  list,  under  tho  Order  in 
Council  of  22nd  February,  1870/ 

This  was  in  Jane,  in  September  the  'Captain'  was  lost,  and 
from  that  day  forward  Mr,  Cbilders  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sedulously 
devoted  themselves  to  making  Sir  Sjiencer  Robinson  the  scape* 
"  toat  of  this  criminal  blonder. 

Mr.  Childers,  having  ingeniously  sapped  Sir  Spencer  Robinson's 
character,  and  without  informing  his  colleagues  published  the 
Minute  already  alluded  to,  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  left 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  task  of  dismissing  the  Controller.  We  have 
not  space  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  extraordinary  correspond- 
ence which  ensued  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Spencer 
Robinson  in  the  interval  from  the  30th  January  to  the  12th 
February  :  but  we  think  it  is  the  first,  we  hope  the  only  occa- 
sion on  %vhich  an  English  Prime  Minister,  to  cover  a  colleague, 
requested  a  retiring  Minister  to  alter  the  date  of  an  official  Minute, 
Sir  S.  Robinson  declined,  as  any  gentleman  would,  to  be  guilty 
of  such  an  act.  His  pension  was  then  under  consideration  of  the 
Treasury,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  First  Lord.  Sir  Spencer 
Robinson  had  in  June  been  promised  full  consideration,  as  quoted 
abave;  but  having  declined  to  falsify  a  date  while  his  pension 
wmM sub  judice^  *  would'  our  readers  '  be  surprised  to  learn  *  that  he 
did  not  get  more  than  the  ordinary  pension?     When  the  public 
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come  to  know  these  iniquities,  is  it  too  inucli  to  hope  that 
only  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  but  other  gallant  ofticers,  of  wh( 
services  the  country  is  at  present  deprived,  may  be  compelled 
corae  back  to  the  profession   which  they  loved  so  well,  and  ii 
wliich  they  served  so  honourably? 

lo  pursuinj;^  our  chronological  record  of  na^iil  occurrences,  w 
must  now  note  the  return  of  the  flying  squadron.  It  will 
remembered  that  when  Mr,  Gladstone  took  office,  among 
various  retrenchments  which  he  and  his  First  Lord  suggcstccf, 
one  was  to  withdraw  many  of  the  small  cruising  ships  from  various 
stations,  and  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  oilicers  in  a  cruise  in  n 
frigate  squadron,  which  was  to  fly  all  over  the  world  and  be  found, 
whenever  any  international  disturbance  occurred,  exactly  where  it 
was  wanted.  In  these  days  of  telegraphs  and  steam,  they  said 
orders  could  at  once  be  forwarded,  and  it  was  absurd  to  ki 
vessels  cruising  on  foreign  stations  where  they  might  never 
required.  Those  who  preferred  the  former  system,  and  oursri 
among  the  number,  pointed  out  that  a  few  small  vessels  of  light 
draught  were  comparatively  inexpensive — that  one  or  two  of  thetn 
on  each  station  gave  the  means  of  protecting  our  commerce  agaioit 
barbarous  enemies  or  pirates,  and  afforded  our  consuls  and  consular 
jurisdiction  adequate  means  of  support.  In  addition  to  this,  and  it 
was  no  mean  advantage,  it  gave  young  officers  a  constant  training 
in  self-reliance;  when  far  away  from  any  higher  authority,  they 
had  opportunities  of  acting  upon  tlieir  own  judgment  in  aSmiis 
requiring  energy  and  promptitude,  and  frequently  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  country.  We  pointed  out  besides  that  telegrapht 
might  enable  the  authorities  to  *  call  squadrons  from  the  vaslj 
deep/  but  would  they  come?  and  at  least  it  was  certain  they 
could  not  come  by  telegraph. 

The  return  of  the  flying  squadron  was  accompanied  by  a  Par- 
liamentary paj>er  detailing  its  proceedings.  When  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  broke  out  in  July,  it  was  at  the  antipodes  and  ocu 
of  reach  even  of  telegraphs,  and  it  was  not  till  the  2otbof  August 
that  it  received  orders  to  sail  for  England  from  Valparaiso,  wliich 
were  immediately  obeyed,  the  squadron  reaching  England  five 
months  after  War  had  been  declared,  and  when  its  fortune  had 
been  practically  decided. 

The  result  of  (his  cruise  also,  which  was  performed  mt  high 
pressure  all  the  way,  was  doubtless  to  give  some  expr-;  a 

lew  officers;  but  in  spite  of  the  good  provisions  whiclj  m 

able  to  obtain,  it  would  appear  '  tliat  the  effect  of  the  cruise  has 
been*  (we  quote  the  words  of  the  Report)  *  to  stunt  the  physical 
devehipment  of  the  boys,  and  to  reduce  the  stamina  of  the  mefi«* 
The  Report  also  poinUout  that  the  sudden  and  extreme  alteratiiins 
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emperature  were  exceedingly  trying,  antl  savs  with  reference  to 
tlae  passage  across  the  North  Pacific:  'As  it  was  blowing  best 
part  of  a  gale  of  wind '(where  bitterly  cold  weather  was  expe- 
rienced), *for  some  considerable  part  of  the  time  accompanied  by 
a  heavy  sea,  the  men  were  necessarily  much  exposed  ;  and  in  view 
of  tlie  continuous  heat  they  had  been  subjected  to  during  the  last 
passage,  it   can  readily   be   believed  that   their  discomfort  w^as 
intense/      Similar    bad    weather    had    been    experienced  on   the 
passage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  the  principal  result  of  this  flying  cruise  to  the  country  seems 
to  have  been  the  wearing  out  of  two  good  frigates  and  the  loss  by 
desertion  of  300  men. 

Scarcely  had  the  flying  squadron  returned  and  Parliament 
assembled,  when  it  was  discovered  that,  another  economical  crisis 
having  affected  the  Admiralty,  they  had  determined  to  use  as  a 
transport  an  old  worn-out  store  ship,  which  had  seen  its  best  days 
half-a-dozen  years  before.  Questions  were  asked  in  Parliament 
as  to  whether  it  was  really  true  that  the  old  worn-out  *Meg<Tra' 
was  about  to  be  patched  up  to  make  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
following  in  the  track  of  the  Hying  squadron.  But  before  dis- 
cussing the  fitness  of  the  *  Megipra'  herself  for  this  voyage,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  examine  at  some  length  the  policy  which  dictated 
the  voyage  at  alL  When  Mr.  Childers  made  his  absurd  rule 
which  discharged  from  the  profession  Captains  who  had  not 
served  afloat  for  seven  years,  it  became  necessary  to  shorten  very 
much  the  periods  of  command  to  be  held  by  any  particular  officer. 
But  it  was  felt  that  though  the  *  personnel'  must  be  always  in 
a  transition  state,  the  ship  herself^ — the  *  materier — might  be 
capable  of  more  exhaustive  service.  Formerly  a  ship  was 
commissioned^  and,  failing  death  or  some  other  cogent  cause  of 
separation,  the  Captain,  the  officers,  and  crew  stuck  together  to 
the  end  of  a  commission,  generally  lasting  from  four  lo  five 
years.  As  a  rule  they  became  accustomed  to  each  other,  proud 
of  their  ship,  and  firmly  united  in  the  bonds  of  discipline.  They 
regarded  with  pride  an  association,  the  recollection  of  which 
might  pijssibly  include  many  stirring  adventures  and  much  good 
sen* ice  rendered,  and  looked  forward  with  regret  to  a  separation 
(rom  those  on  whose  gootl  qualities  they  could  mutually  rely. 

All  this  is  changed.     From  the  time  a  ship  leaves  the  dock- 

a  continuous  stream  of  officers  and  men  is  passing  through 

And  to  effect  this,  transports  are  employed  to  convey  this 

stAnt  change  of  men  to  the  ships  stationed  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  This  is  done  regardless  of  expense ;  and  it  has 
a  doable  disadvantage.  Transptjrts  arc  employed  to  do  that 
which  the  men-of-war  in  commission  ought  themselves  to  do  ; 

and 
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and  officers  and  men  are  kept  for  montlis  in  transports  as 
sengers,  doinp:  notliing,  instead  of  being  on  board  tLcir  own  si 
perfecting  their  drill  and  discipline. 

Two  or  three   instances  may  suffice  to  show  the  enori 
disadvantages  to  the  public  of  the  present  system.    At  Bermm 
lately,   it   was    decided    to    pay    off  and    recom mission    a 
vessels    of   the    West    Indian    Squadron.      Amongst    these    vr 
H,M,S.    *  Vestal.'     A  report  had  been  received   from   her  th^ 
she  could  be  kept  running  for  a  year  or  too  longer,  if  her 
were  thoroughhf  repaired.     H.M^S,  troopship  *  Himalaya  '  took 
the    new    crews    for   the    various    ships.      The    new   crew  eip* 
barked    on    board    the    *  VestaL'      Her   old    officers   and    crew 
returned  to  England.      No  sooner  had   the  new  crew  embarkd 
thaui  it  was  discovered  that  the  boilers  would  not  stand  moch 
more    work,    and    that   Bermuda   (Has  this  dockyard,  ton,  been 
reduced  ?)  had  not  the  means  to  repair  them.     The  *  Himala^m' 
brought    the    officers    and    crew   of   the   former    commission  to 
England,  and  within   a  few  days  the  'Vestal*  herself  followed, 
navigated   by  the    new  officers  and  crew,  to  effect  the  iie<?dfal 
repairs    in    England.      Here    we    had    another    example   of   the 
arrangements  of  a  Government  whose  claptrap  cry  is,  forsooth^ 
*  Efficiency  and  Economy/     Again,  the  *  Ocean,'  in  Chioa^  had 
her  new  crew  and  change  of  officers  completed  by  transport  withio 
the  last  two  3*ears,  and  now  that  ship  is  ordered  home  as  nnfit 
for  further  service. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  naval  discipline  will  undefitaild 
thoroughly  how  very  disadvantageous  it  mast  be  to  keep 
hundreds  of  men  in  idleness  as  passengers;  and  it  tnust  aLiO be 
apparent,  that  it  must  be  wiser  to  send  out  the  ship  in  a  aea- 
worthy  condition  of  thorough  repair  rather  than  to  put  officers 
and  crews  into  half-worn  ships,  which  will  begin  to  fail  them 
just  as  they  have  learned  to  act  together,  and  know  and  depend 
on  each  other. 

In  this  manner  it  came  about  that  the  'MegTPra*  was  cqg^ 
missioned  to  take  out  the  reliefs  for  three  ships  on  the  Austiuq^H 
station.  A  bad  ship  on  a  bad  errand.  The  *  Mcgaera,'  Hi^ 
old  iron  ship,  built  about  1849,  had  been  surveyed  in  1866,  and 
reported  fit  to  be  used  as  a  store-ship  for  two  years.  On  the 
strength  of  this  report,  she  was  used  during  the  late  administra- 
tion for  short  passages*  with  stores  to  Rio  Janeiro,  to  Ascension, 
and  to  the  ^lediterranean.  After  this  her  history  is  still  in 
doubt  Tem|>orary  repairs  were  ordered,  it  seems,  and  the  esti- 
mates cut  down  to  save  expense.  And  then  suddenly  this  old, 
worn-out  ship,  steaming  badly,  and  never  a  good  saijer,  is  sent 
on  a  senice   round  the  world  in  the   depth  of  the  aDtarctin 

wintrr. 
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At  that  very  time  the  *  Thalia*  and  tlae  'Urgent/  if 
•-not  other  transports,  were  lying  uncommissioned  and  unemployed 
in  our  home  ports.  But  it  would  have  cost  money  to  bring 
^these  vessels  into  commission,  and  so  the  old  store-ship  was 
employed.  The  route  chosen  for  her  also  showed  a  total  dis- 
Tepjard,  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  men,  but  for  the  safety 
cf  the  ship.  The  Suez  Canal  would  have  given  a  smoother  and 
^  safer  passage  for  such  a  ship  at  such  a  time  of  year;  but  a 
saving  again  was  to  be  effected,  and  the  ship,  in  addition  to  her 
Australian  cargo,  was  crammed  with  stores  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  order  to  attempt  to  show  a  low  transport  bill. 

No  sooner  were  the  stores  and  men  embarked  in  the  *  Meg^ra' 
than  it  was  found  she  leaked  from  stem  to  stern.  Remonstrances 
were  made  by  her  officers  and  crew  ;  but  the  orders  of  the 
Admiralty  hurried  her  away  from  Devonport  to  Cork.  There, 
again,  her  leaky  condition  was  plainly  manifested,  and  the  ship 
lightened  by  a  hundred  tons  of  stores. 

Faithful  reports,  no  doubt,  were  made  by  the  officers  at 
Cork,  so  far  as  they  could  see ;  but  the  ship  was  not  docked ; 
and  the  plates — so  thin  that  the  labourers  at  Sheemess  employed 
to  survey  her  could  put  a  knife  through  them- — could  not  be 
gauged  when  the  ship  was  afloat  and  filled  with  stores.  But 
in  spite  of  remonstrance,  in  spite  of  warning,  in  spite  of  en- 
treaty, the  *Megaera*  was  packed  off,  with  her  leaky  topsides, 
her  thin  plates,  her  heavy  cargo,  and  her  380  men.  What 
l)ecame  of  her  we  all  know.  Her  perilous  passage  ended  on  Sl 
Paul's  Island  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  the  examination  there 
seems  to  show  that  the  cause  of  the  leak  was  that  the  plates 
were  *  worn  through.' 

We  see  what  this  Administration  does  with  the  men.  Five 
hundred  drowned  by  their  culpable  negligence  in  the  *  Captain;' 
three  hundred  deserted,  on  account  of  their  recklessness,  from 
ihe  Flying  Squadron  ;  three  hundred  and  eighty  shipwrecked 
on  a  desert  island,  on  account  of  their  niggardliness,  from  the 
•  Alegapra ;'  and  if  we  add  the  cost  of  the  ships  so  sacrificed  to 
the  bill,  we  shall  not  find  so  much  saving  as  is  claimed  by 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Ministry. 

For  the  claim  of  this  Government  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country  has  been  based  entirely  upon  its  supposed  economy.  In 
the  three  successive  years  in  which  they  have  framed  the  Navy 
Estimates  they  boast  a  large  saving.  Let  us  test  this  claim- 
For  1869-70  a  saving  was  claimed  of  957,357Z.,  but  of  this 
i50O,960/.  was,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Childers,  due  to  Mr.  Corry's 
reforms  ;  35 6,39 7Z.  is,  therefore,  the  saving  in  the  first  year  of 
economy.     In  1870-71,  a  further  saving  is  claimed  of  746,111J. ; 
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so  that  the  total  saving  supposed  to  be  effected  in  three  ytars 
is  tu  be  obtained  by  multipl\iog  the  first  of  these  sumt  by  8, 
and  the  second  by  2^  and  adding  the  products.  This  sbevrs  a 
saving  in  three  years  of  2,561,413/,  fcr  contra^  we  have  the 
increase  in  this  year*s  estimate  385,826/.  and  500,000/.  uppTw- 
prlated  to  the  Naval  sei-vice  out  of  the  2,000,000/.  voted  as  a 
supplementary  estltnate  last  year,  when  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Prussia,  making  885,826/*,  which  reduces  the 
saving  in  three  years  to  1,675,587/,,  or  about  half-a-raillioo  a 
year ;  but  when  we  set  against  this  the  fact  that  our  iiavaI 
stores  have  been  reduced  from  a  stock  of  three*years  seasoned 
articles  in  store  to  a  hand*to<mouth  policy,  and  charge  the 
*  Captain*  and  *  Megaera/  worth  at  least  half-a-milli«in,  to  the 
account,  we  shall  find  that  the  saving  tu  the  country  has  restslled 
in  inefficiency  and  may  terminate  in  disaster.  The  cautioos 
and  strong  sense  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  has  pronounced  wmt- 
tence  on  the  Administration  which  he  generally  supportai^  aod 
which  he  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  save  from  folly.  Ins  caostsc 
and  terse  epigram,  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  he  has  stig^ 
matised  for  ever  the  military  and  naval  policy  of  the  pre^enl 
Administration: — ^'An  army  that  can't  march,  and  ships  that 
won^t  swim,^  as  the  result  of  three  years  of  boastful  ecooonucAl 
government. 

The  ships  that  won't  swim  deserve  something  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  After  the  loss  of  the  *  Captain,*  when  Mr. 
Cliildcrs  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  were  deviling  every 
means  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  their  shoulders,  liiey  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  appointing  a  Committee  of  scientific  and 
naval  men,  presided  over  by  a  colleague  of  their  own,  to  report 
on  the  designs  of  ships  of  wan  At  first,  reports  were  diligently 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  this  Committee  was  to  toftke  » 
searching  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  ^Cftptmia;* 
and  thus  another  stop  was  put  to  any  Parliamentary  inquiry  inta 
that  disaster.  Then,  when  the  order  of  reference  to  this  Com- 
mittee was  made  public,  it  was  found  that  it  was  nut  called 
upon  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  *  Captain  *  at  all*. 
from  whicli  consideration,  indeed,  it  was  etitirely  excluded* 
Nevertheless,  the  Government  organs  still  continued  to  mi%lcad 
the  public  by  calling  the  Committee  on  Designs  *  the  **  Captain  " 
Committee,'  which,  like  the  difficult  derivation  io  the  Latin 
Grammar  of  hicus  a  nan  luoeiido,  will  give  plenty  of  food  for 
inquiry  to  future  commentators. 

The  Committee  on  Designs  of  Ships  of  War  hns,  *  fv 

concluded  its  valuable  labours.      It  was  specially  sunn  * 

consider  the  ships  which  Mr.  Childers  caused  to  be  constru 
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The  *  Fury,'  as  we  anticipated  last  year — the  joint  prodoct,  as 
we  were  assured  by  the  'Times/  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr* 
t'liilders — has  entirely  disappeared  from  Pembroke  Dockyard, 
si»  that  we  shall  not  have  this  grand  opportunity  fur  ascertaining 
whether  Mr,  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Reed  is  the  better  shipbuilder. 
It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  '  Fury '  has  disappeared 
harmlessly  from  the  dockyard,  where  she  had  no  crew  and  was 
altogether  imaginary,  rather  than  that  she  should  have  gone 
down  with  all  hands,  as  befel  the  *  Captain.'  Mr.  Childers's  '  own  * 
sliips  —  in  whose  designs  we  are  not  aware  that  he  received 
the  valuable  assistance  of  the  Prime  Minister — are  the  'Devasta- 
tion* and  'Thunderer*  of  one  class,  and  the  'Cyclops/  'Hecate,* 
'Hydra/  and  '  Gorgon*  of  another*  Of  the  *  Devastation  *  and 
•^ Thunderer,'  the  Committee  on  Design  report  that  the  '  Devasta- 
tioQ  *  should  be  completed  with  a  heavy  superstructure,  to  give 
her  more  freeboard  ;  and  that  the  *  Thunderer  *  should  be  com- 
pleted as  originally  designed*  The  Committee  think  that,  as 
they  have  no  masts,  they  will  not  be  blown  over  lilte  the  *  Cap- 
tain/ Two  very  able  members  of  the  Committee,  Admirals 
Elliot  and  Ryder,  have  urged  strongly  what  they  consider  very 
grave  defects  in  these  ships ;  but  the  Committee  state — 

*  That  the  fact  has  necessarily  been  present  to  their  minds  that  the 

"  Devastation,"  as  well  as  her  sister  ship,  is  already  in  a  very  advanced 

state,  and  that,  once  satis  tied  as  to  her  safety  at  sea,  nothing  short 

,  of  very  ohvioua  defects  and  a  certainty  of  arriving  at  any  manifest 

ttftproTements  would  justify  them  in   introducing  into  a  carefully 

Rsonmdered  design  of  this  kind,  any  large  changes/ 

They  further  say  that  they 

'  foel  when  it  becomes  their  duty  to  re-axamino  their  design  regarded 

afi  A  type,  and  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  future  ships  of 

war,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  untrammelled  as  they  will  then  be  by 

oasiderationa  connected  with  the  heat  mode  of  treating  a  nearly  com- 

leted  hull,  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  our  colleagues,  and  other 

"modifications,  may  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment/ 

The  paraphrase  of  this  is,  *  We  can't  recommend  these  ships* 
Stop  the  **  Fury  /'  but,  as  the  **  Devastation  ''  and  **  Thunderer  *' 
are  both  far  advanced,  we  cannot  recommend  you  to  leave  them 
unfinished  and  waste  all  the  labour  and  material  already  ex- 
pended. It  does  not  much  matter  how  they  are  finished.  Try 
one  one  way,  and  one  another.  As  they  have  no  masts,  they 
won't  capsize;  so  go  on  and  prosper,  but  dont  do  it  nffain^ 

The  four  ships  of  the  *  Cyclops  *  breed  are,  howeverj  not  so 
well  spoken  of.  They,  too,  may  be  finished,  as  so  much  has 
been  spent  on  them*    They  may  prove  useful  vessels  for  the 

defence 
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defence  of  our  harbours  j  but  take  care  that  70a  choose  fine 
weather  for  proceed  ino^  even  from  one  port  to  another  an  oor 
storm-beaten  western  shore.  If  they  attempt  *  to  make  passages 
from  one  port  to  another  in  '  anythinj^  but  *  favourable  weather* 
they  would  be  dangerous  ships.  The  Sub-Committee  recom* 
mend  for  their  safety  a  superstructure.  With  this,  they  state^ 
'  these  ships  would  be  both  safe  and  steady  amongst  waves  of  a 
period  not  lon§^er  than  lOi  seconds.  Amon^t  waves  of  a  longer 
period  they  wi^iild  roll  considerably;  but  with  superstructures 
they  would  not  be  unsafe.*  The  Committee  on  Design  publish 
the  Report  of  the  scientific  Subcommittee,  which  reports  these 
ships  unsafe  under  certain  ordinary  conditions  without  super- 
structures; but  fimling  that  these  superstructures  would  interfere 
with  the  all-round  fire  of  the  guns,  recommend  that  no  super* 
structure  shall  be  added.  Truly  valuable  ships,  which,  if  left 
able  to  fight — the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended — miift 
run  the  risk  of  rolling  over  if  employed  in  going  from  pon  to 
port ;  or^  if  made  safe  for  a  coasting  voyage,  will  be  incapaci* 
tated  for  fighting  an  action  in  stormy  weather  in  the  narrow 
seas  !  Shade  of  Drake !  what  would  he  have  thought  of  such  a 
condition  for  ships  to  attack  a  S{>amsh  Armada?  Is  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  not  more  than  justified  in  his  friendly  criticism  00 

the  '  SHIPS  THAT  WOnV  SWIM  '  ? 

Our  chronicle  of  naval  events  would  not  be  complete  if  we 
omitted  to  notice  the  grounding  of  the  *  Agincourt,*  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Admiralty.  The 
squadron  is  coming  out  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  To  save  coal 
(one  of  the  chief  hobbies  of  this  Admiralty)  it  is  to  be  kept  well 
out  of  the  strong  current  running  through  the  Straits.  The 
squadron  is  what,  with  a  single  ship,  would  have  been  called  well 
clear  of  all  danger.  Admiral  Wellesley's  ship  was  clear  of 
danger,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  second  in  commaod  waa  90 
rigidly  bound  Ijy  the  prescribed  order  of  steaming  to  run  stem 
on  to  a  well-known  danger,  any  more  than  he  would  have  been 
bound  to  run  over  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  if  he  had  met  her  id  the 
Straits  steering  across  the  path  of  the  squadron.  Admtr 
Wellesley  was  no  doubt  shaving  it  close,  but  he  had  no  right 
expect  from  an  able,  experienced  officer  like  Admiral  WiliDot" 
such  unreasoning  pipeclay  obedience,  to  the  manifest  risk  of 
the  line  he  was  leading.  However,  the  mistake  being  nuicli^ 
and  a  display  of  vigorous  and  active  seamanship  having  «iTed 
the  ship,  a  court-martial  investigates  the  matter,  tries  the  captain 
and  two  officers  of  the  ^  Agincourt,'  and  inflicts  on  them  wlat 
it  considers  suflicient  punishment.  The  Admiralty,  who  feel 
that  with  the  *  Megjera/  and  '  Slaney/  and  *  Psyche^*  and  *  Cap 
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tain'  lost,  and  the  general  course  of  their  administnation  much 
discredited,  something-  must  be  done  to  recover  their  reputation, 
determine  to  show  what  strong-  men  they  are,  and  sacrifice 
both  the  admirals  to  save  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  the  public  conscience,  that  it  is  wrong  to 
punish  any  one  without  givinfl^  him  an  opportunity  to  defend 
himself.  This,  unless  the  Prerogative  is  again  to  set  up  the 
Star  Chamber,  is  still  the  privilege  of  every  Englishman.  The 
sacrifice  of  Admiral  Welleslcy  is  probably  the  meanest  act 
ever  perpetrated  by  public  m^in.  A  year  ago  he  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  North  America ;  a  command  was,  however, 
required  for  an  excellent  officer,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  The  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
falling  vacant,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Admiral  Wellesley,  asking 
him  to  resign  the  most  important  command  in  peace,  except  the 
Mediterranean,  which  an  Admiral  can  hold,  and  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Fleet.  He  declined;  a  further  communi- 
cation was  made  to  him,  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  war,  and 
that  he  was  looked  to  as  the  man  to  command  the  Channel  Fleet. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  command  forced  upon  him  ;  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
minister  was  cleverly  provided  for  in  a  pleasant  command. 
Admiral  Wellesley  came  home  and  found  that  our  Ministry 
had  determined  not  to  go  to  war,  and  that  he  had  been  juggled 
out  of  his  command  under  false  pretences.  The  change  of 
station  brought,  of  course,  its  expenses,  and  the  Channel  command 
was  less  highly  paid  than  the  North  American.  The  Admiralty 
were  so  afraid  of  exposure,  however,  that  they  increased  the  pay, 
especially,  for  Admiral  Wellesley,  in  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet.  And  now  this  man,  on  whom  a  year  ago  they  relied 
(or  said  they  relied),  above  all  others,  to  command  a  fleet  in  war, 
is  deprived  of  his  command  without  trial  for  what  is  at  the  worst 
but  one  slight  error  in  judgment,  which  could  not  have  happened 
if  he  had  been  well  supported  by  the  officers  appointed  for  this 
special  purpose. 

Two  points  of  detail  here  arise  for  consideration  ;  and  first, 
we  think  that  the  old  plan,  which  allowed  an  Admiral  to  select 
his  staff  officers,  shoyld  be  revived.  It  is  for  the  public  good 
that  the  officer  who  is  responsible  to  the  country  should  have  the 
selection  of  those  who  are  to  carry  out  his  orders.  A  complete 
chain  of  responsibility  can  never  be  established  unless  all  the 
staETare  men  whose  peculiarities  are  known  to  the  Commander- 
ia-Chief,  and  on  whose  zealous  and  friendly  co-operation  he  can 
fully  rely.     The  same  argument  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 

second 
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second  officer,  be  \xq  commander  or  first  lieutenant,  in  everv 
sbip.  The  captains  should  select,  under  certain  restrictiona,  aad 
we  should  then  see  discipline  maintained  in  a  more  harmonious 
manner.  Secondly,  we  earnestly  trust  that  no  ignorant  popular 
outcry  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  class  of  Navigating 
Officers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  one  carefully 
trained  officer  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  details  of  navi- 
gation, therefore  all  the  other  officers,  from  the  captain  down- 
wards, must  be  supposed  to  know  nothing  about  it  The 
captain  ought  to  be  a  good  seaman,  a  good  navigator,  a  good 
gunner,  a  good  drill  ;  but  he  has  to  superintend  all,  and  time 
would  fail  him  for  his  other  duties  if  lie  were  to  attempt  per- 
sonally to  perform  the  hourly  duties  which  devolve  upon  the 
navigating  officer.  Constant  observations  for  the  latitude  and 
longitude  by  day  and  night,  constant  observations  to  correct  the 
compasses  and  estahlish  their  deviation,  variation,  and  local 
attraction;  the  care  of  all  the  sounding  apparatus,  the  certaintv 
that  men  can  steer  and  take  the  lead,  the  care  of  the  anchor- 
gear  and  ground-tackle  and  steering  apparatus;  the  care  of  tbe 
charts,  of  the  instruments,  and  of  the  winding  and  rating  of 
the  chronometers ;  the  care  of  the  stowage  of  the  hold,  of  the 
economical  issue  and  use  of  stores,  and  of  the  accurate  survey  of 
unknown  anchorages,  the  due  record  of  every  occurrence  in  the 
ship*s  log ;  at  sea  constant  attention  to  the  position  on  the  chait, 
and,  in  going  in  and  out  of  harbour,  the  supervision  of  the 
pilotage,  give  him  quite  enough  for  one  man  to  attend  ta* 
If  you  make  the  captain  do  all  these  duties  personally,  jod 
must  appoint  another  captain  to  do  captain's  work  ;  if  you  lente 
it  to  be  done  by  any  lieulcnaot,  it  will  not,  in  many  cases,  be  so 
well  done  as  at  present,  because  a  young  lieutenant  will  ordinarily 
be  selected  for  the  duty,  and  the  duties  named  require  pmctiw 
and  experience.  Besides,  the  navigating  officer  is  expected  to 
be  a  pilot  for  the  English  Channel,  and,  in  war,  ships  will  be  lost 
if  you  have  not  an  officer  so  qualified.  We  trust,  therefore,  tb*i^ 
this  valuable  class  will  not  be  improved  out  of  the  Englis^J 
Navy, 

The  Admiralty,  however,  if  not  prepared  to  add  the  details 
of  the  navigating  duties  to  the  already  serious  labours  of » 
captain,  seem  to  have  determined  that  he  shall  at  leAst  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  duties  of  the  medical  officers.  Among  tl^ 
economies  of  the  present  Ministry  has  been  a  reduction  of 
the  numbers  of  medical  naval  officers,  and  their  want  may  be 
seriously  felt  at  any  moment.  But  in  the  Navy,  not  only  medicJ 
but  surgical  duties  are  required.    The  medical  duty  may  perhap* 

be 
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be  performed  if  the  Admiralty  will  only  reprint,  for  the  use  of 
officers,  Smollett's  famous  advice :  ^  When  the  sick  sailor  com- 
plains, give  him  the  key  of  the  medicine  chest  and  stop  his 
grog,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  give  you  no  more  trouble.'  But 
die  surgical  duty  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  It  will  not 
do  to  hand  the  surgical  instruments  to  the  wounded  man. 

We  have  one  slight  glimpse  of  the  working  of  this  economy. 
A  piratical  outrage  had  occurred  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
Fifteen  persons  claiming  British  protection  had  been'  murdered. 
Captain  Robinson,  of  the  ^Rinaldo,'  was  called  upon  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Straits  to  inflict  the  necessary  punishment  upon 
these  freebooters.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  perform  his  duty  in 
a  manner  that  shews  that  there  is  not  any  decay  of  spirit  in  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Navy.  Condign  punishment  is  inflicted, 
and  in  doing  so  eleven  of  our  men  are  wounded,  and  there  is  no 
medical  officer  to  attend  to  their  wounds.  It  is  gratifying  to 
believe  that,  so  soon  as  this  was  known  at  the  Admiralty  a 
medical  officer  was  appointed  to  the  ^Rinaldo.' 

The  wasted  time  of  Parliament  this  Session  prevented  that 
inquiry  into  the  supply  of  stores  for  the  Navy,  and  especially  of 
coal,  which  is  so  necessary ;  but  the  fright  which  Government 
received  last  year  has  led  them  to  do  something  to  replenish  the 
foreign  coal  depots,  though  we  fear  the  quality  is  still  very 
inferior.  Fortunately,  too,  for  the  country,  Mr.  Childers  and 
Mr.  Baxter  have  left  the  Admiralty.  We  may  hope  for  honest 
and  straightforward  information  from  Mr.  Goschen,  so  far  as  he 
knows ;  and  we  have  a  political  Secretary  who  is  not  likely  to 
undertake,  on  his  own  unchecked  responsibility,  the  duties  of 
purchase  and  sale. 

The  present  Government  have,  however,  added  nothing  to 
the  ironclad  navy  since  they  came  into  office,  except  completing, 
in  a  dilatory  manner,  the  ships  commenced  by  their  prede- 
cessors.    We  have — 

FiBST  Class. 

Hercules,    built  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Sultan  „        Conservative  Government. 

Second  Class. 

Audacious  „        Conservative  Government. 

Invincible 


Iron  Duke, 

Swiftsure 

Vanguard  „  „ 

Triumph  „  „ 


n 
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Thibd  Class. 

BcUeroplion 

» 

Duke  of  Somerset. 

Lord  Warden 

}) 

j> 

99 

Minotaur 

» 

J 

99 

Agincourt 

>j 

99 

Northumberland 

9) 

99 

Royal  Alfred 

J> 

99 

Repulse 

» 

» 

Penelope 

» 

99 

Lord  Clyde 

9> 

9 

99 

Fourth  Class. 

Achilles 

)9 

Duke  of  Somerset. 

Royal  Oak 

n 

99 

99 

Prince  Consort 

n 

99 

91 

Valiant 

99 

99 

99 

Caledonia 

9> 

99 

99 

Ocean 

» 

99 

99 

Hector 

n 

99 

99 

Zealous 

>» 

99 

99 

Fifth  Class. 

Black  Prince 

9) 

Duke  of  Somerset. 

Warrior 

»» 

>j 

99 

Defence 

99 

99 

99 

Resistance 

99 

99 

99 

Sixth  Class. 

Pallas 

99 

Duke  of  Somerset. 

Favorite 

99 

9 

9 

99 

The  '  Monarch '  is  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  also,  and  *  Glatton' 
and  '  Hotspur '  are  the  creation  of  the  Conservative  Admiralty. 
The  *  Rupert '  is,  indeed,  the  only  vessel  which  is  the  creation  of 
Mr.  Childers's  Administration.  For  we  have  already  discussed 
the  monstrosities  which,  under  the  names  of  ^  Devastation/ 
*  Thunderer,'  '  Cyclops,'  '  Hecate,'  '  Gorgon,'  and  *  Hydra,'  dis- 
figure alike  the  Navy  List  and  the  sea,  and  have  been  reported 
on  so  unfavourably  by  the  Committee  on  Design,  and  none  of 
which  are  yet  ready  for  commission. 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  this  Government  has  done 
something  to  increase  our  gunboat  classes.  The  *  Staunch,' 
built  by  Mr.  Corry,  is  an  admirable  example,  and  some  ten,  at 
least,  of  a  similar  type  are  in  course  of  construction  which  will 
do  good  service  in  the  protection  of  our  ports. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  evil  effects  of  Mr.  Childers's 
scheme  of  Naval  Retirement.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has 
arrested  all  promotion,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  spirit  of  just 

expectation 
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expectation  of  promotion  which  formerly  encouraged,  in  ever  so 
slight  a  degree,  the  zealous  naval  officer.     The  country  was  per- 
suaded into  the  belief  that  the  considerable  sum  it  had  to  pay 
for  compulsory  retirement  would  give  a  flow  of  promotion  and 
younger  officers.    The  reply  is,  that  there  is  literally  now  hardly 
any  promotion,  and  that  in  the  year  now  elapsed  only  1  flag- 
officer,  6  captains,  13  commanders,  and  27  lieutenants  have  been 
promoted,  and  there  have  been  71  cadets  entered ;  whilst  977 
officers  in  the  lower  ranks  pine  hopelessly  for  expected  advance- 
ment    And  yet  still  the  best  men  of  all  ranks  are  arbitrarily 
compelled  to  retire.     Take  two  cases.    Vice-Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Kellet  is  Commander-in-Chief  in  China, — no  man  more  active, 
or,  looking  to  his  great  reputation  and  experience  in  those  seas, 
xnore  difficult  to  replace.     Yet  on  a  given  day  he  becomes  sixty- 
five,  and  his  command  ends,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  country. 
In  the  spring  certain  information  was  required  as  to  some  ^of 
our  ironclads,  which  were  unjustly  suspected.     Captain  Richard 
Asbmore  Powell,  who  had  recently  served  as  Commodore  in  the 
Pacific,  was  an  officer  who  had  great  general  and  special  experi- 
ence in  the  service  and  in  command  of  ironclads.     His  opinion 
was  justly  looked   upon   as   exceptionally   valuable.     He   was 
appointed  to  the  *  Vanguard,*  to  report  upon  that  ship  and  others 
of  her  class.     Within  a  month  or  two  of  his  appointment,  and 
before  he  had  reported,  he  became  fifty-five.     He  was  anxious 
to  serve,  he  is  hale  and  active,  and  no  better  or  more  trusted 
officer  exists ;  but  the  Admiralty,  before  they  could  receive  a 
Report  from  an  officer  appointed  by  them  a  short  time  before,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  profession,  suddenly  cut  this  experienced 
officer  short  in  his  career  and  send  him  into  retirement. 

The  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  itself — which  was  to  be 
a  school  for  admirals,  as  well  as  other  officers  and  seamen — is 
given  in  a  manner  which  shews  that  all  the  boast  about  obtaining 
an  efficient  list  of  fiag-officers,  by  a  costly  and  cruel  retirement 
scheme,  has  ended  without  effecting  the  desired  result.  Mr. 
Childers's  private  secretary  commands  the  Flying  Squadron; 
Sir  Sydney  Dacres'  fiag- captain  is  appointed  to  succeed  the 
ill-used  Admiral  Wellesley  in  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet, 
this  officer  having  been  constantly  employed  in  good  commands 
for  many  years  past 

The  whole  profession  is  in  a  state  of  ferment  There  is  no 
longer  the  happy  aspiration,  '  Shall  I  live  to  fight  a  successful 
action  ?  Shall  I  enrol  my  name  on  the  record  of  fame  ?  Shall 
I  too  achieve  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey  ? '  but  the  sole 
question  is,  'How  soon  shall  I  be  forced  to  retire?  how  soon 

will 
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will  my  nei^libour  be  forced  to  retire?  and  wliich  of  tlie  mani- 
told  sc'liemes  of  retirement  will  be  the  most  profitable?  ' 

Tiie  Admiralty,  as  administeretl  by  Mr,  Childers,  has  signally 
failed  ;  but  we  hope  to  see,  even  if  the  Liberals  continue  in 
office,  that  the  Navy  shall  again  become  an  honourable  profession, 
and  not  a  grasping,  cheese-paring  trade.  Unless  this  happens, 
and  happens  speedily,  the  public  spirit  which  has  animateti  in 
happier  days  our  naval  councils  is  gone  for  ever. 


Abt.  VI* — 1.  Report  on  Tuii^pih  Trusts,     1871. 

2.  Return  of  Ruiiway  Amafgaviations,     1868. 

3.  Annual  Railway  Statistics.    Puhlic  General  Acts  relating  to 
Railwai/s.      Tramways  Ad.     1870. 

4.  Gas  and  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts^     1847. 

5.  Reports  on  Teler/raphs,     1871. 

6.  Local  Government  Bill.     1871. 

THERE  is  always  danger  that  a  new  principle^  wheo  it  bs 
once  found  acceptance,  will  be  invested  with  a  degree  ol 
absoluteness  and  universality  which  no  principle  of  human  action 
can  deserve  i  and  that  it  will  be  applied  without  reference  to  tlie 
circumstances  under  which  alone  it  is  true,  or  to  the  modifica- 
tions to  which,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  subject  And 
there  is  the  further  danger,  that  when  this  is  found  out,  a  rc^ftc- 
tion  may  set  in  against  the  principle  itself,  and  cause  it  to  be 
abandoned  in  cases  to  which  it  properly  applies.  The  litter 
danger  is,  perhaps,  the  more  serious  of  the  two. 

Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  CM* 
of  one  of  the  leading  principles,  if  not  the  leading  priaciple,  »f 
political  economy  ;  viz.  the  doctrine  *  that  individual  interest,  if 
let  alone,  will  do  more  to   produce  wealth  than  any  organiswl 
action  of  Government,*  and  of  the  inference  that  this  motive 
power,  coupled  with  its  natural  governor,  competition,  is  sufficient 
to  regulate  all  cases  where  one  man  produces  what  another  wants. 
The  great  masters  of  the  science  have,  of  course,  always  rcco^* 
nised,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  limits  of  this  principle;  but  in 
practice  and  common  opinion  it  has  often  been  carried  Uio  faf- 
At  the  present  moment  we  are  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  re- 
action.    There  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
call  for  Government  interference  on  all  sorts  of  pretences  in  all 
sorts  of  cases,  in  many  of  which  it  can  do  nothing  but  harm. 
At  such  a  moment  it  is  not  inopportune  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
in  one  special  and  exceptional  department  of  human  indostry 
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Low  far  the  above  principle  is  applicable ;  what  are  its  limita- 
tions ;  andy  where  it  fails,  what  can  be  substituted  for  it. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  large  and  constantly  increas- 
ing class  of  industrial  undertakings,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
Talue  to  the  public,  and  which  return  ample  profit  to  the 
capital  and  industry  bestowed  on  them,  but  which  yet  are 
not  and  cannot  be  regulated  by  competition.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  speculative  interest  to  ascertain  what  these  undertakings 
are,  and  what  are  the  characteristics  which  they  possess  in 
c^ommon,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  recognise  and  define  them. 
It  is  a  matter  of  much  more  serious  and  practical  interest  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  best  way  in  which  they  may  be  managed 
and  regulated  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
from  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  and  probably  fruitless  to  attempt  to,  deal" 
vith  these  questions  a  priori  or  by  way  of  deduction.     The  more 
pi^ctical  and  satisfactory,  though  more  tedious,  plan,  is  to  take  the 
^v-eral  undertakings  of  which  we  are  speaking  in  detail,  to  ascer- 
tain tlieir  several  characteristics,  and  then  to  examine  the  manner 
^  ^hich  they  have  been  hitherto  dealt  with,  and  the  manner  in . 
^I^ich  it  may  be  possible  to  deal  with  them  hereafter. 

Ilie  following  is,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  a  tolerably  com- 
plete list  of  these  undertakings : — Harbours  and  natural  Navi- 
^^ions,  Canals,  Docks,  Lighthouses,  Roads,  Bridges  and 
Fei^xes,  Railways,  Tramways,  Gasworks,  Waterworks,  the  Post- 
oflSoe,  and  Telegraphs. 

Ixi  some  of  these,  e.  g.  Docks,  Railways,  Gasworks  and  Tele- 
gj^phs,  competition  has  been  attempted;  whilst  others  have 
citlici'  in  the  hands  of  private  undertakers  or  of  Government 
be^n  monopolies  from  their  commencement 

£(ut  in  none  of  them  has  competition  proved  to  be  successful^ 

ot  even,  in  the  long  run,  possible.     It  is  of  great  importance 

ibat  this  point  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  since  it  is  only 

in  those  cases  which  competition  cannot  regulate,  and  in  which. 

monopoly  is  inevitable,  that  the  questions  we  are  discussing  can 

arise. 

Is  there,  then,  any  general  characteristic  by  which  these 
undertakings,  or  others  of  a  similar  kind,  may  be  recognised  and 
distingaished  from  undertakings  which  are  governed  by  the 
ordinary  law  of  competition. 

It  is  not  large  capital^  for  thongh  most  of  them  require  large 
capital,  acme  gas  and  water  companies,  which  are  complete 
monopoliea,  have  capitals  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  thousand 
pomm ;  whilst  other  enterprisea,  with  enormoua  capitals,  tf.  g. 
pMftlei^  inamance  officea,  ahipping  companies,  are  not  monopolies. 
t^l^^Ao.  262.  2  H  It 
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It  is  not  poiilive  laWy  for  few  of  them  liave  a  monopoly  expiesslj 
granted  or  confirmed  bj  law ;  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases 
where  snch  a  monopoly  happens  to  have  been  so  granted  or  con- 
firmed, it  would  have  existed  without  such  grant  or  confirmation. 

Thej  all  agree  in  supplying  necessaries.     But  this  alone  is  no 
test,  for  butchers  and  bakers  supply  necessaries. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  have  extrusive  possession  or  occupation 
of  certain  jteculiarly  favourable  portions  of  landj — e.  g.  docks,  oi 
^e  river-side ;  gas  and  water  companies,  of  the  streets.  But  this 
is  only  true  in  a  limited  sense  of  such  undertakings  as  the  post- 
ofiBce,  telegraphs,  or  even  of  roads  and  railways ;  and  a  mine,  a 
quarry,  or  a  fishery,  has  equally  possession  of  specially  favoared 
sites  without  generally  or  necessarily  becoming  a  monopoly. 

The  article  or  convenience  supplied  by  them  is  hfid  ^^ 
cannot  be  dissevered  from  the  possession  or  user  of  the  land  or 
premises  occupied  by  the  undertaking.  The  undertaking  does  not 
produce  an  article  to  be  carried  away  and  sold  in  a  diMant 
market,  but  a  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  undotaking  itself,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lirbours,  roads,  railways,  post-office,  and 'tele- 
praphs ;  or  an  article  sold  and  used  on  the  spot  where  it  is  pro- 
duced, as  in  the  case  of  gas  and  water. 

Again,  in  most  of  these  cases  the  convenience  afibided  or 
article  produced  is  one  which  can  be  increased  almost  indefinitely, 
without  proportionate  increase  of  the  original  plant;  so  that  to 
set  up  a  rival  scheme  is  an  extravagant  waste  of  capital. 

There  is  also  in  some  of  these  undertakings,  and  notoriously 
in  the  cases  of  the  Post-office,  of  telegraphs,  and  of  railways, 
another  consideration,  viz.,  the  paramount  importance  of  certainty 
and  harmonious  arrangement  In  the  case  of  most  industries— 
€,g,  in  that  of  a  baker — it  would  be  easier  to  know  what  to 
do  if  there  were  one  instead  of  several  to  choose  from;  but 
this  consideration  is  in  such  a  case  not  paramount  to  considera- 
tions of  cheapness.  In  the  case  of  the  Post-office  and  Telegrapbs, 
certainty  and  harmony  are  the  paramount  considerations.  The 
inconvenience  would  be  extreme  if  we  had  to  consider  and  cboose 
tlic  mode  of  conveyance  every  time  a  letter  is  dispatched,  or  if* 
telegram  sent  from  any  one  station  could  not  be  dispatched  to  all 
other  stations. 

The  following  then  appear  to  be  the  characteristics  of  under- 
taking's wliich  tend  to  become  monopolies : — 

1.  What  they  supply  is  a  necessary. 

2.  They  occupy  peculiarly  favoured  spots  or  lines  of  land. 

3.  The  article  or  convenience  they  supply  is  used  at  the  pl*^ 
where  and  in  connection  with  the  plant  or  machinery  by  wHcn 
it  is  supplied. 

4.  This 
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4.  This  article  or  convenience  can  in  general  be  largely,  if  not 
indefinitely,  increased,  without  proportionate  increase  in  plan 
and  capital. 

§4  Certainty  and  harmonious  arrangement,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  unity,  are  paramount  considerations. 

These  conclusions  are  neither  as  clear  or  as  complete  as  could 
be  wished.  And  though  interesting  in  a  speculative  point  of 
view,  they  do  not  lead  immediately  to  any  important  practical 
consequence.  But  the  further  question  which  we  proposed  to 
consider,  viz.,  what  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  these  under- 
takings, is  one  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  many  problems — 
economical,  political,  and  social — ^which  are  pressing  for  imme- 
diate solution. 

The  two  great  alternatives  seem  to  be : 

(1.)  Ownership  and  management  by  Private  Enterprise  and 
Capital. 

(2.\  Ownership  and  management  by  Government,  Central  or 
Loca}. 

In  the  former  we  include  all  cases  in  which  those  who  under- 
take the  work  derive  personal  gain  from  capital  which  they  invest 
in  it ;  and  in  the  latter  all  cases,  whether  of  management  by  the 
central  government,  by  municipal  bodies,  by  local  boards,  or  by 
public  trusts  or  commissions,  in  which  no  private  capital  is 
invested,  except  by  way  of  loan,  and  no  profit  made  by  indi- 
viduals. 

Before  entering  in  any  detail  upon  the  examination  of  these 
two  alternatives,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  have  been 
regarded  by  competent  authorities  in  this  country  and  in  France 
respectively.  The  following  are  Mr.  Mill's  observations  on  this 
subject  ('Political  Economy,'  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi.  s.  11)  : — 

'  The  third  exception  which  I  shall  notice  to  the  doctrine  that 
Government  cannot  manage  the  affairs  of  individuals  as  well  as  the 
individuals  themselves,  has  reference  to  the  great  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  individuals  can  only  manage  the  concern  by  delegated 
agency,  and  in  which  the  so-called  private  management  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  hardly  bettor  entitled  to  be  called  management  by  the  persons 
interested,  than  administration  by  a  public  of&cer.  Whatever,  if  left 
to  spontaneous  agency,  can  only  bo  done  by  joint-stock  associations, 
will  often  bo  as  well,  and  sometimes  better  done,  as  far  as  the  actual 
work  is  concerned  by  the  State.  Government  management  is,  indeed, 
provdtbially  jobbing,  careless,  and  ineffective ;  but  so  likewise  has 
generally  been  joint-stock  management.  The  directors  of  a  joinf- 
stock  company,  it  is  true,  are  always  sharbholdcrs ;  but  also  the 
members  of  a  government  are  invariably  tax-payers  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  directors,  no  moro  than  in  that  of  governments,  is  their  proportional 
share  of  the  benefits  of  good  management,  equal  to  the  interest  thoy 
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vmj  poesiUy  haTO  in  mjA-manageineiit,  ctgh  witHont  reckoniDg  ihm 
Inlertfil  of  tbeir  eftae.  It  majr  be  objected,  that  ibo  sharelioldfin^  in 
tkeit  f9ollectiTo  dukzmcier,  exercise  a  certain  eoutrol  ovor  the  dinctun, 
ttad  hftTe  almoet  alwu^rs  full  power  to  remove  them  from  office* 
Pnctieallj,  however,  the  difficnlCj  of  exercising  this  power  is  foQii<l 
to  be  flo  greai»  th&i  it  is  hmrdl  j  ever  exercised  except  in  caaes  of  sodt 
iltgrantlj  nnskilfnl^  or^  at  least,  nnsaocessful  manAgemeiit»  wm  woqJiI 
gemer&llv  prodooe  the  ejection  from  office  of  mAnngers  appointed  hf 
the  Government  Ag&inst  the  eecnrity  afforded  hy  meotiags  of 
sh«reholdeiK  and  by  their  indiridoiil  inspection  and  cnqairios^  niajr 
be  placed  Uie  greater  publicity  and  more  active  discuaaton  and 
oonuneni,  to  bo  expected  in  free  conn  tries  with  regard  to  aialrs  tt» 
iriiidi  the  geneial  government  takes  part  The  defects^  tbcitxforv*  oC 
Govemmqnt  maiuigement,  do  not  seem  to  be  nooessarilj  ntacb  greater* 
if  necessarily  greater  at  all,  than  those  of  management  by  joint  stock. 

*  The  trtie  reasons  in  lnvour  of  leaving  to  voluntarily  associations  all 
nch  things  as  they  are  competent  to  perform^  would  exist  in  eiioal 
elrength  if  it  were  certain  that  the  work  itself  would  be  as  frell  or 
better  done  by  public  officers.  These  reasons  have  been  already 
pointed  out :  the  mischief  of  overloading  the  chief  fnnctionariea  of 
Govemmctit  with  demands  oii  their  attention,  and  diverting  them  from 
dnties  which  they  nlono  can  discharge,  to  objects  which  can  be  iitfll- 
ciently  well  attained  without  thtm :  the  danger  of  lumoooMarilx 
swoUmg  the  direct  power  and  indiroct  in£iienoe  of  Goveri' »«**»'>  -^fvl 
multiplying  occasions  of  collision  between  its  agents  a  :a 
citizeus;  and  the  still  greater  incxpodioncy  of  coDContii»iiii^  m  m 
domiuimt  bureaucracy,  all  the  skill  and  experience  in  the  maxkftgeoiaiit 
of  large  interests,  and  all  the  power  of  orgauixed  action,  exiaCutg  in 
the  community :  a  practice  which  keeps  the  citixens  in  a  i«lali<n  to^ 
the  Government  like  that  of  children  to  their  guardians  and  is  a  aiaxs» 
cause  of  the  inferior  capacity  for  political  life  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  the  over  governed  countries  of  the  Ckmtinenl, 
with  or  without  the  forms  of  representative  government  

^  But  although,  for  these  reasons,  most  things  which  are  likely  la 
be  even  tolerably  done  by  voluntary  associations,  should,  genofally 
npeaking,  be  left  to  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  manner  in  which 
Inooe  associations  perform  their  work  should  be  entirely  unoontroUod 
by  the  Government.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  agency,  oC 
whatever  nature,  by  which  a  service  is  performed,  is  certain,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be  virtually  single ;  in  which  a  practical 
monopoly,  with  all  the  power  it  confers  of  taxing  the  oommunity* 
cannot  be  prevented  from  existing.  1  have  already  more  than  oooa 
adverted  to  the  case  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Companies,  among  whi^ 
though  perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  competition  none  reaUj  Idus 
place,  and  practically  they  are  found  to  be  even  more  inespoM&fe 
and  unapproachable  by  individual  complaints  than  the  Qovmunml. 
There  are  the  expenses  without  the  advantages  of  pluimlity  of  agsacy  ; 
and  the  charge  made  for  servioes  which  cannot  be  diapered  with,  1% 
in  substance,  quite  as  much  c^ompulsory  taxation  as  U  inpoaid  bj 
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law :  there  are  few  liotiseliolders  who  make  any  distinction  between 
iheir  '*  water  rate  "  and  their  other  local  taxes.  In  the  case  of  these 
particular  services  the  reasons  preponderate  in  favour  of  their  being 
performed,  like  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  not  certainly 
t>y  the  general  Government  of  the  State,  but  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities of  the  town,  and  the  expense  defrayed  as  even  now  it  in  fact  is 
\>j  a  local  rate.  But  in  the  many  analogous  cases  which  it  is  best  to 
resign  to  voluntary  agency  the  community  needs  some  other  security 
ibr  the  fit  performance  of  the  service  than  the  interest  of  the  managers ; 
and  it  is  part  of  the  Government  either  to  subject  the  business  to 
reasonable  conditions  for  the  general  advantage,  or  to  retain  such 
power  over  it,  that  the  profits  of  the  monopoly  may  at  least  be 
obtained  for  the  public.  This  applies  to  the  case  of  a  road,  a  canal, 
or  a  railway.  These  are  always,  in  a  great  degree,  practical  mono- 
polies ;  and  a  government,  which  concedes  such  monopoly  unreservedly 
to  a  private  company,  does  much  the  same  thing  as  if  it  allowed  an 
individual  or  an  association  to  levy  any  tax  they  chose  for  their  own 
benefit  on  all  the  malt  produced  in  the  country,  or  on  all  the  cotton 
imported  into  it.  To  make  the  concession  for  a  limited  time  is  gene- 
rally justifiable,  on  the  principle  which  justifies  patents  for  inventions ; 
\mi  the  State  should  either  reserve  to  itself  a  reversionary  property  in 
such  public  works,  or  should  retain,  and  freely  exercise,  the  right  of 
fixing  a  maximum  of  fares  and  charges,  and  from  time  to  time,  varying 
that  maximum.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  State 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  canals  or  railways  without  itself,  working 
them ;  and  that  they  will  almost  always  be  better  worked  by  means 
of  a  company  renting  the  railway  or  canal  for  a  limited  period  from 
the  State.' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  on  monopolies  in 
the  French  *  Dictionnaire  de  Economic  Politique.'  Coquelin  et 
Ouillaumin.     Paris,  1854.   Vol.  ii.     Art.  Monopolies,  p.  224  : — 

*In  France  the  initiative  and  direction  of  all  these  works  {i.e. 
liarbours,  internal  navigations,  roads,  bridges,  railways)  belongs  to 
the  central  authority,  acting  by  means  of  a  numerous  and  expeusivo 
hody,  the  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges  (**  ingenieurs  des  ponts  et 
uhaussees").  Most  of  the  great  channels  of  communication  are  esta- 
blished at  the  cost  of  the  public,  according  to  the  schemes  or  designs 
of  these  engineering  of&cials ;  the  schemes  which  are  started  indepen- 
dently of  them  are  subjected  to  their  control ;  and  it  scarcely  ever 
happens  that  such  schemes  are  accepted  by  the  authorities  against 
their  advice.  The  result  of  this  regime  is,  that  in  respect  of  works  of 
this  character  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  wholly  discouraged,  and  that 
scarcely  anything  is  accomplished  except  at  the  instance  and  by  the 
impulse  of  the  body  of  ofl&cial  engineers,  an  impulse  which,  for  reasons 
.which  we  have  given  under  the  title  "  Fonctionnaires,"  is  incomparably 
less  powerful  and  less  fertile  than  that  of  free  industry.  Thus,  none  of 
ibe  great  improvements  in  artificial  channels  of  communication,  or  in 
aneaiw  of  transport  which  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  fifty 
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years,  bave  originated  in  Fmnce — macadamifiatioii  of  roads,  railroads, 
lucomotives,  suBnonBiotL  bridges,  steamboats,  &c.,  all  arc  tLe  work  of 
the  free  and  independent  engineers  of  England  or  America,  Tho 
inonoiHjly  of  our  official  onginccre  is  as  little  adapted  to  iniproTe  and 
utilize  inventions  as  to  gtaj-t  tlum.  And  altliongh  our  ooimtry  is  ono 
of  thoBo  in  which  industry  is  mofit  highly  developed,  and  in  which  a 
multiplicity  of  the  most  perfect  channels  of  commuuicatioD — e,g,  of 
mlwayB — is  the  most  neces&ary,  we  have  remained  in  this  respect  fur 
behind  the  United  States,  England,  Belgium,  &c,  A  further  resnlt  of 
the  Erench  system  is  that  the  channels  of  communication  are  distri- 
buted over  the  country  without  any  real  proportion  to  the  wants  of  its 
several  dietricts,  and  that  tlioir  expense,  instead  of  being  supported,  &8 
in  England,  by  toUs  levied  on  those  who  uso  them,  and  in  proportioa 
to  the  us©  they  make  of  them,  falls,  without  reference  to  tho  servio© 
rendered,  on  all  oontribEtors  alike/ 

*  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  writers  have  been  innuenced  in  the 
above  observations  b}'  the  different  modes  in  which  these  enter- 
prises have  been  developed  in  the  two  countries.  The  English 
philosopher  has  Ijcen  struck  by  the  evils  arising  from  the  English 
practice  of  granting  unrestricted  moni>polies  to  private  persons. 
The  French  writer,  on  the  other  band^  has  been  more  alive  to  the 
want  of  enterprise  which  has  followed  upon  the  French  practice 
of  leaving  soeh  undertakings  to  be  originated  by  Government 
The  observations  of  both  writers  are  undoubtetlly  just ;  eacli  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  and  any  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be 
imperfect  which  does  not  take  both  elements  into  full  considera- 
tion. 

Shortly  stated  J  the  following  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
Government  or  public  management,  and  they  are  no  doubt 
extremely  strong :- — 

1.  These  enterprises  fall  into  the  hands  of  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies, and  Joint-Stock  management,  as  Mr,  Mill  points  out, 
has  by  no  means  the  advantages  in  energy  and  self-interest  over 
public  government  wbith  enterprises  managed  by  individuals 
have. 

2.  There  is  p^reater  unity  in  management  and  certainty  in  use. 

3.  The  public  get  the  benefit  of  any  profit,  either  in  redac- 
tion of  price  or  in  relief  of  taxation  ;  consequently  the  interests 
of  the  producers  and  consumers  is  tho  same,  and  there  is  not  the 
same  temptation  either  to  excessive  charges  or  to  needless  invest- 
ment of  tmpital,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  Joint-Stock  Companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  if  Joint-Stock 
Companies  have  some  of  the  disadvantages,  they  have  also  some  of 
the  advantages  of  Government  management.  The  chairman  and 
officers  of  some  of  the  great  Joint  Stock  Companies  have  a  prido 
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in  the  well-doing  of  their  undertakings  similar  to  that  of  a  public 
administrator,  or  a  zealous  town  clerk.  Again,  Government 
management  is  proverbially  sluggish,  is  open  to  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  jobbing — is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  sentiment 
and  impulse  rather  than  by  a  cool  consideration  of  the  wants  to 
be  supplied,  and  thus  is  not  unlikely  to  select  wrong  fields  for  its 
energy.  It  is  not  likely  that  private  enterprise  would  ever  have 
undertaken  the  Caledonian  Canal,  nor  will  private  enterprise 
undertake  the  construction  of  those  great  harbours  of  refuge  which 
landsmen  and  philanthropists  are  urging  on  the  Government,  but 
which  shipowners,  underwriters,  and  sailors  do  not  w^ant,  and  will 
not  pay  for. 

But  the  far  more  important  argument  against  committing  all 
these  undertakings  to  Government  is,  that  Capital  will  find  its 
own  way  and  do  what  is  wanted ;  and  Government,  whether 
General  or  Local,  will  not. 

This  is  principally  due  to  the  activity  which  individuals 
display  in  seeking  their  own  profit  as  compared  with  the  slug- 
gishness of  public  governing  bodies.  To  this  action  of  individual 
interest  special  circumstances  have  in  the  course  of  the  last  and 
the  present  centuries  largely  contributed.  The  history  of  personal 
rights  and  property  has,  as  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  tells  us,  been  one  of 
constant  development,  and,  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  the 
community,  as  compared  with  the  individual,  played  a  larger 
part  than  at  present.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  of  the  under- 
takings we  are  speaking  of,  r,g,^  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  our  natural  Harbours  and  Navigations,  and  the 
oldest  of  our  Roads  and  Bridges,  were  originally  managed  by 
public  bodies.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  various  circumstances  contributed  to  cflFect  a 
change.  In  public  opinion,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
weight  attached  to  personal  rights  had  become  greater.  Political 
economy  taught  the  superior  energy  of  individual  enterprise. 
Capital  accumulated  and  was  seeking  investment.  Our  laws 
of  partnership,  too,  were  altered,  so  as  to  enable  the  capital  of 
many  individuals  to  be  united  for  a  single  purpose.  And, 
lastly,  engineering  science  made  gigantic  strides,  and  opened 
out  the  way  for  industrial  undertakings  such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen  before.  Hence,  for  the  last  80  or  100  years,  the 
current  has  set  in  the  direction  of  private  enterprise,  and  by 
this  means  the  country  has  been  supplied  with  necessaries  and 
conveniences  which  public  management  would  never  have 
afforded. 

Of  late  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  reaction  ;  there  is  now 
a  disposition  to  strengthen  and  improve  Local  and  Municipal 
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Institutions,  and  to  invest  tlicna  witli  wider  functiona.  It  %Q^m% 
probable,  ttM>,  tliat  tLis  movement  will  increase.  But  it  will  be 
iono^  before  it  docs  for  us  what  private  enterprise  lias  dune  aod 
is  iloinij. 

VVliilst^  however,  private  enterprise  tas  done  so  mucU  for 
it  must  be  ndmitted  that  there  has  been  litde  thought  or  for 
sight  about  the  ultimate  results  of  the  huge  monopolies  we  Bai 
been  creating.  The  few  conditions  by  which  Parliament  has 
sought  to  restrict  them  have  been  useless,  and,  ocrasional 
worse  than  useless.  And,  lookiogf  to  the  difficulty  there  will 
in  setting  matters  right  in  the  face  of  this  gigantic  Joint-Sti>cIi 
Company  interest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  sboul 
sometimes  be  tempted  to  be  ungrateful  for  what  it  has  done  for 
us,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  Frankenstein  which  it  would  be 
well  to  put  out  of  the  way. 

These  general  observations  will  be  best  illustrate*!  and  sup- 
ported by  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  several  undertakings  lu 
which  we  have  referred. 

1.  Harboursi  and  wUural  Numgatioris. — The  improvement  of 
these    were    among    the    first    of    large    public    works.       They 
originated  before  the  era  of  joint-stock  companies,  antl,  with  th 
exception  of  a  few  small   harbours  owned   by  large  landownrr 
are,  and  always  have  been,  in  the  hands  of  some  public  l>cx 
ue.y  either  of   a  Municipal  Corporation,  or   a  Public  Trust, 
Commission,  and  not  of  profit-rnaking  companies. 

An  evil  of  considerable  magnitude  has  arisen  in  cases  wLere 
the  public  body  exercising  this  power  is  no  longer  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  trade  which  uses  the  harbour,  as,  for  instanc 
where  the  Town  of  LiverjK>ol  owned  the  Liverpool  Docksi^ 
where,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  magistrates  of  Cheshire  oim 
wealthy  navigation  of  the  Weaver,  and  pay  out  of  taxes 
trade  what  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  county  ratc?s  of  CbesKtre. 
In  such  cases  the  locality  is  too  apt  to  tax  the  trade  of  the 
country  for  its  own  benefit.  But  even  in  cases  such  as  tlicse, 
tlie  sea — greatest  of  free  traders — generally  limits  the  gruwt 
of  the  evil.  If  taxes  arc  too  high  at  one  port,  ships  can,  in  mc 
cases,  seek  another. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  the  principle  of  placing  harbours 
in  the  hands  of  a  public  trust  has  been  recently  applied  in  a 
very  remarkable  way,  and  with  great  success,  viz.,  the  im* 
provement  of  the  important  navigation  of  the  Danube.  Thi» 
has  been  intrusted  to  an  International  Commission  representing 
the  diirerent  maritime  nations  interested  in  the  trade  of  thaS 
Danube,  ami  it  has  carried  on  its  work  so  efficiently  mm  to 
dcveloji  an  enormous   traffic.     There  is  the  greater  rt^a^nn   for 
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cnentioning  this  case  at  the  present  moment,  since  it  afTords  a 
precedent  for  endeavouring  to  deal  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
still  more  important  case  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  now  in 
^  very  bad  financial  condition,  and  which,  if  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  company,  is  likely  to  suffer  hereafter  from  all 
the  evils  of  monopoly,  aggravated  by  international  jealousy. 

2.  Canals, — ^These  were  amongst  the  first  products  of  the  new 
engineering  era,  and  have  been,  and  now  are,  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  joint-stock  companies.  They  have,  however,  been 
generally  superseded  or  swallowed  up  by  railways,  and  are  now 
«of  little  importance.  But  for  this  we  should  probably  have 
heard  many  complaints  of  their  profits  and  charges. 

3.  Docks  were  also  an  ?arly  product  of  the  engineering  era, 
^nd,  consequently,  they  were  often  made  in  the  first  instance 
by  private  capital.  On  a  very  rough  estimate  made  from  the 
share  lists,  it  seems  that  the  capital  of  joint-stock  companies 
now  invested  in  docks  amounts  to  nearly  15  millions.  From  the 
limited  area  in  each  port  available  for  docks,  they  are  often,  so 
far  as  the  port  itself  is  concerned,  very  special  monopolies. 
But  the  sea,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  greatest  of  free  traders. 
The  rivalry  of  other  ports  generally  prevents  any  very  bad  effect 
irom  a  dock  monopoly,  and  rouses  the  trade  of  the  port  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  when  it  becomes  oppressive.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
^nd  partly  because  it  has  been  found  that  rivalry  in  the  same 
jK>rt  between  competing  dock  and  harbour  authorities  creates 
confusion,  difficulty,  quarrels,  and  expense,  whilst  harmonious 
arrangement  is  of  paramount  importance  to  trade,  the  tendency 
lor  the  last  20  years  has  been  to  hand  over  the  management  and 
construction  of  docks  to  local  trusts  representing  the  whole 
interests  of  the  port  and  making  no  profit.  Thus  docks  made 
by  private  companies  at  Sunderland,  Liverpool,  and  Birkenhead, 
have  been  in  late  years  handed  over  to  public  trusts,  whilst  at 
Newcastle  and  Shields,  at  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  at  Dundee, 
Leith,  Belfast,  and  Aberdeen,  and  other  ports,  docks  recently 
inade  have  been  constructed,  and  are  managed  by  public  bodies 
representing  the  dock  ratepayers.  There  are  some  instances  in 
which  (as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Liverpool,  and  as  is  now 
the  case  with  the  Dock  Company  of  Hull  and  with  the  Town 
Council  of  Bristol)  actual  legal  monopolies  have  been  improvi- 
<lently  given  to  the  owners  of  one  set  of  docks,  by  means  of 
charges  leviable  by  them  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  port ; 
and  the  evil  of  such  monopoly  is  felt,  not  so  much  in  extrava- 
gant charges,  as  in  the  suppression  or  taxation  of  rival  docks. 
In  such  cases  the  true  remedy  seems  to  be  never  to  allow  any 
managers  of  such  undertakings  to  make  charges  except  for  the 

services 
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services  tliey  render,  and  never  to  allow  any  body  to  ^t  a 
monopoly  of  the  docks  in  any  harbour  unless  it  fairly  represent* 
all  the  trade  of  the  harbour. 

A,  Lighthom^es  have  now,  for  some  years,  been  made  by  the 
Governments  of  all  civilized  countries.     But  in  England,  which 
was   the   first   to   build    them,  many  of   them   were   originallj 
granted   by  the  Crown   to  private  persons  with  power  to  take 
tolls:  and  it  is  only  since  1830  that  the  lighthouses  so  grantetl 
have  been  bought  up  and  placed  under  public  control.     EFfO 
now  the  coasts  of  backward  Turkey  are   lighted    by  a  FreDcii 
Joint-Stock  Company,  and  there  are  complaints  of  the  profits  it 
is  said  to  Ijc  making. 

On  the  proper  mode  of  managing  lighthouses  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  are  necessariiya 
monopoly — that  they  must  bn  in  the  hands  of  a  central  aiithorit>V 
and  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  profit  to  private  persons.  Whether 
they  should  be  paid  for  in  the  shape  of  tolls  on  ships,  or  by  tiie 
public  exchequer,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question  i^ising  any 
important  issue  of  economical  principle.  In  both  cases  tbcyare 
paid  for  more  or  less  directly  by  the  general  consumer ;  in  tlic 
one  case,  through  the  metlium  of  freights — in  the  other,  more 
directly  by  general  taxation.  The  former  plan  has  the  practical 
advantage  of  affording  a  good  test  of  the  value  of  any  propositi 
new  works,  in  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of  the  shipping 
interest,  who  arc  the  immediate  payers,  to  saddle  themselves  witii 
the  necessary  tolls, 

5.  Roads.— ThcsG  were  originally  made  by  the  local  authority» 
z,  e,  by  the  parish.  But  under  the  demand  for  channels  of  throufii 
communication  to  be  used  by  wheeled  vehicles,  and  with  tbe 
engineering  improvements  of  the  last  century,  the  system  of  turn- 
pike trusts  grew  up,  a  system  under  which  private  capital  i*^ 
obtained  in  the  shape  of  loans  secured  upon  tolls,  and  themana?^ 
ment  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Ixuly  of  trustees,  partly  poblic^ 
partly  private.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  do  ar»y 
with  this  system — to  improve  Highway  Boards — to  place  the 
whole  <jf  the  roads  under  their  management — to  abolish  turnpike 
tolls,  and  to  pay  expenses  out  of  rates.  The  importance  of  tuni^ 
pike  trusts  is  diminishing  yearly — partly  for  the  above  xt^^ 
imrtly  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  through  traffic  to  luilwST** 
The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  according  to  the  last  publish 
Return/  was  952  ;  their  income  898,289/.,  and  their  capital  dfbt 
2,883,280/., — a  mere  ilea-bite  compared  with  Joint-Stock  Con)* 
pany  capital,  and  annually  decreasing. 


*  Ileport  by  Secretary  of  State  on  Turnpike  Trasts  (378.),     IS71. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  management  of  roads  calls  for 
no  special  regulation.  Turnpike-tolls  are  a  nuisance ;  but  they 
are  in  a  fair  waj  to  be  abolished,  and  all  the  roads  in  the  kingdom 
are  likelj  soon  to  be  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  and  sup- 
ported by  local  rates. 

6.  Bridges  and  Ferries. — ^These  form  part  of  roads,  and  have 
been  similarly  dealt  with,  except  in  certain  special  cases,  such  as 
the  bridges  over  the  Thames,  which,  as  we  know,  have  been 
originally  built  by  private  enterprise  on  the  security  of  tolls, 
and  which  are  now  gradually  being  bought  up  by  public  bodies. 
It  is  not  likely  that  many  more  bridges  will  be  constructed  on 
this  principle.  But  if  they  are,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the 
concession  should  be  for  a  limited  term,  and  that  in  no  case  should 
it  be  accompanied,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  with  a  prohi*- 
bition  to  set  up  another  bridge  or  ferry  within  a  certain  distance, 
which,  of  course,  has  the  effect  of  conferring  a  strict  legal 
monopoly. 

7.  Railways. — These  have  all  been  made  since  the  setting  in 
of  the  engineering  and  joint-stock  era,  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
Joint-Stock  Companies.  They  are  the  great  example,  for  good 
and  for  evil,  of  the  joint-stock  system,  and  will  probably  prove 
its  greatest  difficulty.  The  subject  of  railways  alone,  if  ex- 
haustively treated,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an  article  ;  but 
there  are  one  or  two  points  which  it  is  impossible  to  omit  in 
dealing  with  the  general  question  of  industrial  monopolies. 

The  development  of  railway  communication  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  such  as  no  Government  management,  however  good, 
could  possibly  have  produced.  The  number  of  lines,  the  number 
of  trains,  and  the  general  comfort  and  convenience,  are  beyond 
those  of  any  other  country.  If  trunk  lines  had  been  laid  out  by 
Government,  there  would  probably  have  been  one  main  line  to 
the  North.  There  are  now  four.  The  capital  invested  amounts 
to  520,000,000/.,  and  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  constructed 
to  upwards  of  15,000. 

Competition  has  wholly  failed.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been 
tried  in  the  most  foolish  and  expensive  way,  through  the  me- 
dium of  haphazard  decisions  of  Parliamentary  Committees; 
bat  it  is  evident  that  under  no  conditions  could  it  have  been 
successful  or  permanent  The  waste  of  money  has  been  great ; 
and  the  result  is  and  must  be  monopoly.  Each  great  Com- 
pany fights  off,  buys  up,  or  amalgamates  with,  its  original  rivals, 
till  it  gets  a  district  to  itself;  and  it  then  makes  alliances  as  to 
rates  and  fares  with  its  great  neighbours  so  as  effectually  to  pre- 
Tent  competition.  There  may  be  an  occasional  struggle  for  some 
special  local  traffic,  such  as  the  recent  fight  for  the  carriage  of 
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coals;* but  the  public  are  little  interested  in  it,  for  it  is  save  to 
end  either  in  the  victory  of  one  or  other  Company,  or  in  an 
iarrangement  between  them,  and,  either  way,  monopoly.  There 
may  be  also,  when  two  railways  run  trains  to  the  same  place, 
a  competition  in  the  speed  of  trains;  but  this  is  extravagant 
in  cost  and  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  extent  to  which  amalgamation,  and  consequently  mono- 
poly, has  been  carried,  may  be  seen  by  a  Return  moved  for  by 
J\Ir.  Cave  in  1868.*  From  this  Return  it  appeared  that  in  the 
seven  preceding  years  upwards  of  500  Bills  had  been  passed, 
containing  amalgamations  or  working  arrangements.  In  1866, 
out  of  13,954  miles  open,  belonging  to  353  original  Companies, 
12,221  miles  w^ere  worked  by  28  Companies.  According  to  the 
Annual  Railway  Return  of  1870,  the  number  of  original  Com- 
panies is  450,  owning  15,145  miles  of  railway;  but  the  number 
of  working  Companies  is  only  103. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public  to 
resist  monopoly.  Unity  of  management,  through  booking,  cor- 
respondence of  trains,  are  so  important,  that  the  public  lose  more 
by  the  division  of  authority  and  responsibility  than  they  gain  by 
competition.  In  general  the  large  Companies  possessing  large 
districts  serve  the  public  better  than  Companies  with  small  and 
ilivided  or  straggling  districts,  and  when  large  Companies  inter- 
fere with  one  another,  the  result  is  inconvenience,  and  not  cheap- 
ness. The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  much  experience  of  a 
great  railway,  which  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  cuts 
three  other  great  railways  at  six  several  points.  Where  they 
would  naturally  compete  with  one  another,  they  have  arranged 
the  fares.  But  at  no  one  of  the  six  points  at  which  this  railway 
cuts  the  others  is  there  anything  like  through-booking,  or  joint- 
iirrangement,  so  that  it  is  almost  impracticable  for  travellers  on 
one  of  the  lines  to  make  free  use  of  the  others. 

Ireland,  however,  is  the  best  instcince  of  evil  arising  from 
numerous  companies,  competing,  or  rather  fighting,  w^ith  one 
another.  In  that  country  the  number  of  original  companies  is  42, 
and  of  working  companies  21,  the  mileage  2000,  and  the  capital 
20,875,043/. ;  so  that  the  number  of  working  companies  as  com- 
pared with  capital  or  mileage  is  far  greater  than  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  average  capital  of  lines  worked  by  one  company 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  upwards  of  a  million,  and  of  mileage 
150,  whilst  in  Ireland  the  same  average  gives  127,800/.  capital 
and  95  miles  to  each  working  company  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  service  is  much  worse  than  it  is  in  England.     There  is  no 

*  ravliamentar>'  Paper,  No.  242,  18C8. 
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arrangement  between  companies  whose  lines  form  part  of  the 
same  system.  The  larger  companies  fight  with  one  another, 
and  often  oppress  the  smaller  companies  in  the  hopes  of  buying 
them  up  more  cheaply.  In  the  meantime  the  shareholders  and 
the  public  suffer,  and  trade  is  paralysed.  There  are  other  com- 
plaints of  the  Irish  system,  but  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is  the 
want  of  harmony,  which  cannot  exist  without  monopoly. 

But  whilst  monopoly  is  thus  inevitable  and  desirable,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  interest  of  the  Companies  is  to  a 
certain  extent  only  that  of  the  Public.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
Companies  to  develop  traffic,  so  long  as  the  development  pro- 
duces profit  proportioned  to  the  increased  outlay.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  developments  may  be  required  which  would 
pay  their  own  expenses  and  be  very  useful  to  the  public  without 
bringing  an  additional  penny  of  profit  to  the  Shareholders.  For 
instance,  local  branches  may  be  much  wanted,  the  traffic  from 
which  would  only  pay  their  expenses  by  benefiting  the  district, 
but  would  leave  no  profit  to  the  Company.  And,  again,  as 
regards  fares ;  it  is  much  better  for  the  Public  that  a  hundred 
TOissengers  should  be  carried  for  sixpence  than  fifty  for  a  shilling. 
But  it  is  easier,  cheaper,  and  in  every  way  better  for  the  share- 
holders to  carry  fifty  for  a  shilling.  Again,  Companies  have  no 
interest,  or  too  often  think  they  have  none,  in  uniting  together 
and  developing  each  others'  traffic.  Each  Company  is  seeking 
to  oust,  to  buy  up,  or  to  amalgamate  with  its  neighbour  on  the 
best  terms  for  itself,  and  does  its  best  to  keep  its  traffic  from 
going  on  to  its  neighbour's  lines. 

On  all  these  points  the  action  of  Railway  Companies  may  be 
directly  adverse  to  that  of  the  Public.  But  no  effectual  attempt 
has  been  made  to  foresee  and  provide  for  these  cases.  Still  less 
has  any  attempt  been  made  to  enable  the  Public  Exchequer  to 
reap  any  ultimate  benefit  from  the  large  profits  which  these  great 
monopolies  were  expected  to  make,  and  will  probably  yet  make. 
The  Legislature  has  provided  an  elaborate  code  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  landowners,  of  road  trustees,  and  of  gas  and  water 
companies;  and  there  are  many  doubtful  and  illogical  enact- 
ments having  the  safety  of  passengers  for  their  object  There 
~  have  also  been  provisions  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  fixing  the 
capital  of  the  railway  companies,  their  borrowing  powers,  and 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  shareholders  inter  se, — matters 
which  really  concern  themselves,  and  not  the  public.  These 
matters,  according  to  the  wiser  principles  of  recent  legisla- 
tion concerning  all  other  joint-stock  companieSi  are  left  to  the 
partners  themselves,  and  to  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
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debtor  and  creditor,  from  which  railway  companies  have,  most 

fotdishly,  been  excluded. 

But  precautions  to  secure  to  the  public  the  gjeatest  possible 
convenience  and  cheapness,  or  to  reserve  to  the  public  the  ulti 
mate  profit  of  these  monopolies,  there  are  practically  none.  Tbe 
only  attempts  in  this  direction  are  the  following  feeble  and  futile 
enactments  :-^ 

1,  The  tolls  and  charges  on  all  railways  are  limitecl  bv  their 
special  Acts,     This  limitation  is  really  of  little  value,  since  they 
are  almost  always  considerably  hi^^hcr  than  the  rate  which  the 
company  find  it  their  interest  to  charge.     Indeed,  it  is  obvious 
that  without  power  to  revise  the  tolls  periodically  according  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  a  railway,  any  attempt  to  fix  them 
once    for    all    by  anticipation  must    be   nugatory.      As  popula- 
tion,  caj)italj  trade,  and   manufactures  increase,  trafRc  increases 
also,  and  a  charge  which  w^ould  have  been  moderate  if  leviecl  oo 
the   small    tralTic   which   existed   when   the  railway   was  inide, 
hecomes  exorbitant  when  multiplied  by  the  increase  of  deve* 
lo]>cd  traffic.    The  interest  of  the  companies  in  developing  trafSci 
althoutjh,  as  above  noticed,  it  is  under  certain  circumstances  iQ 
insiifilcient  safeguard,  is  yet  a  better  safeguard  than  anv  standanl 
of  tolls  and  charges  fij^ed  at  the  time  when  the  company  com- 
mences operations, 

2.  In  some  of  the  earlier  private  bills  Parliament  adopted  its 
favourite  notion  of  limiting  die  profits  of  the  company  to  a  10  per 
cent,  dividend.  And  in  1844  an  Act*  was  passed  enabling  the 
Treasury  in  the  case  of  any  railway  constructed  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1845,  upon  the  expiration  of  21  years  from  the  passing 
of  its  private  act,  and  in  the  event  of  its  profits  for  three  y(!an 
exceeding  10  per  cent,  to  revise  the  tolls.  The  Treasury  were 
in  like  manner,  after  21  years,  enabled  to  purchase  the  railwav. 
But  the  power  of  revision  of  tolls  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
guarantee  from  the  State  of  a  constant  10  j^ter  cent,  dividend;  aiul 
the  purchase  was  only  to  be  effected  at  the  rate  of  25  years'  pcf* 
chase  of  the  actual  annual  profits,  or  if  they  should  be  less  than 
10  per  cent.,  at  an  additional  price  to  be  fixed  by  arhitratioa; 
and  neither  revision  nor  purchase  were  to  be  effected  without  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament 

How  ineffectual  any  such  limitation  of  profits  would  be,  if 
exerciscrl,  we  shall  see  in  the  case  of  Gas  Companies.  In  tlie 
case  of  Railway  Companies  the  folly  or  knavery  of  projectors,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  private  bills  by  Parliament,  has  hithcito 
prevented  a  1(J  per  cent,  dividend  from  being  reached. 


•  7  &  8  Yict.  c-  85. 
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As  regards  the  power  of  purchase,  the  conditions  attached  to 
it,  viz.,  that  the  power  should  only  apply  to  Companies  entirely 
made  after  1844,  that  the  price  should  be  determined  as  above 
mentioned,  and  that  the  purchase  should  only  be  effected  by  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  reduce  the  power  to  little  more  than 
a  very  unnecessary  notice  to  the  Companies  that  the  Government 
might  at  some  future  time  bring  before  Parliament  a  scheme  for 
the  purchase  of  railways.  Nay,  the  Companies  actually  procured 
in  the  one  of  recitals  of  the  Act  in  question  a  recognition  of  the 
very  questionable  principle  that  it  was  not  the  meaning  of  Par- 
liament that  Companies  should  be  exposed  to  competition  with 
railways  owned  or  conducted  by  Government. 

3.  Provisions  were  also  made  by  Parliament*  requiring  com- 
panies to  carry  poor  persons  at  what  were  then  considered  cheap 
rates,  giving  to  the  companies  in  return  exemption  in  respect  of 
these  trains  from  passenger-duty.  Here,  again,  the  impossibility  of 
determining  charges  beforehand  Is  well  illustrated.  It  has  become 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  business  of  many  Companies  to  carry 
passengers  at  less  than  the  parliamentary  cheap  fares,  and  the 
only  result  of  the  enactment  is  an  unjust  exemption  from  general 
taxation,  a  constant  dispute  between  the  companies  and  the 
Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  an  inducement  to  the  Com- 
panies to  disarrange  their  natural  traffic  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  exemption. 

4.  It  was  not  even  thought  expedient  t  In  making  the  conces- 
sions of  these  great  monopolies  to  the  Companies,  to  require  from 
them  in  return  any  service  in  carrying  me  mails.  The  Post- 
office  can,  it  is  true,  require  them  to  carry  mails  and  mail-guards, 
bat  for  all  such  service  it  has  to  pay  just  as  any  private  person 
mrould  do.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  in  rural  districts, 
mrhere  the  station  has  superseded  the  old  village  and  is  the  centre 
of  communication  for  the  country  side,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Post-office  as  well  as  the  Telegraph  should  be  there  concentrated, 
and  that  the  station-mas  tor  should  be  postmaster,  and  for  all 
districts,  whether  of  town  or  country,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
graards  of  all  or  any  trains  should  take  charge  of  and  deliver  letter- 
bags,  as  they  do  small  parcels.  These  arrangements,  however, 
under  the  present  relations  between  the  Post-office  and  the  rail- 
ipvays  are  impracticable. 

6.  As  regards  inter-communication  between  different  railways 
and  joint  arrangements  for  continuous  traffic,  the  legislature  has 
been  equally  impotent.  In  1854  %  it  did  provide  in  terms  that 
the  companies  should  afford  reasonable  facilities  for  forwarding 

•  1  &  2Vict.c.98.    7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85.         t  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  98.   7&8  Vict  c.  85. 
t  17  &  18  Vict  c  81. 
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each  otters'  traffic,  but  it  rendered  the  enactment  nugatorj  bj_ 
placinfj;  the  power  of  enforcing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Coart 
Common  PJeas !  To  expect  a  court  of  justice,  whose  organti 
ticm  and  machinery  are  directed  to  the  determination  of  a  definite 
issue  hetwcen  A  and  B>  to  undertake  the  difficult  administratirtf 
duty  of  settling  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  innumerable  trains  at  innumerable  sfatiuns,  with  all  the  requi- 
site  details  of  throug-h-bookino^,  6lc.,  c^c,  is  so  absurtl  that  on© 
is  almost  surprised  the  legislature  had  the  face  to  pass  such  an 
Act,  It  has,  of  course,  as  regards  lu  main  object,  been  a  co 
plete  failure. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that  whilst  the  Railways 
become,  and  ouijht  to  become  monopolies,  no  provisioa 
been  made  either  to  secure  to  the  Public  the  uhimate  benefit  ' 
the  monopoly,  or  to  protect  the  Public  ag^ainst  the  monopoHzii_ 
Companies,  when  their  interests  are  at  variance  with  those  of  tlie 
Public.  To  what  extent,  and  how  far  any  such  provision  can 
now  be  made,  is  a  question  of  very  great  difliculty.  It  ii  one 
which  presses  for  solution  in  Ireland,  far  more  than  in  thift 
country ;  although  it  may  well  be  expected,  that  when  the 
English  Companies  again  become  prosperous,  and  when,  as  wc 
will  hope  may  be  the  case,  they  are  making  the  easy  10  prr 
cent,  dividend  once  contemplated,  the  public  will  not  remato 
content  under  the  present  system.  The  question  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  Parliament  has,  by  its  gross  mismanagement  of 
Private  Bill  Legislation,  contributed  to  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ture and  consequent  losses  of  the  Companies,  and  ought  nof» 
therefore,  to  press  hardly  on  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  whether  in 
Ireland  or  in  this  country,  there  is  only  one  remedy,  viz,,  pur- 
chase by  the  Government.  For  any  scheme  which  should 
force  on  the  Companies  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  either 
unity  of  management,  or  revision  of  rates,  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  the  Companies  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  a« 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  absolute  purchase.  And  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  any  system,  under  which  a  dejiaitnieiit 
of  the  Government  should  undertake  to  control  the  working  of 
the  Companies,  would  not  make  confusion  worse  than  it  is  al 
present ;  beside  ultimately  involving  Government  retponsibilitji 
as  much  as  if  Government  were  the  owners.  Further,  if  at  any 
time  it  should  be  determined  that  the  Government  are  to  ptn^ 
chase,  they  must  certainly  throw  over  existing  Acts,  and  treat 
the  matter  as  one  of  public  necessity,  giving  the  cooipaniei  the 
present  market  value  of  their  property,  with  a  percentage  for 
compulsory  purchase* 
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The  objections  to  purchase  bj  the  Government,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  Government  management,  are  obvious ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  be  faced  in  £ngland,  at  any  rate,  until  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  are  much  more  felt  than  they  are 
at  present. 

One  thing  might  possibly  be  done,  viz.,  to  enable  local  districts 
to  make  local  railways,  and  charge  the  expense  on  the  rates. 
This  last  provision  will  meet  a  difficulty  which  is  likely  to 
arise,  whether  the  railways  remain  in  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies, or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  In  the  former  case 
it  is,  as  above  noticed,  probable  that  districts  will  want  railways 
where  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  present  Companies  to  make 
them ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  without  some  such  test  of  the  need 
for  a  railway,  and  some  such  provision  for  local  outlay,  it  will  be 
most  difficult  to  avoid  parliamentary  jobbing. 

8.  Tramways.  These  are  almost  a  new  enterprise,  and  the 
Legislature  in  dealing  with  this  subject  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  felt  in  the  case 
of  Railway  and  Gas  and  Water  Companies.  If  there  is  one 
species  of  undertaking,  which  a  Municipal  Authority  ought  to 
undertake,  it  is  this.  It  is,  and  must  be,  a  complete  monopoly,  as 
the  streets  which  can  admit  tramways  are  limited.  Tramways 
occupy  and  disturb  the  Road- way,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Municipal  Authority.  They  need  strict  Police  regulation,  and 
ought  to  be  under  the  complete  control  of  those  who  manage  the 
Police.  Finally,  they  require  little  capital,  and  promise  to  be  very 
profitable,  so  that  they  might  in  this  way  relieve  the  over-burdened 
rates,  without  requiring  large  original  expenditure.  But  such  is 
the  sluggishness  of  governing  bodies,  as  compared  with  capital 
seeking  investment,  that  of  forty-six  applications  for  powers  to 
make  tramways,  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  three 
years,  all  but  one  have  been  made  by  private  Companies,  and 
one  only  by  a  Municipal  Authority. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  Parliament  in  the  ^  General 
Tramways  Act,'  *  passed  in  1870,  expressly  gave  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Authorities  facilities  for  constructing  tramways  themselves, 
in  priority  to  companies,  and  for  charging  the  expenses  on 
rates;  whilst  it  also  made  the  action  of  Tramway  Companies 
dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  Municipal  Authorities. 

As  regards  the  regulations  imposed  on  tramway  Companies, 
experience  is  yet  too  short  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  But  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  *  Tramways  Act,'  1870,  so  to  limit 
these  concessions,  as  to  give  the  public  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
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an  J  profit  to  arise  from  tte  undertaking,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  subject  tliein  to  efficient  control. 

In  the  first  place,  as  above  noticed,  the   concession    is  not  to 
be   made  to   a  Company    if  the  Municipal  Authority  chooses 
to  undertake  the  work  ;  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Municipal   Authority,    and    under   such    conditions   as    it   may 
impose.     When  the  tmmway  is  opened,   if  it  is  not  so  worked 
as  to  give  the  public  the  full  benefit  of  it,  licences  to  use  it  on 
payment  of  certain   trills   may   be  granted  to  other   persons  by 
the  Board  of  Trade*    When  the  promoting-  Company  have  had  the 
use  of  the  tramway  for  twenty-one  years,  the  Municipal  Authority 
may  purchase  it  at  the  then   actual   value  of   the  work  itself 
without   any    payment    in    respect   of   profits    or   compensatiQii 
for  compulsory  sale,  such  value  to  be  fixed  by  a  Government 
Referee, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  under  these  conditions,  the  Municipal 
bodies  may,  sooner  or  later,  become  the  owners  of  all  city  tram- 
ways, without  forfeiting  the  benefits  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  energy  of  private  capital.  And  although  only  one 
municipality — viz.,  that  of  Greenock — has  appeared  as  a  Pro- 
moter this  Session,  yet  in  several  of  the  Bills  for  Tramways  io 
large  provincial  towns — viz.,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Edinburgli, 
and  Glasgow — provisions  have  been  io  traduced,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Local  Authorities,  enabling  them  either  to  elect  to  under- 
take the  work  themselves  within  a  period  of  six  months,  or  to 
purchase  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  twenty-one  years  6ied 
by  the  General  Act. 

The  action  of  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  London  Tram  wan* 
singularly  capricious  as  it  has  been,  is,  we  will  hope  and  belifv<'» 
an  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  commit  these  enterprises  tt» 
Municipal  bodies.  Having,  with  the  aid  of  two  laborious  Select 
Committees,  passed  a  General  Act  in  1870,  enabling  Tramwats 
to  be  made  under  Provisional  Orders,  sanctioned  and  revisctlt 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Municipal  Authorities,  and  thefl 
brought  before  Parliament  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  House  of 
Commons  have,  in  1870,  rejected  schemes  for  tramways  in  the 
West  end  of  London  ivbich  have  been  carefully  revised  and  full/ 
sanctioned  bytlie  Municipal  Authorities,  whilst  they  have,  at  the 
same  time,  approved  schemes  for  the  East  end  of  London  whick 
though  they  had  on  the  whole  been  approved  by  the  Municipl 
Authorities,  had  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Both  sets  of  schemes  were  referred  to  and  passed  by  a  Sclcd 
Committee  of  the  House  itself;  and  the  only  difference  betweffl 
them^  except  lorality,  is  that  the  schemes  rejected  by  the  House 
were  introduced  as  Provisional  Orders  by  Ae  Board  of  Trade, 
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-whilst  those  approved  by  the  House  were  introduced  in  the  form 
-of  a  Bill  by  the  Companies.  At  first  sights  the  inference  would 
seem  to  be  either  that  honourable  members  care  more  about  the 
streets  traversed  by  their  own  carriages  than  about  those  traversed 
by  the  carts  and  omnibuses  of  the  East  end,  or  that  the  House 
was  so  jealous  of  its  own  jurisdiction  as  to  disapprove  merely 
because  the  Board  of  Trade  had  approved.  But  the  more 
reasonable  and  creditable  ground  for  this  capricious  action  of 
the  House  is,  that  by  the  time  the  West  end  schemes  (which 
were  later  in  the  field)  had  come  before  them,  they  had  arrived 
at  some  sort  of  consciousness  that  these  Tramway  schemes  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  one  efficient  Municipal  Authority, 
and  that  no  such  authority  is  now  to  be  found  in  London. 

9.  Ga^  Works, — ^The  case  of  gas  supply  is  peculiar,  since  gas  . 
manufacture  has  reached  a  high  state  of  development  and 
success ;  and  the  complete  effect  of  the  attempts  Parliament  has 
made  to  control  the  monopoly  is  better  seen  than  in  cases 
where  profits  are  still  small.  In  many  cases  the  dividends  have 
become  so  large  that  the  public  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
conflict  of  interest  between  themselves  and  the  shareholders; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  large  places,  prudent  Munici- 
palities have  made  a  good  thing  for  the  ratepayers  out  of  the 
supply  of  gas. 

There  is  one  case — viz.,  Manchester — in  which  the  gas-works 
have  been  originally  established  by  the  Municipality,  and  there 
may  be  others.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  works  originally 
established  by  a  Company  have  been  subsequently  bought  by  the 
Municipality,  and  these  cases  are  on  the  increase  ;  but  how  few 
they  are,  in  comparison  to  the  cases  of  Gas-works  still  owned  by 
Companies,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures.  The  total 
number  of  Gas  Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  excluding 
London,  is  1217,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  16,000,000/. 
In  the  metropolis  there  are  eleven  Gas-companies,  with  a  capital 
of  about  8,000,0007.  The  whole  number  of  Gas-companies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  1228,  with  a  capital  of  24,000,0007. ; 
besides  these,  there  are  fifty-nine  public  gas-works  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons ;  and  against  this  enormous  number  of  private 
enterprises  there  are  seventy-five  cases  only  in  which  the  Muni- 
cipal Authority  is  the  owner  of  the  gas-works. 

The  history  of  gas  supply  is  so  instructive  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  some  details  concerning  it  When  gas  was  first 
introduced  the  manufacture  was  a  novelty  and  a  risk ;  and  even  now 
it  is  an  expensive  thing  to  establish  gas-works  where  the  popu- 
lation is  small  and  scattered.  No  Local  Government  Board  would 
think  of  doing  it     But  the  manufacture  improves,  and  costs  less 
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and  less  in  proportion  to  the  supply  as  it  g:ets  lai^ner  j  wliiJst^ 
as  population  grows,  there  is  an  enormously -in  creased  clemaad* 
Consequently,  prices  which  are  quite  just  when  the  conceni 
begins  become  far  too  remunerative  after  a  few  years,  and  then 
begfins  a  struggle  between  the  consumers  and  the  Companies, 
In  London,  an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  this  by  competitioii; 
and  for  some  years  the  streets  wore  pulled  up  by  rival  Companii^ 
endeavouring  to  outbid  each  other.  This  was  found  to  be  tucb 
a  nuisance  that  London  was  *  districted  *  between  the  Companief 
by  Act  of  Parliament^  thus  giving  each  of  them  a  legal  monopoly. 
The  districts  allotted  to  the  several  companies  wen?  determined^ 
not  by  the  wants  of  the  town  so  much  as  by  the  circumstances  n( 
the  companies  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  an  eztiava* 
gant  and  absurd  division  and  distribution  of  manufactare  and 
supply.  Amalgamation  proceeds  slowly,  and,  whilst  the  shar^ 
holders  make  their  easy  10  per  cent.,  the  battle  between  ibess 
and  the  public  rages  as  fiercely  as  ever.  There  cannot  be  ft 
doubt  that  the  conditions  by  which  the  Legislature  has  endea* 
Toured  to  control  this  monopoly  have  proved  a  complete  fai litre. 

Under  the  General  Act  of  1847/  there  are  no  provisions  for 
testing  the  power  and  quality  of  gas  supplied  to  the  constunef  ; 
those  contained  in  the  London  Act  of  l860,t  have  proved 
quite  ineffectual ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  more 
elaborate  provisions  introduced,  as  regards  some  of  the  London 
Companies,  by  the  Act  of  18684  will  prove  more  satisfactory. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  difficulty  is  of  a  lech- 
nical  rather  than  of  a  financial  or  economical  character.  A  more 
glaring  defect  in  the  General  Act  is,  that  Gas-companies^tboiigli 
possessing  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  within  their  district,  are  not 
bound  to  supply  consumers  who  live  within  it.  The  matn^  and 
almost  the  only,  condition  on  which  the  Legislature  has  relied  Ibr 
preventing  the  public  from  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  g«s 
companies  is  its  favourite  panacea  of  limiting  profits.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Act  that  each  company  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  10  per  cent,  dividend,  besides  making  up  past  dividends 
to  10  per  cent,  and  setting  aside  a  reserve  fund  to  secure  futnir 
dividends  at  the  same  rate ;  and  that  if  any  company  diTtdrs 
more  than  this  amount  of  profit,  a  court  of  justice  m  '  ce 

the  price  of  gas  to  such  an  amount  as  will  bring  down  li  .a 

to  the  above  limit. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  to  suppose  that  any  eoart  of  jnssice 
can  constitute  itself  a  judge  of  the  price  which  will  produce  a 
certain  profit  and  no  more,   is  absunl ;  and  tl»e  more  elabofmter 
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provisions  of  some  of  the  recent  London  Gas  Acts,  which  intrust 
this  delicate  operation  to  more  competent  hands,  will  probably 
prove  a  failure  also.  It  is  not  likelj  that  any  Government  depart- 
ment, or  any  scientific  commission  appointed  by  Government,  can 
undertake  to  say  to  a  manufacturer,  *  At  such  and  such  a  price 
you  can  manufacture  an  article  which  shall  produce  you  exactly 
10  per  cent,  dividend — no  more,  and  no  less.'  To  do  this 
requires  all  the  knowledis^e,  skill,  and  constant  experience  of 
the  manufacturer  hiraseU;  and  no  one  but  himself  can  tell 
what  capital  he  needs,  what  expenses  he  must  incur,  and  what 
economies  he  can  practise. 

But  further,  the  principle  of  limitation  of  dividend  is  in  itself 
faulty.     So  long  as  the  charge  is  not  too  high,  the  public  have 
no  interest  in  the  reduction  of  dividend.     Their  interest  is  in  the 
reduction  of  price,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing.     If  the  con- 
sumer can  get  his  gas  at  ds,  instead  of  4^,  per  lUOO  cubic  feet, 
he  is  not  the  less  benefited  if  the  shareholder  at  the  same  time 
gels  20  per  cent,  instead  of  10   per  cent.     The  fallacy  lies  in 
supptjsing  that  what  is  taken  from  the  shareholder  necessarily 
goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  consumer.     It  does  no  such  thing  ;  it 
is  probably  wasted  in  staff  and  other  easy  extravagances,  whi«  li 
the   Company  have  no  motive  whatever  for  reducing.     Indeed 
one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  system  is,  that  it  takes  away 
from  the  manufacturer  (who  it  is  to  be  remembered  is  a  mono- 
polist) his  last  and  only  inducement  to  improvement  and  economy. 
It  leads  not  only  to  extravagance  in  current  expenses,  but  to  an 
Extravagant  w^aste  of  capital.     The  shareholder  having  an  easy 
^nd  safe  10  per  cent  on  his  original  shares,  is  naturally  anxious 
to  invest  more  money  on  so  good  a  security,  and  is  only  too  glad 
if  he  can  find  an  excuse  for  a  further  outlay.     Parliament,  it  is 
true,  gives  now  only  7  per  cent,  on  fresh  capital,  and  pretends  to 
ascertain  by  investigation  before  a  Select  Committee  whether  more 
capita]  is  tvanted.     This,  again,  is  a  question  which  neither  a 
Committee  nor  a  De^xirtment  of  Government  can  satisfactorily 
determine*     No  one  but  the  manufacturer  himself  can  say  with 
any   certainty  bow    much   capital    he  needs;   and    Parliament, 
pressed  by  the  argument  that,  if  the  Company  is  not  allowed  to 
invest  more  capital  the  town  will   not   be  lighted,  cannot  help 
giving  to  a  Company  the  power  of  investing  large  sums  which 
might  well  be  spared,  and  the  interest  of  which  becomes  a  totally 
unnecessary  charge    on    consumers    of  gas.      That    unnecessary 
capital  has  been  laid  out  in  London  no  one  who  looks  at  the  map 
of  the  districts  of  the  Gas  Companies  can  for  a  moment  doubu 

In   fact,   in    this    Parliamentary    limitation   of  dividend   and 
capital  we  have  gone  on  a  perfectly  wrong  tack  and  have  involved 
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ourselves  in  a  maze  of  absurdities.  Coupled  with  the  statntor)^ 
price  of  ^as,  it  really  operates  as  a  guarantee  to  the  Companies  of 
an  easy  lO  per  cent,  dividend.  There  is  at  the  present  xnoment 
one  good  feature  in  it,  and  one  only,  viz.,  that  in  the  case  ofpiir- 
chase  of  the  undertakings  by  the  Municipal  Authorities,  it  aAonls 
some  sort  of  limit  beyond  which  the  claims  of  the  Companies 
cannot  ^o.  It  would  be  much  easier  and  better  to  make  the 
price  oi  gas  subject  to  periodical  revision,  a  thing  which  could 
generally  be  done  by  reference  to  price  at  other  places  tuider 
similar  circumstances. 

But  the  ody  true  solution  of  the  gas  difficulty  is  to  do,  as  \a^ 
been  done  in  several  large  towns  where  the  Town  Councils  have 
either  made  or  purchased  the  gas-works.  In  Manchester,  where, 
as  above  stited,  they  have  for  many  years  owned  the  gas-works, 
the  result  is,  that  after  supplying  good  gas  at  a  cheap  rate  ihejr 
have,  and  have  long  had,  a  surplus  of  from  40,090/.  lo  50,000t  a 
year,  with  which  they  have  effected  all  the  recent  numerous  and 
expensive  improvements  in  the  town,  besides  paying  a  largt 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  still  more  expensive  water-worki  In  the 
twenty  years  ending  with  1870  they  have,  after  paying  the  cur- 
rent  expenses  of  gas-manufacture  and  supply,  made  more  than  a 
million  of  surplus  profits. 

The  8,000,000/,  which  forms  the  capital  of  the  London  Gas^ 
Companies  would  produce,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  800,00ttk 
a  year  to  the  shareholders.  The  actual  proceeds  are  rather  U^^| 
as  some  of  the  recent  capital  is  limited  to  7  per  cent.,  and  one 
of  the  largest  Companies  has  not  for  a  year  or  two,  under  present 
exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances,  divided  quite  10  per 
cent*  If  these  undertakings  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  Muiiici(ial 
bcKly,  8,000,000/,  would  never  have  been  spent  on  gas-worki- 
But  whatever  the  sum  such  a  bwly  might  have  found  it  oeoeasarjr 
to  expend,  it  might  have  been  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  or  ]es%  and 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  might  have  been  sated  to- 
tbe  consumers  of  gas  or  the  ratepayers  of  London. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  in  all 
future  private  Has  Bills  conditions  should  be  inserted  similar 
to  those  in  the  Tramways  Act,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the 
undertaking  by  the  Municipality  after  a  given  period,  upon  fixed 
terms, 

10.  Water  Supply, — -In  many  respects  this  is  like  Gas-sopply. 
But  water  differs  in  being  even  more  necessary,  in  being  more 
difficult  to  procure,  and  in  requiring  greater  outlay,  irilh  less 
profit,  as  the  demand  increases.  The  supply  also  requires  greater 
precautions  to  prevent  waste — precautions  which  it  is  difficult  to 
intrust    to   a    private   Company.      Under    these   cir*  ea;, 
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recentlj-established  Water  Companies,  though  not  unprofitable, 
have  been  less  profitable  than  Gas  Companies;  and  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  consumer  have  related  to  deficiency  and  im- 
puritj  in  the  supply  rather  than  to  price.  Probably  none  of 
them,  certainly  none  of  the  London  Companies,  pay  10  per  cent, 
on  recent  Investments. 

Under  these  circurastanceSj  the  number  of  Municipalities  which 
have  supplied  themselves  with  water  is  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  gas.  The  number  of  Water  Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
exclusive  of  London,  as  given  in  the  published  lists,  is  about  120, 
with  a  capital  of  between  7,000,000/,  and  8,000,000/.  In  London 
there  are  eight  Companies^  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000/.,  giving 
altogether  about  130  Companies  and  11,000,000/.  of  capital. 
On  the  other  band,  there  are  as  many  as  101  undertakings  in  the 
hands  of  Municipal  authorities ;  and  these  are  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  largest  towns,  e^  g.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow, 

The  regulations  to  which  Parliament  has  subjected  Water 
Companies*  are  almost  verbatim  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  gas, 
with  one  important  exception,  viz.,  that  Water  Companies  are 
bound  to  supply  water  to  all  consumers  in  the  district  to  which 
their  monopoly  extends,  upon  certain  fixed  terms. 

As  regards  limitation  of  profits,  the  conditions  are  precisely 
the  same;  but  their  effect  is  not  seen,  because  the  limit  has  not 
been  reached. 

In  this  case,  still  more  than  in  that  of  gas,  it  is  important 
for  the  health  of  the  people  that  the  supply  should  be  in  the 
l*ands  of  a  body  which  can  have  no  motive  for  restricting  it ; 
^hich  does  not  seek  profit  from  it;  which  can  enforce  rules 
lor  preventing  waste,  and  which  can  draw  upon  other  funds,  if 
die  expense  of  supply  is  large.  Facilities  should  be  given  to 
Municipalities  for  purchasing  on  fair  terms  existing  water- works  \ 
'^od  no  new  Company  should  obtain  a  Bill  without  provision  for 
the  purchase  of  the  undertaking  by  the  Local  Authority. 

11.  Post-^yffice, — This  is  the  only  case  in   which  the  central 
Government  have  from  the  commencement  established  and  carried 
cm  the  undertaking  themselves.    But  even  here  tlxere  is  a  qualifi- 
cation.    For  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Post-office,  when 
it  was  the  monojioly  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  private  merchant, 
Lord  Macaulay  tells  us,  set  up  a  London  post  and  parcel  delivery 
of  his  own,  which  forced  the  Post-office,  whilst  asserting  their 
own  monopoly,  to  establish  the  Ltmdon  twopenny  post. 
It   can  scarcely   be  denied    that  the  Post-office  is  a  success. 
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The  very  faults  wliicU  are  found  %vith  it,  viz.,  that  it  does  not 
give  sufficient  facility  for  rcmittinff  money  or  conveying  parcels, 
show  that  the  public  desire  to  employ  its  machinery  for  purpotsies 
extending  far  beyond  its  original  design.  So  far  as  it  goe%^  the 
Post-office  is  certainly  an  example  to  show  that  Govemment 
organization,  on  a  large  scale,  can  be  efficiently  conducted  without 
waste  and  without  jobbery  ;  and  it  is  further  a  precedent  for 
making  a  productive  service  instrumental  in  supplying  deficiency 
of  general  revenue. 

Two  defects  there  are  at  present  in  it : — First.  Its  subordina* 
tion  to  the  Treasury.  That  departmt*nt,  which  should  be  ikj  atrong 
as  possible  in  controlling  the  expenditure  of  other  departzDcoti, 
ought  to  be  confined  to  that  function,  and  not  to  be  burdened 
with  administrative  duties  which  are  foreign  to  its  own  busi- 
ness, and  which  it  cannot  discharge  properly.  The  Minister 
who  manages  the  Post-office  ought,  instead  of  being  merely  subor^ 
dinate  to  the  Treasury,  to  occupy  towards  the  Treasury  a  positioo 
similar  t(j  that  of  the  Head  of  the  Admiralty  or  VVar-offioc^ 
so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  not  be  postponed  to 
economy »  or  impaired  by  unnecessary  control. 

Secondly.  The  Post-office  arrangements  and  the  Railway 
system  have,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  never  been  proj^erly 
adapted  to  each  other*  The  interest  of  the  Companies  and 
that  of  the  Post-office  are  not  necessarily  consistent,  and  some- 
times utterly  at  variance  with  each  other;  and  the  result  i% 
that  whilst  persons,  goods,  and  telegraphic  messages  follow  the 
new  routes  of  communication,  and  find  their  centres  of  callecUon 
and  distribution  either  at  the  Railway-station  or  elsewhere,  as 
may  be  most  needed  ;  letters  too  often  go  by  the  old  roads  ; 
have  to  be  sent  for  to  the  old  Post-offices,  and  fail  tu  reach 
their  destination  w4th  the  same  rapidity  and  certainty  as  ordt* 
nary  parcels.  This  evil  is  one  for  which,  whilst  the  Kail araj 
Companies  remain  in  their  present  position,  it  is  not  eaiy  t0  fiad 
a  remedy. 

12.  Teief/rapfis,  The  manner  in  which  these  have  been  dealt  with 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  slowness  of  Government  action. 
Is  is  now  generally  admitted  that  these  means  of  communicaiioo 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  within 
the  recollection  of  some  persons  still  in  office  that,  when  Tcl©» 
graph  Companies  were  first  beginning  operations  in  this  cotaitrr, 
and  when  the  Swiss  and  other  Foreign  Governments  were  esta- 
blishing telegraphs  in  connection  with  their  Post-offices,  an  official 
high  in  position  in  the  department  then  charged  with  busioett 
relating  to  telegraphs,  most  strongly  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment  the  expediency  of  taking  them  into  Its  own  haodj^     This 
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advice  was  rejected.  Private  companies  established  them  ;  and 
the  country  has  had  to  purchase  them  at  an  enormous  cost. 
The  increase  of  business  is  so  large,  that  even  after  paying 
all  interest  on  capital,  as  well  as  working  expences,  the  first 
jear*s  accounts  show  a  small  surplus.*  But  it  also  appears 
that  the  Government  have  had  to  pay  to  the  Companies  four 
to  five  millions  more  than  tliej  would  have  had  to  pay  if  they 
had  constructed  the  telegraphs  themselves,  anti  that  they  have 
besides^  a  system  much  inferior  to  that  which  they  would  have 
had  if  the  Post-office  had  constructed  it  Although  it  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty  concerning  the 
results  of  this  purchase  by  the  Government,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  result  in  increased  efficiency  and 
economy.  At  any  rate  no  one  dreams  of  retracing  the  steps 
thus  taken* 

From  the  above  short  notice  of  these  several  under takingSi 
we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions  of  fact : — 

(1.)  That  in  an  earlier  state  of  society,  the  undertakings  of 
which  we  are  speaking  were  generally  established  and  main- 
tained by  some  public  governing  body^  whether  of  the  country 
generally,  of  the  districts  or  interests  concerned. 

(2.)  That  at  a  later  period  private  capital  and  enterprise  came 
U>  the  assistance  of  Goverrunent,  and  did  what  Government 
never  could  or  would  have  done. 

(3.)  That  at  a  later  period  still,  the  evils  arising  from  placing 
these  mtmopolies  in  the  hands  of  private  ctrm panics  htis  been 
felt ;  that  these  evils  are  likely  to  be  felt  still  more  strongly,  and 
that  there  is  a  tendency  again  to  place  such  companies  in  the 
hands  of  some  public  body — central  or  local, 

(4.)  That  whilst  Harbours;  natural  Navigations  ;  many  Docks, 
Roads,  and  Bridges;  a  few  Gasworks ;  some  Waterworks:  the 
Post-office ;  and  Telegraphs  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
or  of  Local  Governing  Bodies:  many  Docks,  all  Railways, 
most  Tramways,  and  most  Gas  and  Waterworks,  are  in  the  hands 
of  Private  Ciimpanies;  and  further,  that  the  Capital  invested  in 
these  undertakings  amounts  probably  to  700,000,000/, 

(5»)  That  there  are  many  points  in  whi'ch  the  interests  of 
these  Companies  are  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Public  ;  and  tliat 
the  conditions  which  Parliament  has  hitherto  imposed  on  them, 
have  proved  altogether  inadequate  for  protecting  the  public  interest. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  question  we  propose  to  consider, 
rii.,  what  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  these  undertakings 
for  the  future  ? 

♦  '  Reports  on  Telegraphs,  1871.*    By  Mr.  Scudamore. 
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A»  regards  exlfiting  Companies,  it  is  extremelj  difficult  to 
state  in  any  general  terms  vvliat  can  be  justly  dune ;  still  more 
diflicult  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  and  of  legislatl*m 
to  do  anything  effectuah  Theoretically,  it  is  quite  just  to  make 
the  conditions  on  which  Parliament  has  made  concessions  to 
them,  effectual  in  their  oj>eration  ;  e,(/,  to  compel  Railway  Coin- 
pan  ies  to  adopt  a  proper  system  of  thro  ugh- booking  and  con- 
venient arrangements  ;  to  compel  Gas  Companies  to  supply  gotnl 
gas,  and  to  use  economy  in  its  manufacture ;  and  to  compel 
Water  Companies  to  give  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water,  Bui 
there  is  really  enormous  practical  difhculty  in  the  intricate 
system  oi  supervision  and  joint  management,  which  such  ^e$t^i^ 
tions  imply.  Take  the  case  referred  to  above,  of  the  want  of 
harmonious  arrangements  between  different  Railway  Companies, 
one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  which  the  public  have  to  com- 
plain. Suppose  that  a  Government  Department  were  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  these  arrangements  were  so  made, 
as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  facility  for  through-communi- 
cation to  goods  and  passengers,  and  consider  what  powers  and 
what  an  amount  of  interference  this  duty  would  involve.  The 
Government  officers  would  have  to  sec  that  at  each  point  where 
one  railway  intersects  or  meets  another,  the  trains  arc  so  timed 
that  a  passenger  travelling  by  one  line  shall  be  able,  without 
unnecessary  delay,  to  proceed  by  the  other.  He  must,  therefore, 
determine  the  time  tables  of  lx>|h  Companies,  Again,  he  mast 
settle  how  long  the  train  of  the  one  line  is  to  wait  for  the  tr*in 
of  the  other,  if  late ;  and  he  must  also  determine  whether 
through- carriages  must  be  used.  He  would  also  have  to  settw 
whether  through-booking  is  to  be  adopted,  and  if  there  is  IBJ 
dispute  between  the  Companies,  what  proportion  of  fares  and  of 
expenses  is  to  fall  to  each  Company.  In  short,  he  would  be 
obliged,  unless  the  Companies  were  to  second  him  with  a  good 
will  we  have  no  right  to  expect,  to  take  a  large  share  of  the 
management  of  their  traffic  arrangements  into  his  own  handii 
and  a  system  of  divided  power  and  responsibility  would  be 
introduced,  which  could  lead  to  nothing  but  confusion. 

A  further  practical  objection  to  supervision  of  tliis  kind,  i* 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  requisite  powers.  To  any  efifectW 
measure  there  would  be  an  amouot  of  opposition  which  no  GovcrU' 
ment  can  or  will  face.  A  recent  case  in  which  an  attempt  wo* 
made  to  regulate,  not  existing  Companies  but  future  Compa- 
nies, which  will  resemble  existing  Companies,  is  a  good  iUustnir 
tion  of  this  difficuky.  There  was  a  Bill  introduced  last  Session  t^ 
amend  the  General  Act  relating  to  Gas  Companies*  It  applied 
to  future  undertakings,  and  did  not  oSect  existing  imdertakings  st 
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all,  unless  they  should  come  to  Parliament  for  new  powers,  and 
then  only  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be  determined  by  Parlia- 
ment    It  provided  for  an  effective  test  of  gas ;  for  periodical 
revision  of  prices  ;  for  keeping    proper  accounts  ;    for  a  com- 
pulsory   supply  of   gas  on  certain    terms    to    consumers  living 
within  the  district;  and,  finally,  for  the  purchase  of  the  under- 
raking  by  the  municipality,  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration, 
alter  a  certain   period  of  years*     These  are  certainly  no  unfair 
conditions  to  impose  upon  persons  about  to  set  up  a  new  mono- 
poly of  a  necessary  of  life.     And  yet  the  opposition  to  this  Bill 
on  the  part  of  the  existing  Companies  was  so  powerful,  that  even 
the  present  Government — strong  as  it  is — would  probably,  even  if 
it  had  time  at  its  disposal,  have  been  unable  to  carry  it.     In  this, 
and  similar  cases,  petitions  are  printed  by  a  central  organization 
in  London,  and  sent  to  every  shareholder  in  every  conjpany  in 
the  country  to  send  up  to  their  members,  with  statements,  from 
which  it  might  be  thought  that  the  Government  was  organising 
a  conspiracy,  to  rob  all  the  widows  and  orphans  whose  fortunes 
are  invested  in  shares.     Gas  shareholders  have  made,  must  make, 
Avill  make,  and  shall  make,  an  easy  10  per  cent.  I  and  they  will 
stir  heaven   and  earth  to  prevent,  even  as  regards  new  under- 
takings, enactments  which  would   show  that  gas  can  be  made 
under  conditions  more  favourable  to  the  public  than  those  which 
Iiave  been  imposed  on  themselves**      Against  an  organization  of 
this  kind,  concentrated,  wide-spreading,  and  agitating,  with  all 
the  irresponsibility  of  a  public  body,  and  with  all  the  skill  and 
audacity  of  the  most  practised  agents,  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  interests  of  the  population    are  really   helpless. 
These  influences  pervade  in  the   House  of  Commons^  and  are 
felt  in  the  serener  regions  of  the   House  of  Lords.     And  even 
the   Public  Press,  whilst  ready   enough  to  blame  Government 
»nd  Parliament  for  the  misdoings  of  the  Companies,  will  con- 
stantly be  found,  when  the  pinch  comes,  in  speaking  of  com- 
pany management,  or  mis^management,  to  treat  the  question  of 
profit  to  the  invester,  as  of  more  importance  than  that  of  gt>od 
service  to  the  public. 

•  Another  illustration  of  the  fiam«  difficulty  is  to  be  foand  in  the  history  of 
liiioibcfr  Bill  of  this  St;ssioii.  The  Ck>urts  have  decided  thai  a  Mtiiiicipalitj 
cnanot  sjiHad  its  rates  in  opposing  or  promoting  a  Gas  or  Water  Company's  Bill 
in  Parliament,  A  Bill  was  iiitrr>daced  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  enable  the 
fiattiral  prutectoni  of  the  local  public  to  act  on  its  behalf  Immedi&tfly  hpp^ared 
the  usual  array  of  deputations,  amendment;,  and  opposition,  by  which  the  Coni- 
pinie?  so  snccesafiiUy  defeat  any  measure  which  is  calculated  to  protect  the 
|h;  ■  ist  their  monopoly.     The  Companies  are  not  content  with  iv  fair  field, 

^^  iwer  of  the  purse',  and  with  the  indulgence  Parliumpntar)'  Committees 

al%iai^  3t4v^  to  Tested  interests.     Their  opponeuts,  the  consuming  public,  mubt 
fight  lliein  with  its  haad;i  tied,  without  funds  and  wlChoaC  orgauization  ! 
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As  regards  existlog  Companies,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  U% 
believe  that  any  restrictions  or  regulations  can  be  framed  or 
brought  into  operation  so  as  effectually  to  protect  the  pubUc. 
And  if  this  is  impracticable,  the  only  mode  of  dealing:  with  them 
is  to  bay  them  up  whenever  the  evil  of  the  monopoly  is  suffi- 
ciently felt  to  make  such  a  course  practicable  and  desirable. 
As  regards  Gas  and  Water  Companies  in  every  large  town^  tbb 
should  be  tXtme  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  and  if  greater 
facilities  for  doing  so  than  exist  at  present  could  be  given  by 
any  General  Act,  so  mucU  the  better.  As  regards  Railways  ifi 
England^  the  time  for  such  a  measure  is  probably  distant ;  but 
in  Ireland  the  question  presses  for  early  solution.  What  llie 
terms  of  any  such  purchase  should  be  is  a  question  far  (oa 
difficult  and  practical  to  deal  with  here.  It  is  only  to  be  hopetl 
on  the  part  uf  the  public  taxpayer  that  they  may  be  less  onerous 
to  him  than  those  which  the  shareholders  in  Telegraph  Coai« 
panics  have  lately  obtained  from  Parliament 

As  regards  future  undertakings,  the  above  consideratians 
shew  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  in  many  cases  desunble 
that  public  authorities  should  undertake  Uiesc  works,  it  woidd 
be  madness  to  forego  the  advantages  of  private  capital        '  t- 

prise.      When  the  financial  success  or  the  absolute  n  of 

an  undertaking  is  well  cstabUslied — as  in  the  case  of  gas  or  irater 
in  populous  towns — or  where  private  capital  is  less  abundant 
than  it  h  in  this  country,  there  we  may  possibly  expect  and 
even  compel  public  bodies  to  rouse  themselves.  But  where  an 
enterprise  is  in  any  way  speculative,  eitber  from  inexperience  in 
construction  or  manufacture,  or  from  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  demand,  or  from  the  amount  of  capital  neetled,  or  from 
any  other  reason,  we  must  in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  trust  tn 
private  energy  and  self-interest.  Better  local  organization  may 
do  something  towards  enabling  Municipal  and  Local  bodies  to 
act  with  greater  vigour;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  present  experience  of  Tramwavii 
shows  that  joint-stock  capital  w41i  cover  the  country  with  publie 
works  before  Government,  Local  or  Central,  will  stir.  Private 
enterprise  must  not^  therefore,  be  forbidden  or  effectually  di«- 
couraged  by  too  stringent  conditions  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
provision  should  l>e  made  for  securing  to  the  public  good  service 
at  once,  and  in  the  end  the  benefit  of  the  profits  of  the  under- 
taking. Fortunately,  capital  seeks  immediate  returns,  whilst  the 
life  of  a  nation,  a  town,  or  a  county  is  comparatively  unlimited. 
It  14  possible,  therefme,  to  make  a  concession  temporary,  and 
yet  to  give  to  private  enterprise  liberal  and  sufficient  encourage- 
ment.    And  even  if  conditions  more  stringent  than  have  been 
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yet  imposed  sliould  have  some  effect  in  checking  the  growth 
of  these  Companies,  it  is  possible  that  an  equivalent  advanta«:e 
ight  arise  from  the  consequent  stimulus  which  would  be 
iven  to  Governing  Bodies,  What  may,  thercforej  be  suggested 
as  principles  to  govern  future  legislation  are  the  following. 
They  are  already  embodied  in  the  Tramways  Act  of  last  Session, 
and,  though  it  is  too  early  to  say  how  that  Act  will  work,  there 
is  no  reason  yet  to  believe  that  it  will  be  unsuccessful : — 

L  Give  to  all  Local  Authorities  the  utmost  possible  facilities 
for  undertaking  these  works.  Let  every  village  or  district  have 
the  means  of  establishing  Gas  and  Water  works,  and  paying  for 
them,  if  necessary,  out  of  the  rates, 

2.  Let  Counties,  or  Higliway,  or  other  Districts  have  the  power 
of  making  Tramways  and  Railways. 

3*  Where  any  of  these  works  are  to  be  made  by  a  Company, 
ive  them  a  liberal  scale  of  immediate  charges  ;  but  take  power 
:o  revise  their    charges   at  certain   intervals ;    take   power  also 
to  test  the  article  they  supply ;  and  compel  them,  where  they 
onopolize  a  district,  to  supply  all  consumers  within  the  district 
u  certain  terms. 
4.  Give   to  the  Government,  or  to  the  IMunicipal   or  other 
^Local  Authority,  power  after  a  given  period — which   will  vary 
^according  to  the  capital  expended  and  other  circumstances— to 
j^urchase  the  undertaking,  at  the  then  value  of  the  works  them- 
selves and  the  plant,  without  payment  for  profits  or  goodwill. 
"  I'he  effect  oi  such  a  provisitm  would  probably  be  to  make  pro- 
^noters  ask  for  high  prices  and  large  pro  fits  in  the  meantime,  so 
^ssis  to  allow  of  their  forming  a  reserve  or  sinking  fund;  but  at 
"*he  end  of  the  period  the  Town  or  District  would  get  the  full 
T>ene(it  of  the  works,  without  the  ruinous  struggle  as  to  terms 
^vhich  now  goes  on  whenever  a  Municipality  wishes  to  purchase 
-an  undertaking  of  this  kind. 

A  further  suggestion  has  been  made  in  the  extract  from  Mr, 
jVIill,  quoted  above,  which  seems  to  deserve  consideration.  It 
"s  to  the  effect  tliat  these  monopolies  might  be  leased  out  by 
Government  for  a  term  by  competition  to  a  company  or  other 
contractor.  Such  a  lease  might  assume  various  aspects.  The 
governing  body  might  construct  the  work  themselves,  and  then 
lease  the  working  of  the  undertaking  for  a  given  number  of 
years  to  a  private  company  ;  or  they  might  merely  lease  the 
power  to  construct  the  works  and  the  monopoly  upon  certain 
terms,  leaving  it  to  the  lessee  to  execute  the  work  and  hand  it 
over  in  good  condition  to  the  governing  body  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  lease.  Again,  the  competition  might  cither  take  the 
form  of  a  competition  in  rent,  the  conditions  and  the  price  to  be 
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charged  to  tlie  public  being  fixed ;  and  in  this  case  the  price 
must  be  such  a^  to  admit  of  both  profit  to  the  contractor  and 
rent.  Or  the  rent  to  the  governing  body  being  fixed  or  hnag 
nilf  the  object  of  the  competition  might  be  to  determine  the 
lowest  price  at  which  any  solvent  and  responsible  contractor  vould 
supply  the  article  or  convenience  in  question  to  the  public* 

In  all  these  cases  there  would  be  considerable  dif^culty  in 
framing  the  conditions;  and  in  the  relations  both  during  the 
lease  and  at  the  end  of  it  between  the  governing  IxKly  and  tic 
contractor.  But  a  scheme  of  this  description  would  give  to 
the  public,  either  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  of  reduction  of  chargGp 
the  ultimate  profit  to  be  made  out  of  the  monopoly.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  experiment  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  tried  in 
this  country. 

The  above  considerations  are  economical.  There  is  ooe 
other  consideration  of  great  importance^  but  of  importance  in 
a  political  rather  than  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  vijl,  the 
efiect  which  would  be  produced  on  the  political  momls  cif 
the  country,  of  a  town^  or  of  a  district,  if  the  patronage  and 
titUer  opportunities  for  jobbing  involved  in  the  manag«*meiit  q( 
large  public  works  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  ~ 

!x)dy.  That  some  evils  might  thus  arise  we  cannot  * 
no  one  who  has  watched  local  administrative  bodies  is  likdj  to 
believe  that  they  are  universally  proof  against  temptations  of  this 
kind.  Out  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  services  in  question  will  be 
rendered  to  the  public,  and  in  public,  and  every  defect  in  the 
service  will  be  promptly  noticed  and  complained  of.  There  is 
nothing  like  plenty  of  work  and  full  publicity  for  preventing 
jobbery  and  keeping  administration  sound  and  pure.  On  the 
other  hand,  also,  there  is  a  serious  political  evil  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  growing  influence  of  the  great  Joint-Stock  Company 
interest  in  Parliament  and  in  local  governing  Boards.  This  evil 
is,  if  report  speaks  truth,  a  very  serious  one  in  America,  In  this 
country  it  is  as  yet  not  much  felt,  except  in  the  combined  resisl- 
ance  which  the  Companies  make  to  any  alteration  of  the  law 
which  aflects  themselves.  But  the  success  and  ability  with 
which  they  can  do  this  is,  considering  the  ever>widening  spbcir 
of  their  operations,  a  great  evil  in  itself,  and  if  they  sboidd 
ever  turn  their  powerful  organijcation  to  a  political  purpoiei  it 
would  become  a  national  calamity. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  considered.  If  Municipal 
bodies  beetime  to  any  large  extent  owners  of  profitable  under- 
takings,  the  question  will  arise,  whether*  when  a  given  under- 
taking produces  profits,  they  should  be  bound  to  apply  all  the 
surplus  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  ase  die  particular  article  or 
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convenience  by  reducing  the  price  charged  for  its  use ;  or  whether 
they  should  be  enabled  to  apply  the  surplus  towards  other  public 
objects.  Against  the  latter  course  it  may  be  said  that  it  will 
give  local  bodies  opportunities  to  job,  and  that  it  will  be  taxing 
one  class  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  This  would,  for  instance, 
be  the  case  if  the  gas-works  of  a  district  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
governing  body,  representing  all  the  householders  in  the  district, 
and  if  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  householders  use  gas; 
and  in  such  a  case  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  impose  some 
restriction  on  the  charges  and  surplus  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
governing  body,  or  to  give  those  who  really  use  the  gas  some 
special  power  in  the  management  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  in  general  the  ratepayers,  as  one  aggregate  class, 
will  be  benefitted  by  all  such  works  as  those  contemplated ;  and 
that  it  is  the  mere  prudery  of  finance  to  require  lighting  to  pay 
for  lighting,  and  water  for  water.  Looking  to  the  numerous 
essential  wants  which  demand  ever  and  ever  heavier  rates,  and 
which  will  not  directly  repay  themselves — ^to  Education,  Health, 
Drainage,  and  even  Water — there  seems  to  be  little  reason  why, 
if  a  Town  Council  can  get  a  moderate  surplus  out  of  Gas  or  Tram- 
ways, they  should  not  apply  this  surplus  to  their  other  pressing 
needs.  The  State  does  so  in  the  case  of  the  Post-office  and  of 
Telegraphs,  and  Manchester  has  thus  used  its  income  from  Gas 
with  the  best  possible  effect. 

In  this  way  the  undertakings  we  have  been  discussing  might 
be  made  to  render  material  assistance  to  Local  Government ; 
and  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
discussed  in  the  above  pages  is  especially  great  at  the  present 
moment  when  the  subject  of  Local  Government  and  Local  Kating 
is  occupying  so  much  attention.  It  is  obvious  that  a  very  large 
part  of  what  are  generally  considered  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment are  in  the  hands  of  Joint-Stock  Companies,  and  that  no 
scheme  for  remodelling  these  functions  can  possibly  be  complete 
which  omits  to  notice  this  fact,  or  fails  to  regulate  for  the  future 
the  relations  between  these  undertakings  and  the  local  governing 
bodies. 

Mr.  Goschen's  scheme,  probably  intentionally,  leaves  these 
questions  untouched,  nor  does  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission make  any  attempt  to  grapple  with  them.  Possibly,  as  a 
matter  of  policy  in  carrying  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  Local 
Government,  this  may  be  right ;  but  it  will  certainly  be  necessary, 
before  these  questions  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  to  consider 
what  are  the  limits  of  public  and  private  enterprise  in  these 
matters,  and  under  what  conditions  the  latter  should  be  placed. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  experience  referred 
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to  in  this  article  is  confessedl  j  limited  to  this  countn%  To  o\ 
in  any  trust  worthy  form  and  to  dig^est  the  experience  of 
countries  would  involve  a  very  serious  amount  of  labour  and  oS 
discrimination,  and  the  result  would  far  cjcceed  the  Itmiisofail 
article.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  perhaps  the  Ic^ss  to  h9 
regretted,  since  the  differences  in  the  circumstances  of  cUlfcrent 
countries,  dissimilarity  in  institutions,  in  habits,  and  in  naticinat 
character — ^in  the  amount  of  capital  seeking  investment,  in  the 
energy  which  seeks  for  new  fields  of  enterprise,  and  in  the  skill 
and  labour  necessary  to  conduct  new  enterprises  to  a  succesafol 
result — are  so  great,  ihat,  difficult  as  it  is  to  come  to  any  sweeptag 
general  conclusions  from  our  own  national  experience,  it  woold 
still  be  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deduce  or  establiih 
anything  like  universal  rules  from  the  general  practice  of  ctviltzied 
nations. 


Art*  VIL — The  Dialogues  of  Phto  translated  into  Em/Hskf  mtk 
Anahfsis  and  Introductiomm  By  B.  Jowett,  M.A,,  Master  of 
Balliol  College,  Kegius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Unirertilv 
of  Oxford.     4  vols,     Oxford.     187 L 

THE  publication  within  a  short  interi^al  of  two  such  vrorks  as 
Mr.  Grotc*s  '  Plato*  and  Mr.  Jowett*s  translatioo  seems  ta 
point  to  a  phase  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  general  rcirivml 
of  English  philology  which  has  marked  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years*  The  verbal  scholarship  of  the  last  century,  bril- 
liant as  it  undoubtedly  was,  and  important  as  its  results  became 
as  the  basis  of  iuture  attainment,  was  too  limited  in  its  scope 
and  too  isolated  from  other  departments  of  knowledge  tn  maiil* 
tain  its  hold  on  education,  A  periotl  of  barrenness  and  lethargT 
followed,  from  which  Arnold  was  one  of  the  first  to  deliver 
classical  studies.  The  earlier  work  of  the  great  historian  whom 
we  have  recently  lost  has  been,  perhaps,  the  main  instnimeni 
in  sustaining  and  extending  the  movement.  Along  with  the 
value  which  it  had  for  scholars  as  a  series  of  invest igatiofis  in 
the  field  of  ancient  history,  it  possessed  a  freshness  am'  is 

of  political  insight,  and  a  sense  of  the  reality  and  perm  of 

historical  problems,  which  engaged  the  interest  of  a  much  larger 
class  of  readers.  The  idea  of  extending  the  range  of  popular 
reading  to  Platonic  philosophy — to  the  speculations,  namclT, 
which  exhibit  the  spirit  of  antiquity  in  its  most  abstract  foi 
may  be  said  to  have  been  first  carried  out  by  Dr*  Whewell  in 
*  PUtonic    Dialogues/  *      The    two   similar   experiments  since 
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nade,  on  a  larger  scale  and  by  far  more  complete  and  exhaustive 
nethods,  are  evidence  of  an  awakening  of  interest  amounting 
ilmost  to  a  new  intellectual  movement  in  the  educated  classes  of 
:he  country.  Other  considerations  put  the  importance  of  such 
books  in  a  still  stronger  light.  There  is  much  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation  which  tends  to  give  increased  value  and  significance  to 
the  history  of  thought.  The  separate  national  life  which  is  fed  by 
the  recollection  of  the  past  struggles  and  triumphs  of  a  nation 
bas  been  slowly  but  constantly  giving  way  before  the  sense  of 
mutual  obligation  and  dependence,  extending  to  all  alike.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  process,  the  sympathy  and  veneration  of  men 
will  be  increasingly  directed  towards  those  elements  in  the 
traditions  of  the  past  which  are  most  cosmopolitan ;  and  thus  it 
will  become,  more  and  more,  the  office  of  literature  to  represent 
and  interpret  that  comparatively  hidden  view  of  thought  and 
knowledge  in  which  the  highest  minds  have  had  a  part  without 
distinction  of  race  or  nation. 

The  work  before  us  is  eminently  fitted  to  aid  and  direct  the 
movement  which  we  have  ventured  to  anticipate.  It  has  been 
the  noble  task  of  Mr.  Jowett's  life,  like  Socrates, '  to  bring  philo- 
sophy into  the  market-place,'  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  research  in 
active  and  growing  minds,  and  to  gain  for  knowledge  and  the  faith 
in  knowledge  their  true  place  in  human  affairs.  He  has  now 
sought  to  carry  this  work  into  a  wider  field ;  and  he  has  aptly 
chosen  as  his  subject  the  philosophers  in  whom  the  Socratic 
faith  bore  its  worthy  and  lifelong  fruits;  who  was  raised  by 
means  of  it  above  the  narrow  completeness  of  Atlienian  culture, 
beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  Greek  society  ;  who  created  those 
ideals  which  are  still  the  ideals  of  history  and  of  science,  but 
were  then,  in  Mr.  Jowett's  words,  *  the  vacant  forms  of  light  on 
which  he  sought  to  fix  the  eyes  of  mankind.' 

The  translation  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice,  not 
merely  for  its  high  intrinsic  excellence  as  a  work  of  literarj 
art,  but  also  for  the  less  obvious  merit  which  it  has  as  being, 
in  great  measure,  a  new  experiment  The  problem,  it  need 
not  be  said,  is  of  the  highest  order  of  difficulty.  A  complex 
Greek  period,  such  as  Plato  is  accustomed  to  write,  is  in- 
capable, as  a  rule,  of  being  rendered  without  a  sacrifice 
either  of  the  general  effect  or  of  the  grammatical  form.  The 
separate  clauses  may  often  be  exactly  reproduced  while  the 
relation  between  them  is  expressed  in  a  manner  which  belongs 
essentially  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language.  A  mere 
*  scholarly  rendering,'  in  such  a  case,  is  no  more  a  true  copy  of 
the  original  than  a  heap  of  Ionic  columns  is  an  Ionic  temple. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  modern  languages,  through  long  familiarity 
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with  logical  forms,  have  analysed  many  complex  or  amlnguoa* 
terms,  and  have  gained  power  of  brief  expression  in  dealing  with 
abstractions^  which  obliges  the  judicious  translator  sometimes  to 
expand  or  comment  upon  his  text ;  more  often,  perhaps,  to  prune 
down  and  condense  its  language  in  a  seemingly  arbitrarj  wiv. 
The  difficulty  of  \\\q  task  lies  in  deciding  whether  a  parUcabr 
redundancy  or  ambiguity  is  one  of  language  only,  and  shuald 
vanish  in  translation,  or  one  of  thought,  which  must  be  studiously 
preserved.  Tbus  there  arc  two  leading  aims,  which  may*  be 
called  the  linear  and  aerial  perspective  of  Platonic  translation : 
the  modern  arrangement  of  clauses,  and  the  modem  eqtiiYaleiltf 
for  technical  and  half- technical  terms. 

These  observations  may  seem  self-evident  enough;  but  trttllf- 
lators  who  come  to  their  task,  as  most  modern  scholars  ^o^  foil 
of  the  associations  of  grammatical  teaching,  can  seldom  fnrc 
themselves  from  the  habit  of  regarding  the  '  construing  '  at  die 
first  consideration.  Mr.  Jowett  has  seen  this  danger,  and  has 
shown  that  by  looking  to  clearness  and  ease  of  expression,  and 
using  the  simplest  and  most  natural  English,  without  aiming  at 
archaic  purity  or  any  other  artificial  style,  it  is  possible  to  render 
the  works  of  the  most  consummate  master  of  language  with  a 
fidelity  of  a  new  order.  It  is  obvious  that  the  work,  as  he  has 
done  it,  needed  the  finest  sense  of  sustained  rhythmical  move- 
ment and  a  rare  command  of  happy  and  suggestive  phrases  ;  but 
much  of  the  success  depended  upon  following  a  true  method,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say,  upon  consciously  avoid iitg 
false  habits  of  translation,* 

The  value  of  a  translation,  after  all,  is  chiefly  for  those  who 
are  least  able  to  criticise  it  Those  who  are  already  acqnailMltd 
with  Plato  will  turn  to  the  Introductions,  and  especially  to  the 
short  essays  which  they  contain.  To  students  of  philosophy, 
these  essays  constitute  the  soul  of  the  book.      Their  object  it 

*  It  WIS  not  to  be  expected  thai  wo  vagt  a  work  should  be  everywhere  fiw  from 
jDiccuracyp    We  hive  noted  the  foltowing : — 

Philcb.  p.  17  C,  '  What  soimds  are  ^r^T^^  and  what  acate*  is  too  pertplitiKtk 
fur  hlvr-qrii  rt  irifn  xal  0apvniT0s,  Sounds  are  not  divided  ioto  grave  aiia  aaiir» 
but  the  interval  it  constituted  by  a  relative  graveness  and  acuteucM,  Tbe  seBte 
18  best  giveOf  perhapi,  bj  trauslatiiig  Siotrr^^iara, '  juusical  intervals,'  and  onitliag 

lb,  p.  30  B<  fx*^^}xoy^<r^at^  u  Mr«  Po^e  points  out,  is  active,  aod  gorems  t^ww ; 
Mr.  Jowett  makes  it  piu>sive, 

Ih,  p.  62  B.      jcal  xF*^f**^*  ^  oltn^oftif  Kol  rots  ikXKoit  6fi»im$  mufiet  mI  feSb 

K^icXoif .    Mr.  Jowett  tias  not  given  lufficientlj  the  force  of  6fwi^t ;  *  w1k»  oms  is 

like  manner  rules  as  well  as  cirelee^'  i,  e.  m  each  case  alike  he  oics  tlie  itifiiM  tti 

«the  exelofiton  of  the  huitian, 

Polit,,     273  A.      ii>KVi    Vf   koI   rtktvTJis  iwayrlaM    dp^^t^   ^^ijCfir,   • 
'  eeived  an  opposite  impalse  at  both  ends/  is  hardly  clear.    The  meaning 
be  an  impulse  whicb  revenes  begtantng  and  end. 
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to  recapitulate  the  arguments  of  a  dialogue ;  to  expose  fallacies ; 
to  point  out  the  element  of  permanent  truth  which  Plato  has 
reached,  or  to  which  the  course  of  his  thought  is  tending;  to 
draw  out  his  relation  to  other  systems ;  and,  finally,  to  direct 
attention  to  artistic  touches  and  striking  or  original  features  in 
the  several  pieces.  They  exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  the 
qualities  which  are  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jowett's  style:  terse- 
ness and  point,  without  the  hardness  of  mere  epigram;  and 
closeness  of  reasoning,  without  the  bewildering  parade  of  logical 
form« 

The  principle  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  work  is  that 
each  dialogue  should  be  separately  discussed  and  analysed,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  unite  the  results  in  a  complete  or 
systematic  form.  Mr.  Jowett  evidently  attaches  considerable 
importance  to  this  part  of  his  plan,  regarding  the  dogmatic  and 
harmonising  method  as  the  most  fruitful  source  of  error  in  the 
interpretation  of  Plato.  In  the  same  spirit  he  is  careful  to 
preserve  the  dramatic  and  conversational  form,  even  when  he  is 
giving  the  briefest  summary  of  contents.  In  all  this  he  is  no 
more  than  Platonic.  The  dialogue  was  evidently  adopted  by 
Plato  as  the  nearest  approach  which  a  written  composition  could 
make  to  that  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  true  instrument  of 
philosophical  enquiry — the  living  play  of  thought  and  opinion 
in  discourse : — 

'  He  who  knows  the  just  and  good  and  honourable,'  he  says  in  the 
^PhflBdms/  '  will  not  seriously  incline  to  write  them  in  water  with  pen 
and  ink  or  in  domb  characters,  which  have  not  a  word  to  say  for 
themselves,  and  cannot  adequately  express  the  trutb.  ...  In  the 
garden  of  letters  he  will  plant  them  only  as  on  amusement,  or  he  will 
write  ihem  down  as  memorials,  against  the  forgetfulness  of  old  age,  to 
be  treasured  by  him  and  his  equals  when  they  like  him  have  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  .  .  .  But  nobler  iax  is  the  serious  pursuit  of  the 
difllectioian  who  finds  a  congenial  soul,  and  then  with  knowledge 
engrafts  and  sows  words  whidb  are  able  to  help  themselves  and  him 
who  planted  them,  and  are  not  unfruitful,  but  have  in  them  seeds 
which  may  bear  £ruit  in  other  natures,  nurtured  in  other  ways — 
making  the  seed  everlasting,  and  the  possessors  happy  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  human  happiness.' — ^voL  i.  p.  612. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  of  Plato's  writings  the  dialogue  is 
a  mere  form.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  ^  Republic '  there  is  no 
real  discussion;  all  the  arguments  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Socrates.  The  Eleatic  Stranger  in  the  'Sophist'  prefers  dis- 
cussion, but  only  with  a  pleasant  and  facile  respondent ;  and  in 
the  *  Laws '  the  tone  is  almost  wholly  dogmatic.  To  the  last, 
however,  Plato  retains  the  conversational  form,  and,  it  may  be 
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jitidQtl,  tbe  tlieory  of  philosopliical  method  of  wtich  it  was  tRe 
expression.  For  it  is  easily  seen  that  to  Plato's  mind  the  merits 
uf  dialogue  and  the  evils  of  sustained  or  *  epideictic  '  speaking 
were  in  great  measure  symbolical.  The  one  represented  sod 
exemplified  the  Socratic  spirit — freedom  from  foregone  cod* 
elusions,  patience  and  mutual  help  in  enquiry,  acquiescence  in 
ignorance  in  preference  to  the  mere  show  of  knowledge,  Thr 
other  contained  in  it  all  the  opposite  elements  of  passion  and 
illusion ;  it  was  therefore  the  fitting  weapon  of  pleaders  and 
demap^ogucs. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Plato  had  any  predecessors  in  the  form 
of  coinptjsition  which  he  adopted.  Greek  philosophy  clothed 
htTself  first  in  the  garb  of  the  epic  singer,  and  afterwartls 
borrowed  the  fashion  of  the  law-courts.  Plato  first  went  back 
to  living  models,  and  created  a  fresh  type  of  art  from  the  can- 
versations  of  Socrates.  In  so  doing,  lie  obeyed  the  analogies  o( 
Greek  literature.  The  disposition  to  idealise  a  historical  situa- 
tion, to  treat  the  speakers  as  personifications  of  moral  or  political 
tendencies,  is  strongly  marked  both  in  Herodotus  and  Thocy* 
dides.  It  may  not  be  too  fanciful  to  say  that  Plato  meant  lo 
oppose  his  ideal  Socrates  to  the  caricature  which  had  already 
piined  the  ear  of  Athens  through  the  genius  of  Aristophanes. 
But  tbe  character  of  the  Socratic  teaching,  as  Plato  onderstiKxl 
and  applied  it,  pointed  in  an  especial  manner  to  Socrates  a«  the 
fitting  protagonist  in  the  new  cycle  of  dramas*  The  older  phi- 
losophies, he  tells  us,  delivered  their  wisdom  in  a  somewhat 
oracular  form ;  *they  went  on  their  several  ways  with  a  good  deal 
of  disdain  of  people  like  ourselves;  they  did  not  care  whether  thcjf 
took  us  with  them  or  left  us  behind  them  *  (vol.  iii.  p.  506)«  SocratSS 
represented  the  principle  of  ceaseless  research :  his  method  is 
a  perpetual  living  process.  It  is  therefore  in  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  any  one  life,  for  it  is  'graven  in  the  soul  of  him  who 
has  learned,  and  can  defend  itself,  and  knows  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  be  silent '  (voL  iii.  p.  611).  No  positive  opinions  or  dis- 
coveries could  be  attributed  in  a  strict  modern  sense  to  Socrates; 
yet  all  that  was  gained  by  his  method  might  be  treated  as 
implicitly  belonging  to  him.  But  Plato's  habit  of  endeavaariog 
to  carry  on  the  thoughts  of  lus  predecessors  is  not  confined  tii 
Socrates,  Thus  in  the  *Thea*tetus'  he  is  at  pains  to  draw  out 
what  Protagoras  might  say  in  answer  to  certain  objections  (vol. 
iii.  p.  38b  fT.) ;  and  he  '  makes  a  \ery  valorous  defence,*  sparing 
no  artifice  of  dramatic  effect  He  admits,  however,  that  he  is 
a  stranger  to  the  cause  of  Protagoras,  who  might  possibly  hare 
made  a  different  defence  for  himself.  With  the  thoughts  of 
Socrates  he  has  no  such  hesitation,  for  he  is  one  of  the  heirs 
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(to  use  his  favourite  comparison)  of  his  master's  argument, 
entitled  to  speak  without  reserve  on  that  behalf.  Yet  he  avoids 
representing  him  in  contradiction  with  well-known  traits:  in 
the  *  Timaeus,'  for  example,  the  chief  part  of  the  dialogue  is  not 
assigned  to  Socrates,  probably  because  it  was  notorious  that  the 
real  Socrates  had  not  favoured  purely  physical  speculations. 

These  considerations  obviously  prepare  us  to  find  that  the 
gradual  and  spontaneous  growth  of  Plato's  system  out  of  the  ideas 
of  Socrates  may  be  traced,  to  some  extent,  in  the  *  Platonic 
Dialogues.'  It  is  true  that  we  have  little  or  no  external  evidence 
to  fix  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  and  that  the  internal 
criteria,  as  in  the  case  of  most  great  writers,  are  of  an  unusually 
subtle  nature.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  tasks  of  philology  have 
been  as  la{)orious  as  that  of  determining  the  canon  of  the  Pla- 
tonic writings,  and  distributing  them  over  the  wide  space  of  his 
philosophical  life.  Mr.  Jowett  is  far  from  claiming  the  character 
of  finality  for  his  own  arrangement  Many  points  in  it,  however, 
may  be  considered  as  ascertained.  A  considerable  group  of 
dialogues,  for  instance,  is  distinguished  by  features  which  agree 
with  those  of  the  historical,  as  opposed  to  the  Platonic  or  ideal, 
Socrates.  Of  these  dialogues  the  ^Protagoras'  is  the  most 
striking  example.  The  search  for  definitions,  the  simple  form 
of  the  doctrine  that  Virtue  is  knowledge,  the  seeming  readiness 
to  identify  Pleasure  with  the  Good,  the  absence  of  the  Platonic 
theory  of  Ideas — these  are  so  many  indications  of  a  comparatively 
Socratic,  and  therefore  early  stage  of  Plato's  philosophy.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  series,  external  and  Internal  testimony 
concur  in  placing  the  ^ Laws' — a  work  in  which  the  figure  of 
Socrates  does  not  appear,  and  in  which  the  theory  of  ideas, 
though  still  affirmed,  is  set  aside — as  inapplicable  to  the  practical 
wants  of  the  time.  Earlier  again  than  the  ^Laws,'  and  not 
earlier  than  the  meridian  of  Plato's  genius,  must  be  placed  his 
great  constructive  effort,  the  *  Republic'  These  are  the  three 
cardinal  points  of  Platonic  chronology,  with  reference  to  which 
the  place  of  the  remaining  dialogues  has  to  be  determined. 

The  chief  novelty  of  Mr.  Jowett's  arrangement  (compared,  for 
example,  with  that  which  was  proposed  by  Zeller)  appears  in 
the  number  of  dialogues  placed  after  the  'Republic'  Besides  the 
'Gorgias'  (which  closely  resembles  the  *  Republic/ and  probably 
belongs  to  the  same  period  of  Plato's  life)  and  the  '  Theaetetus,' 
already  mentioned,  we  find  the  *  Phllebus,'  '  Parmenides/ 
'Sophist,'  and  '  Statesman.'  Some  modern  critics,  of  whom  Pro- 
fessor Schaarschmidt,  of  Bonn,  is  the  chief  representative,  have 
doubted  or  denied  the  Platonic  authorship  of  this  whole  group. 
The  question  is  one  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  at 
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length,  especially  as  Mr.  Jowett  has  reserved  it  for  the  detailed 
eraminatioa    which    he  has  promiswl  to  give  of  the  order 
genuineness  of  the  Platonic  writings  (vol.  iii.  p.   571). 
issue,   it  may  be  said  in  passing,  depends  very  mncb  upon  the 
possibility  of  explaining:  the  various  characteristics  of  these  diii^ 
logues  as  intermediate  between  those  of  the  earlier  works  cm 
one  hand,  and  the  *  Timccus  *  and  '  Laws  '  on  the  other.* 

The  '  Euthydemus  * — ^a  broad  caricature  of  the  %*erbal  ^ 
so  curiously  prominent  in  the  age  of  Plato — is  placed  by  Ml^ 
Jowett  after  the  *  Protagoras.'      Dr,  Thompson,  in  a  ^ 
review   of   the    book^   makes    this    collocation    one    of    the  few 
exceptions  to  his  general  agreement  with  Mr.  Jowett's  ar 
ment.     Perhaps  the  best  defence  in  the  case  of  the  *  Euthydemu 
is  to  be  found  in  the  epilogue,  where  an  attack  is  made  on 
writers  of  speeches  as  amphibious  animals,  who  being  half  philo 
sophers  and  half  politicians,  succeed  in  combining  the  drawbacks 
of  both.    The  passage  could  hardly  have  been  written  if  Plato  bad 
then  foreseen,  even  in  a  dream,  his  own  conception  of  the  philo- 
sopher-king as  it  appears  in  the  *  Republic  *  and  the  *  Statesouui.' 
Of  the  endless  points  of  view  from  which  different  dialogues 
may  be  compared,  and  their  relative  place — didactic  or  chroiiD- 
logical — more  or  less  plausibly  determined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  most  useful  are  those  which  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
theory  of  Ideas.     The  hhtoTy  of  that  theory  is  in  reality  the  his- 
tory of  Plato's  lifelong  speculation;  and  no  one  has  seen  this 
truth   more  clearly  than  Mr.    Jowett,   or  has  applied    it    more 
subtly  to  the  various  aspects  of  Platonism.     It  is  impossible,  in 
the  course  of  a  brief  summary  such  as  we  shall  n*^w  attempt,  to 
give  a  just  notion  of  the  finish  and  delicacy  of  liis  treaunosit  of 
the  subject ;  and  it  is  especially  difBcult  to  avoid  the  fault  from 
which  he   is   most   free,  that  of  giving   effect   to   a  statement 
by  exaggerating  one  or  two  points  of  view.     Nevertheless  it  is 
necessary,   in  order  to  gain   an  idea  of  the  main  result  of  the 
book^  that  we  should  reproduce  in  some  shape  the  impression 
which  it  conveys  of  what  Platonism  is  in  its  essence,  and  what 
is  its  place  in  the  general  course  of  human  thought. 

Socrates,  according  to  the  well-known  saying,  brought  down 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  current  of  speculatioii, 
which  in  earlier  times  busied  itself  chiefly  with  nature  and  the 
universe,  was  diverted  by  his  teaching  to  the  moral  and  political 
questions  that  in  various  forms  had  been  more  and  more 
perplexing  the  active  world  of  Greece,     Tlie  example  of  tlie 
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heroic  age  was  still  the  main  source,  apart  from  the  laws  of 
the  several  states,  to  which  men  turned  for  direction.  But  in 
Homer,  beyond  a  sense  of  the  splendour  of  certain  human 
qualities  and  a  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  existing  custom, 
there  is  nothing  which  can  be  called  morality.  There  is  no 
moral  system,  however  simple — no  classification  of  actions  as 
right  or  wrong.  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
traditional  maxims  became  more  than  ever  inadequate.  They 
barely  sufficed  within  the  most  stable  communities,  or  for  those 
who,  like  Cephalus  in  the  '  Republic,'  were  favoured  by  nature 
and  ^circumstances.  They  utterly  failed  in  the  wider  sphere  of 
action  in  which  the  ^  larger  units,'  the  Greek  states  themselves, 
had  to  deal  as  moral  agents  with  each  other.  ^  The  Spartans,' 
says  Thucydides,  '  are  the  best  of  men  at  home,  but  abroad  they 
know  no  duty  except  their  own  interest'  It  is  enough  to  allude 
to  the  darker  pictures  which  he  gives  of  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  overturning  of  ancient  landmarks,  the  fierce  passions 
roused,  the  demoralization  which  follows  alike  victory  and  defeat, 
combined  with  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  time  to  bring 
about  the  crisis  in  morality  which,  in  the  minds  of  most  readers 
of  Greek  history,  is  associated  with  certain  ^  teachers  of  wisdom ' 
called  the  Sophists.  We  shall  not  now  enter  upon  the  question 
between  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Jowett  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
distinct  class  bearing  that  name — a  question  which  brings  out 
to  peculiar  advantage  the  subtlety  and  exactness  of  Mr.  Jowett's 
critical  powers  (see  especially  vol.  iii.  pp.  448  ff.).  For  the 
present  it  will  be  enough  to  glance  at  two  leading  Sophists. 
The  picture  of  Protagoras  which  is  given  in  the  dialogue 
of  the  same  name  is  full  of  friendly  and  even  admiring  touches. 
Protagoras  is  the  venerable  missionary  of  virtue;  one  whose 
preaching  (as  it  may  almost  be  termed)  exposes  him  to  some 
danger  from  the  blind  upholders  of  existing  things,  but  who 
scorns  to  hide  it  under  the  veil  of  other  kinds  of  instruction, 
glorying  rather  in  the  despised  name  of  Sophist.  Moreover, 
his  opinions  are  far  from  being  ^sophistical,'  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word.  As  Mr.  Jowett  observes,  there  is  quite 
as  much  truth  on  the  side  of  Protagoras  as  on  that  of  Socrates. 
The  difference  is  that  (to  speak  in  Platonic  language)  he  is 
inferior  in  dialectics.  He  has  faith  in  goodness,  and  uses  his 
great  powers  of  persuasion  in  its  cause;  but  he  is  wanting 
in  the  scientific  methods  and  aims  which  belonged  to  Socrates. 
The  weakness  attributed  (in  the  'Gorgias')  to  the  rhetoricians 
Gorgias  and  Polus  is  o(  the  same  kind.  Gorgias  is  refuted 
because  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  rhetoric  can  be  wholly 
separated  from  justice    and   injustice   (vol.   iii    p.    6).   ^  The 
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Sophists — if  we  may  judge  by  the  greatest  names  among  tHem 
— fail  because  J  instead  ol  quarrel  ling  with  the  world,  they  are 
content  to  represent  the  better  mind  of  the  world  to  itself. 

Socrates  took  a  different  course.  He  undertook  at  once  to 
defend  and  to  explain  morality  by  applying  to  it  the  concepdoo 
of  knowledge.  He  sought  for  the  universal  element  in  each 
class  of  cases — that  which  answers  the  question,  What  is  sorli 
and  such  a  virtue?  He  easily  convicted  his  countrymen  of  the 
want  of  this  knovvletlge.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  pronouncin-r 
actions  good  or  bad,  but  without  knowing  why.  They  knew 
how  to  make  shoes  and  build  temples,  for  they  could  tell  in  wt>l 
the  goodness  of  a  shoe  or  a  temple  consisted  ;  and  they  coiild 
teach  the  knowledge  as  an  art  of  shoemaking  or  of  architectUTl^ 
Tbc  arts  of  life — justice,  housekeeping,  rhetoric,  government- 
had  none  of  these  rharacteiistics  of  knowledge.  He  himself  was 
not  wiser  than  others,  but  he  knew  his  own  ignorance ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  a  science  of  conduct  was  yet  to  be  attained 
which  would  change  the  face  of  the  moral  world. 

The  course  of  thought  which  led  from  the  Sucratic  position 
to  the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas  has  been  often  lUiAlyicdf  but 
can  hardly  ever  cease  to  aflbrd  the  materials  of  inten^sting 
inquiry.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  two  f?»srinct 
processes — distinct    in    theory,    but   always   perhaps  •  d 

in  fact:  first,  the  natural  development  of  bK>cratic  )v  ,  s; 
secondly,  the  contact  of  Plato's  mind  with  other  philosophies, 
chiefly,  as  we  shall  see,  those  of  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  and 
Par  men  ides,  but  including  the  later  systems,  which  owed  their 
rise,  like  his  own,  to  the  Socratic  impulse.  The  scientific 
ethics  of  Socrates  led  directly  to  a  new  and  more  prof*»und  mrta* 
physics.  He  saw  that  knowledge  is  the  apprehension  of  the 
universal,  of  something  that  is  true  of  a  class  of  things;  and  he 
had  applied  this  conception,  gained  from  the  arts  of  everrday 
life,  to  the  whole  of  human  conduct  It  was  left  to  cithers 
to  ask  in  what  this  apprehension  of  the  universal  itself  consists, 
and  to  extend  it  to  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  listi 
neglected  or  undervalued,  Plato  is  distinguished  ainung  the 
followers  of  Socrates  by  the  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  he 
undertook  this  new  and  great  enquiry,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  it  through  the  theories  and  sciences  of  his  time.  Id 
particular,  he  returned  with  new  aims  and  methods  to  the  earlier 
doctrines.  In  successive  dialogues  we  find  him  supplementing 
or  explaining  one  saying  or  opinion  of  an  older  philosopher  by 
another,  testing  them  in  turn  by  the  questioning  method,  and 
using  all  his  strength  against  principles  which  seemed  la  stand 
in  the  way  of  scientific  progress.     Hence  the  unique  value  of  the 
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study  of  Plato  for  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  was  in  the  mind 
of  Socrates  that  the  moral  perplexities  of  Greece  gave  birth  to 
the  idea  of  a  science  in  which  they  should  find  their  solution  ; 
'but  it  was  Plato  who  took  up  again  the  threads  of  earlier  specu- 
lation, and  wrought  them  with  the  teaching  of  Socrates  into  a 
single  fabric. 

The  great  step  which  was  thus  made  in  advance  of  the  Socratic 
mode  of  thinking — one  not  confined  to  Plato,  as  indeed  it  was 
contained  implicitly  in  earlier  theories,  but  which  was  turned 
by  him  to  the  greatest  account  as  a  basis  of  further  specu- 
lation— was  the  identification  of  the  universal  or  idea  with 
the  *  really  existent.'  The  general  notions  which  Socrates  had 
sought  for  as  the  objects  of  true  moral  knowledge  were  now 
regarded  as  deriving  their  value  from  a  truth  or  reality  which  they 
possessed  in  themselves,  independently  of  the  instances  under 
which  they  were  presented  to  experience.  Further,  this  concep- 
'tion  of  knowing  as  the  contemplation  of  a  super-sensuous  or 
abstract  object  was  extended  to  all  things  capable  of  being 
known,  physical  and  mathematical  as  well  as  moral.  Every- 
where alike  the  contrast  was  traced  between  the  universal  as  the 
^knowable'  or  ^real,'  and  the  particular  as  the  sensible  or 
*  phenomenal :'  knowledge  arose  by  the  contact  of  the  mind  with 
the  former ;  the  opposite  of  knowledge — ignorance,  error,  uncer- 
tainty— were  inseparably  connected  with  the  latter. 

The  celebrated  doctrine  of  Reminiscence  is  a  phase  of  this 
conception  —  a  particular  way  of  representing  the  separate 
existence  of  the  *  knowable.'  Constantly  associated  with  Plato's 
name,  it  is  nevertheless  found  in  a  very  small  number  of  his 
dialc^ues,  viz.,  the  Meno— where  it  is  put  forward  in  a  tentative 
manner  at  the  tale  of  certain  Egyptian  priests — the  Phaedo,  and 
the  Pluedrus.  Mr.  Jowett  well  says  that  ^it  is  a  fragment  of  a 
former  world,'  which  has  no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  modern 
times.  *  But  Plato  had  the  wonders  of  psychology  just  opening 
to  him,  and  he  had  not  the  explanation  of  them  which  is  supplied 
by  the  analysis  of  language  and  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
The  question,  "  Whence  come  our  abstract  ideas  ? "  he  could 
^nly  answer  by  an  imaginary  hypothesis  *  (vol.  i.  p.  394). 

The  *  Republic ' — by  common  consent  the  greatest  monument 
of  Plato's  genius — is  the  first  constructive  dialogue.  By  *  con- 
structive' is  meant  one  in  which  a  definition  is  attained  by 
dialectic  and  applied  to  the  realization  in  practice  of  the  thing 
defined.  The  *•  Republic  '  is  also  the  work  in  which  the  funda- 
mental Platonic  contrast  of  the  '  real '  and  the  *  phenomenal '  is 
exhibited  with  the  greatest  fulness  of  statement  and  illustration. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  work  in  which  that  central  position  of  Platonism 
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in«y  hct  boit  itutlird,  ncjt  only  iu  its  various  aspects  as  a  tbrorf^ 
but.  (ilit)  in  hi  applieatiuu  to  education  and  life, 

If  is  dinitruJl  to  express  in  any  Innguag^c  but  Greek  the  vrm* 
iiexion    between   the  d liferent  perceptions,   feelings,    iuid   beliefs 
whieU  IMuUi  (TnaipiHl  to;T(»ther  as  unreal  or  uncertain,  in  opposi- 
lioii  to  leal  or  crrtain  kiiowleifj^e.     Sensations,  in  the  first  place, 
were  conliiuutleil   with  the   inferences  derived   from  tbem^ — the 
errtir  wliith  was  first  cleared  up  by  Bishop  Berkeley.     Thai  tie 
intmediate  jud^'ments  ((f)as/Taa-ia)  which  sight  enables  «»  to  fonn 
of  diiittance  and  the  like  were  regarded  as  sense-know leclg«|  ^4J 
their  inaccuracy  was  contrasted  with  the  results  of  the  'sdcd^H 
of  meanureinent.      Again,  the  attributes  which  depend  tipoD  ft 
rrlation    between  objects — such  as  great  and  small — wwnt  p»- 
ni>uuced  to  be  (leeting  and  uncertain,  because  they  were  not  B« 
of  the  same  object  in  diflerent  relations.     Similulj  it  m  ok- 
served  that  an  act  of  justice  depends  on  relations,  on  tlir  uif 
•tmnces  of  the  moment ;  whereas  the  idea  of  jusdcr  ti  tfe 
tor  an  infinite  vaiiety  of  cases.     Again,  desire  Is 
from  rational  choice  by  its  direct  connexion  wilb 
(mctftjai^)^  and  by  being  dependent  on  a  single 
citement ;  whereas  it  is  characteristic  of  reasoci  to 
and  to  look  beyond  the  present.     Finally,  many  of 
tions  entered  into  the  notion  of  *  seeming'  or  •©[ " 
the  uncertainty  of  inference  from  experiencei  iki 
|mrticulars  to  circumstances,    the  illusion  of  tW 
which  are  points  of  contrast  with  *  kzmwledge  *  ( ' 
tereral  tlungs  which  to  us  seem  quite  distinct- 
relativity,  deaiie  —  were  blended   together   by 
which  tiiey  pment  to  a  tnie  or  uniTeral 
hon  e ver,  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
oppcisitioii  might  be  presented.     The  *oni 
rase  *— sidled  ibe  Ideal  or  *  Fonn ' — h  Ac 
Many,  or  lo  tlie  infinite  or  indefinite ;  it  is 
oppchfttd  to  *  becoming/  gmermtion ;  it  is  tbe 
to  tbe  BUtlnUe.     In  prmcticml  life,  tbe 
tbnt  of  tbe  pbilosopber  to  tbe  mofkim^  cke 
tbelortcimn  ud  pocc,  tbe  troe  sta^tammm 
hmim,    Tbe  pecalinri^  of  tbe  Greek 
SUM  wmd  (aca^)  jncniis '  to  make  likcsp^  a^  nfc 
(tbe  cinmmnn  o(  UOmm'  and  *  friffflgi>/'  m 
wbat  tbe  lanirX  I^  tn  a  fiiTMiite  ■ififbiikil  mm  ^ 
seodng  it  as  tbe  idatiao  of  asl 
Mdeepj.    Tbenot»nortkeUcMaft'clBW*4 
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Qeaning  of  this  doctrine  and  its  various  corollaries  cannot 
led  up  better  than  in  Mr.  Jowett's  aphorism  that — 
[em  and  ancient  philosophical  world  are  not  agreed  in  their 
m  of  tmth  and  falsehood ;  the  one  identifies  truth  almost 
ly  with  fact,  the  other  with  ideas.* 

J  puts  it  elsewhere — 

►,  who  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  real  importance  of  uni- 
i  instruments  of  thought,  attributes  to  them  an  essential  truth 
imaginary  and  unreal,  for  universals  may  be  often  false  and 
,rs  true/ — vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

,  in  short,  confused  the  method  of  science  with  science 
ind  this  fallacy  will  be  found  underlying  every  part  of 
jm. 

origin  of  the  theory  of  Ideas^-or,  as  we  may  now  say, 
ry  of  the  self-existence  and  absolute  value  of  abstractions 
es  far  back  into  the  mythical  periods  of  Greece ;  but  it 
the  age  immediately  before  Socrates  that  the  tendencies 
1  it  is  due  first  began  to  assume  a  distinct  shape.  A 
in  the  brilliant  and  exhaustive  Introduction  which  Mr». 
has  prefixed  to  the  *  Tinueus '  describes  vividly,  and  in 
e  which  pierces  to  the  quick  of  Platonism,  the  new  power 
bstractions  were  then  gaining,  and  the  manner  in  which 
jcted  the  course  of  speculation : — 

mer  world  of  ideas  began  to  be  created,  more  absorbing,  more 
3ring,  more  abiding  than  the  brightest  of  visible  objects,. 
)  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  looking  inward,  seemed  to  pale 
lem,  retaining  only  a  faint  and  precarious  existence.  At  the 
le,  the  minds  of  men  parted  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 
10  saw  only  a  principle  of  motion,  and  of  those  who  saw  only 
pie  of  rest  in  nature  and  in  themselves;  there  were  bom 
Bans  or  Eleatics  as  there  have  been  in  later  ages  born  Aris- 
or  Platonists.' — vol.  ii.  p.  505, 

's  philosophy,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  was  a  recon- 
i  in  a  higher  unity  of  these  opposite  *  n^oments.*  The 
reserved  the  conception  of  knowledge  from  disappearing 
Heraclitean  'flux'  of  sensible  things,  and  at  the  same 
ve  meaning  and  content  to  the  thin  Eleatic  abstraction 
y  or  Being.  In  earlier  philosophies  *  there  was  a  gulf 
I  abstractions  and  sensible  things,  'and  no  one  could 
m  one  to  the  other.'  In  the  scheme  of  education  founded 
le  Ideas,  and  drawn  out  in  the  *  Republic,'  the  process  is 
by  which  the  soul  is  to  be  led,  in  Platonic  language, 
e  shadowy  half-lights  of  sense  and  opinion  up  to  the  un- 
ig  day  of  truth  and  reality.     The  bridge  over  the  gulf 
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from  particulars  to  the  universal  Is  found  by  Plato  in  die  tnatLr- 
matical  sciences. 

Although  it  is  only  iQ  the  late^st  works  of  Plato  that  PytW 
goreanism  becomes  a  dominant  influence,  so  as  almost  to  extin* 
jruish  the  Socratic  side  of  his  philosophy,  yet  from  the  first  he 
attaches  a  high  value  to  mathematics.  Protagoras  is  evidctitly 
ridiculed  for  boasting  that  he  teaches  his  pupils  'what  thry 
come  to  learn/  and  nut '  calculation,  and  astronomy,  and  geamctry, 
and  music  *  {Frotatj,  p.  3it^  e)  ;  and  in  the  *Meno'  the  truths 
of  geometry  are  taken  as  the  types  of  knowledge.  In  the  *  Rc^ 
.public*  mathematical  science  becomes  a  stage  in  the  prii^rtess 
towards  dialectical  or  absolute  knowledge,  as  distinguished  by 
the  character  of  its  methods  rather  than  by  its  ohject- matter  (»• 
modern  writers  speak  of  a  geometrical  method  in  politics).  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  association  which  led  Plato  to  su<*h  a  view. 
Arithmetic  and  geometry  offered,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
^characteristics  which  belonged  to  knowledge — certainty^  inde- 
pendence  of  preconceived  opinion,  and  independence  of  the 
senses.  Other  sciences  which  had  these  qualities  less  com- 
pletely— such  as  astronomy  and  music — ^were  seen  by  Plata  to 
be  capable  of  becoming  more  and  more  'pure/  r. e.,  independent 
of  observation,  Such  a  mode  of  conceiving  science  was  greatly 
encouraged,  if  not  created,  by  the  Pythagorean  discovery^  of  lite 
harmonic  ratios.  This  was  the  fir&t  great  instance  of  the  redoe* 
tion  to  mathematical  expression  of  a  *  law,'  or  uniformity  of 
external  nature.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  inquirers  it  pfie- 
sented  itself  as  the  key  destined  to  unlock  the  whole  secrets  of 
Nature  ;  it  seemetl  at  least  to  remove  the  field  of  investigatjnn 
imm  outer  experience  to  the  abstractions  of  their  own  minds. 
The  science  of  Harmonics  was  henceforth  treated  by  the  Pylha- 
gnrean  school  as  capable  of  being  deduced,  like  Geometry,  fmm 
a  few  suppositions,  to  wit,  the  *  harmonic '  progressions.  I  a  the 
same  spirit  Plato  treats  experiments  on  musical  strings,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  intervals,  much  as  we  should  treat  mra* 
surements  made  to  verify  the  theorems  of  Euclid.  In  the  age 
in  which  he  wrote,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  th*t  Philc»- 
sopby,  seeking  ever  to  idealise  Science,  should  be  guided  lowanis 
tlie  part  of  science?  in  which  the  greatest  progress  had  bcea  made ; 
antl  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  modem  philosophy  finds  its 
metaphysics  in  the  field  of  experience  and  common  sense. 

The  relation  of  mathematics  to  dialectics  is  noticed  in  a  passage 
of  the  *  Euthydemus,'  *The  geometers,  and  astronomers,  and 
calculators  (who  all  belong  to  the  hunting  class,  for  they  do 
not  make  their  diagrams,  but  only  find  out  that  which  was 
pfeviously  contained  in  them) — ^they,  1  say,  not  being  able  to 
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use,  but  only  to  catch  their  prey,  hand  over  their  inven- 
tions to  the  dialecticians,  to  be  applied  by  them,  if  they 
have  any  sense  in  them  *  (p.  290).  This  agrees,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  with  the  locus  classicus  of  the  *  Republic  '  (p.  510)^ 
Mathematics  is  there  made  to  be  the  lower  of  two  sub-divisions 
of  the  *  intellectual '  world,  that  in  which  the  soul  uses  the 
figures  given  by  the  senses  (e.ff.  diagrams)  as  images,  and  in 
which*  the  inquiry  must  be  *  hypothetical,'  i.  g.,  as  Plato  explains 
this  term,  must  make  assumptions  (the  odd  and  even,  the  three 
kinds  of  angles,  and  the  like),  and  argue  Mown  wards'  from 
them  ;  whereas  in  the  higher  division,  that  of  dialectics,  the  soul 
uses  no  *  images,'  and  rises  above  hypotheses  to  something  not 
hypothetical,  arriving  ultimately  at  the  first  principle  of  all 
(the  Idea  of  good),  and  descending  again  from  it  to  the  other 
Ideas.  The  mathematical  division  is  further  described  as 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  dialectical  as  a  shadow  or 
reflection  bears  to  the  sensible  object;  by  which  probably 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  in  mathematics  the  axioms 
remain  unproved,  whereas  in  dialectics  they  are  expected  to 
lead  to  higher  abstractions — in  Platonic  language,  to  knowledge 
of  a  more  real  and  absolute  order.* 

The  statement  of  the  Ideal  theory  in  the  ^  Republic '  is  further 
distinguished  from  its  earlier  forms  by  the  stress  laid  upon  the 
Idea  of  good ;  that  Idea  is  to  the  ^  intelligible '  what  the  sun  is> 
to  the  visible  world — not  only  the  highest  being,  but  also  the 
€^ause  of  existence  and  knowledge.  Dialectic  is  a  ^  way  up  and 
down;'  up  to  the  Idea  of  good,  using  hypotheses  as  *  steps 
and  points  of  departure ;'  and  down  when  in  the  light  of  that 
Idea  all  knowledge  has  become  absolute  and  self-proving.  This 
seems  to  mean,  translated  into  modem  language,  that  philo- 
sophy  starts   with    induction,  not  from   facts  in  the   scientific 

♦  A  Taloable  article  in  the  *  Journal  of  Philology '  (vol.  ii.  No.  3,  pp.  96— 
108),  by  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  discusses  this  point  among  others  connected  vrix\v 
the  passage  in  the  '  Bepublic'  He  points  out  that  Aristotle  (Met  i.  6)  offers  an 
explanation  which  is  *  exactly  what  we  want/  but  which  is  not  supported  in  any 
way  by  Plato's  language.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  is  right  in 
Tefiising  to  adopt  it,  and  in  doubting  whether  *  Plato,  when  he  wrote  the  **  Re- 
public, had  clearly  separated  in  his  mind  the  mathematical  from  the  dialectical 
object'  But  Plato  had  separated  the  mathematical  from  the  classified  method ; 
and  the  confusion  of  object  and  method  is  one  that  runs  throughout  his  system. 
As  Mr.  Sidgwick  observes,  •  When  Plato  says  that  geometers  suppose  **  the  odd 
even,  figures,"  &c.,  he  means,  that  they  suppose  both  the  existence  of  objects  cor- 
responding to  these  terms,  and  the  truth  of  their  definitious.'  We  have  suggested 
above,  that  a  similar  remark  will  account  for  the  further  difficulty  of  the  relation 
of  the  '  hjrpotheses '  to  Ideas ;  namely,  that  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  Plato  does 
not  sufficiently  distinguish,  or  even  purposely  explains  away,  the  distinction 
between  the  certainty  with  which  a  thing  is  proved,  the  clearness  with  which  it  is 
apprehended,  and  the  order  of  *  reality '  to  which  it  belongs. 
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sense,  bot  from^  the  conceptions  given  in  particular  scieocei^ 

JO  language,  and  in  common  opinion.  By  questioning  and 
reflexion  tHe  inquirer  or  '  tlialectician'  seeks  to  determine  the 
relations  between  tbese  *  hypotlieticar  notions — a  process  v^hkh 
results  in  successive  definitions  and  classifications — and  ibus 
ultimately  to  rise  to  the  highest  knowledge,  the  conception  nt 
once  the  most  abstract  and  the  most  self-evident,  from  which 
all  the  rest  may  then  be  derived,  'This  ideal  logic,'  as  Mr, 
Jowett  observes,  *  is  not  the  method  which  was  pursued  by 
Plato  in  the  search  after  justice;  there,  like  Aristotle  in  the 
"  Nicomachean  Ethics,**  he  is  arguing  from  experience  and 
the  common  use  of  language.'  That  the  higher  ceitainty  of  the 
*  longer  way  round'  was,  and  remained,  a  mere  aspiration,  i* 
plain,  not  only  in  the  *  Republic '  (p.  533),  but  in  works  of  a 
more  decidedly  dialectical  character. 

Tlie  supremacy  of  the  Idea  of  good  is  a  feature  of  PUto*i 
system,  which  is  directly  descended  from  the  Socratic  teaching* 
W^ith  Socrates,  as  w^e  saw,  the  knowledge  which  conititutcd 
morality  was  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  good,  or  useful,  or 
really  desirable.  No  man  desires  what  he  thinks  will  do  Lim 
harm  ;  therefore,  he  who  has  desired  wrongly  did  so  in  ignorance, 
The  thing  seemed  to  him  desirable,  but  was  not  really  so.  The 
Platonic  form  of  this  doctrine  is  that  the  Good  is  that  which 
gives  not  only  goodness  but  also  Being  to  other  parts  of  tlic 
world  of  Ideas.  We  say  that  a  thing  is  bad  because  it  is  mii 
what  it  professes  to  be,  because  the  fact  does  not  answer  to  the 
idea*  Plato  would  say,  inversely,  that  it  is  unreal  for  wsot  of 
goodness.  Language  played  a  great  part  in  this  confusion.  Thf 
same  word  (^ovXrjrov  or  alperoi')  was  used  to  express  the  object 
of  a  particular  wish,  the  usual  object  of  wish,  and  the  right 
oliject  of  wish ;  and  these  three  meanings  shaded  imperceptiblj 
into  each  other. 

Mr.  Mill  has  observed  that  the  Idea  of  good  in  the  *  Republic* 
is  less  intelligible  than  the  theory  in  the  *  Protagoras,'  according 
to  which  good  is  the  object  of  an  art  of  'measuring' or  cmlcu* 
lating  pains  and  pleasures.  In  the  'Republic,'  'when  tlie  te*t 
of  pain  and  pleasure  is  abandoned,  no  other  elements  are  sbowo 
to  us  which  the  Measuring  Art  is  to  be  employed  to  measure 
The  same  fallacy  has  been  already  noted  in  Plato*s  conception 
of  Mathematics,  when  we  found  him  insisting  upon  the  sWtJj 
of  the  movements  and  harmonies  which  are  'seen  by  the  £nin<i 
only.*  Because  he  saw  that  the  value  of  mathematical  science 
increases  as  it  supersedes  observation  and  measurement,  he  wi* 
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led  to  place  its  perfection  in  an  absolute  independence  of  facts, 
overlooking  *  the  circumstance  that  there  was  some  elementary 
basis  of  fact,  some  measurement  of  distance  or  time,  on  which 
they  must  ultimately  rest.*  Thus  he  imagines  *  that  the  method 
of  science  can  anticipate  science : '  to  use  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Jowett's,  the  Platonic  Good  is  a  *  vacant  ideal;' 
Plato  ^  sees  the  light,  but  not  the  objects  which  are  revealed  by 
the  light' 

Inexperience  in  the  observation  of  facts,  and  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  history  of  language,  are  the  two  characteristic  weak- 
nesses of  ancient  speculation.  *The  contemporary  of  Plato  and 
Socrates  could  not  isolate  phenomena,  and  he  was  helpless 
against  the  influence  of  any  word  which  had  an  equivocal 
or  double  sense'  (vol.  ii.  p.  505).  The  latter  cause,  indeed,  and 
especially  the  habit  which  sprang  from  it  of  ^  identifying  language 
not  with  thoughts  or  representations,  but  with  ideas'  (vol  i. 
p.  649),  is  almost  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Platonic  theory. 
Plato,  it  may  be  said,  confounded  the  power  which  words  give 
of  separating  notions  from  the  individuals  that  they  represent, 
with  a  separate  existence  of  the  notions  themselves ;  and,  seeing 
^lat  words  connote  what  is  uniform  and  permanent,  whereas 
individuals  are  infinitely  various  and  fluctuating,  he  did  not  see 
that  this  uniformity  is  only  comparative,  and  amounts  ultimately 
to  no  more  than  uniformity  in  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
portion  of  mankind  speaking  a  particular  language.  This  lesson 
has  since  been  taught,  first  by  long  experience,  and  then  by  a 
juit  analysis  of  language.  With  the  advance  of  science  the 
language  of  ordinary  life  has  become  more  and  more  insufficient 
to  express  the  known  relations  of  things ;  and  modern  Dialectic 
has  made  it  one  of  its  chief  functions  to  warn  enquirers  against 
the  influence  of  words,  and  to  direct  them  to  look  for  fixedness 
and  certainty,  not  in  abstractions,  but  in  the  *  opposite  pole  of 
experience.' 

The  increase  of  knowledge,  however,  has  not  only  tended  to 
limit  the  influence  of  language  upon  thought,  but  it  has  given  a 
new  conception  of  experience.  The  value  of  experience  in 
scientific  enquiry  depends  on  the  amount  of  facts  already 
collected,  and  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  digesting 
them  in  the  form  of  generalisations.  Every  new  fact  of  observa- 
tion, every  impression  on  the  senses,  calls  up  a  series  of  accepted 
and  ascertained  theories ;  and  it  is  from  this  stock  of  theory  that 
it  derives,  not  indeed  its  truth  as  a  fact,  but  its  power  of  modi- 
fying or  confirming  opinion,  its  clearness  to  the  understanding, 
and  even  its  power  of  retaining  a  hold  on  the  memory.  Plato 
•did  not  start  at  a  point  in  the  progress  of  science  at  which  the 
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observation  of  particulars  is  applicable,  except  in  the  oiott 
i»nj>erfect  way,  to  discoverv.  He  is  like  a  man  osiii^  His  eyes 
Tor  the  first  time,  who  fancies,  because  everything  seems  ixpwllj 
near,  that  sight  cannot  tell  him  the  forms  and  diaances  of  olijetns. 
Hence  he  could  not  systematically  test  opinions  or  tiotiuos 
by  facts,  but  by  comparing  them  with  other  opinions  and 
notions,  either  consciously  held  or  implied  in  language.  Hi* 
error  was  not  in  devoting  himself  to  the  analysis  of  abstractions^; 
for,  as  Mr.  Jowett  says,  summing  up  the  whole  matter  in  a 
line;  'Before  men  could  observe  the  world  lliey  must  be  abfe 
to  conceive  the  world/  His  error  lay  in  giving  to  abstnurttoiti^ 
as  such,  an  absolute  value  ;  in  supposing  that  ihe  clearuess'^whidi 
general  notions  give  to  experience  was  a  clearness  which  ihrf 
had  in  themselves  apart  from  experience.  Yet  the  Platonic  mode 
of  thought,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  abstmctions  undtr 
which  phenomena  are  conceived,  has  its  place  along^stde  of  tW 
study  of  these  phenomena  in  detail.  The  clearness  and  just  co* 
ordination  of  ideas  which  makes  the  philosophic  habit  of  mind 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  agreement  of  ideas  with  £act*  whicii 
constitutes  scientific  accuracy ;  and  positive  science  docs  not 
supersede  metaphysics,  except  as  it  works  out  in  their  appli* 
cation  the  conceptions  which  metaphysics  have  supplied^ 

The  value  of  Plato's  scheme  of  Dialectic,  as  Mr,  Jowett  if 
careful  to  point  out^  lay  in  the  high  ideal  which  it  held  up  as  to 
aim  to  the  science  of  the  future.  'The  correlation  of  the  stieficrs, 
the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  sense  iif  the 
importance  of  classification^  the  unwillingness  to  slop  short  af 
certainty  or  to  confound  probability  with  truth,  are  important 
principles  of  the  higher  education"  (voL  ii,  p.  157),  On  dif 
other  hand  the  weakness  of  the  theory  was  soon  felt  in  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  consistently  the  very  various  d  -j*  -•  nf 
value  which   Plato  would  not  but  recognise  in  the  ii  s 

and  beliefs  included  by  him  under  the  term  *  opinion  *n  ibe 
seeming,'  He  is  far  from  treating  everything  which  falls  shaft 
of  his  conception  of  Hpowledge  as  etjually  worthless;  but  b^  is 
much  at  a  loss  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  true  or  valuaUa 
element  containeii  in  particular  instincts,  conjectures,  habits,  mad 
ieelings.  The  modes  in  which  be  approaches  the  dilTen-nt  sides 
of  this  problem  form,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  interesting^ 
|>art  of  his  philosophy  ;  for  (as  may  be  readily  sup|K>sed)  it  is  in 
connection  w  ith  these  attempts,  rather  than  with  inor**  filj$»trusc 
enquiries,   that   positive   and   fmitfol  results  arc  to   be 

found.    Three  or  four  points  of  view  may  be  distin^  u  fro| 

which    the  solution   is    more  or   less  cotBcioosly   attempt 
(I.)  Mythology;  (2.)  Sapematond  influence  or  oiadnris;  (I 
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Morality  based  upon  habit  only ;  and  (4.)  Systems  of  positive 
law. 

1.  Plato's  view  of  the  office  of  mythology  is  expressed  in  the 
*  Republic/  where  he  recognises  it  as  the  earliest  instrument  of 
education,  to  be  used  in  order  to  accommodate  truth  to  the  tender 
mind ;  but  partly  also  on  account  of  our  own  uncertainty.    *  In  the 
tales  of  mydiology,  of  which  we  were  just  now  speaking,  because 
we  do  not  know  the  truth  about  ancient  tradition,  we  make  false- 
liood  as  much  like  truth  as  we  can.'     So  in  the  ^  Phaedrus/  the 
famous  'allegory  (as  we  should  term  it)  is  called  by  Socrates 
himself  a  tolerably  credible  and  possibly  true,  though  partly  erring 
myth.'     The  value  and  instructiveness  of  a  myth  depends,  there- 
fore, on  its  being  'probable.'    Probability,  so  used,  does  not  mean 
so  much  that  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  its  being  true,  as  that 
it  reflects  certain  truth,  or  embodies  it  in  the  concrete,  and  conse- 
t)aently  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  a  more  abstract  shape. 

An  acute  German  critic  *  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Plato 
only  resorts  to  the  mythical  form  when  he  is  met  by  the  necessity 
of  explaining  the  origin  or  growth  (yepea-ts)  of  a  thing.     The 
theoiy  of  Ideas,  he  argues,  is  a  theory  of  the  existent  as  necessary 
uid  immutable ;  the  process  of  becoming  has  logically  no  place 
in  it :  Plato  intended  his  myths  to  do  for  philosophy  what  the 
popular  mythology  did  for  religion — to  express  a  fundamental 
Kries  of  relations  in  a  narrative  form,  as  something  which  is, 
and  also  which  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.     Thus  (to  take  the 
niost  prominent  example),  the  myth  in  the  '  Phaedrus '  reconciles 
the  eternity  of  the  mind  and  of  knowledge  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  knowledge  in  the  individual.     The  theory,  however, 
|tIthoTigh   it  is  highly  suggestive,  and   opens   up   a   new   and 
interesting  side  from  which  to  compare  the  ancient  opposition  of 
the  real  and  the  phenomenal  with  the  modem  idea  of  develop- 
ment, can  hardly  be  applied  to  all  the  myths  in  the  Platonic 
dialc^es.    A  more  adequate  account  is  suggested  in  Mr.  Jowett's 
remarks  on  the   second   book  of  the   'Republic'   (vol.  ii.   pp. 
37  ff.).    '  Art  *  (under  which  the  composition  of  myths  is  included) 
'  may  be  another  aspect  of  reason  ; '  and  '  this  conception  of  art 
is  not  limited  to  strains  of  music  or  the  forms  of  plastic  art,  but 
pervades  all  nature.'     Mythology,  in  short,  is  made  (like  the 
mathematical  sciences)  a  universal  type ;  it  represents  the  effort 
of  the  philosophic  imagination  to  find  modes  of  conceiving  the 
unknown.     In  this  wide  sense  there  are  myths  taking  the  form, 
not  only  of  history,  geography,  and   cosmogony,  but  even   of 

*  Deuschle,  *  Die  platonischen  My  then.'    Hanau,  1854. 
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arithmetic  and  et}  mology.  Thus  the  number  in  the  '  Repoblid 
expresses  an  undiscoirerctl  numerical  relation,  which  is  bolicrj 
bj  Plato  to  govern  the  periodical  decay  inevitiiblc  in  aU  bui 
society.  And  the  derivations  in  the  '  Cratylus  *  expreis  ail 
equally  undiscovered  relation  between  the  sounds  of  word*  ami 
the  things  which  they  represent.  In  neither  case  is  the  trulii 
of  the  myth  maintained;  only  its  probability  or  'Ukeoefs'to 
truth ;  as  we  should  say,  its  fitness  to  suggest  truth. 

2.  The  description  of  the  pursuit  of  truth  under  the  figuir  d 
a  divine  madness   is   found  along  with    the  mythical    tmojEm 
of  the  *  Pha?drus/  but  it  exemplifies  a  distinct  mode  of  ttm- 
senting  the   true  instincts  w^hich  yet  fall  short  of  knowledge. 
Of  madness    Plato    there    says  there   are    four  kinds :    that  i^ 
prophets,  of  the  mysteries,  of  poetry,  and  of  love ;  and  of  ihoe 
the   last  is  also  the  best     The  enthusiasm   of   the  lover  ii  i 
lower  form,  a  '  shadow,'  of  that  of  the  philosopher  :  the  objinrt  nf 
the  passion  is  desired  because  of  the  true  reUtinns  which  (lib 
the  productions  of  true  art)  it  embodies  in  a  concrete  form.  Thw 
there  is  a  progress  from  sense  to  reason ;    the  erotic  madnefl 
passes^  if  rightly  directed,  into  that  enthusiastic  anticipatioii  of 
knowledge  (called  the  love  of  wisdom,*  ^tXouo<^t!a)  which  ttti^ 
mates  the  search  for  absolute  truth.     At  the  end  of  the  *  Meoo*' 
the  right   opinion  by  which   statesmen   have    guided   citi«  i» 
said  to  be  'in  politics  what  divination  is  in   religion*  (pi  w*9). 
The   same   theory,   applied    to    poetr)',    is   drawn   out    in    lh«? 
*  Ion,'   and   in  a  passage  of  the  *  Republic,*  which   prcscribd 
the  manner  of  treating  the  'multiform'  or  imitative  poet,    *W> 
will    fall   down    and   worship   biro    as   a  sweet   and   holy  *«•! 
wonderful   being,   but  we  must   also  inform   him  that   there  is 
no  place  for  such  as  he  is  in  our  state— the  law  will  not  alW 
them.     And  so  when  we  have  anointed  him  with  myrrh,  ^ 
set  a  garland  of  wool  upon  his  head,  w^e  shall  send  him  nwsrto 
another   city*   (p.    398).      The   tone   of  this   passage,   and  rf 
the  *  Ion,*  is  that  of  a  gentle  contempt  for  the  irrational  denusit 
In  other  places,  however,  the  same  thing  is   treatetl   with  tbf 
utmost  respect     Thus,  in  the  *  Laws,*  it  is  said  that  Ath<»niAn*- 
when  good«  are  so  in  spite  of  their  constitution,  by  a  divine ' 
nature.     Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  lli     ; 
Oie  ♦Meno,'  un-Platonic  as  it  seems,  is  proposed  in  iroor;  ^ 
which,  Mr,  Jowett  remarks,  there  is  no  trace.     *  A  person  ^1 
have  some  skill  or  latent  experience,  which  he  is  aWe  »  ^ 
hinisrir,   and   is  yet  unable  to   teach  others,  because  he  liW  ^ 
principles  and  is  not  able  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas.    H^ 
Das  practice,  but  not  theory  :  art,  but  not  science*     ThU  is  »  *"**, 
fact  of  ptjrcholog;T»  which  is  recognised  by  Plato  in  this  pB»R 
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i.  p.  253).    We  may  add  that  it  is  a  fact  which  the  Socratic 
rine  and  that  of  Plato's  earlier  writings   had  ignored;  so 

the  *  Meno  *  may  be  thought  to  mark  Plato's  first  attempts 
lace  the  relation  of  virtue  and  knowledge  in  a  truer  light 
o,  we  may  suppose,  felt  the  difficulties  of  the  Socratic  identi- 
ion,  and  had  not  yet  gained  the  higher  point  of  view — ^that 
Ualectic — upon  which  his  own  identification  ultimately  rests. 
In  the  ^  Republic,'  the  progress  from  sense  to  knowledge  is 
esented  by  means  of  a  psychology  from  which  mythical  and 
rorical  elements  are  finally  excluded.  The  efficacy  of  the 
ous  means  of  moral  education  in  preparing  the  way  for 
higher  or  scientific  morality  is  now  ascribed,  as  in  the 
ics  of  Aristotle,  to  the  influence  of  habit  *  Rhythm  and 
ncmy  find  their  way  into  the  secret  places  of  the  soul,  on 
ch  they  mightily  fasten,  bearing  grace  in  their  movements 

making  the  soul  graceful  of  him  who  is  rightly  educated,  or 
Taceful  if  ill-educated ;'  and  he  who  is  thus  trained  ^  will  justly 
ne  and  hate  the  bad  now  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  even 
)re  he  is  able  to  know  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  and  when 
ion  comes  he  will  recognise  and  salute  her  as  a  friend  with 
>m  his  education  has  made  him  long  familiar'  (p.  402 
pA.).  In  the  scheme  of  the  seventh  book  this  training  is 
irred  to  as  the  music  *  which  was  the  counterpart  of  gym- 
tic,  and  trained  the  guardians  by  the  influences  of  habit,  &a^ 
522).  In  the  State  the  same  influences  produce  a  lower  kind 
virtue,  yet  one  of  real  value.  Thus,  in  the  myth  of  the 
haedo,'  ^  those  who  have  practised  the  civil  and  social  virtues 
ich  are  called  temperance  and  justice,  and  are  acquired  by 
)it  and  attention  without  philosophy  and  mind,'  are  happy, 
1  (it  is  added  with  a  tinge  of  irony)  *  may  be  expected  to  pass 
a  some  gentle  social  nature  which  is  like  their  own,  such  as 
it  of  bees,  or  ants,  or  even  back  again  into  the  form  of  man, 
1  just  and  moderate  men  spring  from  them '  (p.  82).  Yet,  for 
nt  of  knowledge,  such  characters  are  liable  to  fail;  their 
tae  wants  the  ^  fastening  of  the  cause ;'  they  do  not  know  the 
1  superiority  of  good  to  evil. 

i.  In  the  ^ Laws'  and  also  in  the  ^Statesman,'  the  spirit  of 
mpromise  with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  time  is  carried  so 

diat  Plato  renounces  the  attempt  to  apply  his  ideal  to  human 
e.  In  the  place  of  philosophy  he  puts  law :  in  the  place  of 
ing  guardians,  governing  by  the  fewest  and  most  abstract  prin- 
ples,  he  puts  magistrates,  bound  by  a  vast  system  of  minute  and 
^alterable  regulations.  The  point  of  view  from  which  this 
ttoge  should  be  estimated  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
ilBtesman.'     <The  best  thing  of  all  is  not  that  the  law  should 
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rule,  but  that  a  man  should  rule,  supposing  him  to  have  insdoj 
anil  royal  power,*  and  that  because  '  the  law  cannot  ccimpRiifod 
exactly  what  is  noblest  or  most  just^  or  at  once  ordain  mh^t 
is  best  for  all  *  (p*  284  StcpL).  \  et,  until  the  perfect  ruler  if 
found,  the  best  hope  is  in  governing  strictly  according  to  kr. 
*  When  the  foundation  of  politics  is  in  the  letter  only  and  in 
custom,  and  knowledge  is  divorced  from  action,  can  we  woodft, 
Socrates,  at  the  miseries  that  there  are,  and  always  will  bf, 
in  States?  Any  other  art,  built  on  such  a  foundatinn,  wault! 
be  undermined, — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that-  Ought  we  ml 
rather  to  wonder  at  the  strength  of  tbe  political  bund?  For 
States  have  endured  all  this,  time  out  of  mind»  and  yet  iDimf  of 
them  still  remain,  and  are  not  overthrown,  though  many  of  tbrm. 
like  ships  foundering  at  sea,  are  perishing  and  have  perished^  and 
will  hereafter  perish,  through  the  incapacity  of  their  ptlou 
and  crews,  who  have  the  worst  ignorance  of  the  highejil  tiutiif— 
I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  pulitid^  of 
which,  above  all  other  sciences,  they  believe  themselves  to  bite 
acquired  the  most  perfect  knowledge'  (p.  302  Steph.y 

Modern  readers,  aware  how  essential  the  influence  of  custon  Ih 
not  merely  for  the  smooth  working  of  institutions  bat  for  their 
existence,  will  recognise  in  this  language  much  of  the  nmt 
neglect  of  facts,  or  absorption  of  facts  in  the  idea,  which  Mt 
have  already  noted  as  the  main  characteristic  of  Platomsm.  Yd 
the  }ia$sage,  amid  the  despairing  picture  which  it  to  rividlj 
presents  of  the  decay  of  Greek  p>litics,  allows  |ib  to  sec  that 
Plato  is  anxious  to  find  a  place  in  his  philosophy  for  the  IrssofU 
of  experience.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  it  is  in  politics! 
philosophy  that  respect  for  facts  seems  to  show  iteelf  for  the 
first  time,  when  we  remember  what  a  vast  field  of  obsenration  ID 
this  field  was  afforded  by  the  Greek  States* 

In  the  *  Republic,*  to  which  we  now  turn,  the  abiolute  aod 
intrinsic  value  of  justice  is  shown  not  merely,  as  in  the  *  Gctfg»i|* 
by  identifying  morality  with  knowledge,  but  by  answeriiig 
particular  question,  '  What  is  justice  ?  '  And  the  answrr  has  two 
meanings,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  the  State  or  the  individizaL 
Justice,  in  the  State,  is  the  principle  by  which  its  different  nails 
or  classes  are  restricted  to  their  proper  work ;  in  the  iikdiridoal, 
it  is  the  corresponding  restriction  of  the  various  faculties — r^LSon, 
spirit,  the  desires — to  their  functions  in  the  microcosm  of  the 
soul,  Mr.  Grote  objected  to  this  mode  of  solution  thatjustiee^ 
in  the  sense  of  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus,  is  common  honc^tj 
of  dealing  ;  whereas  Socrates  extends  it  to  include  all  virtiMw 
Plato  would  reply  that  common  honesty,  which  is  the  mosi 
familiar  kind  of  justice,  must  be  considered  not  bj  itMlf»  btti 
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inder  the  idea  which  fits  the  whole.     And  that  idea  must  he 
me  that  can  be  realised  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  individual. 
In  seeking  to  establish  the  purely  internal  nature  of  justice,  he 
LB  met  bj  the  fact  that  man  is  a  social  being ;  and  he  tries  to 
barmonise  them  as  well  as  he  can '  (vol.  ii.  p.  21).     The  diffi- 
culties are  partly  logical,  as,  e.  ^.,  that  there  may  be  justice 
between  individuals  who  are  themselves  neither  just  nor  unjust ; 
partly  practical,  arising  from  the  intimate  connexion,  yet  not 
amounting   to  identity,   between    justice    and    law.      Aristotle 
cleared  up  the  subject  by  showing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
vague  political  use  of  the  term  justice  was  really  different  from 
tbat  in  which  it  meant  ^honesty ;'  and  secondly,  that  justice,  as 
ike  virtue  of  an  individual,  is  not  a  thing  in    which  internal 
take  the  place  of  social  relations,  but  a  state  of  mind  towards 
the  acts   required  under  these  social  relations.      Mr.  Jowett's 
acconnt  of  tne  Platonic  view  hardly  seems  to  recognise  the  way 
in  which   Plato's  distinction  complicates,   while  appearing   to 
mIfc^  the  difficulty   of  the  sufficiency  of  justice  for  happiness. 
*The  two  brothers  ask  Socrates  to  prove  to  them  that  the  just 
is  happy  when  they  have  taken  from  him  all  that  in  which 
happiness  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  consist '  (Ibid.y  p.  20).     And 
Socrates  undertakes  this  proof.     His  answer  in  substance  amounts 
to  this, — that  under  favourable  circumstances,  i.  e,  in  the  perfect 
State,  justice  and  happiness  will  coincide ;  and  that  when  justice 
has  been  once  found,  happiness  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself ' 
(iWif.,  p.  22).     This,  however,  is  only  the  happiness  of  the  State. 
The  happiness  of  the  individual  depends,  according  to  the  sequel 
of  the  *  Kepublic,'  not  upon  the  perfect  State,  but  upon  the  perfect 
or  just  individual.     The  *  royally  constituted  man '  is  especially 
happy  when  he  is  king  in  the  ideal  State,  and  the  tyrannical 
inan  especially  miserable  when  he  is  also  a  tyrant ;  but  this  is, 
in  both  cases,  an  exceptional  enhancing  of  their  position.     In 
'edity,   as  Aristotle  perceived,  the   question  is  not   so  much, 
*What  is  justice?'  as  *What   is  happiness?'     If  happiness 
^ODsists  in  external  goods,  then  justice  (or  the  rule  of  society), 
ui  the  strong  man's  view,  is  that  he  should  get  as  much  as  he 
desires ;  in  diat  of  weak  men,  that  they  should  combine  to  keep 
vhat  they  can.     Or,  if  happiness  consists  in    the   pleasure  of 
^  greatest  number,  then  justice  depends  upon  the  conduct  by 
vhich  that  pleasure  may  be  best  secured,     but  if  happiness  is 
SQ  idea — the  application  to  human  life  of  a  higher  abstraction, 
the  Idea  of  good,  or  the  realization  of  human  perfection,  or 
Wider  whatever  form  an  ideal  philosophy  of  ethics  may  conceive 
it— -then  it  is  the  task  of  such  a  philosophy  to  harmonise  this 
Hca  with  its  conception  of  the  world  and  of  knowledge.     If 
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Plato  fails,  as  Mr*  Grote  says,  by  representing:  (in  the  just  man 
of  the  'Gorgias')  a  superhuman  or  transcendent  virtue;  oi 
again,  as  Mr.  Mill  points  out,  by  finding  no  worthy  place  for  an 
Aristides,  a  man  whose  justice  consists  in  implicit  obedienre  to 
law  and  traditional  morality  :  the  reason  is,  that  in  bis  ethii;«» 
as  in  other  parts  of  his  system,  the  highest  truth  is  roailc  to 
reside  in  the  purest  attainable  abstraction.  The  notion  of  hajipi 
ness,  apart  from  ingredients,  is  parallel  to  the  notion  of  an  astro- 
nomy without  the  visible  heavens,  ^or  of  harmoaics  witboot 
audible  harmony.' 

The  manner  in  which  Plato  treats  the  question  of  pi 
varies  in  the  different  dialogues,  but  always  exhibits  the  tendeocT 
to  make  light  of  that  whicli  presents  itself  as  a  fact  or  proresa 
rather  than  as  an  idea.  In  the  *  Protagoras  *  Socrates  begins^ 
indeed,  by  assuming  that  pleasure  is  merely  another  name  for 
good  ;  but  he  soon  shows  that  the  choice  of  pains  and  pleaaores 
involves  comparison  between  them,  and  therefore  an  'art  of 
measurement'  Pains  and  pleasures,  it  follows,  are  only^  as  it 
were,  the  material  out  of  which  the  Good  (or  'useful'  or  '  happi- 
ness*) may  be  formed ;  whereas  knowledge  is  the  rormativi* 
element  This  mode  of  stating  the  theory  of  S^ 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  latest  form  of  Utih 
with  Plato,  to  whom  the  form  or  idea  is  always  the  real  demcmt, 
it  led  directly  to  the  inference  that  pleasure  is  something  tran- 
sient and  '  unreal,' — a  view  which  naturally  acquirt?d  strength 
and  consistency  with  the  development  of  the  theory  of  Ideas, 
In  the  '  The^Qtetus,*  again,  Socrates  shows  that  the  apprehex^ioii 
of  the  useful,  by  bringing  in  the  consideration  of  consequeoce^, 
involves  comparison,  and  therefore  the  universal  element,  la 
both  cases,  the  difficulty  which  we  feel  in  rightly  andeFstaiMiin^l 
the  issue  arises  from  the  eitreme  form  in  which  the  oppotsi 
doctrines  are  found.  All  philosophers,  even  the  most  op[ 
would  now  agree  in  giving  a  value  both  to  ejcperience  ajnd  \a 
abstractions,  and  also  in  recognising  pleasure  as  an  element  to  bo 
brought  under  regulation  by  a  principle  of  some  kind.  Mod 
psychology  lies  wholly  within  the  ancient  extremes, — *Sen» 
the  only  knowledge,*  'Sense  is  delusive;*  just  as  modem  rthict 
lies  within  the  analogous  extremes, — *  Pleasure  it  the  good^ 
'  Pleasure  is  worthless.' 

The  'confusion  of  ethics  and  politics*  is  not,  strictly  spesLkiiiyj 
the  Platonic  confusion  of  the  State  and  the  individual  as  moi 
agents,  but  rather  a  confusion  of  the  relations  in  which  an  inAi 
Tidual  stands  to  the  State  with  those  in  which  he  stands  to  oti*< 
groups  or  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  to  other  sentient 
and  to  his  own  character  and  prospects.     The  place  wkid 
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organisation  of  tbe  State  1ms  held  in  this  general  fabric  of  moral 
duty  lias  varied  in  different  periods  of  history  ;  but  the  tendency 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  towards  diminishing  its  important^e. 
The  duties  enforced  by  law,  or  by  a  custom  having  the  strin- 
gency of  law^ — though  never  in  Greece,  perhaps,  co-extensive 
with  morality — are  much  less  nearly  so  than  they  were  in  Plato's 
time.  The  State,  moreover,  does  not  now  make  so  exclusive  a 
claim  on  the  regard  of  its  citizens.  Other  forms  of  common 
action  and  sentiment — the  town  or  district,  the  Church,  the 
European  public,  the  brotherhood  of  mankind — divide  with  it 
the  interest  once  concentrated  on  the  Hellenic  city.  Mr.  Jo  wet  t 
thus  sums  up  the  chief  advantages  and  di  sail  vantages  of  this 
tendency :  we  have  added  an  occasional  gloss : — 

*  The  identification  of  ethics  with  politics  has  a  tendency  to  give 
gfiniteness  to  ethics,  a^d  also  to  elevate  and  ennoble  men*s  notions  of 

e  aims  of  Government  and  of  the  duties  of  citizens ;  for  ethics  from 
one  point  of  view  [that  of  mankind  as  a  single  commimity]  may  be 
conceived  as  an  ideah'zed  law  and  politics;  and  politics,  as  ethics 
reduced  to  the  conditions  of  human  ©ociGty.  There  have  been  evils 
[loss  of  individnality,  isolation  of  Bmall  communities,  fltereotyjiing  of 
institutionsj  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  attempt  to  identify  them, 
and  this  has  led  to  the  separation  or  antagonism  of  them^  which  has 
been  introduced  hy  modern  political  ivriters.  But  we  may  also  feel 
that  something  has  been  lost  in  their  separation  [that  ethics  tends  to 
evaporate  in  sentiment,  and  politics  to  degenerate  intrj  mere  police, 
protecting  selfish  and  isolated  '*  rights  "] ;  and  the  ancient  philosophers 
who  regarded  the  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of  mankind  first, 
and  the  wealth  of  nations  and  iiidividuals  second,  may  have  a  salutary 
influence  on  some  of  the  speculations  of  modem  times.  Many  political 
moximB  [e.  g.  Imssez-faire,  non-intervention,  toleration]  originate  in  a 
Teaetion  against  the  opposite  error ;  and  when  the  errors  against  which 
they  were  directed  have  passed  away,  in  their  turn  becomes  errors.* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that,  although  Plato  retained  to 
the  last  his  belief  in  the  ideal  State,  and  consequently  in  the 
dialectical  system  upon  which  it  depends,  there  are  some  dia- 
logues in  which  he  gives  much  greater  prominence  than  in 
others  to  experience  and  common  opinion.  This  diflference  shows 
itself  in  a  curious  way  through  the  structure  of  the  *  Republic' 
The  first  four  books  contain  little  that  rises  above  traditional 
Hellenic  notions:  it  is  in  the  last  six  that  Plato  attempts,  as 
Mr.  Jowctt  finely  expresses  it,  *  to  unite  the  past  of  Greek  history 
with  ilie  future  of  philosophy.'  The  effect  of  this  peculiarity 
is,  that  all  the  main  subjects  receive  a  double  treatment;  the 
second  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the  first,  and  completing  it 
from  the  higher  point  of  view.     Education  is  at  first  only  music 
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and  gymnastic :  Hamcr  is  excl tided  from  it  on  flue  gnnrndi 
of  common  morality.  Afterwards  education  is  a  lifeioag  irark, 
leading  throui^b  the  mathematical  sciences  to  dialectics.  Poetnr 
is  found  to  be  *  the  imitation  of  an  imitation*'  The  virtites  are 
first  defined  by  a  confessedly  imperfect  method  ;  they  are  AfliS^ 
wards  seen  in  the  light  of  a  '  higher  knowledge'  (p.  504  Stfk^ 
The  community  of  families  and  property  is  hinted  at  in  the  fif¥t 
part;  but  the  defence  of  it  needs  all  the  help  of  the  ^longier 
way/  and,  in  fart,  is  made  the  occasion  for  introdticin^  the  dor* 
trine  of  Ideas,  and  with  it  the  reign  of  philosophers^  oo  the  slafe 
of  the  dialogue^  Thus  by  artistic  arrangement,  as  well  as  in 
express  terms^  dialectics  is  proclaimed  as  the  centrml  and  IIMXS* 
sary  part  of  die  system,  to  which  all  the  preYiocts  discuswani 
hacl  been  leading  up,  and  without  which  they  are  sbotra  to  be 
imperfect. 

These  considerations  seem   to  illustrate  a  peeoliarity  of  the 

*  Republic'  on  wliich  Mr.  Grote  laid  some  stress^  namely,  tbt 
abandonment  of  the  Socratic  cross-questioning.  The  drfinitiotts 
of  the  virtues  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  *  Republic '  are  no  better 
tlian  those  which  are  examined  and  rejected  in  eariier  dialagues, 
such  as  the  *  Cbannides '  and  *  Laches  ;*  indeed,  they  ate  soote* 
times  actually  ihe  same.  *  The  logical  and  ethical  difficultjes 
still  exist:  they  have  never  been  elucidated;  die  'Republic* 
does  not  pretend  to  elucidate  them,  but  overlooks  or  overleaps 
them/  '  riato,  it  may  be  answered,  does  not  profess  to  attain 
}>erfect  certainty  in  this  part  of  the  argument:  be  leaves  diat  to 
the  dialectic  which  is  the  ever-retreating  object  of  bis  pitttml. 
Compared  with  tbe  ^  Laws  ^  where  the  questtaniiig  metbd  and 
the  thmiry  of  Ideas  al  ike  disappear,  the  first  four  books  of  tbe 

*  Republic '  mark  a  less  advanced  stage  in  the  coarse  of  Pbitocdi: 
speculatioa.  In  the  large  element  of  traditioaal  optoioo,  and 
the  disposition — hinted  at  rather  than  confessed — to  be  oonlesii 
in  the  pressure  of  circumstances  with  something  short  of  cer- 
tainty, they  recall  the  later  and  more  dogmatic  vein.  Mener^ 
the  relation  between  tbe  two  parts  of  the  *  Republic  *  ptoviea  that  a 
growing  sense  of  practical  aims  and  requirements  was  consistent 
with  an  andiminishcfl  faith  in  tbe  ralne  of  tbe  ideal  and  cif  tbe 
scientific  methods  which  aim  at  abaolnte  knowledge.  PUto  bad 
not,  in  Mr.  Grole's  sense  of  tbe  pbiaae^  'gone  oirer  to  tbe 
Government  beoebes.*  Tbe  shorter  way  wbicb  he  bad  Jbuod^ 
and  whicb  had  yielded  positive  results,  did  not  make  h  leaa. 
his  duty  to  search  for  that  lon^ger  way  which  be  neither  did  nor 
eoiikl  find. 
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The  dialogues  which  compose  Mr.  Jowett's  third  volume 
(except  perhaps  the  'Gorgias ')  are  regarded  by  him  as  in  al) 
probability  later  than  the  'RepubUc/  Th^y  have,  as  be  shows 
in  the  successive  Introductions,  many  common  clmracteri sties, 
not  only  of  language  and  dramatic  treatment,  but  also  of  method 
and  doctrine.  The  style,  in  most  of  them,  is  comparatively 
liard  and  artificial,  wanting  in  humour  anil  liveliness;  the  per- 
sonal interest  and  play  of  character  is  subordinated  to  logical 
arrangement;  there  is  much  less  cross-questioning,  and  more 
positive  result;  definitions  are  not  propounded,  and  one  after 
another  refuted,  but  are  sought  by  a  regular  method  of  classifi- 
cation. The  relation  to  earlier  and  to  contemporary  systems  is 
much  more  prominent.  Indeed,  in  these  dialogues,  especially 
in  the  ^Thenetetus'  and  'Sophist  \  we  find  much  that  belongs  to 
the  modern  historical  study  of  philosophy  :  the  conceptions,  for 
instance,  of  the  development  of  doctrines,  of  the  virtual  identity 
of  doctrines  under  different  forms,  of  opposing  tendencies — 
'right  and  left  wings* — -of  a  schouh  of  pbllosophical  ideas  im- 
plicit in  literature  and  common  opinion.  And  chief  among  the 
notes  of  progress  or  of  decay  which  mark  this  part  of  Plato's  course 
must  be  ranked  the  new  aspects  assumed  by  his  theory  of  Ideas. 
We  have  seen  that  the  notion  of  pre-existent  Ideas  is  confined  to 
a  few  dialogues  (the  '  Meno/  *  Phiedrus,'  and  *  Phipdo  *},  and  tha^ 
in  the  *  Republic '  they  are  represented  (but  without  discussion) 
as  all  subordinate  or  derivative,  compared  with  the  Idea  of  good. 
The  group  of  dialogues  which  we  have  now  reached  is  chieHy 
occupietl  with  questions  turning  on  the  relations  of  Ideas  to 
each  other,  or  with  diflTiculties  suggested  in  this  part  of  the 
subject  by  Plato  himself  or  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  '  Parmenides '  may  be  described  as  the  great  critical  or 
*elenctic'  dialogue  of  the  later  stage  of  Piatonism,  holding 
somewhat  the  same  place  on  the  threshold  of  later  metaphysics 
which  the  'Protagoras*  holds  towards  Plato's  own  theory.  Mr. 
Jowett's  analysis  is  such  as  befits  its  importance  and  obscurity. 
His  view  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  work  is  new,  and  is  an 
example  of  that  union  of  subtlety  and  simplicity  which  renders 
tim  so  consummate  an  interpreter.  Tbe  dialogue  consists  of 
two  divisions:  the  principat  speaker  in  both  is  Parmenides;  the 
method  pursued  is  the  same,  that  of  the  Megarian  dialectic 
(which,  as  the  latest  phase  of  the  Eleatie  philosophy,  is  *  fathered 
upon  the  founder  of  the  school '),  and  is  a  criticism  of  the  two 
forms  of  idealism, — first  the  Platonic  Ideas,  secondly  the  Eleatic 
One  or  Being.  The  criticism  is  serious  rather  than  hostile. 
•No  one  can  answer  the  questions  which  Parmenides  asks  of 
Socrates.     And  yet  these  questions  are  asked  with  the  express 
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acknowletlgrment  that  the  denial  of  ideas  will  be  the  dcstraciioo 
of  the  human  mind  '  (Farm,  p,  135  b).  So  in  the  second  pwt, 
Piato  'did  not  mean  to  say  that  Being  or  Substance  had  no  exist- 
ence, but  he  is  preparing  for  the  development  of  his  later  view^ 
that  ideas  were  capable  of  relation/  To  some  extent,  too,  the 
Mejrarian  school  were  carrying  on,  but  with  a  serious  purpose, 
the  Eristic  methods  of  the  Sophists;  and  Plato  accordln  '  Vn, 
in  the  *  Euthydemus/  had  attacked  the  Sophistical  di:^  >« 

by  an  extravagant  caricature,  is  now  preparing  himself  to  tnret 
the  destructive  arguments  of  his  Megarian  contemporaries  hy 
weapons  taken  from  their  own  armoury. 

The  Megarian  dialectic  is  again  criticised  in  the  *Soph5*t,* 
and  in  a  manner  which  leads  to  more  positive  resvdts  and  enables 
us  better  to  understand  their  doctrines.  The  Megarians,  like 
the  E  lea  tics,  sought  for  certainty  in  the  universal,  and,  like  Plato, 
identified  the  highest  abstraction  or  'Being*  with  the  Good, 
They  also  regarded  this  Being  under  the  attributes  of  unity  and 
rest,  and  thus  denied  that  either  motion  or  plurality  could  hmra 
a  *  real  *  existence.  These  doctrines,  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  Plato's  earlier  writings,  and  perhaps  are  implicitly  taught 
in  them,  were  seen  by  him  to  be  destructive  to  science*  By 
denying  motion  they  made  it  impossible  to  conceive  the  relntloa 
of  the  mind  to  the  thing  known :  and  by  denying  plurality  to 
ideas  they  did  away  with  predication  (since  an  idea  could  only 
be  asserted  of  itself),  and  with  the  difference  of  kinds  which  la 
necessary  for  classification.  The  'Sophist'  works  out  two  im*- 
portant  conceptions,  for  which  the  way  had  been  prepare*!^  at 
Mr.  Jowctt  points  out,  in  the  *  Parmenides,^  that  of  relation 
between  ideas,  and  that  of  the  ideas  as  motive  powers*  In  thetn, 
to  use  Plato's  language,  we  must  regard  Being  as  both  one  and 
many,  and  also  as  both  rest  and  motion.  In  the  dialogue  tlieto 
questions  are  perplexed  by  the  'puzzle  about  not^being/  whidl 
is  got  over  by  making  '  not-being  ec|uivalent  to  difference.  But 
this,  as  Mr.  Jowett  acutely  remarks,  though  a  useful  shift,  is 
not  the  permanently  valuable  part  of  the  dialogue.  '  Tlie  greater 
service  rendered  (by  Plato  in  the  'Sophist')  to  mental  sciencr, 
is  the  recognition  of  the  communion  of  classes,  which,  aldiougli 
basetl  by  him  on  his  account  of  not-being  is  independent  of  this^ 
He  clearly  saw  that  the  isolation  of  ideas  or  classes  is  the 
annihilation  of  reasoning.  Thus,  after  wandering  in  m^ay 
diverging  paths,  we  return  to  common  sense*  (vol.  iii.  p.  459)* 
Moreover,  in  admitting  the  idea  of  motion  into  the  ideal  world, 
Plato  was  planting  the  germ  of  a  theory  capable  of  superseding 
his  own.  The  idea  of  progress  or  development  is  perha|)s  to 
be  traced  in  earlier  dialogues;  but  only,  as  we  saw,  under 
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mythical  farm.  The  *  return  to  common  sense,'  that  is  to  say, 
the  attainment  by  philosophy  of  a  motle  of  conceiving  one  or 
more  of  the  phases  of  experience,  gives  in  this  case  an  idea 
which  reaches  further  than  that  of  classification,  and  which  was 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  ancient  thinkers. 

The  *  Sophist*  is  expressly  represented  by  Plato  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  'Theaetetus.'  The  main  element  of  connexion  is  *  not- 
being,*  the  confusion,  as  Mr.  Jowett  translates  it  into  modem 
langua^e^  of  negation  and  falsehood.  There  arc  other  indica- 
tions, however,  in  the  ^  Theaetetus '  that  Plato  had  begun  to 
examine  afresh  the  vague  and  thin  generalisations  which  underlie 
such  words  as  being,  whole,  likeness,  sameness,  motioUt  nnd 
that  he  was  seeking  to  bring  them  into  agreement  with  his  Ideas. 
And  amid  the  wealth  of  suggestions  which  characterises  that 
dialogue,  we  find  *  something  not  really  different  from  genera- 
lisation,* by  which  Plato  is  laying  the  Ibundation  of  a  rational 
psvchologv  (vol,  iii,  p.  356,  cf.  Thea?t,  p.  186  d,  and  Parm. 
132  a). 

The  relation  of  the  *  Philebus  *  to  the  '  Sophist  *  and  '  Par- 
menides '  is  difficQlt  to  determine,  because  in  it  the  dialectical 
element  is  subordinated  to  the  ethical  and  physical.  Mr.  Jowett 
speaks  of  it  as  earlier :  in  the  well-known  passage  about  One 
and  the  Many  (Phileb,  pp.  14  c-17  A),  he  discerns  the  *germs 
of  the  attack  upon  the  ideas,  and  the  transition  to  a  more  rational 
philosophy'  (vol.  iii.  p.  255).  Zeller  sees  in  the  same  passage 
a  brief  statement  of  results  already  attained  in  the'  Parmenides/ 
Ulach  Idea,  it  is  laid  down,  includes  the  One  and  a  finite  plurality, 
i*  e,  the  notion  of  a  higher  kind,  and  those  of  lower  kinds,  into 
which  the  higher  may  be  divided:  and  it  also  *has  in  its  nature* 
the  finite  (in  the  general  notions),  and  the  infinite  or  unlimited 
(in  the  particulars).  This  view  is  farther  developed  so  as  to 
give  four  orders  or  elements  of  existence  :— (1)  limit  or  definite 
numerical  relation;  (2)  the  unlimited,  or  more  and  less;  (3)  the 
mixture  of  the  two  (the  product  or  result  of  applying  a  law 
of  measure  to  measurable  quantity,  e.rjf,  health,  beauty,  harmony, 
favourable  climate)  ;  and  (4)  the  cause  or  producer  of  the  mixture. 
The  first  three  are  kimls ;  there  may  be  many  species  of  each, 
but  all  comprehended  under  a  single  notion.  The  last  is  mind 
or  reason — that  which  furnishes  our  bodies  with  life  and  wise 
treatment,  and,  as  we  may  argue  by  analogy,  is  the  cause  and 
deviser  of  the  orderly  and  beautiful  universe. 

The  theory  in  this  form  shows  several  of  the  latest  tendencies 
of  Platonism.  The  representation  of  the  cause  of  existence 
as  rational  and  half-personal — a  soul  of  the  universe  parallel  to 
the   human    soul — ^agrees    with    the   passage   in    the    'Sophist' 
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which  (as  we  have  seen)  ascribes  motion  and  intelligence  to 
the  highest  being,  and  prepar<*s  us  for  the  cosmogony  of  the 
'Timaeus.'  The  prominence  given  to  the  conception  of  limit  is 
a  step  to  the  representation  of  the  Ideas  as  numbers^ — the  Pytha- 
gorean shape  which  Plato's  theory  finally  appears  to  have  assumed. 
On  the  side  of  ethics  the  same  conception,  as  that  of  'measure' 
and  'the  mean/  is  a  link  of  connexion  with  the  'Statesman/ 
and  with  the  ethical  system  of  Aristotle. 

The  dialogue  called  the  *  Laws/  which  occupies  most  of 
Mr.  Jowett's  fourth  volume,  is  perhaps  the  part  of  Plato  which 
is  least  generally  known.  As  a  literary  w*ork  it  is  certainly 
inferior  to  the  '  Republic  /  and  its  great  length,  coupled  with  a 
style  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  Plato  still  find  obscure, 
has  led  to  this  comparative  neglect.  Yet  it  offers,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  intfresting  subjects  of  study.  No  part  of 
Plato,  an«l,  it  may  be  said,  no  ancient  writing,  sums  up  so  well 
the  highest  religious  thoughts  of  heathenism «  The  anticipation 
of  the  subsequent  course  of  philosophy  which  is  often  so  remark* 
able  in  Plato  is  especially  so  in  the  *^  I^ws  ;*  and  the  treatment 
nf  some  practical  questions — for  example,  that  of  the  difTfUtfnt 
kinds  of  involuntary  actions — is  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  \ 
Aristotle,  hi  its  relation  to  earlier  forms  of  Pbtonism  the  dia- 
logue is  of  peculiar  interest  Between  the  two  types  of  sacicty 
ivhich  Plato  has  hitherto  contrasted — ^that  which  ought  to  be  and 
that  which  is — he  now  interposes  a  third,  that  which  m«v 
be.  Instead  of  the  bold  speculation  and  the  sweeping  censure 
of  existing  things  which  mark  his  earlier  w^orks,  he  is  found 
trciting  antit|uity  with  scrupulous  veneration,  anxious  to  colleit 
and  build  into  a  single  structure  all  that  the  wisdom  of  legis* 
la  tors  or  itnmemoria]  custom  has  made  most  sacred.  The  ethical 
spirit  which  pervades  the  work  is  not  less  lofty  than  that  of  other  j 
parts  of  Plato ;  but  it  is  gentle  and  tolerant.  The  hopeful  ton^l 
inspired  by  the  fancy  of  giving  laws  to  an  infant  community i 
is  curiously  mixed  with  the  sobriety,  the  sense  of  illusion,  the 
'  browner  tinge  *  inseparable  from  the  autumn  of  life.  The  defence 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  '  Laws*  which  Mr.  Jowett  offers  is  not 
only  satisfactory,  but  exemplifies  admirably  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  such  cases,  Asa  polemic,  it  is  happily  almost 
superfluous,  the  critics  being  nearly  unanimous  in  admitting 
work  to  be  Plato's.* 

Much  might  still  be  said,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
'  Laws/  of  the  historical  value  of  Plato :  of  the  interest,  thml  ia 

*  Neither  Mr.  .Towctt  nor  Dr.  Thompson  seems  to  have  nodced  Ibat  Zidl^r  Itat  j 
long  since  withdrawn  the  doubts  which  lit  one  lime  be  ezprened  of  Ihe  geoultte* 
nets  of  the  '  Law*,*    See  bis  *  Gwcb.  d.  PbUoeophte,'  it  pp.  638,  n.  2. 
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to  say,  which  his  philosophy  has,  not  merely  as  a  stage  in  the 
discovery  of  truth,  but  as  the  relleclion  in  the  world  of  abstrac- 
tions of  a  great  and  critical  period  o(  human  history.  '  11  faut 
reflechir,' says  Montesquieu,  *  sur  la  Politique  d'Aristotc  et  sur 
les  deux  Republiques  de  Platon,  si  Ton  veut  avoir  une  juste  idee 
^es  lois  et  des  mceurs  des  aticiens  Grccs.'  And  the  peculiar 
vividness  and  sympathy  with  Greek  life  Avluch  distinguishes  the 
work  of  the  latest  historian  of  Greece  (Dr.  Ernst  Curtius)  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  appreciative  study  of  these  ideals. 

In  many  ways,  too,  the  lessons  are  of  universal  application. 
The  Platonic  formulas  are  brtjad  aspects,  presented  to  the 
distant  view  of  the  philosopher,  of  relations  which  belong  to  all 
Icnown  periods,  as  well  as  of  those  which  especially  characterised 
the  Greece  of  Plato's  own  time.  The  fundamental  contrast  so 
constantly  dwelt  upon  between  *rt*aUty'  and  *  appearance'  is  an 
expression  of  the  struggle  carried  on  at  all  times  by  the  pro- 
^essive  element  of  true  ideas  against  the  vast  slough  of  common 
opinion  which  ever  threatens  to  engulf  the  better  thoughts  and 
strivings  of  men*  The  power  which  this  opinion  has  of 
becoming  embtxlied  in  sham  ideas  or  geueralisations  of  its  own, 
and  of  raising  up  its  own  prophets  with  their  cheap  wisdom  ;  the 
contest  between  popularity  and  higher  tliinn^s,  fought  out  in 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  rapacity  has  been  given  of 
directing  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  the  causes  by  which  the 
possible  statesman  or  teacher  is  perverted  into  the  demagogue 
or  the  solitary  enthusiast ;  the  hopes  of  a  new  order  of  things  by 
the  reception,  among  men  at  large,  of  ideas  which  are  to  be 
first  worked  out  by  great  thinkers  :— these  are  the  materials 
of  which  Plato  has  formed  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  philosophy  ; 
4in<l  they  arc  still  full  of  meaning.  In  other  respects,  the  atti- 
tude and  tendencies  of  Plato  must  be  judged  with  more  exclusive 
reference  to  contemporary  politics,  and  we  may  have  to  admit 
that  he  himself  needs  the  help  of  some  of  the  pleas  which  he 
urges,  in  the  *  Republic,'  on  behall  of  his  order.  He  was  not 
only  opposed  to  the  popular  government  and  the  wide  political 
toleration  which  prevailed  at  Athens,  but  he  hardly  recognises 
the  merit  even  of  statesmen  who,  like  Pericles,  certainly  did  not 
err  by  too  great  submission  to  the  fancies  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  have  trusted  rather  to  a  strict  and  all-embracing  discipline, 
administered  by  a  small  number  of  rulers,  such  as  that  which 
had  powerfully  impressed  the  Greek  imagination  through  the 
great  part  in  history  played  by  Sparta.  The  same  bias  prevailed 
widely  among  speculative  jwliticians,  and  perhaps  was  justified 
by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  an  age  of  unset- 
dement  and  fierce  passion,  when  the  Greek  States  were  tossing 
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about  and  '  like  ships  foundering  at  sea/  it  was  nattiml  to  look 
upon  all  movement  either  as  the  fitful  ebb  and  floir  of  un- 
reasoning  impulses  or  as  part  of  a  ceaseless  and  inevilAble 
change  for  the  worse.  It  is  characteristic,  too,  of  those  wbo 
have  dwelt  too  exclusively  upon  the  abstract  notions  of  science 
to  be  '  absolutist,'  confident  in  the  value  of  their  ideal,  and 
impatient  of  the  limitations  of  practice.  The  doctrioe  of 
development  or  progress  has  taught  the  world  two  grest  leasoot 
— not  indeed  of  knowleilge,  but  of  Socratic  wisdom  in  ignomticv  : 
faith  in  the  future,  and  toleration  of  the  present.  We  liaTe 
learned  to  hope,  though  we  cannot  demonstrate,  that  we  lite  io  m 
woi  Id  which  grows  better,  as  Plato  would  saj,  *  under  the  liaod* 
of  time/  through  the  ceaseless  working  of  infinite  «nd  ailcnt 
agencies*  Such  a  reflection  should  not  lead  Ui  a  spirit  of 
fatalism,  but  rather  to  the  feeling  that,  in  judging  of  the  effnrtf 
and  tendencies  around  us,  we  should  tolerate  where  we  cil 
dogmatise.  We  may  learn  from  what  Plato  has  done,  and  i,i— . 
what  he  hoped  to  do,  that  the  genuine  pursuit  of  Inith  mmj  Im 
most  fruitful  in  the  direction  least  suspected  bv  tlie  inqttirer 
himself,  and  that  the  errors  which  be  condemns  and  wotUd  wisli 
to  destroy  may  contain  the  genns  of  still  greater  bat  more 
distant  truth. 


Art.  V!I1.— 1.  Battle  of  Dorking.     London,  187L 
2.  Parliamentary  DelnUes  on  the  Army  Bill,     1871, 


W"E  have  been  accustomed  now  for  some  years  Io  wmldi  ihrn- 
meeting  of  Parliament  w  ith  feelings  of  greater  uisifftjr 
than  in  former  times.  The  happy  confidence  which  a  Sesstuti 
of  even  tenour  and  a  temperate  administration  of  public  a.&in^ 
such  as  on  the  whole^  it  must  be  admitted,  was  inspired  by  Locd 
Palmerston^  exists  no  longer.  Those  halcyon  days  of  pafaUc 
GaIid  and  substantial  progress  have  been  succ^eeded  by  ryrlnnc^  of 
political  violence  wbicb  strain  to  the  utmost  the  strength  ot 
Constitution.  But  never  within  the  memory  of  this  gencfi 
did  the  British  Parliament  meet  under  more  serious  and  siiberi 
conditions  than  in  February,  1871 ;  and  never  also,  it  maj 
jdcil,  were  those  conditions  more  fa\*o«mible  in  a  pactj  i 
araonal  point  of  view  to  ft  Government  in  which  petriocisin  i 
mod  aenie  might  be  aMttmed  active  principles  of  oond 
The  Mtniatiy  were  enttriiig  npoe  tlieir  third  sesion ;  diej  ! 
the  prestige  of  past  snceeis ;  they  had  secured  the  csonaeiit 
Pufamroent  to  the  policy  which,  rightly  or  wrongly^  they  had 
pledffid  themiclves  to  carry;    and  they  bftd  «o  ftmudled 
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asceDclencj  of  the  Protestant  Church,  so  modified  the  land  tenure 
in  Ireland,  that  by  the  confession  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
it  was  now  well  that  legislation  on  Irish  subjects  should  cease. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  gathering  in 
a  very  harvest  of  internal  and  social  reforms,  in  which  national 
liappiiiess  and  well-being  are  far  more  deeply  concerned  than  in 
the  conventional  controversies  which  have  lost  the  salt  and 
savour  of  reality  and  deljated  without  faith  or  enthusiasm,  are 
becoming  the  stock-in-trade  of  professional  politicians.  A 
comprehensive  settlement  of  the  merchant-shipping,  of  the 
licensing,  and  of  the  sanitary  laws,  though  incapable  of  con- 
ferring party  triumphs,  might  alone  have  redeemed  a  failing 
Government  and  have  given  honour  to  an  otherwise  barren 
session.  The  expediency  of  avoiding  sensational  legislation, 
which  is  fast  becoming  the  necessity  and  the  curse  of  our 
parliamentary  system,  rendered  this  desirable,  whilst  the  lull 
ivhich  had  succeeded  to  the  large  changes  of  previous  sessions 
made  it  easy.  As  yet,  too,  the  Cabinet,  though  modified  in  its 
composition,  had  not  entirely  lost  the  influence  which  the  presence 
of  men  of  undoubted  capacity  had  conferred  upon  its  origin. 
The  failures  which  had  up  to  this  time  occurred  had  been  con- 
lined  to  particular  departments  of  state  and  not  become  patent 
to  the  whole  country ;  there  lingered  on  a  general  impression 
of  their  political  ability — their  friends  believing  that  after  the 
legislative  labours  of  the  last  two  years  they  would  find,  alike  in 
the  requirements  of  the  case  and  in  their  own  special  qualifi- 
cations, a  scope  for  sound  and  careful  administration,  and  many 
of  their  opponents  desiring^  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  tbat  they 
should  remain  in  office  and  be  successful.  It  is  true  tbat  our 
foreign  policy  had  not  been  of  a  character  to  strengthen  their 
position.  During  the  gigantic  war  that  was  even  then  raging, 
England  had  played  a  part  which  was  not  very  usual  to  her, 
which  to  the  less  sophisticated  intelligences  of  former  days  would 
Have  seemed  one  of  national  feebleness,  if  not  of  humiliation, 
and  which  was  all  the  more  unsatisfactory  and  inexplicable  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  that,  being  in  an  exceptionally 
strong  moral  position,  we  yet  made  no  use  of  our  power, 
except  to  indulge  in  assurances  of  a  rather  meaningless^ — and 
certainly  unappreciated — sympathy  with  both  belligerents;  and 
that  whilst  knowing  our  real  military  weakness  we  jet  persevered 
in  a  systematic  reduction  of  all  the  main  elements  and  conditions 
of  military  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonial  difliculties 
of  1870^ — far  more  formidable  than  the  outside  world  understood 
them  to  be — had,  partly  by  inevitable  concessions,  partly  by  the 
concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  partly  for  reasons  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  of  all  ministerial  action,  been  lulled  into  tempoffaiy 
repose. 

But  one  question  there  was  wUcb,  from  recent  events,  no  lem 
than  from  its  own  intrinsic  claims,  had  risen  into  orcrw helming 
importance,  and  on  which,  independently  of  a  strong  feeling'  oat 
of  doors,  the  great  parties  in  the  State  were  substantial) !y  unicrd 
in  a  public  and  patriotic  desire  to  give  support  to  the  Gore 
ment     It  was  the  question  of  Army  Reorganization, 

At   first,  indeed,   it  seemed   as  if  the  Government  were 
altogether  unequal  to  the  situation.    The  Queen*s  Sprorh  iM^^kiiow- 
ledged  the  urgency  of  military  reform,  and  an  «  v  was 

named  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Ministeri  nrnt; 

and  though  that  statement  was,  as  regards  breadth  of  plan  and 
workmanlike  fulness  of  detail,  cruelly  disappointing,  yet  so 
desirous  were  Parliament,  the  Press,  and  the  general  poblic  to 
give  all  possible  support  to  the  Minister  in  his  duty,  that  the 
most  favourable  construction  was  placed  upon  his  shadowT 
assurances  of  reorganization  ;  and  the  hope  was  even  tndnlgrd 
thai  from  them  might  be  evolved  some  residuum  of  administni'- 
tive  reform.  At  all  events,  it  was  clear  that,  both  by  official 
word  and  act,  the  insufficiency  of  our  defensive  preparations  was 
now  acknowledged,  and  it  was  felt  that  one  step  had  been  made 
towards  a  sounder  condition  of  affairs.  We  did  not  then  con- 
jecture that  a  so-called  scheme,  drawn  out  with  some  semblance 
of  elaboration,  would,  growing  beautifully  less  with  eaicb  socces* 
stve  stage  of  Parliamentary  discussion,  be  redoced  bj  tke  end 
of  JoJy  to  a  bill  for  the  mere  compensation  of  officers  upoii  tlw 
abolition  of  Purchase ;  still  less  could  it  be  gnessed  that  Wtt 
should  be  gravely  told  that  the  Government  were  satisfiefl  wiih 
this  conclusion,  and  that  they  had  from  the  first  contetii  r. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Session  such  frankness  %%  vi? 

been  as  imprudent  as  it  would  have  been  impassible;  miMi  etea 
the  present  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  wanld  •carrel? 
have  so  construed  the  doctrine  of  a  passive  obedience  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  to  accept  the  declaration.  Tliat  tbejr  were  reftdy  to 
accept  much  is  true.  In  spite  of  Ministerial  glosses,  the  naked* 
aess  of  our  military  p^epatatioos  was  well  known  to  all  who 
looked  below  the  surface ;  and  ercn  before  .Mr.  Caid welts  ex- 
planations, Questions  wete  asked  and  notices  giren  to  call  the 
attentian  of  Psrliament  to  the  subject.  Nor  was  this  nntiatiiimL 
Tbe  tremendous  events  which  were  passing  in  Fnuto*,  and 
which  were  fraught  with  the  fravest  lessons  to  rrery  iiatioo  llmt 
bad  i^Qssessions  to  lose  or  tndepc3)deiice  lo  nwintain,  had  ercatetl 
a  fi^aM  and  weU.|i>unded  asuuety  as  (o  our  own  gmit  defici- 
*9Kimt  and  our  confessed  inability  to  move  a  single  cprps  tfatmee 
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for  the  support  of  treaty  engagements  abroad,  perhaps  even  for 
tbe  tlefence  of  the  country  itself,  had,  in  spite  of  brave  words 
and  Ministerial  professions,  revealed  itself  beyond  controversy. 
Pamphlets,  speeches,  newspaper  articles  were,  for  once,  singa-* 
larly  unanimous;  and  the  proofs  of  administrative  unreailiness, 
which  even  the  War  Minister  unintentionally  broucjht  to  light, 
had  contributed  to  deepen  the  genera!  impression  of  insecurity. 
Not  the  least  significant,  perhaps,  of  these  evidences  was  a 
statement  made  by  Mr  Card  well,  doubtless  in  all  good  faith, 
but  without  sufBcient  verification  on  his  part,  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  of  1870,  and  intended  to  reassure  the  then  general 
anxiety,  that  there  were  300,000  breech-loaders  in  store,  which, 
though  true  to  the  letter,  was  found,  on  further  inquiry,  lo  convey 
a  very  misleading  impression  of  the  real  facts.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  not  only  did  this  imniber — after  all  a  very  inade- 
quate provision  for  the  Englishi,  army — include  carbines  and 
breech- loading  weapons  of  different  types,  sizes,  and  calibres, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  for  uniform  distribution,  but  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  were  no  longer  in  England, 
and,  being  unavailable,  had,  like  many  other  War- Office  pre- 
parations, only  an  existence  on  paper.  It  was  naturally  asked 
why,  if  we  bad  300,000  breech-loaders  in  store,  the  Govern* 
ment  had  allowed  the  Volunteers  to  remain  armed  with  the 
obsolete  muzzle-loader,  and  uninstructed  in  the  new  drill  ; 
sdll  more,  why  tliere  were  regiments  of  the  line  to  whom  no 
distribution  of  the  new  weapon  had  been  made  ?  When  this 
last  inquiry  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  met  with  an  indignant  disclaimer 
that  amounted  almost  to  a  denial  j  but  the  value  of  such  re- 
joinders was  made  clear  by  a  recent  return,  bearing  date  22nd 
June,  1871,  from  which  it  appears  that  on  the  1st  October,  1870, 
there  were,  independently  of  some  cavalry  regiments,  no  Jess 
than  thirty  regiments  of  the  line  that  were  still  armed  with 
muzzle-loading  rifles  ;  whilst,  as  regards  one  of  them,  the  mar- 
vellous comment  was  added  that  the  rifles  which  they  were  using 
were  condemned,  that  the  Snider  arms  were  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, but  that  no  ammunition  was  available  I 

That  this  astounding  condition  of  things  has,  within  the  last 
few  months,  been  in  some  slight  degree  rectified,  may  be  pre- 
sumed, both  from  the  publicity  whicli  has  been  given  to  the 
particular  fact,  and  from  a  short  discussion  on  the  subject  at 
the  close  of  the  Session  :  but  that  it  should  be  possible,  and  that 
it  should  be  left  to  the  criticisms  and  pressure  of  private  members 
of  Parliament  to  drag  such  details  to  light,  are  circumstances  of 
the  gravest  significance,  which  throw  a  suspicion  both  on  the 
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general  assurances  in  which  the  present  Goveminent  deal  d|0, 
largely,  aiul  on  those  many  parts  of  the  subj<!Ct  which  lie  oul 
the  ken  ol'  the  unofficial  world.  Though  enquiry  and  critici 
are  the  duty  of  a  Parliamentary  Opposition,  it  is  clearly  beyond 
their  competence  to  undertake  the  supervision  and  corr«*rtioii  of 
such  branches  of  executive  admini&lration.  If  it  were  tXGcmtmrj 
to  do  so,  they  ought  without  delay  to  change  places  wich  lluf 
holders  of  office. 

The  time  may  come  when,  instructed  by  military  reverse^  we 
or  our  children  may  think  it  incredible  that  an  lingtish  Govern- 
ment should  have  been  willing,  amidst  the  warnings  of  the  past 
year,  to  allow  weeks  and  months  to  slip  away  with  the  neecLful 
precautions  neglected:  still  more  extraordinary  that  Parliamcfit 
and  the  country  should  have  been  content  to  accept  excuses  Uin 
transparent  even  to  be  plausible,  and  to  risk  the  vast  fortunes  of 
England  upon  the  accident  of  the  hour,  the  forbearance  of  our 
enemies,  or  the  generosity  of  our  rivals.  To  appreciate  the 
extent  of  this  neglect  is  difficult  for  any  ordinary  civiliaOi  to 
whom  war  on  English  soil  is  almost  without  meaning;  but  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  in  those  departments  of  militiuy 
organisation  which  Prussia  has  brought  to  such  high  exrrilcnrtv 
and  in  which  every  other  Continental  Power  is  striving  li»  xivai 
Prussia,  our  preparations  might  be  written  down  as  oiL  lo 
men,  in  material,  in  training,  in  equipment,  in  the  proper* 
tionate  blending  of  localisation  and  concentration,  in  tinnsport^ 
— in  all  that  makes  an  army  readily  available  for  attack  or 
defence,  and  distinguishes  it  from  an  armed  rabble,  we  arr^  if 
we  measure  our  requirements  by  the  conditions  of  our  tiiBi!^ 
nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  deficient  The  torjiedoes  to  whirii  dir 
American  war  had  given  such  prominence,  with  which  evMi 
Turkey  and  Egypt  thought  it  necessary  to  be  provided,  which 
might  be  invaluable  for  the  defence  of  our  seaport  towns,  aoii 
which  had  been  recommended  more  than  two  years  ago  by 
the  Floating  Obstruction  Committee,  remained  only  in  tlir 
domain  of  official  controversy.  It  was  repeatedly  nssertefl,  mad 
the  assertion  met  with  no  denial,  that  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year  there  was  but  one  torpedo  in  existence  in  the  arsena^l,  or,  as 
it  might  be  more  fitly  termed,  the  military  museum  of  the 
English  nation.  As  it  was  with  torpedoes,  so  is  it  with  anr 
supply  of  tliL'  particular  gunpowder  which  is  suitable  to  thiB  new 
class  of  ordnnnce,  and  which  is  the  very  breath  of  modem  vrarfiur. 
nisi'ussions  in  Parliament  and  the  Press  made  it  unequiroratly 
clear  that,  during  the  last  two  years  of  unwise  economies,  oor 
Government,  like  one  of  those  financing  companies  of  whose 
acuteness  we  are   accustomed   to  speak   more  highly  than  of 
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tlieir  honesty,  liad  been  Hving^  upon  our  capital  stock  of  powder- 
that  we    bad   none  of   the   first  class   in    store,  an    insufficient 
<|uantity  of  a  second  and   inferior   class  and   a   redundancy  of 
a    third  and    worthless   kind  ; — that  this   third   class   would   be 
ineffective   in    action,    incapable    of    developinof    the    powei'  of 
our  modern  artillery,  even  damaging"  to  tbem^  and  is  in  practice 
?jected  by  the  Navy  ;■ — that  the  Government  establishment  can 
rely  produce  an  amount   equal  to  one  year's  consumption  in 
time   of  peace;   and   that,   as    long   experience  shows,   contract 
powder,  which  can  only  be  procured  of  the  second  and  inferior 
qtiality,  is   untrustworthy  and  extra vagfantly  cosily,   when,  in  a 
niomentof  urgency,  the  difficulty  of  the  Government  becomes  the 
opportunity   of  the  manufacturer.      Again,   as  with   gunpowder 
so  with  our  fortifications.     Ten  years  have  gone  by  since  Lord 
Palmerston    induced    Parliament    to    accept    a    scheme   for   the 
defence  of  our  great  arsenals;   but  the  proposals  of  the  Commis- 
sioners have  been  pared  down  to  save  money  ;  portions  of  the 
work  done  are  officially  declared  to  be  neutralised  by  an  absence 
of  the  collateral  supports  which   formed  a  part  of  the  original 
design ;   some  of  their  most  important  recommendations  have 
bi'en    deliberately  set    aside,    and    generally    the    fortifications 
arc  not  completed  or  the    full   complement  of  guns  mounted. 
The  conditiou  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta — the  keys  of  our  Eastern 
empire    and    the  guarantees  of  our   existence    as  an    lunopean 
power — is  even  worse.      Witli  small  garrisons  ami  an  inadef|uate 
number  of  trained  gunners,  with  an  extensive  range  of  fortifica- 
tions to  defend,  and  those  fortifications  unready  for  war,  they  seem 
to  court  the  attack  of  the  first  unscrupulous  opponent.     Even 
our  greatest  commercial  seaports  cannot  be  pronounced  secure. 
Undefended  by  earthworks  on  the  land  side,  by  guns  and  turret- 
ships  towards    the  sea,    their   vast  wealth   might,  tui  a  sudden 
declaration  of  war,  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  ironclad  privateers 
or  fireships.     What  the   United    States  do  not  grudge  to  theip 
Seaboard — ^what  the  Colonial   Legislatures  of  New  Sr)uth  Wales 
^nd  Victoria  think  it  pru<lent  to  do  for  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
the   British  Government  decline  to  sanction  for  the  security  of 
the  great  seaports  through  which  English  commerce  passes,  and 
without  which  English  commerce  would  cease  to  exist.      Extra- 
vagant to  recklessness,  if  l^urchase  is  to  be  abolished,  or  the 
Alabama  damages  are  to  be  compensated,  or  the  Radical  vote  is 
ti>   be  conciliated  J   they  are  penuriously   economical  where  the 
commercial    credit   and   safety   of   the   country   are   so   deeply 
concerned. 

It  is  melancholy  to  protract  the  long  catalogue  of  shortcomings 
and  negligences  and  ignorances.     Weapons,  stores,  men — horses 
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too  few  to  horse  the  batteries  aod  often  too  young  to  stand  tW 
strain  of  a  few  weeks' campaign — transport  and  woggon-trains  and 
road  engines  and  field  hospitals,  and  all  the  thou  sand -and -ooe 
necessities  for  moving  and  feeding  and  arming  and  tending  aod 
gi%'ing  life  to  an  army,  with  all  the  further  supplies  of  spare 
equipments  which,  whether  to  follow  up  success  or  to  retrieve 
defeat,  is  the  essential  condition  of  modern  warfare — are  either 
wanting  or  exist  in  such  scanty  proportions  as  to  be,  for  praetical 
purposes,  non-existent.  For  Jiese  reasons,  to  say  that  soior 
parts  of  our  small  army,  such  as  the  Royal  Artillery,  arr- 
admirably  armed,  organised,  and  officered,  is  no  real  answer. 
The  enormous  scale  on  which  a  modem  campaign  is  laid  oiit» 
the  prodigious  waste  of  men  and  material,  the  abs<dute  nr^ressilt 
of  a  large  surplus  on  which  to  draw,  and  the  exceptionally  hearr 
calls  which,  in  the  event  of  war,  must  be  made  upon  us,  render 
it  dangerous,  at  least,  to  hazard  everything  upon  any  small* 
however  highly-trained,  forces.  But  to  say,  in  nccordance  with 
the  approved  formula  of  Ministerial  a[K>logi5ts,  that  we  are 
better  supplied  now  than  we  were  in  former  years,  is^ — ^assuming 
the  correctness  of  the  assertion — wholly  beside  the  argument. 
Wlien  the  Duke  of  Wellington  estimated  in  1847  the  minimum 
force  for  defence  in  the  event  of  invasion  at  40,0(X)  men,  he  did 
so  in  reference  to  the  armaments  of  other  nations  and  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  Continental  railways  and  shipping.  Obviouily 
all  questions  of  attack  and  defence  are  relative ;  and  whi^n  the 
fiu^ilities  of  foreign  aggression  have  been  quadrupled  and  quin- 
tapled^  it  is  like  the  idle  talk  of  children  to  assure  os  that 
we  are  stronger  than  we  have  ever  been  before,  becauBC  we 
have  received,  what  is  in  comparison  with  other  rftuntries  only 
an  iufimtesunal  tncreftse  of  strength  in  some  of  our  supply  dc* 

Amtmin^,  tndired,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  so  often  hid 
down«  that  it  is  our  policy  to  hare  a  small  but  complete  army, 
^  capable  of  expansion  *  as  runs  the  somewhat  equivocal  expresaioQ 
of  the  day,  it  is  d«ir  that  every  stress  should  be  laid  opoo  the 
aogmrntatioo  and  development  of  those  scirnttfic  and  i-lalx>mte 
departments  of  military  idminbtiation  which  rannot  lie  prcK 
vidird  on  the  spur  of  the  moment     To  a  certain  *  is  has 

been  the  case  with  onr  Artillery  and   Engineer  > ;  Uii 

with  them  almost  alone.  The  InteUigeoce  department  cannot 
be  said  to  hair«  an  existence;  the  field  telegrapli,  which  haa 
played  so  great  i^  JMUt  in  recent  wars,  exisU  only  lor  m  ?«t 
limiled  force,  OarTrampoiit  aenrice  cannot  undertake  /  i*- 

mmnt  of  a  single  oprpt  dHanmie  without  borrowing  lar  :, 

and  thmbj  impairing,  the  efficiency  of  the  AttUler^ 

if 
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if  tiot  all,  branches  of  our  Supply  departments  are  confessedly 
rmost  weak  ;  whilst  cmr  Cavalry,  apart  from  the  question  of  et|iiip- 
•menti  which  has  long-  seemed  t<>  us  to  require  a  careful  recun- 
fiideration  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  modern  war,  is 
numerically  so  weak,  that  in  the  event  of  invasion  it  would  be 
barely  equal  to  the  common  details  of  outpost  duty*  It  is  true 
that  for  such  purposes  we  ou^ht  to  fmd  a  valuable  support  in  our 
14,000  \  eomanry  ;  but  they  have  been  so  long  aud  systematically 
<liscouraged  by  successive  Libera!  Governments^  that  unless 
thoroughly  reconstituted,  they  would  be  unable  to  render  any 
real  service.  Our  dependence  would  therefore  be  upon  that 
regular  cavalry  which,  only  a  few  years  since  depreciated  by 
the  hasty  opinion  of  the  country,  but  now  recoj^nised  as  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  Prussian  manreuvres,  is  a  plant  i>f 
very  slow  growth  ;  for  oflicers  of  experience  have  never  estimated 
ibe  time  within  which  a  cavalry  soldier  can  be  fully  formed 
at  much  less  than  three  years.  Into  the  furllier  and  serious 
question,  whether  when  so  formed  he  is  equal  to  the  work  which 
a  Prussian  Uhlan  is  expected  to  perform,  we  will  not  here 
enter.  The  French  system  of  outposts  was  atknowledgcd  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  1859  to  be  inferior  to  the  Austrian; 
the  Austrian  in  iSUO^was  very  inferior  to  the  Prussian;  and  it 
might  perhaps  he  asked  to  which  of  these  three — French 
Austrian,,  or  Prussian — does  our  system  most  nearly  approach  ? 

Serious  as  these  reflections  are,  they  almost  pale  before  the 
still  graver  doubt,   whether  the  English  soldier  of  the  line  is  of 
the  same  substantial  stuff  as  were  his  predecessors  who  on  so 
many  battle- Oehls,  and  generally  against  such  h^nj^  odds^  won  for 
us  the  not  unmerited  compliment,  that  it  was  well  for  the  world 
that  there  was  not  a  larger  supply  of  British  Infantry.     Whatever 
may  be  now  or  hereafter  the  improvements  of  military  science, 
the   physical   power  and  endurance  of    the  men,  whether  on  the 
tnarch  or  in  the  close  shock  of  battle,  must  remain  essential  and 
-tletermining  ccmditions  of  success.    In  18<!t>  the  Austrian  soldiers 
*fuught  well ;  but  it  was  remarked  that  man  for  man  they  were 
physically  unequal  in  weight  aud  heigbt  to  the  Prussians;  and 
i  n  the  war  of  last  year  the  same  contrast  between  French  and 
<jiermans  was  still   more  marked.     Under  the  old   long-service 
system    the    English   soldier,  though    gathered   to   the   standard 
"witliout  much  regard  to  class  or  antecedents,  was  a  mfin  in  the 
prime  of  his  strength,   with  tough  and  tried  sinews,  capable  of 
undergoing  fatigue  and  exposure  i  under  the  new  system,  which 
professes  a  pedantic  but  not  very  real   regard  for  ethical  con- 
siderations, the  English  sokUer  is  a  weak  puny  boy  from  seven- 
teen  to  nineteen   years  old,   with   his  muscles   unset,  his  con- 
stitution 
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stitution  unformed,  his  health  as  unable  to  bear  tbe  strain 
of  hunger,  illness,  or  exposure,  as  his  body  is  to  resist  the  actual 
tug  of  war.  it  was  a  grave  rcsponsibilitj  to  induce  the  standards 
of  height,  of  Ijreadth  across  the  chest,  and  of  range  of  vision, 
with  no  better  excuse  than  the  formation  of  a  so-railed  Reservf, 
which  up  to  this  time  has  done  little  beyond  draining  awaj  oar 
best  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  But  to  do  this  iti 
the  face  of  remonstrances  from  almost  every  officer  of  eminence^ 
and  in  spite  of  t!ie  distinct  warning  from  an  authority  so  friendlt 
to  the  present  Government  as  Lord  Sandhurst,  that  they  were 
'  organising  defeat,*  is  a  prcjceduie  for  which  the  utmost  cbaritv 
can  hardly  find  an  explanation.  But  whatever  excuses  tbe 
ingenuity  of  partisans  may  discover,  we  trust  at  least  that  m 
one  wnll  venture  to  suggest  that  in  this  w*e  are  copying  the 
Prussian  model.  The  Prussian  system  of  a  Reserve,  with  its 
localised  regiments  and  its  universally  obligatory  service  is,  a« 
might  easily  be  shown,  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  our 
Government  has  adopted.  It  is,  in  fact,  optional  to  us  to  choose 
either  a  short-service  system,  with  its  large  reserves  and  its 
localisation  of  regiments  analogous  to  that  of  Prussia,  so  far  as 
Hnglish  habits  and  requirements  permit — for  every  army  should 
be  organised  in  view  of  its  national  characteristics  and  conditions 
— or  the  long-service  system  of  former  times,  but  accompanie<l 
by  a  considerable  increase  in  numerical  strength,  and  by  a  ratr 
of  wages  that  would  enable  us  to  compete  fairly  for  men  in  the 
labour  market.  We  will  not  now  discuss  the  merits  of  these 
alternatives  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  under  either,  the  defence 
at  least  f»f  the  country  might  be  adequately  secured  ;  but,  so  far 
as  Prussian  organisation  is  concerned,  we  are  for  the  present 
removed  alike  irom  its  excellencies  and  its  demerits. 

In  many  Volunteer  regiments  xcry  different  and  superior 
qualifications  are  to  be  found,  and  men  are  to  be  seen  \\\^ 
in  physical  appearance  would  do  no  discredit  to  any  army  in  the 
worUl,  But  except  for  the  uniforms  tbat  they  wear,  the  armf 
that  they  carry,  much  personal  zeal,  and  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  drill,  the  Volunteers  remain,  after  ten  years*  existence,  much 
as  they  were  when  they  first  offered  their  services  to  the  country. 
Unorganised  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  unsupplied  with  equips 
ments,  with  great  coats,  and  till  lately  w^ith  proper  weapons,  the 
men  have  received  as  little  encouragement  from  the  Governtnent 
as  their  officers  have  had  instruction.  The  finest  material  in 
the  world  has  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste  for  lack  of  a  little 
statesmanship. 

But  evil  as  the  Government  at  last  admit  our  condition  to  have 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  is  now  insinuated  that  a 

silciit 
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silent  but  powerful  improvement  lias  been  in  progress.  We  wisb 
that  we  coukl  see  gfroands  far  the  assertion,  We  fear  that  as 
it  was  then,  so  is  it  substantially  now,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
thunder  of  national  disaster,  invol  vinj^  the  guiltless  and  g^uiltj  in  a 
common  fate,  that  can  waken  our  seven  sleepers  from  their  ofFicial 
repose.  '  A  thelstan  the  Unready '  is  still  the  true  type  of  the  Eng-lisli 
administrator  But  there  is  cause  for  anxiety  when  we  find  an 
officer  wttiiio  the  very  precincts  of  the  War  Department  with  such 
ample  knowledge  and  such  confessed  skill  in  the  use  of  his  pen  as 
General  Adye,  acknowledging,  in  a  recently  published  letter,* 
that  our  forces  are  a  disjointed  structure  of  armed  men  without 
cnohesion,  maintainetl  at  a  vast  expenditure  and  possessed  of  little 
real  eificiency  as  an  army,  or  arguing  against  the  hypothesis  of 
an  invasion  on  political  quite  as  much  as  on  military  grounds. 
In  such  an  extremity  we  own  to  greater  confidence  in  the  abilttv 
of  the  officer  than  in  the  arguments  of  the  apologist 

But  when,  passing  from  the  field  of  abstract  argument,  we  test 
the  vague  assurances,  of  which  we  have  hatl  so  many  during  the 
j>ast  Session,  by  the  practical  evidences  of  the  'Berkshire  Cam- 
paign,' as  it  has  been  termed,  our  anxiety  grows.  To  a 
country  which  spends  upon  its  army  fifteen  to  sixteen  millions 
per  annum  it  might  seem  a  comparativel_y  easy  task  to  move, 
and  for  a  few  days  to  manceuvre,  some  thirty  thousand  men  only, 
of  all  arms,  thirty  miles  away  from  their  base  of  supplies,  in  a 
southern  county  intersected  with  railways  and  gowl  roads,  covered 
with  a  network  of  villages  and  substantial  farmhouses,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  necessities  of  life  during  the  pleasantest 
month  of  a  pleasant  English  autumn-tide.  But,  trifling  in  itself 
as  such  an  enterprise  is,  it  would  at  least  have  so  far  tested  the 
sufficiency  of  our  military  arrangements,  and  if  it  did  not  justify 
the  VV'ar  Minister,  it  might  have  convicted  of  slander  and  mis- 
representation the  critics  who  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
declared  that  our  military  administration  was  unsound.  Though 
the  scale  of  operations  was  very  small,  and  though  all  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  were  unusually  favourable,  it  %vas  the  touch- 
stone of  Ministerial  assertion  and  competency.  Unhappily  for 
them,  though  perhaps  not  so  unhappily  for  the  country  if  it 
serves  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  the  bubble 
has  burst,  the  *  campaign'  has  collapsed  amidst  a  multitude 
of  absurd  and  contradictory  excuses,  which  have  not  even  the 
semblance  of  plausibility ;  and  this  moderate  task  has  proved  to 
be  of  too  Herculean  a  character  for  the  collective  strength  of  our 
War  Office  and  a  Cabinet  who  wield  at  will  the  resources  of  the 
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Britlsb  Empire.  It  is  a  spectacle  of  open  humiUatioa  and  a  patiK 
ful  admission  either  of  administrative  unsoundness  or  of  individual 
timidity.* 

it  is,  however,  impossible  not  to  draw  a  further  moral  from 
such  pitiable  exhibitions  of  administrative  weakness,  though  it  is 
one  which  touches  the  general  question  of  g^overnmeot,  rather 
than  the  department  responsible  for  this  particular  case  of  mis* 
TTianag^cment ;  and  it  is  this.  These  failures  do  not  end  befC 
They  have  an  almost  contagious  tendency  to  multiply  themseliret, 
and,  as  they  spread,  they  discredit  all  government,  and  shake 
the  visible  symbols  of  authority.  In  such  an  age  as  this,  when 
destruction  is  easy,  preservation  difficult,  and  construction  almo 
impossible,  each  fresh  loss  of  public  confidence  in  the  governe 
powers  of  the  State  is  a  heavy  deduction  from  the  cause  of  Lai 
and  Society;  but  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  present  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  with  greater  resources  and  a  larger  Parliamejilarjr 
majority  than  have  been  at  the  command  of  any  AdministratUMl 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  inflict  the  severest  blovri 
on  the  principles  of  English  Government,  l^hcir  apologists^  it 
is  true,  may  excuse  the  shortcomings  of  the  Calnnct  by  accumii* 
tating  the  blame  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  Chief,  who,  during  the 
entire  Session,  hai  shown  a  singular  infelicity  of  managrmcnt  in 
his  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons;  who  has  driven  his  ioU 
hjwers  into  the  acceptance  of  doctrines  which  till  now  lute 
been  uniformly  denounced  by  successive  generations  of  Liberal 
jK»liticians ;  and  who,  when  influence  and  tact  failed,  knew  of  no 
i*lher  ri'Sicmrcc  ihan  the  enforcement  of  sih^nce  upon  his  reluctant 
party.  But  such  excuses  can  hardly  be  admitted  when,  for  sonii! 
inexplicabte  reason,  each  department  of  State  is  haunted  by 
signal  failure.  From  Pall  Mall  to  Downing  Street,  from  ll>e 
Atlmiralty  to  the  Thames  Embankment,  from  the  Phoenix  Park 
to  Trafalgar  Square,  from  the  Black  Sea  Conferences  to  tht 
Berkshire  Downs,  misadventure,  of  all  possible  shades  and  degrei^ 
is  written.  We  seem,  under  the  spell  of  some  political  Piospem, 
to  be  dragged  through  mire  and  mud,  and,  as  in  a  had  droam,  to 

*  Wlnlst  \hvsv  ^lAges  sre  ptssi eg  through  Uit?  pre«,  the  manoeiivros  io  Hnnipshbr, 
which  have  l>t?t*ii  nittfle  lb«  substitute  for  the  B<?rks>iiiv  Campitpn,   httvc 
hroiight  Io  a  couctttsioQ,     UnsatiE5ictory  as  wat  that 
t\\v\y  humble  is  wis  the  nllimate  icale  of  operatioas. 
jkp|itt)4ch  hhs  at  length  been  made  to  the  camps  of  ... 
ni^tuo'nvrcs  of  Coatiui^utal  armu'S;  for  it  is  thus  that  on  u 
tivt'  dtr-fcscN  is  beat  aequineil,  and  that  officers  utitl  men  tearu 
ItiaaotiB  iu  th«*  art  of  cAmpAlguiag .     Nothing  tu  the^e  inAUi£Uviee  At)< 
clfmoii  mUititry  adiuiuistTAtton,  aud  we  heartily  welcoaie  a  *tqi  so  ►  :y 

lull         '      *      ction.     A*  Chohhani  U-d  to  Alder  shot,  and  AldershoT  ri:i«  \r<i  to 
Wif  1  uiAii<rQ7rc£,  so  it  is  cot  au  extravsg«ut  hope  thftt  tlirae,  la  tBfS, 

M)  ^ ^ iit  l4)  the  fait  pix>portioii$  of  a  Berkshire  Ciuii|iaigxi« 


iup«ra> 

...   .ittCttOft 
tdmlalftr^ 
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be  ever  ringing  the  clianges  upon  *  troops  that  cannot  march,  and 
ships  that  cannot  swim/ 

Those  who  observe  with  any  attention  the  course  of  public 
opinion  must  be  aware  how  irregular  and  apparently  capricious 
its  action  of  recent  years  has  been;  but,  after  every  allowance 
has  been  made  for  this  norma!  uncertainty,  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  the  ccmnlry  shouM  have  lamely  acquiesced  in  so  serious 
an  amount  of  military  mismanagement  but  for  a  general  dis- 
belief in  the  possibility  of  foreign  invasion.  Did  the  great  body 
of  Englishmen,  whatever  their  class  or  their  property,  seriously 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  miseries  which  have  befallen 
France  might  be  inllicted  on  this  country,  tbey  would  scarcely 
manifest  such  singular,  though  characteristic,  indiflerence.  The 
little  book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which 
has  passed  through  many  reprints^  and  has  been  read  far  and 
wide  with  well-merited  appreciation,  whilst  it  bit  off  with  a 
delicacy  of  touch  almost  worthy  of  Defoe  the  public  sense  of 
our  military  helplessness,  failed  to  stir  up  men  to  the  practical 
remedy  for  our  sliortcomings.  Yet  where  such  vast  interests  are 
at  stake,  it  would  be  well  if  Englishmen  could  bring  themselves 
to  consider  on  what  foundation  tliis  "vague  disbelief  of  any  possible 
invasion  rests,  arul  whether  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  practical  contingencies  as  to  justiiy  us  alone  of  all  European 
nations  in  treating  it  as  a  speculation  unworthy  the  thought  of 
aober  men  of  business. 

We  certainly  shall  not  reproduce  here  the  impolitic,  and  not 
very  generous,  arguments  with  which  atone  period  of  the  war  the 
discomfiture  of  die  French  army  was  made,  even  by  some  Minis- 
terial speakers,  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  England.  Nor  do 
we  contend  that  we  are  in  any  immediate  danger  of  such  a  war 
at  would  render  the  attempt  at  an  invasion  either  probable  or 
possible.  We  are  content  to  assume  that  France  is  for  the 
moment  crippled  j  that  America  is  yearly  growing  more  friendly 
as  the  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  of  former  times  fade 
iuto  the  distance  of  history ;  tiiat  Russia,  alone  and  unaided, 
could  do  little ;  and  that  Prussia  has  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
material  inducements  to  bring  her  into  collision  with  us.  But 
though  all  this  may  be  readily  granted,  it  is  very  far  from 
exhausting  the  endless  and  incalculable  chapter  of  political  com- 
binations, and  it  furnishes  no  guarantee  against  the  ambitions, 
the  secret  intrigues,  the  anti-social  conspiracies  which  honey- 
comb the  soil  of  Europe,  and  w^hich  may,  from  that  seething 
hot-bed  of  impurity,  give  sudden  birth  lo  new  wars  and  perhaps 
equally  new  forms  of  war.  Nor  do  we  undervalue  that  silent 
inJQuence  which  community  of  race,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
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exercises  upon  the  relationship  of  nations.  A  friendly  inter- 
cfiurse  between  Germany  anJ  England  seems  as  iiJitunil  as  it 
desirable ;  but  history  is  read  backwards,  if  consnngiiinit 
is  aecepteil  as  a  guarantee  of  good-will.  P'amily  quarrrls  arr 
often  the  bitterest  and  the  least  reasonable;  the  world  is  slill 
very  far  from  the  millennial  serenity  which  the  apostles  of 
Free-trade  and  International  Exhibitions  once  prophesied  ;  atid 
the  cynical  maxim  that  men  should  treat  their  pieacut  friends 
as  their  eventual  enemies,  and  their  er»emies  of  to-day  as  their 
friends  of  to-morrow,  is  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  written  by 
the  Greek  philosopher  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Prussia  at  least  acts  on  this  principle.  She  has  never  itUowetl 
sentiment  or  present  ease  to  disturb  the  calculations  of  her  well- 
considered  policy.  Even  the  measurements  of  our  ships,  the 
armaments  of  our  fortifications,  the  resources  of  our  soutliem 
and  eastern  counties,  are,  doubtless,  recorded  with  malhemalicjil 
precision  in  the  Berlin  archives,  readily  available,  should  ever 
an  emergency  arise.  It  may — ^we  trust  it  will — never  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  they  are  wise  in  their  generation,  %viser  far  than  wc 
who,  surrounded  with  everything  that  can  tempt  the  ambition 
or  greed  of  others,  trade  on  the  accidents  of  our  good  fortune 
and  depend  upon  the  forbearance  of  our  rivals.  Happier  alBO, 
it  may  be  addcd^  where  the  consciousness  <in  the  part  ol  a  Dation 
that  they  are  ready  and  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all 
comers  begets  a  manhood  and  an  elevation  of  feeling  nndreamt 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mere  political  economist,  and  limcrs 
up  the  lax  morality  of  a  too  self-indulgent  generation. 

But  it  is  said,  so  long  as  our  iron-clad  fleet  exis^ts,  and  *  the 
silver  streak '  of  sea  separates  us  from  the  Continent,  we  need  not 
disquiet  ourselves  with  troublesome  speculations,  and  still  more 
troublesome  preparations  of  defence.  This  is  the  poetry,  not  the 
severe  practice  of  life.  It  is  the  flattering  unction  which  weak 
men  ]tiy  to  their  consciences  when  they  seek  for  an  excuse  from 
some  irksome  duty.  Are  even  our  latest  naval  experiences  such  a« 
to  give  us  unlimited  confidence  in  the  construction  of  our  ships  and 
the  organisation  of  our  Admiralty?  Do  the  misadventures  of  the 
'Captain,'  the  'Mega?ra,'  and  the  *Agincourt'  suggest  oo  mia- 
giving  to  the  easy-going  mind  of  the  ordinary  Engliihman  ?  U 
modern  science  so  slow  and  barren  in  its  development,  that  «r«caii 
conceive  of  no  new  projectile  above  or  below  water,  no  n*  '  :- 

cation  of  chemical  powers  which  may  once  again   rev. 
the   conditions  of   naval    warfare,    and    at    least    neutralise    the 
superiority  to  which  we  pretend?    When  we  remember  the  sur- 
prises of  which  mcKlem  hostilities  are  made  up;  that  the   war 
of  Secession  in  America  was  fought  out  with  muaude*lcMuiers ; 
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that  the  Southern  cruisers  had  often  no  better  armour  than  a  few 
chains  or  plates  hun^  round  the  ship ;  tliiit  tlie  D.inlsli  war  first 
livitnessed  the  use  of  the  needle-goo ;  that  the  Italian  campaign 
first  proved  the  superiority  of  the  rifled  field-artillery  ;  and  that 
the  first  ship  sunk  in  1859  was  an  Italian  iron-ciad,  which  foun- 
dered under  the  attack  of  an  Austrian  frigate  of  the  old  wotHlen 
tYp<?,  we  must  acknowJedge  that  the  rapidity  in  the  changes  of  the 
art  of  destructirm  is,  at  least,  as  remarkable  as  their  magnitude. 
OncCj  however,  assume  that  we  are  liable  to  any  such  surprise 
in  our  naval  or  military  preparations,  and  there  is  room  for 
anxiety  in  a  matter  where  nothing  should  be  left  to  chance. 

But  such  unwelcome  questionings  on  a  vital  matter  of  national 
existence  are  generally  silenced — and  that  too  by  a  people  who- 
are  prudent  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  busijiess — either  by 
the  vague  superstition,  which  has  outlived  many  more  valuable 
idiosyncrasies,  that  England  will  surmount  any  difficulties  in 
Tvbich  she  may  be  involved,  or  by  the  still  more  mischievous 
conviction  that,  for  some  unknown  reason,  an  invasion  of  li)nglish 
soil  is  impossible.  We  are  not  of  those  who  think  poorly  of 
English  capacity  or  courage.  Though  the  race  has  undergone 
many  changes,  much  yet  remains  of  the  old  mastifTtemper  which, 
thrrmgh  the  frequent  struggles  of  media?va!  warfare  made  the 
somewhat  ry gged  islanders  respected  on  numberless  European 
battle-fields ;  and  there  is  no  finer  page  in  English  history  than 
that  w^hich  records  the  stern,  unwavering  spirit  in  which  our 
countrymen  in  India  faced  an  insurrectitm  so  sudden  and  fero- 
cious as  to  have  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Mithridates. 
But  no  natural  courage  can  be  the  equivalent  of  superior  arms^ 
or  can  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in  all  the  scientific  and 
professional  appliances  by  the  aid  of  which  modern  wars  are 
decided.  No  national  superstitions  or  traditions  can  guarantee 
an  army,  which,  from  the  very  hypothesis,  must  fight  on 
the  deiensive  with  imperfectly  trained  troops  and  under  the 
dispiriting  influences  of  inferior  numbers  and  equipments,  from 
the  liability  to  panic  and  failure.  As  the  Prussians  at  Jena^ 
the  Austrians  in  the  short  campaign  of  1866,  the  French  in 
1870,  illustrated  this  undeniable  proposition ;  so,  if  national 
pride  allowed  us,  we  might  not  only  remember  that  there  was 
a  period  in  our  annals  %vhen,  though  victorious  by  sea,  we  were 
not  equally  fortunate  by  land,  but  we  might  even  recall  scenes 
in  the  Crimea  when  English  soldiers  showed  no  immunity  from 
the  influences  of  a  disastrous  panic.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
who  are  accustomed  to  assume  the  existence  of  right  and  the 
protection  of  Providence  in  our  public  quarrels;  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  confined  to  Englishmen,  and  the  irreverent  dictum 
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of  the  First  Napoleon,  thiit  tlie  God  of  Battles  is  on  the  side  of 
the  strongjest  battalions,  received  at  least  an  illustration  inith  in 
America  and  in  Germanv,  where  that  sacred  name  w^  so  oftm 
and  so  freely  invoked. 

But  it  is  tliought  (and  where  thought  is  so  entirely  regulated 
t>j  wish,  little  reasoning^  is  needed)  that  invasion  is  simply 
in) possible,  *  Opposuit  natura.^  But  to  say  this  is  to  say»  in 
effect,  that  fertility  of  resource,  and  military  genius,  and  un- 
wearied preparaliun  lor  a  definite  end,  and  gigantic  means 
concentrated  in  a  single  hand  an<l  directed  by  the  highlit 
intelligence,  are  absolutely  neutralised  by  a  few  miles  of  sea 
and  the  happy  accident  that  may  gi%e  us  a  superior  fleet  i»f  iron- 
clads at  the  critical  juncture  and  on  the  precise  theatre  of 
action.  To  say  this,  is  to  forget  what  we  and  others  have  door 
in  former  times,  our  own  disembarcation  under  fire  in  Egypt, 
and  our  equally  fortunate  landing  in  the  Crimea;  to  ignore  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  before  VVagram,  and  the  vast^  and,  but 
ior  the  unexpected  return  of  the  English  fleet  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  perhaps  successful  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
England  from  Boulogne ;  in  fact,  to  shut  out  from  consideratioo 
every  triumph  of  military  genius  over  physical  obstacles  from 
the  days  of  Ilamiibal  to  those  of  Napoleon.  It  is,  of  courK% 
easy  to  represent  this  as  the  doctrine  of  alarmists,  but  the  men 
of  largest  experience  and  highest  professional  knowledge  at 
home  have  deliberately  recorded  their  anxiety  on  the  subject, 
and  the  ablest  ofhcers  abroad  have  studied  it  as  a  curimis 
problem  in  strategy.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  being  long 
dead,  yet  from  his  unrivalled  authority  speaks  even  now  iji  hit 
famous  letter  of  1847  to  his  countrymen — Sir  J.  Burgoync,  who 
was  the  last  survivor  of  a  remarkable  generation,  and  iiho^e 
recent  death  wc  all  deplore — Lord  Palmers  ton,  whose  loQ|t 
official  life  was  divided  between  considerations  of  military  sod 
foreign  policy,  and  who  in  and  out  of  season  rept'^  '  'it 
*the   Channel    was  now   bridged    by  steam,'  and   that  1 

was  not  safe  from  a  sudden  and  secretly  organised  atCdck — 
are  at  least  a  proof  that  such  anxiety  is  not  fanciful.  Nor 
has  anything  occurred  to  invalidate  their  opinion,  iir  tont«- 
rially  to  alter  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  formed.  Our 
ablest  officers  of  the  present  day  are  not  less  alive  to  ilie  risk  ; 
and  the  highest  authority  to  which  appeal  can  be  made,  because 
speaking  with  a  full  and  professional  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject— the  Defence  Commission  of  1859^ — did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  in  their  opinion,  ^  neither  Jleet,  nor  standing  armg^  nar 
roiutdeers^  nor  even  the  three  combined^  could  he  relied  on  as  st^ciaU 
in  themMelvesfor  the  securitf/  of  the  kingtiom  against  foreign  invagianJ 
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*  Instamus  tamen  immomores  ;*  we  sliut  our  oars  to  the  Cassanrlra 
warnings  of  statesinco,  nl'  soldiers,  of  scientific  men  ;  we  consi^a 
their  reports  to  tlie  waste-paper  bisket,  or  to  the  equally  useful 
pigeon-holes  of  the  War  Ottiee,  and  wc  refuse  even  to  recognise 
so  pregnant  a  fact  as  the  concentration  last  year,  in  the  northern 
ports  of  France  alone,  of  a  flotilla  capable  of  transjwrting^  40,00O 
men  and  12,000  horses,  before  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in 
complete  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  own  Government  that  such 
preparations  hud  been  made*  What  we  therefore  think  chimerical 
does  not  so  represent  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  highly-trained  and 
practical  soldiers  of  other  nations  ;  and  the  followins^  extract  from 
a  letter  of  the  'Times'*  correspondent  with  the  German  Army  of 
the  Loire  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Its  value,  of  coarse, 
is  not  so  much  as  indicating  the  quarter  from  which  aggres- 
sion may  come,  as  the  light  in  which  this  question  is  viewed 
by  others,  and  the  scientific  feasibility  of  an  attack,  in  their 
opinion : — 

'  Here  as  at  Yorsailleg  a  rfither  favourite  topic  of  conversation  is  the 
invasion  of  England,  with  its  probabilities  of  success  and  its  means  of 
accomplishment.  ...  It  is  considered  that  an  army  ooeo  across  could 
live  uncommonly  well  by  requisitiong.  Ammmiition  would  bo  needed, 
it  is  true,  but  thcro  is  no  fortified  place  to  stop  the  direct  marcli  u]H>n 
XfOndon — exactly  four  days.  How  many  field-guns  could  he  broiigbt 
to  bear  upon  them  ?  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  more  than  40D 
during  the  battle  of  Orleans.  How  many  breech-loading  riHes  are ' 
there  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Militia  and  VoluntoLrs?  All  tbesc? 
questions  aie  being  put  and  answered  by  ofiicers  in  the  German  armies  j 
for  man  has  much  of  tho  tiger  in  kim,  and  grows  savage  at  the  tastt* 
of  bhxKl.'— 28^/*  Decemher,  1870. 

But  if  ever  we  bring  ourselves  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility, however  remote,  of  an  invasion,  we  (latter  ourscdves,  with 
curious  perversity,  into  the  notion  that  we  should  meet  the  con- 
tingency under  ordinary,  and  not  wholly  unfavourable,  conditions; 
that  our  main  resources  by  sea  and  land  would  be  available,  and 
that,  at  the  several  points  of  weakness  along  our  extended  line 
of  empire,  we  should  have  no  other  serious  struggles  to  anticipate. 
But  the  exact  reverse  of  this  sanguine  forecast  would  probably  be 
nearer  the  truth;  for,  even  if  an  unfavourable  combination  of 
external  circumstances  were  not  made  the  occasion  of  attack, 
serious  danger  to  England  would  easily  quicken  into  flame  the 
disaffection  of  Ireland,  and  the  latent,  but  always  active,  fanaticism 
of  our  Mahomedan  subjects.  To  say  nothing  of  the  large  and 
continuous  supplies  which  would  immediately  become  iotlispens- 
able  for  Ireland  and  India,  and  of  the  equally  heavy  reinforce- 
ments in  ships,  stores,  and  men  to  our  ^fo^th  American,  West 
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Indian,  Australian,  ami  China  stations,  the  under-jnanned  and 
inadequately  provided  fortresses  of  Hal i far,  Bermuda,  Gibraltar, 
Malta — the  bases  of  our  maritime    aud    militarv  oi>cralioos— 
ivoukl    alone  severely  tax  our    resources  as    at    present    consti- 
tuted.     Meanwhile,   it    must  not   be    forgotten    that,   indepewl- 
ently  of  all  shortcomings  in  the  number,  qciality,  and  training 
of  our    men,    in    transport   and    equipment,  in    surplus   stores, 
in  ^uns  and    sf^^" Powder,   in    an    elastic    and    uiiil arm  orgaul" 
sat  ion  of  the  various  disjointed  and  almost  conflicting  parts  of 
our    so-called    Army;    independently,  also,    of    the   unwelcome 
doubt   which   will  at  times  force  itself  on  our  minds,  whether 
or  no    we  really  have   a   sea-o^()ing  fleet   sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
Teasonabh^  calls  upin  it  in  time  of  war,  and  to  meet  every  pro- 
bable combination  of  other  maritime  nations, — we  undoubtetllr 
arc  deficient  in  turret-ships  and  light  gunboats  for  the  protection 
of  the  coast,  and  io  defences  for  the  great  seaports,  w  hich,  with  thf 
necessary  magazines  and  requirements  of  modern  w*ar^  cannot  be 
improvised.      We  have  no  fortified  harbour  on  the  Eastern  coast, 
no  positions  to   delay  an  invader  on  his  march   to  London,  nO 
knriw ledge  of  the   local  resources  in  food,  horses,  carts.     Long 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  hostilities,  the  German  Goi'ern- 
ment  bad,  as  it  is  well  known,  carefully  tabulated  the  resources 
<»f  the   various   French   villages   and  farms  for   the  purpose  of 
requisitions.      But   it  would  seem   that  our  military  authorities 
have  still  to  learn  even  the  topography  of  our  Southern  CouDtiei, 
when  w^e  hear  from  the  War  Minister  that  not  only  was  it  nercs- 
:sary   to  send    the  Quartermaster-General   ami   the   Head  of  tbe 
Engineers  to  Berkshire  tt)  survey  and  examine,  but  that  Sir  H. 
Grant   'was  informed  by  Colonel  L.  Lindsay  that  there  nas  t 
large  area  of  country  in  that  county'  available  for  the  maiia^orres 
of  iiO,000  men,  apparently  as  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  En^lisli 
War  Office  as  if  the  tract  in  question  had  been  situated  in  tlie 
heart  of  New  Zealand. 

On  the  other  hkoil,  it  is  formidable  to  take  into  calculalion 
the  accurate  knowledge  possessed  by  foreign  statesmen  of  «>^^ 
minutest  resources;  the  professional  and  scientific  organization'" 
Continental  war  offices  ;  the  gigantic  forces ;  the  %  ast  suppH*^ 
of  material ;  the  control  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  shipping  l^J 
experienced  strategists,  able  to  act  with  secrecy  and  ^pcctli 
unfettered  in  their  operations  by  public  criticism  and  supp<»rW 
by  the  undivided  strength  of  their  respective  Governments;  tbf 
certain  power  of  steam  ;  the  uncertain  advantages  which  scienf*» 
as  applied  to  military  subjects,  is  yearly  and  monthly  developing! 
the  existence  on  the  European  seaboard  of  some  large  hatboufl 
(for  in  such  calculations  every  nation  must  be  assumed  to  be,  bj 
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choice  or  compulsion  or  the  changing  condition  of  political 
events,  a  possible  enemy)  such  as  Kiel,  the  prize  of  the  Danish 
war ;  or  Jahde,  in  the  sinuous  recesses  of  which  a  whole  navy 
might  float  unsuspected  and  secure;  or  Antwerp,  which  was 
once  described  as  a  pistol  held  at  the  head  of  England  ;  or 
Cherbourg,  which,  during  the  whole  campaign  of  last  year  and 
amidst  all  the  catastrophes  of  the  time,  remained  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  French  power.  It  is  formidable,  too,  to  remember 
that,  whilst  we  must  be  prepared  to  resist  a  landing  at  every 
point,  an  invader  has  his  choice  not  only  of  a  multitude  of  small 
and  undefended  harbours  where  stores  and  artillery  could  be  con- 
veniently disembarked  and  secured,  but  of  no  inconsiderable 
range  of  open  beach  where  local  circumstances  would  enable  him 
to  cover  with  the  heavy  guns  of  his  ironclads — ^heavier  than  any 
artillery  which  we  could  probably  bring  to  bear — the  landing 
of  his  troops,  and  thence  to  move  them  into  tenable  positions  for 
subsequent  operations. 

And,  assuming  a  landing  once  effected,  who  can  doubt  its 
tremendous  consequences  ?  Even,  if  ultimately  unsuccessful,  it 
would  break  the  spell  and  prestige  of  insular  security,  it  would 
shake  our  commercial  credit  to  its  centre,  it  would  entail 
upon  us  for  the  future  a  far  heavier  burden  of  military  defence 
than  the  country  now  bears  to  contemplate.  But  to  conceive 
the  results  of  a  successful  invasion,  the  defeat  of  our  troops,  the 
incalculable  but  fruitless  sacrifices,  the  march  on  London,  and 
the  helpless  prostration  of  the  country,  is  a  task  in  which  no 
effort  of  imagination  could  probably  approach  the  real  facts. 
The  author  of  the  'Battle  of  Dorking,'  with  all  his  singular 
power  of  description,  wisely  leaves  this  part  of  the  national 
calamity  in  cloudy  outline.  The  fall  of  Paris,  the  crushing 
weight  of  requisitions  and  indemnities,  the  annihilation  of  public 
life  which  we  have  witnessed  in  France,  would  probably  be 
beggared  by  the  collapse  of  internal  trade  and  external  com- 
merce, and  the  final  break-up  of  all  the  elements  of  our  old  and 
artificial  society.  Heavily  weighted  in  the  race  of  commercial 
competition;  consuming  with  improvidence  the  resources  on 
which  much  of  that  commerce  depends ;  loved  by  none,  envied 
by  many ;  with  enormous  wealth  to  tempt,  and  with  little  power 
to  defend  ;  undermined  by  a  pauperism  that  is  growing  up  by  the 
side  of  and  in  deadly  contrast  to  our  riches ;  with  power  passing 
from  the  class  which  had  been  used  to  rule  and  to  face  political 
dangers,  and  which  had  brought  the  nation  with  honour  unsullied 
through  former  struggles,  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes, 
uneducated,  untrained  to  the  use  of  political  rights,  and  swayed 
by  demagogues,  we  talk  as  if  Providence  had  ordained  that  our 
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Government  should  always  borrow  at  3  per  cent.,  and  that  trade 
must  come  to  us,  because  we  live  in  a  fog^y  little  island  set  in 
a  boisterous  sea. 

But  the  danger  which  we  would  fain  signal  is  not  confined  to 
the  risk  which  must  always  attend  upon  actual  mtlltarj  wrak* 
ness*  It  is  seriously  complicated  by  the  estimate  which  is  formed 
of  us  by  our  neighboars  ;  for  in  international  relations  the  fon?ig^ii 
and  the  military  policies  are  so  connected  that  it  is  hard  to 
consider  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  VVe  believe  that 
for  many  years  our  foreign  policy  has  failed  to  conciliate  respect^ 
and  has  even  contributed  to  swell  a  body  of  opinion  unfavourable 
to  us.  It  would  be  an  ungrateful  task  to  analyse  that  opinion; 
but  no  one  familiar  with  the  governments  anil  nations  of  the 
Continent  can  pretend  that  it  is  a  flattering  one.  It  is  prubabh 
a  mixture  of  dislike  and  surprise,  and — by  far  the  most  serious 
—ever  growing  contempt.  We  are  in  a  great  measure  ao 
enigma  to  our  neighbours.  They  recognise  our  extraordinary 
resources,  they  observe  our  lavish  expenditure  in  militarr 
matters,  they  remember  that  we  have  in  former  times  fou^bi 
well,  and  that  even  recently  in  the  Crimea,  in  India,  in  Abys* 
stnia^  amidst  much  official  mismanagement  and  error,  there  afe 
traces  of  the  old  fire.  But  they  also  see  the  periodica!  paiiici 
through  which  we  pass,  the  paltry  preparations^  immediately 
succeetled  by  still  more  paltry  economies,  the  transparent  falbciei 
of  the  Government,  and  the  equal  willingness  of  the  people  tn 
be  deceived.  Fortunately  the  moral  lectures,  in  mnich  o«r 
Foreign  Ministers  once  indulged,  and  in  which,  it  most  be 
added,  the  British  people  took  no  small  pleasure^  have  ccvasecL 
Our  utter  military  helplessness  probably  made  their  contiauaoee 
impossible.  But,  however  offensive,  they  were  less  dangemiti* 
The  arrogant  tone  of  self-righteousness  in  which  they  were 
couched  implied  at  least  some  latent  reserve  of  pcjwer,  and p  comv 
spending  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  then  more  evenly  LMilanrrci 
condition  of  the  European  Commonwealth,  they  were  calctilatfd 
to  impose  on  the  Imagination.  But  now,  in  Continental  phra* 
scology,  we  are  *  effaced'  from  the  roll  of  great  powers,  atkl  it 
is  not  only  known  that  we  Itnvc  no  means  of  fighting,  but  it  tt 
thought  iliat  we  will  not  fight  Nor  can  we  complain  of  it  as 
unreasonable  if  foreignei-s  en(|uire  whether  those  who  abowcd 
such  unmistakeable  reluctance  to  support  Savoy  ;ind  Dmmarfc, 
and  Luxembourg  nm!  Turkey,  would  be  very  eager  to  coinprtitatse 
themselves  on  behalf  of  Switsserland,  or  Holland^  or  Beldam, 
We  wivh   that   we  could   think  that  we  have  e\  -d   ibe 

feeling  of  foreign  nations  as  rrganis  England.      1  ^  occ  ia 

wanting  only  to  those  who  wilt  not  see  it.     In  conrcrsatimi,  in 
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the  Press,  from  tlie  eliaJrs  of  Professors,  in  the  si^i^nificant  attitude 
of  foreign  Governments,  in  the  unliappily  still  more  significant 
attitude  of  our  own  Ministers  we  mav  observe  liow  witle  a  chasm 
^awns  between  the  En<jland  of  to-day  and  of  former  times.  But 
if  any  doubt  of  our  real  position  ling^ered  in  the  minds  of  foreign 
politicians,  it  must  have  been  effectually  dispelled  by  the  in- 
genuous and  absolutely  unparalleled  disavowal  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  when  engaged  at  Versailles  on  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  modern  negotiations.  Of  all  the 
l>]unders  of  an  infelicitous  Session  none  has  exceeded  this;  and, 
were  it  not  written  down  past  recall,  we  should  hesitate  to  think 
that  a  Prime  Minister  could  have  been  found  with  so  little  worldly 
wisdom  as  to  make  the  declaration,  or  a  Parliament  seemingly 
so  dull  to  the  old  instincts  of  the  country  as  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

It  is,  then,  these— or  rather  a  succession  of  mistakes  such  as 
these^ — that  have  gradually  brought  England  into  discredit,  and 
which  constitute  an  actual  and  very  serious  element  of  danger. 
Danger — because  great  nations,  in  their  contempt  for  us,  may 
easily  presume  too  far  upon  our  acquiescence  in  insult,  and 
may,  without  intending  it,  provoke  us  into  a  war  for  which  we 
are  entirely  unprepared.  Danger  again — because  the  smaller 
nations,  who  formerly  looked  to  us  as  a  natural  friend  and  pro- 
lector,  now  learn  U>  distrust  our  promises  and  our  power  of 
assistance,  and  are  compelled  to  form  other  arrangements  in  their 
own  interests.  Meanwhile,  though  on  every  exchange  and  money- 
market  men  are  hurrying  hack  with  feverish  zest  to  the  specula- 
tions which  recent  hostilities  had  suspended,  the  political  horizon 
looks  at  least  doubtful.  To  say  nothing  of  the  conspiracies 
&«;ainst  society  and  property,  which  are  barely  kept  down  by 
the  strong  hand  of  military  force,  the  war-clouds  still  hang  over 
Trance,  and  all  Europe  has  learnt  a  lesson  of  sword-law  which 
imany  years  of  peace  and  commerce  cannot  unteach.  Every 
<H>ntinental  nation,  from  Russia  to  Egypt,  is  passing  its  popula- 
^on  through  military  discipline,  and  is  assuming  the  character 
of  a  vast  standing  camp  ;  whilst  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of 
I*o»itivism  in  this  country  — though  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
doctrine,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed, 
sounds  singular  on  his  lips — dues  not  scruple  to  warn  us  that  the 
'•-^mendoLis  drama  of  which  we  have  been  spectators  is  only  the 
•opening  scene  of  one  much  larger  and  more  terrible,  and  that 
*he  English  people  take  but  a  *  schoolboy  view '  of  the  subject. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  formidable  concurrence  of  opinion  and 
f^t^ts,  which  might  teach  prudent  men  to  set  their  house  in  order 
ht?fore  the  night  comes,  when  no  one  may  work ;  but  in  a  time 
*ncl  country  when  the  art  of  government  has  become  a  hand-to. 
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mouth  traffic  in  Radical  votes,  tbis  is  precisely  the  course  moit 
dist«iteful  to  our  democratic  reformers.      They  object  to  remn- 
ttitute  the  army  on  a  sound  basis,  lest  they  should  create  a  power 
antaj^onistic  to  themselves.     They  are  like  the  French  Repul>- 
licans,  who  will  not  accept  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people,  unless  that  will  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  republic; 
or  some  of  their  own  political  connection*  in  England,  who,  ihougL 
anxious  to  cripple  are  afraid  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  lest  iU 
members  shtjuld  find  their  way  into  the  Lower  House,  an<l  so 
strengthen  the  Conservative  forces  in  that  body.     Their  sense  of 
fairness  and  patriotism  is  fortunately  not  shared  by  the  great  botivot 
their  countrymen  j  but  unhappily  there  are  a  considerable  numh|^ 
wbo  deceive  themselves  into  the  honest  belief  that  our  positJ^H 
as  a  great  trading  country  must  be  a  neutral  and,  even  if  invoW^' 
in  war,  a  defensive  one.     But  amidst  the  many  lessons  of  last 
year,  they  might  have  learned  that  the  profession  of  neutrality 
is  not  less  odious  to  the  belligerents  than  its  practice  is  (iifficull 
The  elastic  jurisprudence  of  the  conquering  side  allows,  as  it^ 
actual   interests   lay   claim    lo,   an   amount  of  *  benevolence '  or 
'sympathy*  which  must  soon  render  the  assumption  of  neutnlitv 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  held  to  be  contemptible.     Nor  is  tl 
culty  lessened  by  substituting  the  favourite  term  of  *a*Ki 
rention'   for   that  of  neutralitj.     In    many,    perhaps   in  Hi<ait 
circumstances,  non-intervention  is   possible  and  wise,  but  as  ft 
fixed  and  uniform  rule  of  prdicy  it  is  inapplicable  to  this  or  t<> 
any  other   great  country*     Short   fis  is  the  public  memorv  t«i 
these  subjects,  it  would   be  well  to  remember  how  largclv  tlie 
untempered  assertion  of  peace  doctrines  and  the  deputation  nl 
amiable  enthusiasts  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  contributed  V^ 
Crimean  war ;  and,  feeble  as  is   the  geDcral   sense  of  oatii 
obligations,  it  cannot  be  wholly  put  out  of  sight,  by  those  ^ 
pretend  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  England^  that  we 
still  bound   by  treaties  and   engagements  which  we   cannot  ki 
without  the   support  of  material   force,  and   which  we 
evade  without  signal  discredit.     It  need  hardly  be  adiled  t. 
the  supposition  that  our  insular  position  must  necessatily  pi* 
a  purely  defensive  character  to   our  military   operations  iSy  " 
possible,  stilt  more  illusory.     Such  a  theory  is  too  sljalloff  *" 
impose  upon  the  soldier,  or  states  man,  or  historian.   OflTcnsivrai^ 
defensive  operations  are  only  relative  terms  ;  and  a  bnmb.'*r*] 
of  Copenhagen  in  1801,  or  the  passage  of  the  Tic i no  in  I 
though   invested    with    the    semblance  of  aggressiie  war, 
be  in  the  truest  and  strictest  sense  only  measures  of  defence. 
There  is  not  here  the  space  to  review  the  melancholy  hiS' 
of  the  so-called  Army  Bill,  or  to  discuss  the  principles  u] 
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which  our  national  defences  should   or  may  be  reconstituted* 
Nor  is  there  now  the  time  .to  analyse  and  apportion  the  blame 
of  the  discreditable  failures  in  our   military  legislation  of  last 
Session.     The  Prime  Minister  has  soyfl^ht  to  fasten  on  the  Oppo- 
sition  a  charge  of  obstruction,  through  an   undue   exercise  of 
those  powers  of  discussion  which  the  rules  of  Parliament  have 
hitherto  sanctioned.     They  might  not  unfairly  retort  that  he,  for 
the   first  time,  has   enforced  upon  his  supporters  an  abstention 
from   debate,   which   is   at  least   equally  destructive  of  the  old 
Parliamentary  system.     If  the  one  practice  is  licence,  the  other 
cannot  be  liberty:  and  where  a  Prime  Minister  has  sliowa  tact, 
an  Opposition  has  not  generally  been  wanting  in  forbearance. 
But  in  truth  these  recriminations  are  of  a  very  secondary  nature, 
and   all    the   more    that    whatever    blame    has    been    cast  upon 
members  of  the  Opposition  for  the  length  of  their  criticisms, 
no  one  has  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  subject  matter  tif  those 
speeches.     We  must  look  somewhat  deeper  for  the  cause's  of  recent 
mismanagement :  and  we  fear  that,  apart  from  temporary  and 
exceptional  circumstances  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tlie  blame 
must  be  mainly,  though  unequally,  divided  between  the  country 
and  the  Government.     It  would  be  as  distasteful  as  it  would  be 
unfair  in  such  a  case  to   *  draw  an   indictment  against  a  whole 
iiation  ;'  but  it  is  also  impossible  to  acquit  the  English  people 
of  all  responsibility.     They,  or  at  least  that  part  which  is  allowed 
to  assume  the  right  of  speaking  for  them,  have  ostentatiously 
passed  from  the  extreme  of  panic  to  that  of  indifference,  thereby  m 
a  great  measure  condoning  the  errors  of  the  Government,     That 
these  persons  should   be  only  a  part,  or  even  a  small  minority, 
of  the  nation,  and   that  they  should   be  led   away   by  ignorant 
enthusiasm,  by  the  theories  of  theeconomistSj  or  by  the  unscrupu- 
lous objections  of  stump-orators,  is  no  excuse  for  that  more  solid 
and  sensible  portion  of  the  community  who  here,  as  in  America, 
laugh  at  the  transparent  fallacies  of  deceivers  and  deceivedj  but 
ivho  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  thraldom  of  those  who  claim   to  represent  them.     They  can 
escape  neither  the  responsibility  nor  the  penalty.     Nor,  again, 
even  if  we  regret  it,  can   we  blind  ourselves  to   the  fact  that 
the  English  character  has,  in  its  readiness  for  war,  undergone  a 
marked  change.    From  the  Conquest  at  least  down  to  the  memory 
of  living  men  the  English  were  essentially  a  warlike  race.     From 
earliest  childhood  every  man  was  bred  up  in  a  soldiers  training. 
I  Ttie    great  *  Statute  of  Winchester,*   by  which  he  was    formed 
^Bui  equipped  for  war,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  re- 
^Bacted  in  that  of  Henry  Vlll.,  represented  not  more  the  legis- 
^^pon  of  the  ruling  class  than  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  and, 
Mroatever  their  defects  may  have  been,  diat  same  people  during 
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the  not  inglorious  rule  of  Pkntagenets  and  Tudors,  as  has 
truly  said,  generally  thought  first  of  England  and  afterward*  of 
themselves.  To  tbis  indeed  succeeded  a  period  durinc^  which 
every  man,  if  he  was  not  a  soldier,  had  at  least  so  many  of  « 
soldier's  instincts  that  it  grew  into  an  article  of  the  national  failU 
— irrational  perhaps,  but  not  wholly  without  advantap^c — that  an 
English  man  might  accept  with  confidence  any  odds  that  the 
fortune  of  war  might  array  against  him.  It  was  this  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  people  which  supported  the  steady  policy  of  fto 
aristocmtic  government,  and  which  carried  the  coiiotry  with 
success  and  honour  through  some  very  dark  and  trying"  hours  of 
national  history.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  change  is  evident. 
The  making  of  money,  the  increase  of  social  comforts,  the  almost 
exaggerated  sanctity  set  upon  human  life,  seem  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  have  absorbed  the  rougher  qualities,  and  with  them  the 
hitherto  incalculable  reserve  of  fighting  power  in  the  itistiofL 
Doubt  at  least  now  exists  where  once  there  was  no  room  for  iL^ 
men  are  perplexed  by  the  conflict  of  seeming  duties,  and  an  irre- 
solution— which  in  principle  may  not  be  immoral,  but  which 
politically  is  very  mischievous — is  the  result.  How  far  the  country 
at  large  is  answerable  for  this  it  is  unnecessary  hero  to  inquireu 
Perhaps  no  class  or  party  is  free  from  responsibility,  though  the 
Free-trade  school,  the  political  economists,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Radical  section  have  unquestionably  given  the 
main  impulse  to  it. 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  blame  must  rest  witli  the  presefit 
Government.  If  the  country  has  been  perplexed,  the  Govern- 
ment have  only  given  them  unmeaning  platitudes,  instead  of  a 
distinct  scheme  of  military  organisation;  if  the  country  bat 
been  apathetic,  the  Government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  gfuide 
others,  have  eagerly  sheltered  themselves  behind  that  apathr« 
They  have,  in  truth,  never  been  in  earnest ;  their  heart  has  breo 
wandering  far  away  in  very  di  fie  rent  fields  of  political  activity 
or  pastime,  and  throughout  last  autumn  and  winter,  whilst  every- 
one watched  with  feverish  anxiety  the  chances  of  foreign  com* 
plication,  they  seemed  as  If  only  intent  upon  discouraging  eftcfa 
rising  impulse  of  national  self-defence.  Nor  when  the  time  Cfttne 
for  explaining  their  policy  in  Parliament  were  they  more  fiirtu- 
nate*  Their  utterances  were  vague,  and  their  legislation  Ci:pm'^ 
bined  the  double  demerit  of  being  empirical  and  partisan.  It 
was  empirical  in  sweeping  away,  together  with  the  anomalies  uf 
the  Purchase  system,  its  equally  certain  advantages  witliout  pro- 
viding any  equivalent  or  substitute  for  the  arrangements  that  gave 
us  young  officers,  and  that  saved  us  from  the  stagnation  which 
exists  in  our  own  non-purchase  corps,  and  which  is  found  to  be 
inconvenient  even  in    the  highly-trained  Prussian  service.     It 
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was  ejiipirical  in  adopting;  a  wholesale  principle  of  selection, 
instead  of,  as  now,  a  combination  of  seniority,  selection,  and 
purchase,  with  no  safeguards  upon  the  political  jobbing  which 
must  either  exist,  or  be  suspected  to  exist,  in  a  Parliamentary 
Army.  It  was  empirical  in  placing  upon  the  public  finances  a 
heavy  and  practically  unesti mated  charge,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  resolt  which,  after  all,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  very  doubtful  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  partisan 
in  its  unprecedented  exercise  of  the  Prerogative ;  it  was  par- 
tisan in  the  temper  and  attitude  displayed  ;  and  it  has  even 
received  a  still  more  partisan  complexion  from  a  subsequent 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  that,  *  wealth  which  is  concentrated  in  London,  had  taken 
desperate  offence  because  the  Government  had  recommended  that 
power  in  the  English  Army  should  no  longer  be  the  prize  of  wealth, 
but  the  reward  of  merit;  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  such 
an  extraordinary  remark.  VVe  only  note  it  with  regret,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  difticulty  of  securing  a  fair  discussion  of 
this  que^stion,  when  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  in  the  quiet 
atmosphere  of  a  country  meeting,  and  long  after  the  close  of 
Parliamentary  controversy,  can  condescend  to  such  an  argument. 
But  whilst  Government  and  People  must,  though  in  ditferent 
degrees,  share  the  respcmsibility  of  our  present  condition,  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  system  under  which  our  army  is  administered 
is  in  some  essential  respects  accountable.  When  armies  and 
military  resources  w*ere  comparatively  small,  when  campaigns 
were  protracted,  and  when  the  Government  of  England,  being 
more  aristocratic  in  its  character,  was  more  under  the  influence 
of  a  consistent  and  traditional  practice,  army  administration  was 
conducted  without  practical  inconvenience  and  in  harmony  with 
Parliamentary  institutions.  We  are  now  attempting — if,  in- 
deed, the  faissez  aUer  fashion  in  which  these  political  problems 
are  allowed  to  work  themselves  out  deserves  the  name  of  an 
attempt — to  administer  an  army  of  regular  troops,  volunteers 
and  militia  under  comlitions  which  exist  in  no  other  country  in 
Europe.  Our  W^ar  Ministers  are  generally  civilians,  ignorant  of 
the  requirements  and  capabilities  of  an  army,  unfamiliar  even 
with  its  technicalities  and  terminology,  and  almost  invariably 
selected  for  PaiHamentary  qualifications,  independent  of  military 
experience  or  ability.  Their  short  tenure  of  office,  which  does  not 
much  exceed  an  average  of  two  years,  and  the  overpowering 
business  ui  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which— to  make  the 
difficulty  even  more  hopeless — they  are  generally  selected,  make 
it  almost  necessary  that  they  should  be  either  timid  or  rash  or 
blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  and  professional 
authorities  on  whom   they  must  lean   for  guidance.     To  these 

difficulties 
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difficulties  must  be  added  tliose  arising^  out  of  the  critscisftis  and 
questionings  of  a  body  constituted  as  is  Parliament,  where  special 
ami  local  details  possess  a  far  greater  interest  than   the  nrpv 
considerations  of  permanent   policy ;  and  above  all  where  emch 
item  of  the  Estimates  is  dependent  on  the  exigencies  of  ParlU* 
mentary    tactics^    or   where    their    vital    principUi   are    at    the 
mercy  of  some  papular  debater.      A  man  of  exceptiooa.1  g^^^ 
or  of  stronp:  military  tastes,   might  perhaps  break  thniugh  tli« 
jErreat  difficulties  of  such  a  position,  though  proijably  al  the  coil 
of  manv  mistakes;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  rases  the  refiilt 
can    only   be  as  we  have  described.      It  is  likely  even    to  be 
ag-gravated  by  the  recent  chang-es  which  have  so  greatly  aahor^ 
dinated  the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;   though,   it  should  be  added,    the   chmngei 
made  in  this  sense  and  with  the  intention  of  transferring  the 
management  of  the  army  from  the  Crown  to  Parliament  teem  to 
contain    some   elements  of  self-destruction.     For,  oa    die    OOt 
hand*  in  proportion  as  the  Secretary  of  State  gires  effect  la  the 
p<ipu]ar  doctrine  that  the  army  is  the  creature  of  Pafltaso^ol* 
and  conformably  with  that  principle  brings  it  nnder  the  diitect 
control   of  the   House  of  Commons,  so  the  qoalities  which  are 
necessarily  inherent  in  such  a  body  and  which  are  noC  fa%ottrabIe 
to  efficient   military  administration,   as  understood  eirerjrwbere 
out  of   England,   must    be   expected   to   exercise    their   Mfgnil 
influence.     On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Minister,  feelii^  hta  OWB 
ignorance   and    helplessness,    resigns    himself    to    the   gurdiKace 
of  his   professional   advisers^    so   must   official    inrespansibtltiy 
and  routine  predominate.     Even  now,  in  Pariiament^  the  ae> 
conntabitity  of  a  Minister  often   becomes  a  ficttoct,  when  evdjT 
criticism  on   his  procedure    is   treated  by  hia  coUeaguet  aa  aft 
attadi  upon  tliemselres  collectively ;  but  henceforward,  within  lim 
four  walls  of  his  office,  concurrently  with  a  nominal   inc 
of  authority,  his  sense  of  responsibility  ia  likely  to  gmw 
It  perhups  will  be  said  that  the  blesstiigi  of  a  Parliamentary 
Govennnenl  are  so  great  that  the  priiiciple  nitnt  not  be  distttrfaed 
in  tte  least  detail,  and  that  even  military  nusmaoageilieot,  wilk 
all  iu  attesdaai  dak%  is  mh  too  kemvy  a  price  lo  pay.     We 
190I   hetv  aifoe  the  queataofit  except  perhapa  to  rotmll 
Bacoii*s  bmoes  sayings  that  where  ooe  natioQ  devoiet  itielf  to 
•crfMnnlatton  of  gukl  and  another  to  tke  me  of  iron*  the 
Qlttat  ejip^ct  lo  tee  its  ntnch-xirised  povesiioiis  change  haodi^ 

For  many  veata  the  evil  wha^  w«  haw  iiwlkmted  hna  g 
Mwlily,  tboi^i^h  dwii^  Mr.  Oudwcara  tewteof  oAcae  it  hmm 
m  m  hcrnd,  and  ftwi  it  Oev  wmA  of  die  fiulare  and  mi 
mcfii  which  has,  ia  m  moet  or  kas  degieik,  dkfigvrtd  onr  mltH 
tary  opembons  of  iweM  ynrk     The  kte  XmA  Herbert,  oa  • 
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memorable  occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  saitl  that  '  he 
did  not  know  an  instance  in  which  England  had  been  phinj^fed  into 
war  in  which  she  had  not  met  with  reverses,'  *  and  the  historian 
of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  has  dwelt  in  vigorous  language  upon  our 
systematic  refusal  to  see  danger,  even  on  such  a  soil  as  ihat  of 
India  undermined  with  disaffection,  and  the  habitual  unpre* 
paredness  of  our  War  Department  for  the  very  contingencies  for 
which  it  exists.  It  is  a  complaint  unhappily  verified  in  every 
page  of  our  military  history  from  tlie  Commissariat  of  tlie  Duke 
of  Marlborough  to  that  of  Lord  Raglan.  The  dead  carcases 
embalmed  in  the  forage,  the  horses  gnawing  each  other*s  tails 
from  starvation,  the  green  coffee  served  out  to  famishing  troops, 
the  six  shirts  which  were  washed  during  one  whole  month  in  the 
hospital  where  there  were  two  thousand  patients,  the  confusion  of 
stores,  the  waste  of  life,  the  narrow  escape  from  signal  discomfiture 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Crimean  WFir,^ — have  faded  from 
the  unretentive  memory  of  the  British  public  into  the  shadowy 
domain  of  History,  But  they  are  none  the  less  true  ;  and  the 
following  record  of  mismanagement,  which  we  have  disinterred 
from  the  Blue  Books  and  Reports  of  that  lime,  may  be  even  now 
read  with  interest,  not  less  fur  the  dreary  light  which  it  throws 
upon  our  Parliamentary  war  administration,  than  for  the  vigorous 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed  : — 

*  The.  troops  were  too  few  for  the  work  they  had  to  do  ;  wcakuesa 
induced  by  privations  rendered  tho  men  very  susceptible  of  di&eaea ; 
and  suflicicnt  hospital  acootmnodation  was  not  supplied.  The  more 
fiickness  prevailed,  the  more  work  was  required  of  thoao  who  remained 
fit  for  service,  who  in  turn  gave  way  under  the  increased  pressure. 
The  reinforcements  sent  out  were  priocipally  levies  of  mere  boys  too 
ronng  to  be^ir  fatigue  and  exposure.  No  reserve  was  provided  al 
borne  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  under taldng,  and  the  I^Iilitia, 
from  the  ranks  of  which  it  might  have  been  drawn,  was  not  called  out 
in  time  to  be  available.  The  obvious  inadequacy  of  all  means  induced 
the  general  belief  that  the  Government  never  seriously  contemplated 
a  war.  .  .  ,  The  Govermnent  of  Englaod,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
dozen  civilians,  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  nmaber  of 
well-disciplined  regiments  and  an  army.  Thoy  wore  ignorant  of  the 
Decossary  means  of  moving  the  food  and  baggage  of  troops,  they 
forgot  to  be  as  well  prepared  for  the  fail  ore  as  the  success  of  a  military 
operation.  ,  .  ,  The  troops  sent  were  too  few,  the  Commissariat  was 
ineflicient,  no  depots  were  provided,  the  hospitals  were  ineflicieut,  and 
tbtise  at  the  head  of  them  overwhelmed  with  labour;f 

A  ghastly  story— but  who  doubts  that  it  would  be  repeated 
in  any  future  war  conducted  under  our  present  system?  And  if 
repeated,  who  doubts  that  the  results  would  be  of  a  more  serious 

♦  'Haisard/  Jan.  26,  1855. 

t  Draa  K<fport,  by  Mr.  U.  Dmmmoud,  M.P.    Sebastopol  ComnLlltee,  • 
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character  both  from  the  gigantic  ao^encies  and  mairellous  rapidity 
of  moflern  warfare?  Evea  the  slowest  Governments  of  the  Con 
tinent  are  immeasurably  prompt  when  compared  with  our  *  AuUa 
Council/  In  1866,  when  war  had  become  inevitable,  ib^  ^^ 
Austrian  Commissioner  proposed  to  the  Germanic  Confede 
tion  that  their  forces  should  be  mobilised  within  fourteen  days 
so  as  to  march  at  the  same  number  of  hours*  notice*  But  IVussis 
was  even  speedier.  She  allowed  to  the  liesitating^  and  recalcitrair 
Status  of  the  Confederation  only  twelve  hours  within  which  Xa 
deci<le  between  her  and  Austria.  In  1870  Prussia  was  momcn 
tarily  surprised  by  the  French  Declaration  of  War;  but  Franc 
was  unable  to  improve  the  opportunity,  and  within  ten  days  hal 
a  million  of  German  troops  were  mobilised,  and  another  haLM^  ^\^ 
million  were  in  process  of  mobilisation.  Nor  does  the  policy  o^cz9^( 
foreign  Governments  hesitate  to  keep  pace  with  military  opera-^i^C'T^' 
tions.  European  statesmen  know  the  value  of  an  initiative.  Th»  .*criie 
Belgian  and  Luxembourg  questions,  the  repudiation  of  the  Blarl" 
Sea  neutrality,  grew  up  during  the  late  war  within  the  nam>v 
compass  of  a  few  months,  and  gave  but  a  few  days'  warning  of  thei 
existence.  They  found  England  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  thern 
though   Belgium  and  Switzerland   knew  how,  within  a  fortnighj 

*  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  to  place  100,000  and  50, WO  men  * 
their  respective  frontiers  and  to  make  the  neutrality  of  thrir  sntal 
States  respected  by  both  belligerents.     \Vc,  on  the  contrary,  liv — « 
so  much  in  an  atmosphere  of  wealth  that  we  fancy  that 
will  repair  any  mistakes  or   misfortunes.     But  a  mor 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  powerful,  is  not  omm  , 
cannot  give  us  the  promptitude  of  action  which  may  be  essentia 
Such  pn>mptitude  depends  on  timely  and  long*considerrd  or|^r 
isation,    with   which    no  genius  or  fortune    can   dispense ; 
if  any  illustration  of  this  homely  truth  were  needed,  the  enndai^ 
of  the  three  great  captains  and  rivals  of  the  last  generation,  i 
three  critical  occasions,  would  be  a  striking  example.     For  tm 
years   Napoleon  patiently   trained    his    *  Grand  Army  *   fr^r   tli.  Wnt 
campaigns  of  1805  ;  ecjually  patiently  the  Duke  of  \Vi 
formetl  and  disciplined  that  famous  army  of  the  Peninstii..    *.., 
which  it  was  said  that  he  could  march  anywhere  and  do  anytfaifi 
and  with  equal  patience  but  unequal  fortune,  because  i). 
calculations  of  politicians  precipitated  hostilities,  the  At 
Charles  sought,  after  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  to  build  up  i 

^battered  organisation  of  the  Austrian  forces. 

'Nullum   numen   babes  si  sit    Prudentia.*'     Though  we  hav^'" 
sted  golden  opportunities,  we  have  yet  the  means  and  time  t« 
repair  the  past;  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  it  must  be  rememlirrrd;, 
received  or  taken  all  the  powers  which  he    has  dec  I;irc<l  to 
nececiarT  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  English  Arm  v.     A  par 
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from  the  question  of  foreign  engagements  and  the  claims  which 
those  engagements  may  make  upon  our  honour,  we  need  a 
coherent  and  elastic  organisation,  which  can  give  us  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers  on  our  own  soil  at  least,  and 
which  can  be  called  into  efficient  activity  at  a  few  days'  notice. 
We  are  deliberately  of  opinion  that  a  competent  Government  can 
and  ought  to  give  us  this,  and  to  give  it  us  with  a  proportionate, 
if  not  an  absolute,  diminution  of  our  colossal  expenditure. 
Whether  the  present  Ministers  can  do  this,  next  Session  will 
show.     We  wait  for  the  evidences  with  misgiving. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Paris  sous  la  Commune.    E.  Moriac.     Paris,  1871. 

2.  Le  Crouvemement  du  4  Septembre  et  la  Commune  de  Paris. 
E.  Andreoli.     Paris,  1871. 

3.  Les  73  Joumies  de  la  Commune.  Catulle  Mendes.  Paris,  1871. 

4.  V Internationale.     O.  Testut.     Paris,  1871. 

5.  Le  Livre  noir  de  la  Commune  de  Paris.     Brussels,  1871. 

6.  The  Civil  War  in  France,     Address  of  the  General  Council  of 
the  International  Working  Men's  Association.     London,  1871. 

7.  Programme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  :  with  an 
explanatory  Statement.     By  John  Stuart  Mill.     London,  1871. 

THE  changes  of  French  politics  are  so  rapid  that  it  seems 
late  now  to  discuss  the  reign  of  the  Commune  as  a  chapter 
of  contemporary  history.     Its  ruin  has  been  almost  repaired  ;  the 
survivors  among  its  once-dreaded  leaders  have  covered  them- 
selves with  ridicule;  its  causes  and  misdeeds  are  all  but  for- 
gotten in  speculations  upon  the  result  of  the  new  experiment  in 
republicanism  which  the  French  are  trying  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind.     Nor  is  it  a  story  upon  which  any  one  can  reflect 
with  pleasure.    It  was  a  strange,  disordered  period,  in  which  all 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  were  crossly  fitted  together ;  in 
"Which  only  the  cruel  were  spirited,  in  which  only  the  loyal 
"Were  feeble,  in  which  only  the  mean  were  wise.     An  exception 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  whose  conduct,  from  the 
Archbishop  downwards,  emulated  the  finest  examples  of  Christian 
-ourage  and  fidelity.     But,  outside  their  ranks,   nothing  could 
'e   more  piteous  than  the  exhibition  of  human  character  which 
l^s  brief  period  affords.     A  Government  without  forethought, 
•r    promptitude,  or  settled  policy ;  an  army  fresh  from  defeat, 
»*>t  still    bold   enough  for  an  apparently  safe  mutiny ;    a  few 
»x:ave,  bad  men,  remarkable  for  almost  every  evil  quality  except 
bat  of  fear ;  a  rabble  who,  to  use  the  words  of  their  own  English 
dvocate,  *  believed  in  no  God  and  in  no  man/  but  yet  perished 
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witli  the  courage  of  fanatics ;  and  an  orderly,  '  well-affected  * 
majority,  equally  distinja^uislied  for  the  rectitude  of  their  opinions 
and  the  cowardice  of  their  hphaviour.  Neither  Raoul  Rlc^auh  nor 
GallilVt,  neither  the  assassins  of  Montmartre,nor  the  imbecile  prty 
of  order  at  the  West  Encl»  are  figures  on  which  any  one  would 
care  to  dwell  if  their  exploits  could  be  separated  from  the  history 
of  the  moving  forces  of  our  time.  But  the  story  of  the  Commune, 
its  origin  and  its  fate,  are  no  isolated  episodes  in  the  revolutionary 
annals  of  France.  As  ffir  as  we  can  judjEre,  it  is  the  preface  to  a 
controversy  which  will  thrust  what  we  call  politics  into  the  hack- 
ground,  in  faVMur  of  a  social  conflict  the  most  critical  and  th» 
most  embittered  that  has  yet  shaken  the  fabric  of  civilisation. 

And  the  brotherhood  of  nations  is  too  close  to  suffer  thu 
appearance  of  these  storm-signals  upon  a  neigrhbouring  soil  to 
be  matter  of  inditference  to  us.  English  politics  hare  always 
been  peculiarly  susceptible  to  foreign  influences.  Any  greit 
conflict  of  classes  or  opinions  on  the  Continent  finds  its  im- 
mediate echo  here.  In  the  matter  of  political  innovation  we 
are  not  an  orij^^inal  people.  Our  agitations,  like  our  dramas,  an? 
generally  translated  from  the  French  ;  but  in  the  present  case 
our  interest  is  more  direct.  The  organisation  which  camcJ 
out  the  Kevolution  of  the  18th  of  March  does  nut  profess  tfl 
accept  the  frontiers  of  nations  as  the  limits  of  its  actioa  H 
aspires  to  be  the  combination  of  the  workmen  of  all  coontrics 
against  the  employers  of  all  countries.  It  depreciates  patriotisra, 
both  as  a  sentiment  belonging  to  the  old  order  of  things,  and  as 
tending  to  hinder  the  purely  class  sympathy  which  is  to  enable 
the  workman  to  subdue  every  other  power  to  his  own.  Its  first 
act  at  Paris,  while  the  hitter  resentments  of  the  war  were  yet 
at  their  height,  was  to  place  Franckel,  a  Prussian,  among"  the 
governing  body  of  the  Commune.  The  movements  of  the  Psri* 
Socialists,  as  of  the  whole  Internationale,  were  governed  by» 
Committee  sitting  in  London.  The  relations  which  the  Com* 
mune  held  at  first  with  the  national  enemy  of  the  French:  tkc 
number  of  foreigners  of  all  nations^ — ^GermanSj  Poles,  Italiftdf* 
Russians,  Americans — who  appeared  among  its  members  and 
officers :  the  ostentatious  destruction  of  the  Venddme  column, 
sufficiently  show  that  the  fact  of  the  Internationale  having  made 
its  first  public  appearance  as  a  revolutionary  power  in  France 
implies  no  special  connection  with  the  people  of  France,  and 
certainly  no  restriction  of  its  activity  to  that  country. 

One  or  two  ingenious  writers  have  started  and  attempted  to 
sustain  the  theory  that  the  Commune  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Internationale,,  hut  that  the  movement  was  simply  a  struggle  to 
regain  municipal  liberties.  It  is  a  theory  w^hich  has  been  seriously 
defended  nowhere  out  of  England,  and  here  it  1ms  obviously  bei?a 
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manufactured  to  catch  a  popular  prepossession.  The  absurdity 
of  the  idea  reveals  itself  the  moment  that  the  words  used  are 
subjected  to  definition.  There  is  something  very  grand  in  the 
phrase  ^municipal  liberties.'  It  rouses  a  crowd  of  inspiring 
associations  connected  with  the  struggles  of  mediaeval  burgesses 
against  the  tyranny  of  feudal  barons,  and  it  touches  powerfully 
the  parochial  instincts  which  are  keen  in  the  breast  of  every 
Englishman.  But  municipal  liberties,  if  you  come  to  count 
them,  are  not  the  things  for  which  people  get  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  shot  They  mean,  with  us,  the  power  of  looking 
to  the  drains,  keeping  the  pavement  in  good  order,  regulating 
the  dustman  and  the  water-cart,  fighting  the  gas  and  water  com- 
panies, and,  moreover,  of  exercising  all  these  cherished  privi- 
leges without  interference  from  the  central  government.  To  this 
list  may  be  added  the  power  of  making  such  streets  as  Parlia- 
ment allows  to  be  made,  levying  such  rates  as  are  prescribed  by 
law,  choosing  and  paying  the  police  who  are  to  act  under  the 
orders  of  the  executive.  Men  do  not  die  upon  the  barricades  for 
prerogatives  of  this  sort  The  authorities  of  St.  Pancras,  in  our 
own  metropolis,  probably  carry  the  enthusiasm  of  vestrydom  as 
high  as  it  has  ever  risen  in  the  human  heart,  and  they  detest  the 
central  government  with  a  hatred  which  will  yield  to  no  other 
upon  earth.  But  their  emotions  have  never  reached  even  to  the 
mildest  tint  of  the  heroic.  Adequate  objects  are  needed  to  excite 
these  deadly  resolves.  The  Commune  was  doing  battle  for  some- 
thing more  attractive  than  any  vestry  or  common  council  powers. 
The  liberties  it  claimed,  like  many  of  the  liberties  for  which 
men  cry  the  loudest,  meant  the  liberty  of  doing  as  it  liked  with 
the  lives  and  property  of  other  people. 

If  no  other  evidence  were  at  hand,  the  composition  of  the 
Commune  would  sufficiently  indicate  that  a  complete  social 
revolution  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  workmen  was  the 
main  end  of  the  movement,  though  a  re-settlement  of  the  form  of 
Government  on  principles  which  should  give  or  secure  pre- 
ponderance to  the  great  cities,  may  have  been  part  of  the 
machinery  by  which  that  end  was  to  be  attained.  Assi,  who 
organised  the  strike  at  Creuzot,  was  one  of  the  chief  contrivers 
of  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  March ;  and  after  it  he  was  for 
some  time  president  of  the  Comite  Central,  and  Governor  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Theisz  was  the  first  Vice-President  of  the 
Comite  Central,  and  was  afterwards  Directeur  des  Postes.* 
Both   were  prominent  members  of  the  Internationale.     Varlin, 

^  M.  Theisz  entertains  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Communal  moTe- 
ment.  In  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  '  Constitution/  to  defend  himself  against 
the  charge  of  having  betrayed  it,  he  says, '  1  remained  faiithful  to  the  Commune 
tnd  to  the  Socialistic  ideas  which  it  was  its  mission  to  represent  and  to  realise.' 
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the  chief  of  tbe  Paris  Section  of  the  Association,  was  the  first 
Finance  Minister  of  the  revolution.  Avrial,  an  active  member 
of  the  Association  J  was  on  the  first  executive  Coratnissian, 
Fraockel,  the  German  Socialist,  was  Minister  of  the  department 
of  Labour  and  Exchan^jo,  under  the  Commune,  Cluscret,  if  not t 
member,  acted  as  agent  of  the  Internationale  in  America.  Millicre 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  'Marseillaise/  in  1869,  when  the 
Association  succeeded  in  securinn^  the  services  of  that  journal  as 
its  org-an.  Chalain,  Duval,  Jobannard,  Verdure,  Pindy,  Maloa, 
Murat,  Parent,  Dupont,  Clemence,  Vesinier,  were  meuibem  of 
the  Commune,  and  influential  members  of  the  Internationale. 

Not  less  si]Ernificant  was  the  formal  assistance  and  support 
which  the  revolution  received  from  the  Internationale  five  rJAjs 
after  its  occurrence.  On  the  23rd  of  March  the  IntemationJe 
issued  an  address  to  the  workmen,  urging^  them  to  sustain  it 
We  ^ive  one  passage : — 

*  The  division  (ii^olidarltf)  of  interests  has  caused  the  general  nua 
and  lias  engendered  a  social  war :  it  is  to  liberty,  equality,  and  com- 
munity (FolidaritS)  that  yon  must  look  to  secure  order  upon  new  baiefij 
to  reorganise  labour  which  is  its  first  condition.  Workmen,  tifcS 
comiiumal  revolution  affirms  theeo  principles,  and  arrests  all  caus<3  of 
conflict  in  tbe  future.    Will  you  hesitate  to  give  it  your  final  sanction?' 

What  these  principles  are  we  shall  shortly  show  more  in 
detail  ;  for  the  present  our  concern  is  to  show  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  tbe  Internationale,  the  Commune  and  itself  were  actwi: 
together  in  support  of  a  common  cause,* 

The  revolutionary  leaders  on  tbeir  side  were  not  less  eipliciL 
Veiling  their  socialism  under  ambiguous  pb rases,  in  proclaroatioo* 
that  were  meant  for  the  middle  classes,  their  language  addressea 
to  the  workmen  was  clear  enough.  Even  in  its  address  to  tie 
provinces  (April  19),  the  Commune  reserves  to  itself  liberty  ^U> 
create  institutions  fitted  to  universal ise  property  and  power;*  1*'?^ 
to  the  workmen  the  Comite  Central  speaks  more  plainly: — 

*  Workmen,  do  not  deceive  yourselves.  It  is  the  great  struggle-pit 
is  parasitism  and  labour,  ewpioitaiwn  and  production  that  are  wrestlinfE 
together.  If  you  iire  weary  of  vegetating  in  ignorance  and  crouching  i» 
destitution^f  you  wish  your  chjldren  to  he  men  enjoying  the  profit  of 
their  Inbonrs,  and  not  a  sort  of  animals  prepared  for  the  worfcrfiop 
or  tho  battlefield,  enriching  by  their  sweat  eomo  speculator's  wealth,*^ 
shedding  their  blood  for  a  despot.  .  ,  ♦  up,  and  let  your  sturdy  l»»tt«* 
cast  this  uuclean  reaction  beneath  your  feet.' — Cmniie  Central,  Ajpfi  5. 

Airain,   in  a  skilful  appeal  to  the   peasantry,   issued   in  the 

middle  of  May  : — 

*  CoafKUNE  OF  PAHIS. 

*  Brother,  they  dec4?ive  yon.     Our  interests  are  the  eame.    TluU 

•  AndreoU,  p.  216. 
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inrliich  I  am  asking  for  is  also  what  yoa  wish  :  the  emancipiition  I  am 
ceeking,  is  yoiirs  as  welL  What  matters  it  whether  it  is  m  town  or 
country  that  foo<I  and  clothing,  shelter  and  succour,  are  lacking  to 
liim  who  produces  all  the  riches  of  the  world?  What  matters  it 
^'bether  tho  oppressor  is  called  a  capitalii^t  or  a  laodlord.  With  you 
with  us  the  working  day  is  long  and  hard,  and  does  not  yield 
enough  even  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  body.  To  yon  as  to  us, 
liberty,  leisure,  tho  life  of  the  heart  and  the  spirit,  ore  wanting.  You 
and  we,  now  and  ever,  aro  still  the  vassals  of  misery. 

It  is  now  near  upon  a  ctjntury  that  you,  poor  day  labourer,  liATe 
taught  that  property  is  the  coUBecrated  reward  of  labour,  and 
believe  it.  But  open  your  eyes  and  look  around  yon ;  look  at 
yourself^  and  you  wiH  see  that  it  is  a  lie.  You  are  old :  you  have 
always  laboured  ;  yon  have  passed  every  day,  from  danTi  to  nightfall, 
^th  the  spade  or  tho  sickle  in  your  hands:  and  yet  you  are  not  ricb^ 

Kou  have  not  even  a  hit  of  bread  for  your  old  age.  All  your  earnings 
ftvo  been  spent  in  rearing  painfully  those  children  whom  the  conscrip- 
tion will  tear  from  you,  or  who,  marrying  in  their  turn,  will  live,  aa 
you  have  lived,  like  b*^sts  of  burden^  and  will  die,  as  you  are  about  to 
"die,  miserably.  .  .  .  No  brother,  labour  cloea  not  lead  to  property.  It 
is  transmitted  by  chanco  or  is  gained  by  cunning.  The  rich  are  the 
slnggordsj  tho  workmen  are  the  poor — aiul  jjoor  they  will  remain.  That 
is  the  rule :  anything  that  is  otherwise  is  only  an  exception. 

*  This  is  not  just.  And  therefore  Paris,  whom  on  the  faith  of  mon 
interested  to  deceive  you»  yon  are  accasing,  Paris  moves,  protests , 
revolts  ;  and  determines  to  change  the  laws  which  give  tho  rich  all 
power  over  the  poor.  .  .  .  Paris  demands  that  every  man  who  is  not  a 
landowner,  shall  not  pay  a  farthing  of  tax:  that  tbose  who  have  only 
a  houBi3  and  garden  shall  bo  equally  exempt ;  that  small  fortunes  shall  bo 
taxed  but  lightly^  and  tlint  all  the  burden  of  taxation  Bhall  fall  ui>uu  the 
rich.  .  .  •  Paris  fioaUy  demon ds^listen  to  this,  country  workman,  poor 
diay  labourer,  farmer  of  every  tenure,  small  freeholder  eaten  up  by 
usury,  all  you  who  sow,  reap,  and  sweat,  that  the  best  of  your  produce 
fihiill  go  to  some  ono  who  does  nothing— that  which  Paris  demands, 
to  simi  up,  is  the  land  for  the  peasants,  the  instruments  of  his  labour 
to  the  workman,  and  work  for  all.  ,  .  .  Yes  the  fniits  of  the  earth  to 
those  that  cultivate  it :  his  own  to  each  man,  and  work  for  alL*  * 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  proofs  that  the  cause  of  the  Inter- 
nationale and  the  cause  of  the  Commune  were  one.  \¥o  abstain, 
therefore,  from  ([noting  the  passionate  address  issued  bj  the  Inter* 
nationale,  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  defending  its 
most  murderous  excesses,  and  glorjin«r  in  its  Socialist  aims.  Rut 
the  document  is  well  worth  study  in  or  by  those  who  wish  to  know, 
irom  their  own  mouth,  the  views  of  the  associated  workmen. 

The  Internationale,  whose  first  appearance  this  is  upon  the 
I'evuhitionary  stage,  will  probably  henceforth  receive  more  atten- 
both   from  practical  statesmen  and  from  political  writers, 
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thao  has  bitherto  been  accorded  to  it.  It  has  already  received 
tokens  of  that  increased  notoriety,  more  agreeable  to  the  mity 
probably  than  to  the  comfort  of  its  members.  It  has  been  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  State  both  in  France  and  Spain ;  and  vm 
in  republican  Switzerland  its  foreijo^n  members  have  licen  excluded 
from  one  of  the  cantons.  In  England  we  take  no  legal  notice 
of  such  societies*  The  work  which  is  elsewhere  underiakfa  bjf 
the  law,  is  done  among  us  by  opinion.  Shortly  after  the  bloody 
close  of  the  insurrection,  the  Executire  of  the  Association  isiued 
the  a<ldress  mentioned  above,  which  contained,  among  orhcr 
sentiments  of  the  kind,  an  infamous  defence  of  the  murder  (jf  tlie 
prisoners  of  La  Roquette*  This  was  signed  by  all  the  membfn 
of  the  General  Council.  Most  of  them  were  persons  wbollr 
unknown ;  but  two  of  them,  Mr.  Odger  and  Mr.  Lucraft,  bft 
occasionally  solicited  the  suffrages  of  English  constituenciei.  h 
is  a  grratif>ing  proof,  both  of  the  power  and  the  actual  sou  nil  oM 
of  English  opinion,  that  these  two  men  were  compelled,  sM  • 
short  delay,  to  set  themselves  right,  by  an  eatplanation.  sometbit 
lame  in  its  details,  of  the  mode  in  which  their  signaturrt  bid 
been  obtained,  and  by  the  more  practical  step  of  a  wilhdfawml 
from  the  General  Cooncil.  No  other  withdrawals  have  appesrfil, 
though  there  were  other  English  signatures.  It  is  not  wli*- 
factory  to  think  that  an  organisation  exists  which  should  hrabb 
to  persuade  any  Englishman,  however  obscure,  to  '"0 

of  sentiments    so  revolting.     Whether  the    Interna  ^  » 

^at  political  power  or  not  remains  to  be  seen;  but  that  h  i* 
a  great  moral  power  is  certain,  for  it  is  able  to  efface  tlie  nalai»I 
instincts  of  Englishmen  upon  the  subject  of  assassination. 

Whatever  the  political  station  of  this  Association  mav  be,  itbii 
certainly  reached  that  position  very  rapidly.  Its  history  is  o  brief 
one.  It  is  supposed  tn  be  fine  of  the  beneAts  we  owe  to  the  tflttf- 
national  Exhibition  of  1 8<J2.  The  defeat  of  the  Paris  workmen 
by  Cavaignac  in  June,  1848»  had  disposed  of  many  of  their  JJ>«* 
dangerous  leaders,  and  had  driven  out  of  their  heads  for  a  pen*^ 
the  wild  ideas  of  the  Socialist  school.  But  as  time  went  outbf 
severity  of  the  punishment  was    forgotten.     The   :  ^ 

extravagances  of  which  tlie  Emperor  was  guilty  in  tl  [* 

of  conciliating  them,  had  drawn  large  numbers  of  thcirclA»»J* 
Paris,  who  more  than  filled  up  the  gaps  that  hatl  been  nisti^  in 
their  ranks  in  1848.  Returning  prosperity  re-awakened  ihe  J" 
ambitions.  New  visions  of  revenge  upon  the  middle  rlM*** 
began  to  float  beff>re  their  minds,  and  some  of  them,  rxril^  *9 
the   spectacle  of  what  great   combinations    for    tin-  ^ 

raising  wages  had  been  able  to  effect  in  England,  d  b^ 

idea  of  founding  a  vast  organisation  which  should  erobran^^'^ 
workmen  of  all  countries  in  its  scope.     Brought  over  '  •  rm-JaCui 
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by  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  they  met  a  number  of  the  more  dis- 
affected artisans  of  London,  ^nd  projects  of  combination  on  a 
large  scale  were  freely  discussed.  No  actual  step  was,  however, 
taken  until  the  autumn  of  1864.  Much  by  that  time  had  hap- 
pened to  encourage  the  agitators  among  the  artisans.  The  victory 
of  the  North  in  the  American  struggle  inspired  them  with  the 
confident  but  not  very  logical  hope  that  all  democracies,  in  all 
causes,  would  be  able  to  conquer  as  completely.  It  was  the 
culminating  point  of  the  financial  mania ;  capital  was  bidding 
high  for  labour,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  have  come  for  labour 
to  make  its  own  terms.  And,  above  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  (then 
Lord  Palmerston's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  just  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  workmen's  movement,  by  confiding 
to  Mr.  Odger's  deputation  his  hitherto  unsuspected  indignation 
at  Lord  Palmerston's  postponement  of  a  Reform  Bill.  Acting 
under  the  influence  of  these  inspiriting  circumstances,  Mr. 
Odger  and  some  of  his  friends  proceeded  upon  the  ideas  of 
1862  to  found  an  *  International  Association  for  the  Eman- 
cipation of  the  Working  Class,'  of  which  he  himself  was  the  first 
President — a  post  which  he  appears  to  have  retained  till  recently. 
At  first  the  progress  of  the  Association  was  not  very  rapid,  nor 
did  its  doctrines  reach  their  full  development  At  the  outset  its 
object  seems  to  have  been  merely  to  remove  one  of  the  main  diffi- 
culties which  hindered  the  success  of  strikes.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  employers,  when  they  cannot  come  to  terms  with  their  work- 
men, to  import  foreign  workmen  in  their  place.  The  Inter- 
nationale was  set  on  foot  to  parry  this  manoeuvre,  by  '  picketing' 
foreign  labour  markets,  as  well  as  English.  This  duty  it  appears 
to  have  performed  down  to  the  present  time — as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Newcastle  struggle — with  considerable,  though 
incomplete,  success.  So  practical  a  conception  did  not  satisfy 
the  seething  imaginations  of  the  foreign  conspirators ;  but  the 
English  workmen  were  at  the  time  too  intent  upon  the  Reform 
agitation  to  give  their  attention  to  broader  schemes.  But  after 
this  movement  had  triumphed,  the  doctrines  of  the  Association 
became  more  pronounced  and  its  extension  more  rapid.  It 
spread  rapidly  through  all  the  manufacturing  works  of  Belgium 
and  French  Switzerland ;  and,  as  the  vigour  of  the  Imperial 
police  began  to  decline,  branches  were  established  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  France.  The  Trades'  Unions  of  England  and  Ger- 
many have  maintained  friendly  relations  with  it,  and,  no  doubt, 
for  the  purpose  of  strikes,  the  various  organisations  work  heartily 
together.  How  far  in  either  country  its  more  extravagant  doctrines 
receive  suppirt  from  the  working  men  is  very  doubtful.  It  is 
said  that  the  large  number  of  German  names  which  appear  among 
the  lists  of  its  most  active  members  are  derived  mainly  from  the 
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jwpulation  of  the  Rhenisli  cities,  wHrwe  Teutonic  lineage  is  opoi 
to  mucb  question,  A  strong-  presumption  of  re%'olutionanr  lea* 
dencies  is  established  by  experience  against  every  lar^re  town  which 
dates  its  origin  from  die  old  Roman  colonies.  With  rc»spect  tn 
the  part  taken  by  English  workmen  in  its  operations,  the  matt 
satisfactory  thing  that  can  be  said  is,  that  at  the  various  conirresfei 
which  have  been  held  by  the  Association,  the  larger  number  of 
the  representatives  of  England  have  been  men  with  names  of  i 
singularlv  un-English  flavour,  such  as  Eccarius,  Jung,  Cohn, 
Matens,  Lessner,  and  Dupont*  As  M.  Dupont  himself  obsenrt, 
*  The  English  have  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  social  ^'tl^ 
lution  ;  but  what  they  lack  is  the  spirit  of  generalisation  and  tlif 
revolutionary  passion  .  •  .  What  folly,  then — nay,  what  a  crime- 
to  allow  it  to  fall  into  hands  purely  English/  t 

The  numbers  of   the   Association    have   been  very  variously 
estimated.     In  the  trial  of  June,  1870,  the   Procure ur  linperiil 
assumed    their  entire   number  at   about  800,000,  of   whooi  he 
assigned  a  tenth  part  to  this  country.     M,  Testut,  who  profenCi 
to  have  devoted  numerous  researches  to  the  subject,  fixes  the  toul 
for  Europe  and  America  at  five  millions;  M.  Albert  Richinl, 
the  principal  champion  of  Socialism  at  Lyons,  claims  a  followinf 
for  the    Internationale  of  not   less   than  seven  millions.     Thej^^ 
extreme  figures  arc  probably  fanciful,  and  the  great  diver^gcO^^I 
between  the  various  estimates  indicates  that  they  all  rest,  mi^^ 
ur  less»  up<»n  conjecture.     Whether  the  Society  disposers  of  tb* 
large  means  that  are  sometimes  claimed  for  it  is  doubtful,    hi* 
certain   that  more   than  one  strike  in  France   and  Switicrlwl 
which  it  has  supported — e.^.  Creuzot,  Neuvillc,  FourctiamliauJ* 
Bale — has  failed  for  w^ant  of  funds.      But  that  its  numbers  in? 
very  large  and  that  its  propaganda  is  carried  on  with  great  xi^^^ 
cannot  be  questioned.      It  has  about  tw^enty  newspapers  in  iti 
interest  on  the  Continent,  besides  two  or  three  in  tfus  country. 
The   literary  championship  which  it  commands   is  prol" 
good  as  the  extravagance  of  the  doctrines  which  have  I* 
fended  will  allow;  but  the  writing  necessarily  consists  moi^  ui 
rehement  declamation  than  of  any  attempt  at  tranquil  argum^'Ot, 
That  such  doctrines  as  the  Internationale  sustains  can  be  pr«ii*l««^ 
with  applause  to  a  vast  number  of  men,  of  whom  m:u        -  '  ^  t, 
are  well  educated,  is,  after  all,  its  most  remarkable  ^ 

and  will  remain,  whatever  the  practical  issue  may  be,  tme  ol  ^"^ 
intellectual  phenomena  of  the  nineteenth  century.  W'e  haveeft^ 
during  the  last  two  generations  have  had  mad  speculations  tJp"^ 
S€»cia)  reconstruction  from  the  pens  of  eccentric  writers.  Ta* 
peculiarity  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  that  their  views  hai^*^ 
been  adopted  and  improved  upon  bv  a  whole  class. 


♦  Tc8lQt,pp.  124,  135,  U5. 
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So  far  as  can  be  j2rathercil  from  the  derlamatian  which  infects 
the  resolutions  of  their  congresses  and  their  formal  addresses 
almost  as  much  as  the  articles  in  their  newspapers,  it  is  against 
the  capitalist  that  iheir  chief  anger  is  directed.  Of  course  the^ 
wish  to  exterminate  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  capitalist, 
*  Society  has  a  right,*  so  runs  the  resolution  of  their  Congresi 
St  Bale,  Ho  abolish  individual  ownership  of  the  soil:  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ownership  of  the  soil  should  be  resumed  by 
the  community/  The  same  fate  awaits  all  mines,  quarries. 
railways,  canals,  telejrraphs,  coal-mines,  machines  of  all  kinds^ 
and  all  other  instruments  of  labour,*  In  the  mean  time,  until 
this  happy  consummation  is  brought  about,  no  employer  is  to  use 
n  machine  until  he  has  first  compensated  all  the  workmen  whom 
it  may  displace.  The  demand,  however,  for  the  seizure  of  all  im- 
movable property,  though  it  appears  in  every  statement  of  their 
objects,  is  not  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  hour.  'The  landlord 
now  is  but  the  sleeping  partner  of  the  capitalist/t  *  l^he  land- 
lords are  die  more  remote,  the  capitalists  the  more  direct  anta- 
gonists of  the  working  men.'  |  It  is  the  middle-class  capitalist  to 
whom  they  attribute  their  present  sufferings  and  whom  they  are 
most  anxious  to  destroy,  'AH  middle-class  politics,  whatever 
their  colour  or  their  name,  can  have  at  bottom  but  one  object—* 
the  maintenance  of  middle-class  domination;  and  middle-class 
domination  is  the  slavery  of  the  proletariat/ §  *  The  law  gives  to 
the  capitalist  the  rigjht  to  reduce  the  proletaire  to  slavery  by 
famine.'  ||  '  In  truth  we  see  everywhere  capital  ruling,  specu- 
lating, warring  against  the  workman.  The  capitalists  of  to-day 
are  the  successors  of  the  slave-owners  of  ancient  times  and  of  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  middle  ages,* II 

And  accordingly,  in  many  of  their  publications,  *  slave  owner' 
is  the  ordinary  term  used  to  designale  the  man  who  is  wicked 
enough  to  possess  capital  and  to  use  it  in  employing  other 
jieople.  The  case  is  put  perhaps,  as  favourably  to  the  workmen 
as  it  can  be  put^  by  Mr,  Frederic  Harrison  : — 

'  The  people  of  Paris  believe  not  in  any  Gijd  or  any  man.  But 
they  have  a  religion  of  their  own :  and  for  that  roligion  they  are 
prepared  to  die.  That  religion  is  the  faith  that  capital  and  its  holders 
:inu8t  adapt  thomscdvos  to  nobler  uses,  or  they  htid  better  cease  to 
^list.  ,  .  .  Little  knowing  how  to  end  it,  or  what  it  might  be  that 
^wotild  save  them,  they  have  thrown  up  this  tremendous  yet  wild  veto 
^n  the  absolute  reige  of  capital.  It  is  their  protest  against  the  selfish 
^uti-flocial  independence  of  wealth,' 


♦  Coi9^;r«iS  of  Brussels,  ffes.  3.  6.        t  '  Addrew  of  the  General  Conacil,'  p^  HO, 

X  •  Address  of  ihe  Gen*?ral  Cotmcil,  p,  16,  §  Testttl,  p,  13. 

11  *  Pari*  Slid  ion,  IS'o/  np.  Tvslut,  p.  82. 
5  'Section  of  Gtfneva/  »p.  TfStut,  p,  260. 
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Mr.  Harrison  gives  rather  too  grand  a  colouring  to  tke  leou* 
ments  of  tis  favourites.  They  do  not  in  the  least  contemplate 
that  capital  should  'cease  to  exist*- — whatever  their  view  in 
respect  to  its  holders  may  be.  Such  would  certainly  be  the 
result  of  their  success  ;  but  what  they  themselves  propose  is  ikd 
the  capital  should  pass  into  their  own  hands.  As  the  Couflcil 
of  die  Internationale  itself  puts  it : — 

*The  Commune  intended  to  abolish  that  class  property  wkich 
makes  the  labour  of  the  many  the  wealth  of  the  few.  It  ainipil 
at  the  expropriation  of  the  expropriators/* 

The  ultimate  objects  of  the  movement  are  stated  with  sba- 
dant  clearness.  They  amount  simply  to  this  :  that  the  workiwo 
shall  have  land  w^ithout  buyinjif  it,  capital  without  accumulating 
it,  machinery  and  the  instruments  of  labour  without  paying  fnr 
them.  But  when  we  come  to  enquire  into  the  measures  I7 
which  these  beneficent  ends  are  to  be  accomplished,  their  Ud* 
guage  loses  its  precision.  We  get  nothing  but  a  haze  of  ll^ 
clamation.  The  only  step  proposed  by  them  which  caa  be 
called  practical,  is  the  entire  abolition  of  the  right  of  inheritance, 
No  human  being  is  to  be  allowed  to  inherit,  or  receirt  bv 
bequest,  anything  from  any  other  human  being.  '  If/  wji 
M.  Richard,  *  parents  more  active  and  more  intelligent  tbin 
others,  and  who  had  amassed  some  fortune,  were  allowed  to  ■< 
up  a  special  privilege  in  favour  of  their  children  by  beque»tllifig 
this  fortune  to  them,  solidarity  w^ould  be  struck  at  in  the  vm 
heart*!  This  is  the  general  tone  of  the  writers  in  socialist  tifw*- 
papers.  It  embodies  much  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  bii» 
dictated  the  common  Trades  Union  rule  that  a  good  workman  i* 
not  to  be  allowed  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  clumsier  weigt 
hour  by  doing  more  work  within  the  same  time.  The  littf*^ 
men,  however,  of  any  movement  are  usually  more  thoirocigligoiflK 
than  the  silent  members  who  are  less  accustomed  to  geaersUi^^ 
and  this  proposal  to  forbid  all  inheritance  does  not  vet  rccei*'' 
unanimous  support  At  the  Congress  of  Bale  it  was  cirricJ  by 
a  large  majority  of  those  who  voted ;  but  a  considerable  nupbff 
abstained  from  voting.  M,  Eccarius,  one  of  the  gentlemei)  will* 
a  foreign  name  who  represented  England,  advanced  Mr.  Lowe* 
proposal  of  an  increased  succession  duty  as  a  kind  of  miiUI 
term.  But  the  suggestion  met  with  little  favour,  and  was  rejectee 
by  a  large  majority.  The  proposal,  however,  to  abolish  intic^ 
ritances  is  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  leading  men.  It  seem  ^ 
to  them  to  be  the  most  feasible  way  of  attaining  their  object,  th- 

prevention  of  individual  accumulation.     Even  to  their  ft 

brains  the  chance  of  wresting  from  every  individual  all 
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las  contrivefl  to  earn  may  seem  precarious  ;  but  at  all  events  they 
think  they  can  prevail  over  the  deatl  hand.  Yet  they  are  aware 
that  natural  affection,  and  in  fact  the  very  exListcnce  of  the 
famil}',  would  interpose  a  serious  obstacle  even  to  this  mitigated 
robbery.  Accordingly  they  find  themselves  forced  to  declare 
war  against  the  family,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  against 
religion  altogether.  At  first  sight  it  appears  inexplicable  that 
they  should  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  array  against  them  the 
vast  social  force  which  religion  still  happily  represents.  As 
regards  the  roupfher  and  more  brutal  instruments  no  explanation 
is  necessarj-;  The  lust  for  plunder  and  hatred  of  the  name  of 
Go<l  are  emotions  of  the  same  order,  and  are  apt,  where  there  is 
temptation,  to  go  together.  But  some  of  the  thinkers,  or  rather 
dreamers,  who  are  the  informing  spirits  of  the  movement,  are 
men  of  pure  morality,  and  at  least  flatter  themselves  that  they 
are  in  pursuit  of  a  high  philanthropic  ideal.  They  have  con* 
vinced  themselves,  hy  some  strange  process  of  reasoning,  that 
individual  accumulation  is  the  source  of  all  human  ills;  and 
they  see  plainly  enough  that  natural  affection,  the  product  of  the 
family  life,  leads  inevitably  to  accumulation^  'Consequently, 
with  the  remorseless  logic  of  theoretical  politicians,  they  declare 
war  against  the  family  and  the  religion  that  supports  it.  The 
programme  of  the  Socialist  Alliance  of  Geneva,  which  was 
admitted  to  form  part  of  the  Internationale,  in  1SC9,  puts  for- 
ward very  distinctly  this  connection  of  ideas : — 

*  1.  The  Alliance  declares  itself  atheist :  it  clcniands  the  abolition 
of  all  worsliip^  the  substitution  of  science  for  faith,  and  of  divine 
jufitico  for  himian  jastico :  the  abolition  of  marriage,  so  far  as  it  i£  a 
political,  religions,  juridical,  or  civil  inBtitution. 

*  2.  It  demands,  specially  the  definitivo  and  entire  abolition  of 
cHaases,  the  political,  social,  and  economical  equalisation  of  tho  sexeB, 

I  ancl,  to  arrive  at  that  end,  above  all  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
Inheritance,  eo  that  in  the  future  the  enjoyments  of  each  man  should 
correspond  exactly  to  his  production.'  • 

Among  the  many  points  of  correspondence  between  the  jiolicy 
of  the  Commune  and  that  of  the  Internationale,  none  was  more 
remarkable  than  the  antipathy  to  religion  which  marked  the 
former  from  the  very  first.  The  first  Revolution  worked  itself 
for  a  time  into  the  same  temper :  but  it  was  only  after  two  or 
three  years  of  conflict,  and  during  the  acutest  paroxysm  of  the 
Terror.  But  the  Commune  became  bitterly  hostile  to  religion 
before  it  had  become  sanguinary.  The  persecution  of  nuns,  the 
expulsion  and  imprisonment  of  priests,  the  prohibition  of  all 
religious  education,  the  conversion  of  churches  into  spouting- 
i  for  socialist  clubs,  commenced  almost  before  the  elections 
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for  tte  Commune  were  complete.  At  these  elubi,  which  became 
numerous  during  the  second  siege,  one  of  the  favourite  subjeeti 
of  vituperation,  generally  from  the  mouth  of  a  female  orator^ 
was  the  institution  of  marriage.  But,  though  it  occupied  » 
prominent  place,  it  only  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  sacred 
things.  Sacramental  vessels  were  plundered;  ahars  were  turoctl 
to  the  vilest  uses ;  the  holiest  personages  were  made  the  subjects 
of  vile  ribahlry  and  of  gross  caricature.  Exactly  the  same  spirit 
is  shown  in  the  Socialist  writings  and  speeches,  *  We  will  ha%'e  oo 
more  religions,  for  religions  stifle  intelligence,'  says  M.  Dupont,  the 
President  at  the  Congress  of  Brussels.*  '  Le  b^m  Dieu  a  fait  son 
temps,  en  voila  ass^^z/  says  Varlin^  the  head  of  the  Internationfile 
at  Paris.f     'The  Bible  is  the  code  of  immorality,*  says  Murat,{ 

*  Three  scourges/  says  another,  '  eatist  in  perpetuity  to  ptey  u|ian 
the  productions  of  humanity— the  priest,  the  soldier,  and  the  fund- 
holder/§  In  a  similar  spirit  English  writers  of  the  extreme  school 
are  never  tired  of  inveighing  against  the  Christian  ministers  of 
every  denomination,  Mr.  Morley  denounces  the  Protestant  cler|fy 
of  this  island  as  'a  sinister  army  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men  m 
masks/ II  Mr.  Harrison  designates  the  religion  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholics  as  'a  religion  of  lies,  with  imposture  for  its  cneeil  ami 
servility  for  its  object:'  and  informs  us  that  its  clergy  hare 
^  oflered  In  return  for  their  possessions  to  preach  a  bloody  veiif^ 
aDce  on  the  workmen/U 

Our  excuse  for  detailing  these  ravings  at  such  length  is 
assuredly  not  that  they  are  new.  The  only  new  thing  U  thai 
they  should  be  the  watchwords  of  a  vast  organisation :  that  they 
should  have  represented  the  policy  of  rulers  who,  a  few  months 
si^o^  were  masters  of  Paris^  and  who,  if  M.  Thiers  had  been  bol 
a  little  weaker,  might  by  this  time  have  been  supreme  in  Franc** 
We  have  rather  recalled  the  principles  of  the  Socialists  in  Urn 
words  of  their  leaders  and  advocates,  because  people  are  apt  fi» 
forget  how  deep,  how  impassable  is  the  gulf  which  separates 
their  objects  fn»m  all  that  we  honour  and  value  u]>oa  canbu  We 
are  prone  to  judge  harshly  of  the  party  of  order  in  France,  and 
to  condemn  their  measures  of  self-defence,  without  reflecting 
what  kind  of  enemy  it  is  with  whom  they  have  to  desL  lo 
Mr,  Harrison*s  dialect  the  workmen  of  Paris  arc  described   as 

*  the  most  truly  religious  class  in  Europe.*  Bat  as  he  has  fold 
at  in  a  former  publication  that  ^  they  believe  not  in  any  God  or 
any  man,*  we  must  conclude  that  be  uses  the  word  ^religion*  in 
a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  it  has  hitherto 
borne  among  mankind.     *  Faith/  *  charity/  *  Catholic/  are  wards 

^  Sept  i%  18»>d,  *  PeiKple  Belff^'  tpc  TisM,  y.  11.  f  •  tfVT«  Noir/  p.  Sti. 
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wlaich  are  often  sobjected  to  a  similar  process  of  distortiun*  It 
is  a  common  trick  of  the  new  pliilosf>|»bv  to  smuggle  its  con- 
traband doctrines  into  the  regions  of  decent  discussioo,  by 
clothing  them  in  phrases  stolen  from  the  beliefs  which  they 
assail.  The  Paris  work  men  may  possibly  have  a  religion  which 
involves  a  disbelief  in  God,  and  in  that  they  may  be  fervent: 
and  it  is  likely  that  all  tbe  atrocities  of  which  they  have  been 
g-uilty  for  the  last  eighty  years  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
morality  of  that  religirm.  But,  tc>  the  minds  of  those  who  believe 
in  God  and  His  morality,  they  will  appear  the  most  fearful  curse 
that  ever  afflicted  a  civilised  land.  Their  capricious  turbulence, 
at  once  frivolous  and  ferocious,  have  made  any  rule  but  that  of 
the  sword  almost  impt*ssible  in  France.  If  they  had  not  rebelled 
successively  against  every  known  form  of  Government,  their 
disorders  might  have  been  ascribed  to  the  force  of  their  political 
opini  ms.  If  they  had  not  cast  off  leader  after  leader,  in  each 
case  leaping  from  maudlin  adulation  to  savage  hatred,  some 
part  of  the  blame  of  their  excesses  might  be  laid  upon  evil 
counsellors.  But  since  the  day  when  they  flragged  Louis  XVL 
and  his  Queen  in  brutal  triumph  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  they 
have  tried  every  gradation  of  limited  monarchy,  every  variety  of 
despotism,  republics  of  every  shade  and  tint — and  they  have 
raised  the  barricade  equally  against  all.  The  only  motive  that 
has  ever  reconciled  them  to  peaceful ness  and  order  has  been  that 
of  overwhelming  fear.  Under  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Empire, 
while  its  strength  remained,  they  were  well  conducted.  As 
jioon  as  an  enemy's  triumph  enabled  them  to  overthrow  it^  they 
returned  to  their  old  turbulence.  Neither  tbe  republicanism  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  4th  of  September,  nor  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  oytside  the  walls,  restrained  them  from  making  repeated 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  Government  they  had  just  set  up.  They 
^verc  treated  with  excessive  leniency:  but  impunity  only  encou^ 
raged  them  to  renewed  attempts  which  were  at  last  successful. 
They  were  not  to  be  won  by  faithful  service,  any  more  than  by 
A  conciliatory  policy,  Cbaudey,  Clement  Thomas,  Jules  Favre, 
had  stood  by  the  republican  cause  in  its  darkest  hours.  Chaudey 
and  Thomas  had  suffered  exile  on  its  behalf.  But  they  were 
shot  with  a  ferocity  as  vigorous  as  if  they  had  been  an  Arch- 
bishop and  a  Judge.  If  Jules  Favre  was  only  slandered  and  not 
shot,  it  w^as  because  his  opportune  flie:ht  left  no  other  weapon  but 
that  of  slander  in  the  hands  of  the  Paris  workmen.  It  is  signi- 
ficant of  their  spirit  that  poor  M.  Bignon,  who  had  given  evidence 
fifty  years  ago  in  tlie  case  of  the  fotir  senjents  who  were  executed 
under  Louis  XV^IIL,  was  condemned  to  the  fate  of  M,  Chaudey. 
The  friend  of  yesterday  and  the  enemy  of  half  a  century  ago 
were  doomed  to  death  with  callous  impartiality. 

The 
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The  traditions  of  1793,  as  well  as  the  incomplete  expericum 
of  1871,  are  sufficient  to  warn  the  French  nation  nerer  a^lti  to 
suffer  the  Paris  workmen  to  usurp  supreme  power  in  France: 
and  it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  recent  elections  that  ahitity 
to  keep  this  demoniac  chained  up  is  the  one  title  to  confideooe 
which  the  peasantry  require  in  their  rulers.  M»  Thiers  has  no 
other  claim  upon  their  support  He  represents  no  cause  or  senti- 
ment:  he  heads  no  party:  he  has  never  been  personally  popular. 
But  he  has  put  down  a  Socialist  revolution  in  a  thorough-gning 
manner,  and  that  claim  is  all  su^cient.  It  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples, quite  as  much  as  the  practice,  of  the  Parisian  mob  which 
alarm  the  rural  districts.  The  peasantry  do  not  look  upoa  exist- 
ence from  the  one  stand-point  of  weekly  wages.  Their  little 
properties  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  afikirs  of  life  oo 
many  sides.  They  and  their  neighbours  are  lessors  as  well  as 
farmers,  employers  as  well  as  labourers,  creditors  as  well  as  debtors. 
They  know  that  the  doctrines  of  sy stematised  plunder  to  which 
the  Internationale  gives  the  name  of  ^  solidarity,*  would  simply 
mean  the  dissolution  of  human  society,  the  resignatioo  of  alt  the 
conquests  over  barbarism  which  make  the  people  of  Europe  to 
differ  from  the  rudest  savages.  They  are  not  simple  enoa^ 
to  believe  that  industry  can  be  enforced  if  the  hope  of  enjoy[ 
its  fruits  is  taken  away.  They  know  that  the  outcry 
capital,  if  it  could  possibly  succeed,  would  in  reality  be 
doom  of  all  labour  known  to  civilised  communitiesL  Uiil 
there  be  capital  to  purchase  the  seed  and  the  plotl^{|| 
to  nourish  the  ploughman  until  the  time  of  harvest,  eren 

rudest  agriculture  would  not  be  carried  on  ;  and  of  that  

of  political  economy  the  most  unlettered  of  the  peasantry  are 
able  to  convince  themselves.  The  dream  that  labour  and  enters 
pnse  and  ingenuity  will  continue  when  the  stimulus  of  individual 
interest  is  withdrawn^  is  not  likely  to  be  found  among  the  unso- 
phisticated dwellers  in  the  country.  It  requires  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  the  factory  and  the  ealkzret  for  its  support  It  may  hftve 
had  an  attraction  for  some  fanatical  minds  of  a  higher  cmst|  wba 
have  taught  themselves  to  believe  that  optimism  is  philanthropy. 
But  in  the  mass  of  minds,  it  either  springs  from  the  crassest 
ignorance,  inspired  by  absinthe^  or  it  is  a  thin  cloak  for  projects  of 
aimple  rapine.  It  evidently  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  rural 
population  as  the  possible  belief  of  sane  men.  They  look  upon 
the  whole  movement  as  nothing  but  a  decorous  form  of  pif 
and,  as  regards  the  mass  of  its  adherents,  they  probably 
right  Can  any  one  blame  them  for  resisting  the  'exprtipriaron* 
as  they  would  resist  any  other  robber  who  came  to  do  the  same 
work  under  a  shorter  name  ?  ' 

But  this  is  not  the  entire  sum  of  the  offences  of  due  Socuilist» 
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in  the  eye%  of  ^f?  peasantry.  To  a  large  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  rural  districts  the  abolition  of  property  is  not  the  most  perilous 
portion  of  their  doctrines.  The  relit^^icm  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
which  consists  in  *  believing^  in  no  God  and  no  man;'  finds  no 
favour  with  the  French  peasantry,  who  are  still  a  reIi«^ious  people 
in  the  older  sens^  of  the  term,  Christianity,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  presi  of  Paris,  is  still  with  them  a  livings  force.  Its 
ministrations  aire  to  their  eyes  a  priceless  treasure  :  and  any  attack 
upon  it  will  Tcmse  a  more  implacable  indignation  than  an 
attack  on  their  property  or  their  independence.  They  honoui 
and  love  their  clergy,  who,  whatever  we  may  think  of  some 
portion  of  their i  creed,  fully  deserve  by  their  lives  the  affections 
they  have  won* >  The  avowed  atheism  of  the  Commune,  the 
obscene  blasphemy  of  its  literature  and  its  mob,  the  desecrated 
churches,  the  persecutions,  imprisonments,  murders  to  which  the 
ministers  of  religion,  for  no  olher  crime  but  their  office,  were 
exposed,  has  left  a  piark  upon  the  minds  of  all  Frenchmen  who 
live  outside  the  ^eat  cities  which  the  lapse  of  a  generation  will 
not  efface.  The  conflict  has  left  far  behind  it  the  boundarieg 
of  ordinary  political  discussion.  Forms  of  government,  rights  of 
franchise,  are  questions  simply  trivial  compared  to  the  vast  issue* 
which  this  new  alliance  between  fanaticism  and  rnffmnism  has 
raised.  A  new  sect,  claiming  to  number  millions  in  its  ranks, 
powerful  enough  to  hunt  out  a  Government  and  to  set  its  heel 
on  a  great  city  for  two  months,  wielding  for  the  time  a  force  of 
150,000  armed  men,  schemes  to  eradicate  from  among  human 
institutions  at  once  marriage,  property,  and  religion.  Are  the 
representatives  of  the  French  nation  to  be  blamed  for  thinking 
that  with  such  an  enemy  there  can  be  neither  truce  nor  com- 
promiae?  They  give  no  quarter  to  all  that  humanity  values 
mciist :  and  when  once  they  have  commenced  the  shedding  of 
blood  they  must  look  for  the  measure  they  have  meted  out  to 
others.  The  usages  of  war  arc  for  adversaries  who  recognise 
the  posslbilitv  of  adjustinoj  their  hostile  claims,  and  have  not 
extinguished  the  hope  of  living  some  day  side  by  side  in  peace. 
The  conflict  between  Socialism  and  existing  civilisation  must 
be  a  death-strugglei  If  the  combat  is  once  commenced,  one 
or  other  of  the  combatants  must  perish.  It  is  idle  to  plead 
that  the  schemes  of  these  men  are  their  religion*  There  are 
religions  so  hostile  to  morality,  so  poisonous  to  the  life-springs 
of  society,  that  they  are  outside  the  pale  of  human  tolerance. 
The  Thugs  had  a  religion  of  their  own,  with  a  goddess 
to  preside  over  it :  and  its  tenet  was  this — ^that  anybody  who 
possessed  anything  they  wished  to  have,  must  die*  In  truth,  if 
self-devotion  to  their  cause  is  to  be  the  only  test,  tbey  might  have 
been  fairly  described  as  the  most  religious  body  of  men  in  the 
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world.  Yet  they  Lad  the  benefit  neitber  of  belligerent  rights,  nor 
of  the  clemency  wbieli  modern  usage  dictates  towards  political 
offences.  The  conspirator  against  human  society,  who  has  prov<;d 
that  he  will  use  any  opportunity  and  commit  any  crime  in 
furtherance  of  his  aim^  can  no  more  be  classed  with  nalioniil 
antagonists,  or  political  culprits,  than  the  pirate  or  the  brigan*!, 
The  events  of  last  May  were  undoubtedly  terrible  enough:  and 
the  retribution  inflicted  was  stern  and  sweeping — though  profes- 
sedly limited  to  murderers  and  incendiaries,  and  mutineers  who 
had  fought  against  their  flag.  But  deeply  as  modern  feeling 
shrinks  from  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  on  a  large 
scale,  public  opinion,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  ha* 
refused  to  condemn  the  severities  of  the  French  Go%'ernmenl 
against  men  whose  brief  success  had  been  stained  with  innocent 
blood,  and  whose  permanent  triumph  would  have  been  the  death- 
blow of  civilisation. 

Distracting  as  is  the  confusion  of  French  politics  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  it  is  evident  that  their  prospect  is  all  the  brighter 
for  the  check  which  the  Communists  have  brought  upon  them- 
selves. The  abuse  which  ims  been  lavished  upon  M.  Thiers  by 
the  English  friends  of  the  Commune,  far  exceeding  the  eztremest 
licence  commonly  accorded  to  political  criticism^  shows  hoir 
grave  the  check  has  been.  It  is  not  merely  that  a  dangerous 
gang  of  conspirators  has  been  exterminateti  or  dispersed.  The 
moral  discomfiture  has  been  equally  complete.  A  number  of 
fallacies  bred  during  a  perii>d  of  delusive  tranquillity  have  been 
ilisBipated  for  ever.  The  rose* water  theory  of  revolutions  in 
which  the  Parisian  middle-class  specially  delighted,  has  received 
its  death-blow.  From  the  time  of  excellent,  imbecile,  Louis 
XVI  down  to  the  time  of  tlie  equally  excellent  General  Trochu, 
this  theory  has  exercised  a  strange  fascination  over  the  minds  of 
all  the  successive  rulers  of  France,  except  Cavaignac  and  the 
Bonapartes.  Its  lead  in  ^^  doctrines  are — first,  that  the  best  way 
of  reducing  to  order  a  mob  of  insurgent  Parisian  workmen 
is  to  issue  complimentary  proclamaticms  ;  and  secondly,  thai, 
even  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  any  revolution  is  better 
than  ordering^  the  troops  to  fire  upon  the  mob.  Louis  XVLowed 
to  this  belief  his  death  ;  it  paralysed  the  energy  of  the  Girondins; 
L*Miis-Philippe  cluoir  to  it  in  the  critical  hours  of  February, 
1848;  and  Trochu  allowed  it  to  make  his  nominal  government 
a  gilded  slavery,  and  to  baulk  even  the  long-cherished,  celebraletl, 
*  plan/  But  its  reign  is  over  now.  French  statesmen  have  saiif- 
fic-d  themselves  by  hard  experience  that  the  phenomena  of  1793 
were  not  exceptional  ;  and  that— terrible  as  the  employment  of 
a  military  force  in  street  warfare  must  always  be — it  is  better  to 
do  tbatj  and  more  also,  than  risk  a  Parisian  revoiutioo.     It  is 
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no  longer  a  necessary  mark  of  Liberal  opinions  to  speak  of  tbe 
ruffians  who  raise  a  barricade  as  *  le  pen  pie ;  and  the  literary 
pity,  of  which  tliey  have  hitherto  been  the  unworthy  ohji^cts,  will 
now  be  better  bestowed  on  the  victims  they  have  slaughtered 
and  the  industries  their  turbulence  has  ruined. 

The  Commune  has  fortunately  act«*d  the  p#rt  of  the  Helot  in 
the  political  education  of  France.  It  has  clone  much  to  bring 
into  discredit  the  theory  of  revohitions  ako^«*ther.  Inhere  was  a 
strong  tendency  at  one  time,  arising  out  of  the  contradictiousness 
of  human  nature,  especially  of  Hterary  human  nature,  to  throw  a 
halo  round  the  atrocities  of  die  first  Ke volution,  and  to  make 
heroes  of  the  criminals  it  produced.  The  following  reflections, 
from  the  pen  of  M,  Henri  de  Pene^  Liberal  jijurnalist,  which  we 
will  not  weaken  by  translating;,  indicate  the  kind  of  impression 
which  this  year's  exj>erience  has  happily  left  upon  cnltivated  minds 
io  France,  Unhappj  ly,  it  is  the  reck  less  writings  of  these  cultivate*  I 
journalists  that  have  bred  much  of  the  confusion  from  which  French 
statesmen  find  it  so  difficnlt  to  extricate  their  country;  — 

*  Cette  revolution  du  18  mars,  qui  cut  d*im  hunt  ^  Tautre  do  son 
existence  le  caractero  d'une  orgie,  fui  extreme^  eUo  aussi,  d^s  sou 
premier  pas. 

*'  En  cola,  clle  a  hien  m^rit^  de  nous.  G'eet  seulemcnt  en  6tMLt 
horrible  quelle  pouvait  nous  servir.  A  force  d'etre  chaties,  peut-C'tre 
eeronsnous  corrig^s,  Ce  sunt  les  revolutions  et  les  r^volutionnaires 
a  Teaa  de  rose,^  comine  disait  Ciiampfort,  qui  nous  ont  perdus.  Hieii 
n'est  daugereux  comme  de  ne  pas  etre  etrill^  quand  on  s'as&coit  a  une 
table  de  roulette,  et  le  feu  qui  ne  voub  brQle  pas  d'abord  jusqu'aui  oa 
V0U8  induit  duns  la  tentation  fatale  de  jouer  avec  lui.  On  s'lmaginait 
qae  les  crimes  rt^volutionn aires  etaient  desormais  iinposaiblcs ;  on 
▼autait  la  douceur  do  bos  nimurs;  on  se  flattait  d'avoir  canalise  le 
torrent.  Que  de  fois  navons-uous  pas  en  tend  u  deraisonnor  sur  oe 
theme  :  la  meilleuro  garautie  de  Fordre,  c*est  la  democratisation  de 
k  rente  !  Qui  voudrait  lo  dtsordre,  quand  tout  le  monde  est  intereBse 
a  Tordre  ?  On  a  arme,  il  est  vrai,  quelques  mauvaiscs  gens  dans  la 
m&see;  main  comme  les  honnetes  gens  ont  des  armes  anssi,  nous 
d^Eons  bien  les  coquins  do  bouger. 


*  H  est  cnrieux  de  suivre  la  liste  des  histoiiens  cilebrcs  do  notre 
revolution  mere  et  modtdo  des  autres,  C'est  d*abord  MM-  Thiers  et 
Mignet,  dont  Fadmi ration  ne  va  pas  au*dela  do  Mirabeaii  et  de  la 
Cunetituante ;  M»  do  Lamartino  pousse  jusqu'aux  Girondins;  M, 
Michelet  a  pris  pour  dicu  Danton ;  M.  Louis  Blanc  prefere  Kobes- 
l>ierre  ;  un  autre  n'a  paa  recule  devant  Fapotbeose  de  Manit.  Apres  co 
dornier,  il  faut  tu'cr  I'ochello. 

*  Ce  changement  successif  do  L^ros  chez  les  historions  divers  de  la 
[  Rievolution  est  interesHaut  a  no  tor  au  passage,  parce  qu'il  coincide 

ctemcnt  avee  la  maiche  de  Feeprit  public  et  les  progies  do  son 
squ'au  sommet  do  la  uiontagno.    Peu  a  pen  les  crimes 
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sont  deircnus  ^erttiB,  et  las  Tertus  fadenrs.  Les  tribnns  dn  penple  out 
inTente  a  rusage  de  leurs  paesioua  un  e^angile  r^voltttioimaiiia  Awm 
Stranger  k  la  v^rit^  liistorique  que  les  sermonB  monarchiqucs  du  P^ 
Loriquet.  Et  roilk  comment,  rignoranco  des  hub  fieoandiuit  1a 
versite  des  nutres,  et  le  proletariat  ajant  mis  de  la  portie  les 
mcDts  do  son  ventre,  noue  eumes  1848  succedant  presquo  siuib  flecoH 
i  1830,  et  la  Eepublique  tout  coort  a  la  raeilleure  des  republiquesJI 

But  tlie  greatest  gain  of  the  last  few  months  has  been  the  inonl 
dethronement  of  Paris.  It  has  been  a  hard  matter  to  unteacb 
the  provinces  their  veneration  for  this  corrupt  and  capricious 
mistress*  They  have  seemed  to  think  it  quite  in  the  natumi 
order  of  things  that  the  populace  of  Belleville  and  Montmartrp 
(M.  Jules  Favre  will  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  now) 
should  make  and  unmake  the  governments  of  France,  should 
dictate  her  policy,  should  according  to  its  fancy  award  to  her  a 
period  of  prosperity  and  peace,  or  a  period  of  convulsion  and 
ruia  At  last,  however,  they  have  become  weary.  The  per- 
petual changes,  and  the  unchanged  discontent,  the  grievances 
ever  renewed,  the  experiments  of  redress  always  unsuccessful, 
have  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  provincial  population.  Tbey 
appear  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  eighty  years  of  inter- 
mittent revolution  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  caprices  of 
even  the  most  elegant  capital  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  return  of  tenderness  to  their  early  love  will  w^arp  their 
resolution.  If  the  workmen  of  Paris  and  one  or  two  other  great 
towns  can  be  made  innocuous,  there  is  some  hope  of  quiet  and 
orderly  government,  whichever  of  the  political  forms  of  govern- 
ment he  adopted.  If  that  condition  cannot  be  secured,  any  kind 
of  government  that  may  be  set  up,  be  it  monarchy,  empire,  or 
republic,  will  merely  be  an  entracte  between  the  bloody  acts  of 
the  revolutionary  drama. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  France  to  exhibit,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
the  special  dangers  of  modern  civilisation  in  their  most  aggra- 
vated form.  Among  these,  not  the  least  serious  is  the  obstacle 
to  peaceable  government  which  the  growth  of  large  cities  has 
created.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  ot  them  as  more  enlightened 
than  the  country  districts;  and  to  claim  for  them  in  consequence 
a  larger  share  of  pofitical  power.  Paris,  for  instance,  is  coo* 
stantly  eulogised  as  the  *"  brain  of  France,'  It  is  thought  a  grest 
hardship  that  the  intelligence  of  the  capital  should  be  swamped 
by  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  rural s.  The  Commune  bad 
even  the  impudence  to  demand  as  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  that 
the  electoral  laws  sbould  be  so  modiGed  as  to  neutralise  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  the  country  districts.  Even  if 
the  assumed  su[)eriority  of  enlightenment  had   been  real,  the 
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Jemand  would  have  come  strangely  from  the  advocates  of  pure 
ec|uality.  But  it  is  a  mere  fallacy,  resting  on  an  equivocal  sense 
of  the  word  Paris.  There  is  a  scientific,  a  political,  a  studious 
Paris,  which  is  superior  in  enlighteonient  not  only  to  the  rest  of 
France,  but  prohably  to  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Europe.  But 
tbis  Paris  has  no  share  in  the  thoughts  or  counsels  of  the  Paris 
which  acts,  revolts,  fights,  and  murders — the  Paris  of  the  barri- 
cades, the  Paris  of  universal  suffrage.  Look  over  the  list  of  the 
Commune:  you  will  not  find  a  single  name  of  the  slightest  in- 
tellectual reputation.  Those  who  arc  really  enlightened  and 
distinguished  in  Paris,  might  on  political  principles  which  are 
old-fashioned  now,  have  some  claim  to  govern  the  rest  of  France, 
But  they  area  miserable  minority,  bunted  down  in  times  of  trouble 
by  the  dominant  proletariat.  And  what  claim  have  these  latter 
to  govern  France  by  title  of  superior  enlightenment?  In  the  power 
of  believing  the  wildest  fiction,  the  artisan  leaves  the  peasant 
far  behind;  and,  in  point  of  advisers,  the  priest  and  the  prefect 
are  at  least  not  inferior  as  guides  to  the  wire-pullers  of  the  Inter- 
nationale or  the  writers  in  the  *  Pere  Duchesne/ 


It  is  impossible  to  study  the  forces  which  are  driving  our 
brilliant  neighbours  through  such  appalling  trials  to  an  unknown 
goal  without  a  passing  reflection  upon  our  own  dangers  and  the 
future  that  lies  before  us.  Have  we  any  part  reserved  for  ns  in 
this  terrible  drama?  Are  we  securely  sheltered  from  the  devas- 
tation that  is  sweeping,  at  so  short  a  distance  from  us,  over  a 
civilisation  as  high  and  as  complicated  as  our  own?  Is  there 
any  danger  that  %ve  shall  see  the  same  wiltl  dreams  translated 
into  the  same  bloody  and  rapacious  deeds?  Shall  we  ever  be 
driven,  in  bare  defence  of  our  religion  and  our  social  existence, 
to  undertake  the  same  terrible  struggle  ?  Shall  we  ever  be 
seeking  in  theoretic  constitutions,  for  some  new  principle  of 
political  cohesion  to  reconstruct  a  society  shattered  by  revolu- 
tion, and  shall  we  too  seek  for  it  in  vaio  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  English  workmen,  as  a 
body,  to  give  cause  for  apprehensions  of  this  kind.  A  few  Eng- 
lishmen have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  recommending 
revolutionary  social  changes,  but  even  of  those  very  few  are 
workmen  ;  they  are  usually  youths  of  a  higher  culture,  who 
see  no  other  path  of  promotion  open  to  them.  The  English 
workmen,  as  a  class,  have  exhibited  no  taste  for  the  visionary 
doctrines  of  the  Internationale.  England  is  a  useful  bead- 
quarters  for  the  Association,  on  account  of  her  perfect  free- 
dom ;  but  the  foreign  names  of  many  of  the  members  who 
assume  to  represent  her  at  the  Congresses,  and  the  foreign  style 
in  which  its  English  manifestoes  are  written,  betray  a  si^ni« 
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ficant  poverty  in  Enprlish  agency,  Tlae  workmen  in  tbls  country 
bave  been  active  of  late  years,  but  it  has  usually  been  with  the 
very  practical  object  of  riiisingr  the  rate  of  wages.  With  tUii 
aim,  in  one  or  twn  localities^  fearful  crimes  have  undoubtetlly 
been  committeii  ;  but  these  practices  seem  to  be  disappeariog 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  and  tlic  censure  of  public  opioioD. 
And  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  so  long  as  the  liberty 
of  others  is  not  infringed^  efforts  to  raise  wages  are  perfectly 
legitimate.  They  are  sanctioned  by  the  general  principles  of 
freedom  of  trade.  If  people  think  that,  singly,  they  bargain  at  a 
disadvantage,  they  liave  a  perfect  right  to  combine  ;  and  the 
rule  liolds  as  good  for  labour  as  for  any  other  commodity.  The 
wisdom  of  tloing  so  may,  in  most  cases,  be  doubted :  for,  if 
labourers  combine,  emph^vers  will  combine  too,  and  the  em- 
ployers can  general  ly  afford  to  wait  the  longest.  Moreover,  eveiy 
pound  that  is  wasted  by  the  enforced  idleness  of  a  strike,  is  to 
much  subtracted  from  the  fund  out  of  which  future  employment 
is  to  be  supported.  But,  though  the  policy  of  striking  is  open 
to  grave  question,  the  right  to  do  so  is  indisputable.  It  is  ft 
iortn  of  'higgling  in  the  market,*  which  it  would  be  highly 
unjust  t(»  confound  with  schemes  of  revolution. 

The  strikes,  therefore,  in  tlieinselves  are  no  proof  that  the 
English  workmen  entertain  the  visionary  ideas  which  have  pro- 
duced so  much  disaster  on  the  Gmtinent  *  and  there  is  certainly 
no  other  proof  that  they  have  so  far  biiUlen  adieu  to  the  commoD 
sense  which  belongs  to  their  race.  If  there  is  any  danger,  it  will 
arise  in  a  very  different  quarter.  We  fear  rather  the  operations 
of  English  parties,  and  the  somewhat  antiquated  working  of  our 
jK)litical  machine.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  that  a  body  of 
educated  Englishmen  should  ever  adopt  the  creed  of  the  Inter- 
naticmale,  still  less  that  any  legislative  sanction  should  be  given 
to  it.  No  statesman  will  ever  undertake  to  alxdish  capitalists, 
or  to  make  land  common  property,  or  to  destroy  the  'selfish 
iostjnrts  of  the  family'  by  discouraging  marriage.  Such  theories 
can  have  no  creative  power.  But  they  may  be  potent  for  destruc- 
tion.  Rousseau's  political  philosophv,  as  far  as  con  struct!  vc 
legislation  went,  has  never  travelled  beyond  the  paper  on  which 
he  wrote  it  The  omnipotent  State,  founded  on  absolute  equality 
and  the  entire  surrender  of  the  individual  will — such  as  he 
dreamed  it — has  made  but  few  converts,  and  has  never  passed 
€Ven  into  the  condition  of  an  experiment.  But  bis  writiiigs» 
nevertheless,  were  a  mighty  engine  in  accomplishing  the  dis* 
integration  of  the  French  State,  The  only  harm  which  the 
Socialist  theories  are  likely  to  do  us  is  of  the  same  kind.  They 
may  bring  about  the  fail  of  institutions,  the  place  of  which  they 
are  wholly  impotent   to  supply.     They   may  create  a   band  of 
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fanatics,  sufficiently   powerful    by  their  union   and   numbers  to 
extract  perilous,  though  insinrere,  pledges  from  the  fac  ile  \'irtue 
of  politicians.     There  is  much  in  our  political  habits  of  ihougbt 
to  smooth  their  way.     We  have  had    many  re  form  s»  and    many 
changes  that  were  not  reforms ;  but  our  philosophy  of  politics, 
though  old-world  and  out-of-date,  continues  to  survive  the  state 
of   things    in  which    it  bad    life  and    meaning.     Speakers  and 
writers  still  fight  battles  that  have  been  won  ;  still  repeat  watch- 
words that  no  longer  represent  a  struggle  ;  still   urge  a  policy 
based   on  some    sliibboleth   of  the   past,   to   which  events  have 
affixed  a  signification  undreamt  of  when  it  was  devised.     They 
still  talk  of  freedom,  as  though  such  a  thing  as  bondage  was  left 
in   England  ;  of  reform,  as   though   we  bad    never  cljanged  ;  of 
progress,  as  though  we  had  never  moved.     These  baule-cries  are 
a  valuable  property;   whose  inheritance  are  they  to  become?      In 
past  time  they  did  great  service  to  those  who  used  them,  and  gave 
currency  to  many  proposals  with  which  in  logic  they  had  notliing 
to  do  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  recognised  pol  itical  schools  are  concerned, 
ihey  have  now  little  meaning  left.    What  party  is  to  affix  to  them 
a  new  gloss — to  use  them  as  a  talisman  for  its  purposes?     Now 
that  the  political  budget  of  the  dominant  ptarty  is  nearly  emptied, 
and  all  Liberal  aspirants  for  power  are  on  the  search  for  a  new 
cry,  it  surely  concerns  any  one  who  is  wont  to  accept  these  pass- 
words  blindly  to  inquire  what  cause  they  are  about   to  serve, 
and  of  what  kind  of  combatants  they  are  in  future  to  be  the  mark. 
Let  us  take   'progress*  for   an   instance.     There  is   no   belief 
to  which    this  age— generally  feeble  in  its  grasp  upon  the  evi- 
dence   of  things  not  seen — ^more  passionately   clings    than    the 
belief  in  progress.     The  doctrine  that  the  present  age  is  supe- 
rior to  all  that  has  gone   before   it  has  been  a  favourite  one  at 
Various  times,    especially  among  the  younger  portion   of  each 
g^eneratton  :  but    the  idea  of  applying  the  same  notion    to    the 
future  has,  until  modern  times,  been  confined  to  a  few  sanguine 
thinkers.     For  the   last  century,   however,   it  has  been  rapidly 
Jmssing  out  of  the  condition  of  a  learned  theory,  and  has   been 
taking  its  place  among  the  sanctities  of  popular  lielief      In  our 
time  it  has  risen  tt>  the  rank  of  an  orthodoxy.     A  fervent  belief 
that  we  have  progressed,  are  progressing,  and   must  progress, 
not  only  in  things  mater  rah  but  in  the  excellence  of  our  political 
arrangements,  and  in  what  is  called  (with  an  ever-varying  defini- 
tion)   pure  religion,  is  an  article  ot   faith  which  all  who  aspire 
to    popular  favour  must  surely  believe,  or  at  least   profess.     To 
inoralise  on  progress  has  become  a  popular  commonplace,  objec- 
tionable only  for  its  triteness,  like  a  disquisition  on  the  beauties 
of  Shakespeare  or  the  merits  of  the  British   Constitution.     A 
kind  of  prose  ode  to  Progress  is  the  ordinary  peroration  of  a 
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popular  orator's  speech.  Doubts  of  progress,  if  any  should  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  suggest  them,  are  no  longer  met  with 
argument,  but  only  with  anathema.  By  a  quaint  perversion  of 
well-known  religious  terms  such  doubts  are  denounced  as  *wiiit 
of  faith,'  or — by  a  still  more  courageous  use  of  the  same  yocIp 
bulary — as  *  atheistical*' 

If  this  confident  belief  in  the  future  progress  of  our  comer  of 
the  earth  were  confined  to  material  things,  no  criticism  could 
find  fault  with  it.  It  requires  no  assistance  from  *  faith/  but 
rests  on  facts  which  past  history  abundantly  supplies.  Know- 
ledge of  natural  pbenomena,  and  all  the  prosperity  and  con- 
venience which  that  knowledge  brings  with  it,  has  increased  far 
many  centuries  at  a  constantly  accelerating  pace.  But  thb  18  s 
very  small  part  of  the  Gospel  which  the  religion  of  progren 
preaches.  Perhaps  the  contemplation  of  our  scientific  wi 
material  gains  has  made  the  idea  of  a  necessary  political  advance 
more  generally  credible.  But  there  is  no  logical  comparisoo 
between  the  two.  Scientific  progress  means  nothing  but  the 
addition  of  discovery  to  discovery.  Once  ascertained  to  be  true, 
each  is  a  gain  in  knowledge  which  can  never  be  lost.  PoUlicol 
progress  is  little,  if  at  all,  dependent  on  intellectual  discoverr. 
There  is  a  certain  perfection  to  be  gained  in  administrative  con- 
trivances: and  to  this  kind  of  growth  scientific  discovery  may 
lend  its  aid.  But  in  essence  it  is  a  moral  change.  Its  probleotf 
are  not  solved  by  thinking.  Its  achievements  are  not  the  woit 
of  studious  or  ingenious  brains.  Peace  and  goodwill — the  object 
to  which  it  ought  to  tend — will  not  be  the  result  of  some 
clever  contrivance  which  men  by  much  debating  and  manyeipe* 
riments  may  hope  to  hit  upon.  If  they  attain  it  all,  it  will  bo  \tj 
rooting  out  the  selfishness  which  good  fortune  nurtures,  and  tt*^ 
recklessness  which  springs  from  misery.  What  ground  have  wfi 
in  our  past  experience  for  thinking  that  years  as  they  roll  on  will 
bring  us  nearer  to  this  condition  ? 

It  is  a  comfordess  occupation  to  dwell  on  the  unreality  of  tbe 
progress  mankind  is  supposed  to  be  making  in  the  art  of  self- 
government.  Bat  the  optimism  of  politicians  in  recent  times  htf 
been  sometliing  more  serious  than  an  amiable  weakness,  Ithtf 
lent  a  warmth  of  tint  to  their  political  speeches,  and  has  fomisW 
them  with  a  stock  repertory  of  com  lor  table  reflections  ;  and  so  bJ 
it  has  made  political  life  more  agreeable  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  But  unfortunately  it  has  also  coloured  and  govenicd 
their  political  calculations.  The  assurance  that  constant  fulii^ 
progress  is  a  certainty,  and  that  there  must  be  within  reach  of 
legislation  some  remedy  for  every  evil,  has  been  their  intellectual 
datum  line.  This  conviction  explains  the  apparent  recklesines* 
with  which  changes  have  been  advocated,  without  any  effort  to 
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ascertain  their  real  operation,  either  bj  experiment  or  at  least 
by  tentative  atlvance.  Innovators  have  been  simply  content  to 
challenge  their  adversaries  to  show  them  some  other  change  pre- 
ferable to  their  own.  The  alternative  of  not  changing  at  all  has 
been  put  out  of  court  as  beyond  discussion.  The  notion  that  a 
vast  amount  of  evil  is  irremediable,  and  that  perchance  in  some 
particular  cases  no  change  is  possible,  except  a  change  for  the 
worse,  has  been  scouted  as  *  want  of  faith/  This  roseate  theory 
has  given  to  political  reformers  the  same  kind  of  courage  that 
a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  reefs  would  give  to  sailors.  But 
what  if  the  certainty  is  an  illusion?  In  such  a  case  it  would 
be  a  small  consolation  to  the  mariners  who  relied  on  it  that  their 
steering  had  shown  great  *  faith,'  or  their  seamanship  had  evinced 
a  truly  hopeful  spirit.  The  course  of  recent  events  might  well 
shake  the  faith  of  some  of  our  most  confident  political  pilots. 
At  least  these  events  will  excuse  some  curiosity  as  to  the  desti- 
nation to  which  this  progress  is  conducting  us.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  be  told  that  we  are  progressing,  and  that  progress  is  the  law  of 
our  political  existence.     But  whither  are  we  going? 

The  question  is  legitimate  even  for  English  politicians.  For 
we  all  know  that  to  be  ruled  by  the  Liberal  party  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  p>litical   well-being,  and   we   are   incessantly  told   that 

{progress  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  Liberal  party, 
t  is  a  party  which  does  not  aim  at  any  dcfmite  objects;  it  dis- 
dains the  idea  of  finality  as  an  insult,  and  quarrels  with  its  chiefs 
when  they  tell  it  that  it  has  reached  the  term  of  its  labours  and 
may  'rest  and  be  thankful/  There  is  no  particular  political 
change,  or  set  of  political  changes  which  will  satisfy  its  ambition. 
The  only  result  of  achieving  them  will  be  to  stimulate  it  to  plan 
a  new  campaign,  of  which  fresh  and  farther  reaching  changes 
shall  be  the  aim.  And  as  the  Liberal  party  must  always  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  as  progress  is  the  law  of  its 
existence,  this  progress  must  clearly  go  on  ad  hifimtHm,  Other 
reformers,  in  other  times  and  countries,  have  been  satisfied  to 
put  forward  the  subversion  of  some  particular  institution  or  the 
correction  of  some  specified  abuse  as  the  goal  of  their  exertions. 
But  the  Radicals  of  the  present  day  have  improved  upon  all  pre- 
vioas  reformers  by  making  change  an  institution.  They  honour 
the  process  of  subversion  and  replacement  abstractedly,  without 
reference  to  the  objects  on  which  it  is  exercised.  They  claim 
confidence  for  their  political  organisation,  on  the  ground  that  it 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  progress — u  e,  for  the  purpose  of  knock- 
ing down  one  law,  or  set  of  laws,  and  setting  up  another  in  its 
stead  ;  and  their  favourite  taunt  is,  that  their  adversaries  on  some 
points  are  in  favour  of  standing  still. 

This  ijhilo&ophy   lends    to  their   proposals  a  totally  different 
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colour  from  what  they  would  wear  if  ronsidered  on  Uieir  own 
merits  alone.  When  they  ask  us  to  move  on,  our  though L«  are 
naturally  dtrected,  not  to  the  few  steps  ihey  now  invite  us  to  take, 
but  to  the  long  journey  of  which  these  steps  are  to  farm  all  iziiij- 
nificant  part*  When  they  recommend  the  ballot, or  the  payineilt 
of  election  expenses,  in  order,  as  they  think,  to  increase  the  power 
of  tbe  artisan,  we  naturally  ask  whether  this  is  to  he  the  cntl  of 
the  demand^  or  whether  the  power  thus  gained  is  not  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  more.  Again,  when  they  ask 
us  to  abolish  the  practice  of  primogeniture  in  the  inheritance 
of  intestate  estates,  or  the  power  of  settling  upon  an  uubom 
life,  we  cannot  help  Jucjuiring  whether  this  is  all  that  is  meaot» 
or  whether  this  is  merely  a  portion  of  a  big  project,  which,  for 
convenience  of  carrying,  has  been  cut  into  small  lengths?  These 
measures  may  not  go  very  far,  but  they  are  pointers.  On  the 
theory  of  unceasing  '  progress  *  they  convey  an  unambiguoos 
answer  to  the  question,  where  are  we  going?  We  arc  a»san?cl 
by  our  guides  that  the  road  along  which,  for  our  benefit  and  their 
own,  they  are  to  conduct  us,  is  indefinitely  long.  When  we  ask 
about  the  direction,  their  answers  are  somewhat  hazy  ;  but  we 
may  not  unreasonably  conclude  that  our  future  destiny  in  that 
regard  may  best  be  learned  by  a  study  of  the  past.  There  ar** 
certain  laws  which  have  governed  the  relations  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  the  movement  which  they  call  progress  during  the  I  ait 
forty  years,  and  which  we  must  conclude,  in  the  abience  of  any 
contrary  indications,  will  continue  to  govern  it  The  epoch  of 
political  change  has  lasted  sufhciently  long  to  enable  us  to 
generalise  upon  its  phenomena,  to  observe  what  is  constant  ami 
what  is  variable  in  its  successive  manifestations,  and  so  in  ioin« 
degree  to  predict  the  future. 

The  party  of  change  has  always  presented  itself  as  a  com* 
bination  of  elements  at  first  sight  quite  incompatible.  It  has 
consisted  of  a  section  to  whom  change  has  been  little  agreeabie^ 
who  have  only  submitted  to  it  from  a  belief  that  it  was  inevit- 
able, from  old  connection  with  the  party,  or  perhaps  from  A  jaft 
conviction  that  the  chances  of  personal  advancement  were  to 
be  found  only  on  that  side.  But  they  have  accepted  as  little 
of  it  as  they  could,  and  have  always  been  anxious  to  give  the 
narrowest  interpretation  to  the  wide  professions  of  their  p*rtT. 
The  other  section,  on  the  contrary,  have  scarcely  conceated 
their  aversion  for  the  moderate  counsels  of  their  allies,  Tbrj 
have  avowedly  accepted  these  party  watchwords  only  for  n  mo- 
mentary purpose.  The  measures  which  the  moderate  section 
have  swallowed  with  an  ill-grace  they,  while  accepting'  them, 
have    ostentatiously  spoken    of  as   mere    milk    for   ba!  i 

they  have  confidently  predicted  a  time  when  the  whoir  r 
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demands  would  be  conceded.  The  leader  of  tliis  ill-assorted 
army  has  uniformly  belong^ed  to  the  motlerate  section;  some- 
dmes  he  has  be^n  a  very  recent  convert  to  the  measures  he  has 
proposed »  He  has  always  repelled  with  inilignation  the  idea 
that  bis  proposals  would  involve  or  would  facilitate  the  projects 
of  his  extreme  allies.  Nay,  he  has  rather  offered  them  as  a 
means  of  making"  those  desig^ns  impossible  by  conceding  rea- 
sonable tIemantU.  But,  nevertheless,  while  disclaim injsf  their 
designs,  the  mc^derate  leader  has  glad!}  availed  himselt  of  their 
support;  and  in  the  lonjj  run  the  end  of  it  has  always  been 
this:  his  promises  have  been  disavowed,  the  predictions  of  the 
extreme  men  have  turned  tmt  to  be  correct,  and  the  full  measure 
of  their  demands  has  been  conceded. 

This  description  will  fit  all  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  1820.  In  applying  it  we  must  not  be  siippcjsed 
to  be  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sures in  themselves — -still  less  as  expressing  an  ojiioioii  that  all 
change  could  have  been  avoided,  A  theory  of  consUint  immo* 
bility  is  as  irrational  as  a  theory  of  constant  progress.  Great 
changes  were  doubtless  necessary  ;  the  vice  of  those  that  were 
made  wai*,  that  they  cons^trycted  and  Settled  nothing,  but  simply 
pacified  the  clamour  of  the  hour.  But  we  are  investigating 
them  not  as  isolated  changes,  but  as  parts  of  a  system  of 
change,  and  as  ilkistrattng  ihe  value  of  the  protests  and  pre- 
dictions of  those  who  conduct  it.  Considered  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  constant  repudiation  of  ulterior  designs  by  the  pro- 
poser of  a  great  change,  the  proclamation  of  the  same  designs  by 
the  extreme  partisans  on  whose  support  he  is  relying,  and  their 
invariable  success  in  the  end,  are  recurring  phenoniena  well 
worthy  of  souie  redection.  The  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  Kngliah  Constitution  during  this  century  have  taken  place 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  three  different  interests  — the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Democrats.  They 
were  very  different  in  importance,  as  well  as  in  intrinsic  merit, 
but  th^y  have  adhered  to  the  general  type  we  have  ilescri bed.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  passing  the  Cathcdic  Relief  Act,  earnestly 
repudiated  any  idea  of  destroying  the  Irish  Church;  and  he 
was  sustained  in  that  disclaimer  by  the  vast  majority  of  tliose 
who  helped  him  to  pass  that  bill  But  O'Connell,  under  whose 
pressure  ami  by  whuse  strength  he  was  acting,  held  very  different 
views  ;  and  accordingly  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pupil,  setting  aside 
his  disclaimer,  pursued  the  measure  to  its  conclusion  and 
destroyed  the  Irish  Church,  The  Whigs  of  the  Reft^rm  Bill 
always  believed  dieir  measure  to  be  one  of  finality,  and  earnestly 
assured  both  their  supporters  and  their  opponents  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  making  it  the  first  step  in  a  democratic  descent. 
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But  ttey  relied  upon  the  support  of  men  who  saw  more  clctrlj 
whither  their  principles  inevitahly  led.  The  tale  of  its  conse* 
quences  is  not  jet  complete.  But  in  the  enactment  of  househoUl 
suffrage  and  a  fresh  disfranchisement  of  boroughs,  enoDgh  has 
happened  to  show  that  the  ejttreme  followers  were  right,  and  tiro 
moderate  leaders  were  deceived.  The  same  lesson  is  repeated  in 
the  legislation  concerning  Dissenters.  They  were  admitted  into 
Parliament  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  measure  were  assured  that  no  danger 
to  the  Church  was  to  be  feared  from  their  Parliamentary  votrs* 
The  Dissenters  themselves  knew  better.  Since  that  date  ihctr 
action  has  been  one  long  and  successful  campaign  against  the 
Church,  Similarly,  in  1854,  the  Universities  wxrc  ojK^ncd  to 
Dissent,  with  the  assurance  that  no  intention  was  entertained  of 
severing  them  from  the  Church,  But  in  1871  llie  latter  process 
was  effected,  and  by  the  same  men,  on  the  distinct  ground  .that 
sach  a  severance  was  a  necessary  consetjuence  of  the  Act  of  1854. 
We  must  again  repeat,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  that  in  tblt 
enumeration  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  ditcuttiof 
how  far  these  various  measures  were  in  themselves  good  or  CTit 
Our  present  concern  with  tliem  is  their  relation  to  the  theory 
of  poliiical  progress — their  value  in  answering  the  question^ 
Whither  are  we  going?  And  the  |>oInt  which  they  fairlv  prore 
is,  that  in  discussing  our  future  advance  in  any  political  direc- 
tion, the  guides  whose  predictions  wfe  are  to  belic%*c,  are  not  the 
leaders,  but  the  extrcmcr  followers.  *The  leader  may  sincerely 
speak  his  own  sentiments,  or  he  may  find  it  convenient  to 
make  the  promises  most  lilcely  to  disarm  opposition  and  p«» 
the  particular  measure  he  has  in  hand;  but  he  can  neither 
bind  his  followers  in  the  future,  nor  are  his  opinions  a  sample  of 
what  they  are  likely  to  hold.  It  is  in  its  extremes  that  the  fruitful 
germs  of  the  party  of  movement  reside.  Tbere  lie  the  embryo 
forms  and  the  generating  forces  of  its  future  life.  Tliis  has 
been  so  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  n«it 
be  so  in  time  to  come.  The  extreme  left  of  yesterday  is  the 
hesitating  centre  of  to-day ;  does  it  not  follow,  on  the  theory 
of '  progress,*  that  the  extreme  left  of  to-day  will  be  the  centrv 
of  to-morrow  ?  At  all  events,  if  the  past  is  to  Ik?  trusted^  no  dii* 
claimers  on  the  part  of  leaders  can  in  the  slightest  degree  afiect 
the  probabilities  of  the  future.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  future, 
for  instance,  in  respect  to  property,  we  must  enquire — not 
what  they  think,  for  they  have  to  consult  the  expediency  of  the 
moment,  but  what  is  thought  by  the  more  hardy  and  tnde* 
pendent  politicians,  who  can  afford  both  to  think  out  «im1  to 
speak  out.  Now  that  the  old  controversies  are  non  '  *  '  i^ 
and  malcontents  of  a  new  class  are  bringing  into  jv  w 
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topics  of  dispute,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  forecast  our  fote  by 
examining  the  pledges  or  past  opinions  of  existing  leaders.  We 
must  rather  scrutinise  the  declarations  of  those  who  occupy 
towards  the  question  of  property  the  same  position  that  was 
occupied  by  0*Connell  towards  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
or  by  Cobbett  towards  the  claims  of  the  English  Democrats, 
By  their  attitude  and  their  views  we  may  conjecture  the  true 
significance  and  practical  import  of  the  'bit-by-bit'  attacks 
which  the  present  Government  occasionally  makes  upon  property. 
'^There  was  very  much  to  be  said  for  the  proposals  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1829,  and  Lord  Grey  in  1831  :  so  much,  that  in  this 
day  we  are  puzzled  to  understand  why  those  proposals  were  so 
stoutly  resisted  as  they  were.  But^  nevertheless,  they  were  steps 
to  the  results  of  1869  and  1857 — results  which  both  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Grey  would  have  regarded  with  indignation  and 
alarm,  Mr,  Gladstone  may  look  with  similar  feelings  upon  the 
schemes  of  the  Internationale.  But  that  fact  will  be  small  con- 
solation to  us  if  his  present  little  instalments  of  Socialism  lead 
towards  that  consummation.  To  ascertain  the  likelihood  of  that 
contingency  w^e  must  examine,  not  his  speeches  (though  they 
give  us  some  hints),  but  the  declarations  of  the  extremer  and 
bolder  theorigts  on  whose  support  he  relies,  such  as  Mr*  Mill^ 
and  Mr.  Odger,  and  Mr.  Harrison. 

Writers  of  this  class  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  sentiments. 
The  tendency  of  their  proposals  varies  according  to  the  special 
antipathies  they  entertain.  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Odger  are  chiefly 
opposed  to  the  landlord  :  Mr.  Harrison,  with  his  Parisian 
sympathies,  occupies  himself  mainly  with  the  capitalist.  But 
their  conclusion  is  much  the  same — that  the  free  possession  of 
individual  property  is  tcj  cease*  Tbey  arrive  at  the  same  end  by 
somewhat  different  roads.  Mr,  Odger  proposes  that  all  real 
property — ^land,  houses,  and  mines — in  the  country,  should  be 
forcibly  purchased  and  held  by  the  State,  Mr.  MilTs  proposal 
h  apparently,  but  only  apparently,  more  moderate.  He  would 
only  insist  ujwn  the  compulsory  purchase  where  the  landowner 
declined  to  surrender  all  interest  in  the  future  increase  of  the 
value  of  his  land.  But  as  the  price  of  land  is,  and  for  a  long  time 
back  has  been,  regulated,  not  by  its  immediate  return  (which  is 
small),  but  by  the  prospect  of  its  growth  in  value,  it  is  obvious 
tlmt  any  one  surrendering  the  prospect  of  future  growth  would  be 
surrendering  a  large  part  of  the  price  of  bis  land.  The  two 
schemes,  therefore,  are  in  truth  precisely  identical  in  effect  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  preposterous  character  of  these  proposi- 
tions iwER  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  State  could  not  find 
the  five  thousand  million  pouads  sterling  that  would  be  required 
ibf  such  a  purchase:  and  unless  its  tlirift  and  administrative 
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capacity  were  very  marvellously  increased  (qualities  for  wliich  re* 
publics  have  not  hitherto  been  remarkable),  the  financial  resultof 
an  attempt  to  manajsre  such  an  estate  would  simply  be  national 
bankruptcy.  Our  object  in  quotinor  these  schemes  is,  not  to 
refute  them,  but  merelv  to  show  that  the  direction,  in  which  the 
parly  of  *  m*)vement/  or  '  progress,"  is  advancing,  is  towards  aa 
attack  upon  individual  property.  It  is  the  same  tendency  a«  that 
which  is  so  strongly  marked  in  the  doctrines  nf  the  Internationale. 
Mr.  Harrison's  language,  though  its  violence  deprives  it  of 
precision,  points  in  the  same  direction.  He  denounces  the 
•selfish,  antisocial  independence  of  wealth,'  the  claim  of  capital 
to  *  spend  wealth  how  and  where  it  pleases/  and  declares  that 
'individual  property  can  no  longer  exist  on  prevalent  conditions.' 
Similar  language  is  heard  from  other  Liberals  not  perhaps  quite 
so  advanced.  Professor  See  ley,  a  divine  much  honoured  by  the 
head  of  the  present  Government,  speaks,  even  under  the  restraints 
imposeil  by  the  neutrality  requiretl  in  a  lecture  at  the  Koyal  Initi- 
tution,  of 

'  That  great  monopoly,  which  the  age  does  not  attack  but  stead^urtljr 
maiiitaius,  but  which  none  the  less  holps  to  increase  the  mass  of  dis- 
content and  to  hasten  change — the  right  of  private  propeirtj  itself.* 

We  have  not  referred  to  election  addresses ;  for  they  can 
hardly  be  assumed  to  represent  the  deliberate  opinions  of  tho»e 
who  issue  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  opinions  of  this 
kintl,  end<jrsed  by  known  political  writers,  should  appear  at  say 
hustings  where  they  are  likely  to  be  of  use.  It  is  satisfactory  (d 
find  ihat,  so  far,  the  denunciations  of  *  the  landlords,'  which  hare 
become  a  commonplace  with  the  smalt  but  savage  school  of 
Academical  Radicals,  have  hitherto  done  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  candidates  that  have  employed  them*  But  there  is  «n<!' 
address,  in  the  nature  of  an  electiun  address,  which,  on  account 
of  the  positif*n  of  its  author,  may  be  cited  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 
Mr,  Gladstone's  VVhiiby  speech  is  a  very  remarkable  production* 
It  *  makes  an  epoch,*  as  the  French  say  It  has  never  beh»rc 
happened  in  the  history  of  this  country  that  a  Prime  Ministff 
has  sought  political  strength  by  setting  himself  and  his  Govero* 
ment  forth,  in  a  speech  to  a  public  meeting,  as  the  champinnsw 
the  poor  against  the  rich.  How  far  he  is  prepared  to  gu,  U 
would  be  hazardous  to  predict.  It  may  be  that  the  tale  of  U* 
conversions  is  not  yet  ctimplete.  It  may  be,  that  in  using  it** 
perihms  language,  he  was  merely  speaking  heedlessly  under  tlif 
influence  ol  irritation  at  recent  electoral  and  parliamentary  tick^^^ 
Whatever  his  motives*  his  wcrrds  will  be  remembered  and  tti<^ 
by  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  mislead  the  English  workmen. 

The  unstable  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  convictions  is  d'^ 
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however,  more  than  an  incidental  source  of  danger.  The  proba- 
bility that  the  extreme  Radicals  will  take  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual property  as  their  next  subject  of  attack  does  not  depend 
on  any  intentional  eocoiaragement  they  are  likely  to  get  from  the 
present  Government.  The  Ministry  would  repel  with  energy 
the  accusation  of  Socialist  proclivities.  Probably,  if  they  could 
brought  to  disross  seriously  an  imputation  which  they  wtmld 
lugh  at  as  ridicnlous,  they  would  maintain  that  their  teaching, 
on  the  whole,  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Socialist 
philosophy.  As  far  as  logical  sequence  is  concerned,  tbe  plea 
would  be  perfectly  sound*  Tbcj  are  apostles  of  political 
economy  :  io  the  eyes  of  the  Socialist  political  economy  is  a 
science  devised  by  the  capitalist  to  help  him  in  plundering  the 
workman.  They  are  sticklers  for  individual  liberty,  while  the 
Socialists  bluntly  lay  down  that  individual  liberty  is  a  false  point 
of  departure,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  *  solidarity  '  they 
preach.  Many  other  points  of  opposition  couhl  be  established 
Btween  the  orthodox  Liberal  creed  as  it  exists  now,  and  that 
thich  the  Inteniatitmale  is  organised  to  proclaim.  There  is  very 
little  in  common  between  the  two;  and,  as  far  as  abstract  logic 
is  c<jnccrned,  the  development  of  tbe  one  into  the  other  would 
be  impossible.  But  it  is  the  actual,  not  the  logical  sequence, 
that  interests  us.  Consistency  of  opinicm  has  not  been  the 
historical  attribute  of  either  of  our  English  parties.  What 
deductions  may  be  logical ly  drawn  from  the  existing  views  of 
the  Liberal  party  may  be  an  interesting  inquiry  for  a  speculative 
philosopher.  To  the  service  of  what  views  their  party  machinery 
is  in  practice  likely  to  be  devoted,  must  be  gathered  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  jbrces  that  drive  it,  and  the  laws  by  which  its 
movements  have  been  governed  in  past  lime. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  party  of  resistance  rests  upon  the 
satisfaction  whicli  the  nation  feels,  or  is  presumed  to  feel,  with 
present  institutions,  the  party  of  movement,  on  the  other 
ind,  lives  upon  discontent.  If  there  could  be  a  state  of 
things  in  wbich  there  was  no  discontent,  its  reason  of  exist- 
ence would  be  gone,  and  its  organisation  must  fall  to  pieces. 
And  as  each  suiccessive  cause  of  discontent  is  removed,  by 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  discontented  class  or  section, 
the  party  of  movement,  in  order  to  sustain  its  existence, 
must  find  s(mie  new  subject  of  complaint.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  individuals  who  have  sincerely  and  success- 
lily  advocated  one  change  will^  when  it  is  secured,  im- 
Bed  lately  set  themselves  to  advocate  another.  If  they  are 
honest,  tbey  will  often  shrink  frc*m  dt*ing  so,  and  at  such  a 
juncture  will  part  company  with  tlieir  former  comrades.  Tlmt 
men  who  were  Radicals  when  young  should  frequently  become 
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Conservatlres  in  old  age  is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  constairt 
'progress'  of  Radicalism  as  to  the  torpor  of  advancing  Tears; 
tut,  though  they  may  sLintl  still,  the  organisation  to  which  itcy 
belonged  goes  on.  Gaps  made  by  the  personal  consistency  of 
older  men  are  filled  up  by  younger  and  unpledged  reauiti* 
The  party  of  change  is  bound  to  no  specific  line  of  change.  The 
one  thing  that  is  necessary  to  its  existence  is  a  discontent ;  and  if 
no  other  is  strong  enough  for  its  purposes,  It  will  tend  to  fall  back 
on  that  ancient  and  perennial  source  of  animosity  wbicb,nnhappilT) 
has  never  ceased,  and  never  will  cease,  to  flow  in  every  civiliied 
community — the  quarrel  of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 

If  political  conflict  is  really  to  take  this  form,  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  of  terrible  moment:  for  within  the  scope  of 
historical  record  no  community  has  yet  been  robust  enougbto 
surmount  uninjured  the  outbreak  of  this  antagonism.  We  koov 
that  it  terminated  the  existence  of  Rome,  not  as  a  militSTJ 
power,  but  as  a  free  and  law-abiding  state.  We  know  that,  ia 
more  than  one  instance,  it  paralysed  the  vitality  and  prepared 
the  doom  of  the  Italian  Republics.  Our  own  generation  bas 
witnessed  the  gradual  working  of  its  poisonous  influence  upon 
the  freedom,  the  public  spirit,  the  national  cohesion  of  France, 
It  cannot  be  without  painful  forebodings  that  we  »ce  the  earlier 
symptoms  of  this  fatal  malady  breaking  out  among  ourielvd. 
It  has  not  yet  taken  its  acuter  form  j  for  the  animosity  is  at 
present  exhibited  more  by  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  stir  up 
the  poorest  class  than  by  the  poorest  class  themselves.  But  m 
success  of  similar  appeals  in  France  hardly  leaves  us  the  hopf^ 
that  they  will  meet  with  no  response  here,  especially  if,  as  seem* 
likely,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  for  the  future  among  the  ordiaarj 
missiles  of  party  warfare.  But,  indeed,  it  was  idle  to  expccl 
that  such  an  instrument  of  agitation  should  not  be  emplojrcd 
here,  when  its  great  potency  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  a 
few  miles  off.  So  long  as  we  have  government  by  party,  the  vtfj 
notion  of  repose  must  be  foreign  to  English  politics.  Agitation 
is,  so  to  speak,  endowed  in  this  country.  There  is  a  standing 
machinery  for  producing  it.  There  are  rewards  which  can  oal/ 
be  obtained  by  men  who  excite  the  public  mind,  and  deviie 
means  of  persuading  one  set  of  persons  that  they  are  deepljf 
injured  by  another.  The  production  of  cries  is  encouraged  by  a 
heavy  bounty.  The  invention  and  exasperation  of  con troversiei 
lead  those  who  are  successful  in  such  arts  to  place,  and  hoiKiur, 
and  power.  Therefore,  piliticians  will  always  select  the  inotl 
irritating  cries,  and  will  raise  the  most  exasperating  coatnh 
versres  that  circumstances  will  permit.  That  English  workmen 
would  of  themselves  learn  to  share  the  fanaticism  of  the  Pariiiaa 
Socialists  is  exceedingly  improbable  ;  but  it  would  be  too  jnucb 
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to  expect,  if  their  superiors  in  education  promise  tliem  an  elysium 
of  bigk  wages  and  little  work,  as  the  result  of  pillaging  other 
classes  of  the  community,  that  they  should  be  keen-sighted 
enough  to  see  through  the  delusion  and  refuse  the  tempting  bait. 
We  must  therefore,  at  all  events,  expect  to  meet  the  doctrines 
of  the  Internationale  in  the  arena  of  political  discussion.  It  may 
well  be  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  procure  for  some  of  them 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Odger  and  Mr. 
IVIill — an  admission  into  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party. 
That  the  mass  of  the  present  Liberals  have  no  wish  or  intention 
of  the  kind,  we  are  perfectly  aware ;  but  the  tactics  by  which  a 
fimali  fraction  of  a  party  imposes  its  doctrines  on  the  remainder 
are  well  known,  and  have  been  perfected  by  frequent  practice. 
They  are  founded  ujion  the  established  rule  of  political  aritlimetic, 
that  one  variable  is  worth  more  than  a  score  of  constants.  When 
an  election  is  nearly  balanced,  the  important  people — the  voters 
who  occupy  every  agent's  thoughts,  engross  every  civility,  and 
can  ensure  the  most  respectful  attention  to  every  fancy  they  may 
entertain  —  are  not  the  five  hundred  on  each  side  whose  %'otes  arc 
certain,  but  the  twenty  who  have  refused  to  promise.  In  the 
close  party  divisions  of  Lord  Palmerston's  time,  the  men  upon 
whom  every  resource  of  Ministerial  blandishment  was  expended, 
were  not  the  respectable  phalanx  behind  the  Minister,  whose 
votes  were  as  certain  as  that  of  the  Minister  himself,  but  the 
watfs  and  strays  of  politics^ — the  advanced  theorists — the  men 
of  a  single  idea — the  apostles  of  a  crotchet.  They  had  their 
price  when  a  party  vote  was  wanted,  and  that  price  was  an 
onward  step  in  the  direction  of  their  own  ideas.  And  thus  the 
statesmen  of  the  Liberal  party  were  reluctantly  pushed  on,  and 
the  minority  imposed  its  views  upon  the  majority.  The  same 
tactics  have  been  practised  more  than  once  with  success  upon  the 
Ministers  that  followed.  Those  who  are  ready,  if  thwarted,  to 
vote  against  tlieir  party  leader  will  hai^e  more  command  over 
him,  and  will  be  better  able  to  force  him  into  their  views,  than 
those  who  vote  for  him  steadily,  whatever  happens.  Tbe  men 
wjio  are  fanatical  for  their  cause  win  an  easy  victory  over  those 
who  are  guided  by  party  allegiance,  or  feelings  of  personal 
i^garcL  It  is  a  terrible  advantage  which  our  party  arrangements 
^ve  to  extreme  and  desperate  politicians. 

But  of  course  this  power  of  an  extravagant  minority  depends 
wholly  on  the  long-suffering  of  the  majority.  The  time  may 
come  when  the  middle  classes,  who  are  the  real  support  of 
liberal  Governments,  wilt  awake  to  the  dangers  into  which  they 
are  being  hurried  by  their  revolutionary  allies.  However  neces- 
sary it  may  be,  from  a  party  point  *)f  view,  that  the  school  of 
politicians  represented  by  Mr.  Odger  and   Mr,  Mill  should  h^ 
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position  in  science,  342— detection  of 
the  new  metal  thallinm*  343. 

Cur  wen's  illev.  J.)  tonic  tol-fk  ift- 
tem,  169. 

D. 

Darwin's  (Charles,  M.A.,  RKS-VPf 
scent  of  Man,  und  Selection  in  Ut\^ 
tion  to  Sex/  47 — fake  facts  ct(« 
iDJurious  than   ^'  '  ^* 

present   opitiion-  ''i» 

original  views,  ^;  .084 

of  le  principle  of  natural  ^elfcUflft. 
51— distnist  arising  from  his  uarr 
served  admissions  of  error,  5J^ 
Sexual  selection  the  comer^toft*  • 
his  theory,  i7j.— two  distinct  |*»* 
cesses  of  sexual  selection,  «&.— iHl* 
lions  and  mares,  57 — peafowl i  5*^ 
display  by  male  birds,  60 — his  ift»^ 
cnracies  in  tracing  man's  origin*  *^ 
— over^hasty  conclusions,  66— li«oj 
man's  g^ealogy  back  to  a  htm  cf 
animal  life  lik.  uig  iif"J 

Ascidian ,  i7i, — ,  \  : ,  ce&try  ^ 

the  vertebrate  m;:  :-;..^..  ui,  67— *»* 
kinds  of  action  to  which  the  nerv«»* 
system  ministers,  ih. — distinction  *<■ 
tween  the  instinctive  and  intelltctaw 
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parts   of  man's  nature,    68— anec- 
dotes   narrated   b^  the    author    in 
support  of  the  rationality  of  brutes, 
71 — fundamental  difference  between 
the  mental  powers  of  man  and  brutes, 
75— no  advance  of  mental  power  on 
the  part  of  brutes,  76— even  the  moral 
sense  a  mere  result  of  the  development 
of  brutal  instincts,  79 — essence  of  an 
instinct,  80 — genesis  of  remorse,  82 
— the  law  of  honour,  83— do^atism  j 
affirming  the  very  things  which  have 
to  be  proved,  85— sexual  selection  | 
the  selection  by  the  females  of  the 
more  beautiful  males,  ib. — the  au-  | 
thor*s  pane^rics  on  the  advocates  of 
his  own  views  exclusively,  80 — his 
power  of  reasoning  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to    his  powers  of  observation,  87 — 
implies  that  man  is  no  more  than  an  i 
animal,  88 — his    &lse  metaphysical  , 
system,  89 — sets  at  naught  the  first  < 
principles    of  both   philosophy  and  ' 
religion,  90. 

Dalling*s  (Lord  [Sir  H.  Bulwer]) 
•  France,*  213. 

Dibdin's  (Rev.  R.  W.)  table-turning, 
320— his  lecture  and  experience  on 
that  subject,  ib. — his  reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  322. 

Disraeli's  (Mr.)  appropriation  of  a  cha- 
racter in  *  Lothair,'  194— more  than 
a  third  of  his  eulo^um  on  Welling- 
ton taken  from  Thiers,  without  the 
change  of  a  word,  ib, 

Dorking'  ('the  Battle  of),  character 
of  the  book,  533. 

Dumas  (Alexander),  Memoirs  of,  189 
— unprecedented  fertility  and  ver- 
satility, 190  —  computation  of  the 
average  number  of  pages  per  day 
during  forty  yearfi,  t6.— his  mode  of 
life,  f6.— autobiography,  195— his 
name  of  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  196 
— his  father's  relinquishment  of  that 
name,  197— anecdotes  of  the  strength 
and  prowess  of  General  Dumas,  his 
father,  ib. — description  of  Dumas's 
first  visit  to  Paris,  201— interviews 
with  Talma,  202,  206  — Dumas's 
theory  of  success  in  life,  204— in- 
terview with  a  fat  and  fair  English- 
man, 207— interview  with  Sebastian!, 
208 — favourably  received  by  General 
Foy,  ib. — answers  to  the  General's 
interrogation  as  to  his  qualifications, 
2()9 — received  into  the  establishment 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Kin^  of  the  French,  210— his  first 
publication  a  novel  of  which  fbor 
copies  only  were  sold,  212— his  first 


accepted  drama,  214 — ^bterview  with 
Mademoiselle  Mars,  ib. — interview 
with  Louis  Philippe,  215— Dumas 
unknown  the  evening  before,  the  talk 
of  all  Paris  on  the  morrow,  216— 
interview  between  Louis  Philippe 
and  Charles  X.,  t6.— in  the  drama 
of  'Antony'  sets  all  notions  of 
morality  at  defiance,  218 — analysis 
of  ihe  plot,  ib. — its  profound  immo- 
rality, 219— *  La  Tour  de  Nesle,'  a 
dramatic  monstrosity,  223 — *  Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires,'  *  Vingt  ans 
apr^,'  and  *  Monte- Ohristo,'  224  — 
letter  to  Napoleon  IlL  on  the  pro- 
hibition by  the  Censorship  of  *  Les 
Mohicans  de  Paris,'  227 — connection 
with  Garibaldi,  228. 


Education  of  the  People.  Our  present 
educational  prospects,  265  —  three 
points  of  interest  to  be  investigated, 
ih.—l.  the  reUtion  of  the  new  state 
of  things  to  the  previous  system,  266 
—  question  of  making  the  payment 
of  school-pence  a  part  of  out-door 
relief,  271— schools  of  religious  tone 
and  secular  schools,  272 — ^voluntary 
and  rate-supported  schools,  274 — 
secularism  of  schools  in  the  United 
Sutes,  276—11.  How  will  religion 
fere  under  the  new  system,  278 — 
great  majority  of  petitions  for  reli- 
gious education  above  those  for 
secular,  281— probable  effecU  of  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause,  282— impos- 
sibility of  drawing  out  an  unde- 
nominational creed,  287 — IH.  Pro- 
spects of  pushing  on  National  Edu- 
cation in  quality  and  quantity,  289 — 
material  points  in  the  New  Code  of 
Regulations  reversing  the  Revised 
Code,  290— programme  of  the  course 
of  education  contemplated,  ifc.— exer- 
cise and  drill  in  the  schools,  292— 
want  of  more  truning  colleges, 
294 — compulsory  powers  to  make  the 
children  attend,  296— the  compul- 
sory system  in  America,  ib. 

Erie  (Sir  W.),  on  the  Uw  relating  to 
Trades'  Unions,  234. 


Faraday's  (Professor)  explanation  of 
table-turning,  311 — his  indicator  for 
detecting  the  delusion,  ib, 

Fawcett  (Mr.,  M.P.)  on  pauperism, 
237 — his  eztreine  democratic  opi- 
nions, 242. 

2  q2 
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Foster,  the  American  *  Mediom,*  331. 

French  Inbourers  and  Euglish  navvies, 
comparrttivc  vrjiges  of.  2^^. 

■  war,  fictions  of  mtnisters  and 

generals  during  the  late,  20O. 

Fiiegians,  amongst  the  lowest  barba- 
rians, 70, 

G. 

Gladstoiie's  (Mr.)  Whitby  gpecch  as 
the  cbaoipioQ  of  th($  poor  against  the 
rich,  .57G. 

Goblc,  the  clairroyant,  348, 

Gothic  architecture,  its  emotional  ex- 
pression, \hZ. 

Greek  educafion,  staple  of  ancient,  1 5U 

Greene  and  his  contemporary  drama- 
tists, predecessors  of  ShaksiK^are,  15* 

Grote  (George),  tribute  to  bis  memory, 
353, 

Guicciardini's  personal  and  political 
records,  416— the  family  possessed 
the  feline  faculty  of  always  falling 
on  their  feet,  42(i— his  civil  and  poli- 
tical 'yi'to^r,  425— his  embassy  to 
King  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  427 — a 
foe  to  popular  as  well  as  to  priestTj 
and  monarchical  tyranny,  4'Z9 — hia 
insight  into  weaknesses  and  vices, 
430 — political  maxims,  432— maxims 
illufetrating  his  Mjichiavellism.  433— 
comparison  lietweenhim  undMachia- 
velli,  435 — shetv«d  as  a  statesman, 
becomes  the  historian,  437  —  his 
imaginary  conversations,  43S — his 
great  work  the  famous  (and  tedious) 
*l5toriad'Itulia/ 439* 

H, 

Hale  (Dr.),  Sbakspeare's  son-in-law,  25. 

Handel,  accardiug  to  Bectboven  the 
greatest  musician  in  the  world,  165. 

IJaQdwrittngof  distinguished  men^  200. 

Httrdinge*s  (Mrs.  Emma)  tpiritualiatic 
new  Ten  Commandments,  306. 

Hare  (Dr,),  the  Aniericau  physicist,  Ott 
spirit  man ife stations,  327 — his  appa- 
i-atus  for  freeing  spirits  from  the 
control  of  any  medium,  337, 

Hearing  (iieute)  of  rats  and  oihiT 
animals,  148. 

Heber's  (Uisbop)  editioti  of  Jeremy 
Taylor*s  works,  113. 

llerschell  (Sir  John),  Iribote  to  his 
memory,  353, 

Home,  the  Spiritualist,  receives  a  gift 
of  sixty  thousand  pouuda,  326* — his 
preoisie  experimental  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soot,  339 — claim 


to  the  power  of  altering  tlie  wfijt^ 
of  bodies,  344 — his  perforniauw  wil 
ail  aceordion,  340* 

Hops,  393,  4(J0. 

Hoiidin's  ( Uoliert,  the  crlebratd  {>r| 
ttdigitateur)  aulobiograpfay,  M 
bis  mode  of  preparing  himsetf  i 
bis  son  for  their  cxhibitioofv  333. 

Huggina's   (Dr.;  testimony  as  to  tin 
maoifestations  of  Psychic  Force,  :^^ 
— his  unsurpassed  ability  ai  a  spc^ 
troscopic  observer,  341. 

Hugo's  (  Victor)  *  Marion  Delorme/  S 

Hutiah's  operas  and  songs  and  fotiiic 
exercises  and  studies,   169— hiftoi^ 
of  modern  music  and  I ec tunes,  145,^ 

Hussites  and  Catholics,  their  cooU 
one  between  two  races  for  Buprcai* 
in  Bohemia,  107, 

I. 

Instinct,  essence  of  an,  80. 

lutemntional,  insurgent  appantioa  of 
the,  261— Iniurnational  laboar-con* 
gresses,  2G3 — »emi-socialiit  propoeai^ 
of  the  Government,  .%80. 

Italy  in  the  sixteenth  centufyi  417. 

J, 

James  1.  not  the  fool  that  history^ 
presents  him  to  have  beerij  19. 

Jowett*s  (Profe>^or)  dialogues  of  ] 
495— the  subtlety  and  simpiicitj 
his  analysis  renders  him  a 
mate  interpreter,  517, 

Jul  lien's  promenade  concerli,  17 
madness  and  suicide,  1 6. 


Keats  *  s&afTed  out  by  aa  article,*  374. 


Lamartinc's  extravagant  account  of  | 

battle    of  Waterlm*,    ly9  —  and  ^ 

Trafalgar.  2CKJ. 
Lassalltf   (^Ferdinand),   the  Apostle  rtf 

State-support  to  co-operative    socir 

ties.  2t»3. 
Laveleye   [M,)  on  English  and    Iriil^ 

landlords,  256, 
Le  Play's  (M.)  *  Lcs  Ouvricn  Ecn* 

peens,*  176. 
LecJaires   (M.)  principle  of  givil^ 

share  of  profits  to  his  workpeo 

262. 
Leslie's    (T.   E.,   Cliffe,   LL.B.)  W 

systems  and  industrial  ecoaemy,  ^i^ 
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Laycock  (Dr.)  on  the  reflex  act'oa  of 
the  brain,  310. 

l/cvi*s  (Professor  Leone)  Report  on  the 
Liqaor  trades,  362. 

Lindsay's  (Lord)  testimony  for  Spi- 
ritualism, 335 — personally  witnessing 

J  Mr.  Home's  floating  in  the  air  from 
one  room  to  another  through  the 
'windows,  336. 

Lock-outs  and  strikes,  2-18. 

Longe's  (F.  D.)  refutation  of  Mill's 
wage-fund  theory,  236. 

Lucy's  (Sir  Thomas)  prosecution  of 
Shakspeare  for  deer-stealing,  7 — his 
family,  8 — powerful  at  the  Court  of 
the  Tudors,  9. 

M. 

McCuIloch's  economical  paradox,  240. 

Machiavelli,  the  sole  moral  of  his 
doctrine  of  princely  policy  to  dis- 
regard vice,  ill-faith,  and  cruelty  to 
promote  aggrandisement,  436. 

Manors,  feudal  view  of  the  origin  of, 
186. 

Marks  of  Teutonic  townships,  181. 

Man'  (Mademoiselle)  acting,  221. 

Mendelssohn's  *  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  167 — overture  to  *  FiLgaVs 
Cave,*  and  other  works,  168. 

Mesmer  and  his  followers,  302. 

Mills'  (J.  S.)  programme  of  the  Land 
Tenure  Reform  Association,  229 — 
dictum  that  *  the  labourers  need  only 
capital  not  capitalists,'  232 — Japanese 
etiquette  in  the  happy  despatch  of 
the  wage-fund,  236. 

Moli^re's  avowal  of  plagiarism,  /e 
prends  mon  bicn  ouje  le  trouve,  193. 

Monkeys  having  a  strong  taste  for  tea, 
coffee,  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  for 
smoking  tobacco,  64. 

Monopolies,  industrial,  4CI — undertak- 
ings which  competition  cannot  regu- 
late, ib, — undertakings  which  tencT to 
become  monopolies,  402— question 
whether  they  should  be  conducted  by 
private  enterprise  or  Government 
management,  463— |<liscussed  by  Mr. 
Mill,  ib. — French  view  of  monopolies, 
46.5 — summary  of  arguments  in  favour 
of  Government  management,  466 — 
application  of  those  views  to  harbours 
and  natural  navigations,  468  —  to 
canals  and  docks,  469 — to  lighthouses, 
roads,  470 — bridges  and  ferries,  rail- 
ways, 471— failure  of  competition  in 
railways,  471  —  Irish  railways  an 
example  of  the  evils  of  competition, 
472 — impotence  of  the  Legislature  in 


limitation  of  profits,   474 — and   for 
continuous  traffic,  475 — objections  to 
purchase  of  railways  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 477 — tramways,  ib. — gas-works, 
479— water  supply,48l— Post  Office* 
483  —  telegraphs,   484  —  siigf^estions 
for  improvements,486— patronage  and 
jobbing  in  the  management  of  public 
works,  490. 
Music,  origin  of  vocal  and  instrumental, 
145  —  immense    antiquity  of   wind 
instruments,    146— pre-historic   flute 
ib, — what  constitutes   pitch,    147 — 
the  limits  of  musical   sound  about 
six   octaves,    148 — what    constitute* 
intensity   of  musical    sounds,  ib. — 
quality  or  timbre^  148 — mode  of  de- 
termining the  form  of  the  vibrations 
of  different  instruments,  ib. — differ- 
ently formed  waves  of  sound  trans- 
mitting a  different  stroke  and  quality 
of  sound  to  the  ear,  ib. — difference 
between  noise  and    musical    sound 
explained  by   M.  Beanquier,   149 — 
three  fundamental   harmonies  of  a 
note,  ib, — modern  music  the  supreme 
art- medium  of  emotion,  154 — pecu- 
liarities of  music  for  the  generation 
and  expression  of  emotion,  1 55— power 
of   music  in    controlling   and   dis- 
ciplining emotion,  1 56  —  difference  in 
the  morale  of  Italian  and  Germau 
music,  t&.— moral  and  emotional  func- 
tions of  music,  157— Greek  and  He- 
brew music,  158 — art  of  detcant,  ib, 
— development  of  modern  music,  159 
— first  and  greatest  discovery,  ib. — 
the  perfect   cadence^   ib. —  Carissimt 
the  very  type  of  the  transition  period, 
160 — modern  music  a  new  art  with 
recently  discovered  principles,  ib. — 
how  far  England  is,  or  has  been,  a 
musical    country,    ICO— John    Dun- 
stable, in   1400,  rcpreseiits  a  great 
musical  force  in  this  country,  ih. — 
English    Church   music,    161  —  the 
famous    song  'Sumer   is    a  cumen 
in,'  ib,  —  foreign  origin  of    all  the 
forms  of  modern  music,  ib. — English 
madrigals,  162— Anglo-French  school 
of  Pelham,  Humphrey,  and  Purcell, 
163 — Purcell    to    be    ranked    with 
Mozart,  ib. — Handel  (according    Xo 
Beethoven)    the    greatest    musician 
who  ever  lived,  165 — Rossini,  Weber, 
166 — Mendelssohn,  167 — Beethoven's- 
influence  on  the  music  of  this  country,. 
108— influence  of  John  Ilullah,  16*> 
— Curwen's  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  ib, — 
tonal  difference  between  the  Hullah 
and   Sol  -  fa    methods,   ib,  —  Henry 
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Lcslic^s  clioir,  lb. — Ihree  proposals 
resjjectiag:  rausicul  liducntion,  172  — 
— tlie  cousolufions  of  iiiusiCf  175. 

N. 

Navy,  mismnnagemeni  of  the,  i-tl— lass 
of  the  •Captain/  ih.  —  Mr.  Kced's 
report  to  Mr,  Chiltlcrs  thut  it  was 
utterly  uti!iart\  443 -defects  in  the 
phi^,  and  warnings,  4J4 — dc^ription 
of  ita  loss  with  600  men,  415^ — pro- 
ceedings of  the  Flying  Squadron, 
448— the  *  Megwra/  409  -loss  of  the 
fihip^  451— sacrifice  of  ships  balanced 
with  the  supposed  economy  of  the 
Administration,  451— gronndinc  of 
the  *  Agincourt/4!i4 — necfssity  or  not 
diipeoBing  with  naTigating  officers^ 
4 nG— their  dutit«,  ih. — gunliouts  45S 
— premature  compulsory-  retirement 
ofexpcrienced  olficers,  459 — the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Fleet,  ih. 

Neil's  *Sbaktfpei'e,'  a  critical  biography, 
I. 

Nervous  jyBteui,  six  kind*  of  iietiott  to 
which  it  miuisters,  67. 


Odger'8  International  Association  for 
thi'  emaucii>aEioQ  of  the  workiag  clase, 
555. 

Ouvry  (CoL .  on  the  agricultural  eom- 
tnumty  of  the  Middle  Ages,  176. 

Operative  as&ociations  for   prodnctive 
purposes,  CiUHes  of  their  failure  in    ' 
France,  'iSl— Co-tiperative  Society  of 
Pari*  lilttsons,  253. 


Paris  workmen  (the)  rebel  successively 
against  every  form  of  govemuient, 
561  — the  dc-Jhrunement  of  Paris, 
5GG. 

Pea-fowl,  Sir  K,  Heron  on  the  habits 
of,  58. 

Peasant  -  piopnetorship,  shipwreck  of 
enthui^ia^ta  of,  259. 

Plagiarism  in  modern  literature^  shades 
imd  degrees  of,  1  ^i 'I  —  ex  em  pi  i  tied 
from  Sheridan,  liyron,  Scott,  Holzac, 
Lamartine,  Sterne,  Brougham,  th. 

Pbto's* Dialogues,'  by  Professor  Jowett, 
492 — two  leading   aims   of   Phitonic 
translation,  494— the  three  cardinal   I 
points  of  Platonic  chronology,  497 —   ' 
bow  Plato  wrought  the   teaching  of 
Socrates  and  his  predecessors  into  a   I 
single   fabric,    501 — the   doctrine  t»f 
reniiniisceDce,  i7i,— the  *  Republic  '  the   , 
grctttest  monument  of  Plato*s  gi'aius,   I 


i7/,— his  pervalmie  fallacy  of  <irn- 
fusing  the  method  of  science  with 
science  itself,  503— two  characteristic 
weaknesses  of  ancient  epecolaticMi, 
507  — Phito's  view  of  the  olicr  o| 
inylhology,  50'J-H3istingiiisbcs  four 
kinds  of  maduess,  510— the  relatioo 
of  justice  to  happiuesi,  513-H:att. 
fusion  of  ethics  and  p^.ntM.  'u^ 
the  Mepriaiis   and    h\  — 

Plato's  *  Laws'  sums  n  st 

religious  lhou;;hta  of  JR4iiui.j,m, 
5*20  — historical  view  of  his  Dia^ 
lognes,  ih. 

Poles,  their  policy  in  Aoitria, 

Pope  waiting  for  his  iiuaeinatioB,  275. 

PurceUs  originaUty  and  fenility  ill 
music,  163. 

Pythagorean  discovery  of  tlie  haraionic 
ratios,  504. 

K. 

Reformation  (The),  powerful  in  de- 
veloping indivi<1ual  character,  5. 

Robinson's  (Sir   Sptniccr)  disa 
Controller  of  the  Navy,  447, 

Rochdale   Co-operative   Maniii 
Society,  and  Paris  Working  f 

Ropers 's  (Thorold)  new  edition  of  tbc 
*  Wealth  of  Nalious/  237. 

Rosse  (the  late  Earl  of)  on  the 
of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  *.,,:« 
240— anecdote  respecting  his  drli 
lion  of  conjurors*  tricks,  .345, 

Rossini's  greatness  as  a  miisieiaii,  \U, 

Russell  (Mr.  Odo)  at  VersiiiUc«,  tl»c 
Prime  Minister's  unparalleled  dis- 
avowal of,  541. 

S. 
Salmon,  combats  of  male,  56, 
School     Boards    a     suppler^"' ♦•!    "n*! 

remedial  m ensure,  2t6  .1 

School  Board,  ih.    />ce  L 
Scott*8  (Sir  W.)  rate  of  eomiHi^ibaiw 

Shakspcare  allied  by  his  ui  > 

to    gentle    blood,   2— pn 
deer-steolin^  by  Sir  Thnu  ,  .,  : 

—  his  poetical  vci  u  1:  .  ,,  ,  tin* 
Lues's,  8— histime^favrnirat.lr  i^  ,i:j. 
ma  tic  poetry,  15— Me  res  s  critii..>iii 
on  him,  IG—Shakspeare  compart 
Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe,  und 
Jonsou,  ih  —the  poems  of  ♦  Ve 
and  Adonis*  and  *Lucrece/  t?i.— 
his  genius,  knowled^  of  his  art, 
energy  and^  imagtnation,  17  — 
Chettle's    testimony    tu    hit   g«fuas 
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and  integrity,  18— rapid  progress 
to  wealth  and  fame,  1 9— daughters, 
20  —  contradiction  of  his  supposed 
intemperance,  ib.  —  editions  of  his 
plays  and  poems  in  circulation  before 
his  death,  21— collected  edition  of 
his  dramatic  works  published  by 
Heminge  and  Condell  in  1623,  22— 
Shakspeare  not  indifferent  to  literary 
fame,  23— particulars  of  his  family, 
25 — did  not  put  forth  all  his  strength 
until  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  29 
— characteristics  of  his  later  composi- 
tions, 30— sources  of  his  plots,  31— 
compared  with  Lord  Bacon,  32— a 
sincere  and  profound  religious  ele- 
ment permeant  through  his  writings, 
i6.--his  '  nuditas  animi,'  34 — ^flexi- 
bility in  the  style, structure,  and  colour 
of  his  language,  37 — wit  and  pathos, 
38 — his  songs  unapproachable,  39 — 
the  representative  Englishman  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  42 — his  poetry  that 
of  action  and  passion,  rather  than  of 
reflection,  tb.  —  prominence  of  his 
female  characters,  44 — his  women 
compared  with  Spenser's,  tb, — one 
omission  in  the  great  dramatist,  46. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  character  and 
death,  43. 

Smith's  (Sydney)  answer  to  an  inquiry 
about  his  gi*andfather,  196. 

Smollett's  advice  on  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  sailor,  457. 

Socrates*  teaching,  moral  and  political, 
not  relating  to  nature  and  the  uni- 
verse, 498 — his  doctrine  that  know- 
ledge is  the  apprehension  of  the 
universal,  500. 

Somerset's  (Duke  of)  sarcasm  on  the 
state  of  the  army  and  navy,  452. 

Spectrum-analysis,  its  application  to  the 
study  of  the  component  elements  of 
the  sun,  241. 

Spenser's  long  residence  in  Ireland,  1. 

Spiritualism:  the  Spiritualists,  a  great 
and  increasing  sect  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  303— directions 
given  to  family  circles  for  communi- 
cating with  spirits  by  table  rapping 
and  tilting,  304— ^fts  possessed  by 
mediums,  305— writing  and  drawing 
mediums,  ib.  —  mode  of  using  the 
planchette,  «&.- medical  and  trance 
mediums,  306  —  spiritual  investiga- 
tions by  direct  action  on  material 
bodies,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate, 
I?*.— living  men  and  women  caught 
up  from  the  ground  and  borne  aloft 
in  the  air,  ib.  —  Satanic  agency  in 
table-turning,    312  —  practical    trial 


of  fallacy  in  the  use  of  the  plan- 
chette, 315  —  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion and  latent  thought,  317  — 
anecdotes  illustrating  cerebral  ac- 
tivity, 319  —  Satanic  answer  of  a 
table  that  Christ  was  in  hell,  322 — 
Mr.  Dibdin  and  the  Spiritualists 
equally  wrong  and  equally  right : 
each  right  in  disbelieving  the  othei-'s 
doctrine,  and  each  wrong  in  main- 
taining his  own,  322 — cures  by  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  ib. — 
death  produced  by  the  terrorism  of 
Obeah  practices,  ib. — examples  of  iu- 
jarious  influence  exercised  by  spiritu- 
alistic communications,  326 — a  clergy- 
man burning  a  table  for  lending  itself 
to  the  dictation  of  Satan,  327 — men  of 
science  converted  to  spiritualistic 
views,  ib. — Mr.  Crookes's  paper  in 
the  •Spiritualist,'  328— results  ex- 
perienced by  the  reviewer  as  to  the 
fallacy  of  spiritualism,  329  —  Mr. 
Foster,  the  American  medium,  and 
his  manifestations,  331 — description 
of  the  reviewer's  mode  of  testing  him, 
ib. —  transport  of  persons  by  in- 
visible agency  from  one  house  to 
another,  348— levitation  of  the  human 
body,  and  other  feats  of  Spiritoalism, 
850 — gullibility  of  the  average  public, 
351 — Chevreul's  treatise  on  the  Bag- 
uette Divinatoire,  352. 

Stallions  and  mares,  57. 

Swallows,  migration  of,  82. 

Stirling's  <  Recess  Studies,'  244. 

T. 

Tallyrand's  conversational    brilliancy, 

k   source  of,  193. 

Taylor  (Jeremy),  the  great  glory  of  the 
English  pulpit,  113 — his  career  at 
Cambridge,  1 14 — contemporary  there 
with  ^filton,  ib.  —  vicissitudes, 
poverty,  and  consolations,  115 — 
married  to  Joanna  Bridges,  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  L,  i6.— iinprison- 
ment  for  invectives  against  ruritan 
preachers,  1J6  —  happily  settled  at 
Portmore,  119  —  dedicates  *  Ductor 
Dubitantium'  to  Charles  IL,  120— 
appointed  to  the  See.  of  Down  and 
Connor,  ib.  —  anxiety  to  be  trans- 
lated to  an  English  bishopric,  ib, — 
disturbed  state  of  his  diocese,  121 — 
— opposition  of  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, i6. — charity  to  the  poor,  123 — 
power  of  attracting  friends,  124 — 
an  eager  devourer  of  books,  125 — 
ethics  his  favourite  science,  tb, — 
eminently  a  Church  of  England  man, 
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126  —  a    constant    assertor    of  the  | 
•superior  claims  of  Kpiscopal  govern- 
ment,   127  —  his    'Dissuasiye   from 
Popery/  a  model  of  Christian  contro- 
Tersy,  128 — characteristicof  his  opus 
magnum,  the  'Ductor  Dubitantinm,* 
\    120— that  work  in  the  maiu  a  trea- 
ti^  on  moi-al  philosophy,  ib. — foun- 
■    dation  of  liis  ethical  e'difice,  ib. — 
*Lil)erty  of  Prophesying/  his  most 
original  and  characteristic  work,  130 
— has  two  ends  in  view,   131 — his 
view  of  civil  government,  133 — com- 
munity of  spirit  between  him  and 
Milton,  although  opponents  on   the 
question    of   Prelacy,    ib.  —  charge 
against  him  of  a  change  of  opinion  on 
toleration,  134— gorgeous  eloquence 
in   his   'Life    of    Christ/    and    his 
-sermons,  137— compared  to  Chrjsos- 
tom,    138— contrasted  with    Milton, 
41), — in  similes  the  very   Homer  of 
preachers,   139 — his    nnpnined    ex- 
uberance and  want  of  the  *  art  to 
blot/    141 — solemnity    of   his    dis- 
courses marred  by  illustrations,  143 
— his  power  of  sarcasm,  tb.  —  want  of 
masculine  firmness  and  vigour,  144. 
Tasso's  imitations  of  other ipoets,  194. 
Tennyson's  (Mr.)  pathos,  356  — con- 
trasted with  liyron,  371 — minute  de- 
tails ruinous  to  great  effects,  *372-;- 
sublimity  contrasted  with  prettiness, 
ib. — earliest  poems,   374— his   inex- 
haustible   fancy   and   perception    of 
moral  and  natural  beauty,  and  other 
high  qualities,  ib. — not  schooled  in 
adversity,  376— his  fame  might  rest 
on  *  In    Memoriam,'    379 — extracts 
from  *The  Princess/ 380 — companion 
pictures  from  it  and  from  *  Don  Juan/ 
383 — *  The  Princess '  compared  with 
*Don  Juan'   in    point  of    wit    and 
humour,   384 — great  success  of  the 
MdjUs  of  the  King/  i6.— M.  Taiue 
on  the  absence  of  creative  geiiius  in 
Tennyson,    387 — Arthurian     poems, 
388— ^his  working  against  the  grain, 
and   overlaying  a  train   of  thought 
contrasted  with  Bvron's  sudden  in 


ib.  —the  first  to  disarm  Mr.  Mill  of 
his  wage-fund  theory,  23.5  —  his 
industrial  Utopia  of  pure  co-opera- 
tive association,  2.'l0. 

Thurlow  (Hon.  T.  J.  H.)  on  Trades* 
Unions,  258. 

Trades'  Unions,  organisation  of,  234 — 
effect  of  unionism  in  raising  wages, 
248. 

Tramways,  477. 

Translation    of 
on,  355. 


poetry,  considerations 
U. 


Utopias,  labou^,  229. 

V. 

Varley's  (C.  E.)  testimony  to  the  physi- 
cal marvels  of  Spiritualism,  347. 
Vega's  ( Lope  de)  dramatic  compositions 

exceed  2000,  19-2. 
Vienna  and  Berlin  contrasted,  112. 
Village  communities  (Sir  H.  I^Iaine's 
lectures  on),  177 — their  organisation 
in  typical  districts  of  Kussia  and 
India,  t^. — social  economy  of  the 
Bushkir  village  communities,  179 — 
their  principle  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish emigrants  who  colonised  New 
England,  ib.  —  the  Germanic  land- 
system,  181  —  organisation  of  the 
Teutonic  township,  ib.  —  its  thret* 
portions  or  marks,  ih. — English  viJ- 
lage  communities  before  Uie  Nor- 
man conquest,  182  —  the  Indian 
village  community  the  unit  of  social 
and  political  organisation,  183— tl-.f 
constitution  of  our  Indian  villagt^, 
184— relation  of  the  feudal  system  t.) 
village  communities  in  Western 
Europe,  185 — M.  J.e  Play's  descrij- 
tion  of  the  village  of  Les  Jault,  1  Sti  - 
the  decision  of  history  for  individual 
as  against  communistic  possession  ot' 
land,  189. 

W. 

Waders,  battlins:  of  male,  58. 

Wage-fund,  absurdity  of  the  theory. 
236 — its  refutation  in  brief  compasN 
237. 

W^iges  in  the  building  trades,  249. 


spirations,  eagerly  followed  out,  375    |    Weber's  *  Huntsman's  Chorus/  166. 
—Guinevere,   388—'  \  ivien    as  ob-    ,    ^ellesley,  Admiral,  juggled  out  of  hU 
jectionable  as  *  Don  Juan,  390.  command  under  false  pretences,  4.->.V 


Thackeray's  ironical  praise  of  Dumas^ 

224. 
Thallium,  the  new  metal  detected  by 

spectrum  analysis,  343. 
Thiers'   (M.)  exaggeration  respecting 

the  French  army,  200. 
Thornton  (W.  T.)  on  labour,  235— has 

turned  champion  of  Trades'  Unions, 


Wellington  and  Waterloo,  according  to 

Lamartine,  199. 
Willmotfs   (Kev.  K.   A.)  biography  of 

Jeremy  Taylor,  113. 

Z. 

Zealander  (Macaulay's  New)  traced  to 
Horace  Walpole,  184. 
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